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Qiidi an-NtUman 
The Futinaid Jurist and Author 

By ASAF A. A. mfZEE 

I, IsTEC^vcfoav; iSoiracE? 

IL Lin 
irr. wohk3 

L IjmwpijcrORY; Soubcs$ 
l NY complete biography of Qajl an-Mu'man, the most 
illustrious of IsjuaTli jurists, must necessarily lie based 
on two kinds of sources, eternal and exUrrni. He was a very 
prolific author, and although nut all his works which were 
extant some -UK) years ago have come down to us, si good 
many of Jiis oWxlr and fiqk works are still preserved. It 
wtmhl be necessary to go through alt of these and collect ail 
autobiographical information before the definitive biography 
of the Qadi can be attempted. Even purely fiqh works like 
the MnWnMinil-Athar contain occasional references to 
COLL temporary events. The brief biography given below 
does not profess to be exhaustive ; it is based hi the main 
on three external sources, which seem to contain all that was 
definitely known of this great lawyer, the founder and the 
greatest exponent of IsniiVlIl jurisprudence. The difficulty of 
writing on IstnahU subjects is well known ; it is next to 
impossible to expect any co-openition from the sectarians 
themselves. 1 urn trying, however, to obtain information 
trom different sources, and if ever 1 am able to study all 

JJiSTTAElf 1 
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(ho works extant of theQafjl, a more comprehensive biography 
may be attempted. 

The three sources a re I bn KhallEkarfs Biographical 
Dictionary : ]hn I fa jar's Raf u'l-far ; and volumes v and vi 
of Saiytilna TniaduVI-dTn Idris b. Ihisun\s * l-yiinKf-Aktib<ir. 
Jbn KhalUkan 1 is the earliest in point of time, and too 
well known to need any introductory remarks. He has a tong 
tind interesting account of (he Qudl Ahu Ijaiufu- to dis¬ 
tinguish him from the Imam Abu Hanlfa — an-SiTmhn ibn 
Muhammad. His comparatively early age must, however. l*e 
offset by his being a Sunnite and by his uiitTFutimid prejudices, 
which are well known. His account, analysed carefully* does 
not give many biographical details, as he b content to cite 
opinions showing the extraordinary merits of the mnn r In 
respect of the mention of his works, h is very meagre ; for 
instance, Saiyidnii Idris, coming two centuries later, mentions 
over forty works of our author, while Ibn Khrdlikfm mentions 
only six. and some of the titles are quite erroneous. More¬ 
over. the Da*S r imuUfsIdm r Q.ujT an-Xu'man's greatest work, 
is not mentioned, 

Ibn Hajar* 1 coming two centuries Inter, is even more 
meagre than Ibn Khullikais. His account in the Rfif'ul-tfir 
of the Qu<jT and Ids family was edited and translated by 
R. Gottlu-il in a long and learned article entitled 11 A Dis- 
tmguished Family of Fatimifk Cadis (ah XV man) in the 
Tenth Century 1T {Journal of the American Oriental Society, 
1907. vuL xxvil, pp, 217-297), This, ns far ns I am aware, 
is the only account- of this distinguished r/urfi and his family 
by any European scholar. It contains some errors, but on 
the whole is very useful. Ill 1912 RhllVOti Guest m editing 
the Kiiabul-WuhV tftj KitdhnlQudd! of al-Kindl {fjoflrrtror* 
and Judge* of Egypt, Gibb Memorial Series, vol x\x), edited 

] Bara #08/1211 : dkd m\ ,L2S£. See RmkiAmabn Ln hi. ii H 3^*7. 
Tile text of Ibn KhjiJliliwfi id im&rtouMj mnu ivivilahlr to at; 3 3 sjl¥< 
used and referred to dc SUntt t trine! at Eon thrOBghcrtlt, vol. iii f Ada ot #oq. 

* Bora 773/1372; di«i 843/1449. El. ii, 370. 
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aI so as appendix u certain number of biographies from 
different sources and re-edited the biographies of (jadl 
an-Wmlm and bis illustrious sons from Ibn 11 ajar's 
Rafti'l-Izr and the Talkkts at bis grandson, Jimahid ilan 
Yusuf b. Shubin. It is very unfortunate that al-Kindi, who 
was practically a con temporary of the Qac.li (died BBO/Sfi ]), 1 
does not mention him ; nor have any of tin- earlier account* 
men tinned by I bn Khnltiknn come down to us , 1 On com- 
paring the texts of Gottheilp 1 baaed on the Paris MS. 2141 b 
and that of Guest * 4 baaed on a comparison of the Parra 
MS. 21-19 with Xn. ejHUS, and some British Museum MSS M a 
it will be found that Guc*t T e text i* far more correct anil 
aatMactoir. Ibn Hajari account is alw meagre; its 
meagreness can 1m? judged from the fact that lie does not 
mention any of our author's works. 

Both these authors being Sunnite, it is hardly to be 
expected that they could be in possession of nil the relevant 
facts in the life of one of tlu- foremost of Isma’Ili authors. 
For this purpose the most valuable source of information 
that U still happily preserved is the account of the Qnd! in 
the sixth volume of the ‘IJtfUntit-AkhbST Fununul^Athar 
}>v thr- Hlth da I of the Yemen, Saiyidna Tnihdu'd-dln Idris 
h. Hasan (died. Yemen. 872 / 1468 ), who was practically 
a contemporary of Ibn Ha jar. The 1 Utfin is a voluminonw 
wesrk on the history of I-sjunilkm in seven volumes preserved 
in its entirety by the Western Isma ills in India, The hist 
volume deals with the life of the Prophet: vok ii and iii with 
the life of "All; vol + iv with the Imams from IJasan to Mahdl; 
voh v with the reign* of the first three Fa timid Caliphs, 
MalidT, Qa'im, and Mansur ; vol. vi with Mu 'Izz ( 4 th Caliph) 
down to the first half of the reign of Mustansir ( 8 th Caliph): 
and the seventh and last volume deals with the latter half of 

J KiMbul-WuMU bitrodm^ion, 7, 

i Sen Cnuheiiv i^mark* nn tli-y hi*tori«w of qatfu r Op. riU cl «*l- 
1 JA08- xjcriif 
I Kiiabu i-WuMr 
1 Istrwtnciicfl* 
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Mustansifs reign, the end of the Fa timid Caliphate, and the 
establishment of the Yemenite Da’wat. In the sixth volume, 
dealing with the life and times of the Caliph Mu'izz, Saiyldna 
Idris gives a very long and the most authoritative account 
extant of Qfitjl an-Nu'man's life and works . 1 The 'Utjuvti'l- 
Akhhar is a very va I liable source for the study of Fatimid 
history, and so far it has never been edited, translated, or 
studied in its entirety by any European scholar . 3 My account 
is primarily bused on it and on soma porLions of the fifth 
volume ; and as the '[’yurt itself cites Qatj! an-Xu'man 
verbatim, we seem to he on safe ground. The account shows 
how closely the ijfnii was associated with the first four 
Fatimid Caliphs, MuhclT t Qa'im. >hinafjr T and MVizz ; how 
gradually he rose to power and reached his zenith in the 
time of Mu 4 iz£, and what a prolific author he was. The 
*Uyun men t cons forty’two of his works and two more are 
mentioned in the Isma il! bibliography t the 

* Folk* 33—il- The refer* iwvs art |o x ropy of the sixth Volume of 
the ’ f/y u ti.. rcVT M t Sy tninficrfbed* datd Rajah, 1351 Xovcmbcr. |03£, aehI 
cwisuting of 32U folios, 

* Tbli has r^ntly bren inrhlkneoJ by W. Inniav in hU p 4 |)rr 

on “An Ismaili Interpretation of JItXtJtAfi. jH)32] L 

fiy + 7Ll; by l>r_ ISnrcn Jiini in hift papers dn the ,J History of tbo 1 -eo„VEIl 

Lki'wat mad Lin Uteri t lire ' 1 p JRdS* (H&tl), 13 d, and cnn 11 The life and 
Times of Qui'pn SxxykU Ansi, the Sulilhld of YomOJl ", JRGA&. (1991), 
iOViiJ + 50o, 506, 50S *qq.* \iud 514 sqq, - and by Dr + Paul Knuu in 
”II ebrflisehe Kind syriache 3iUte ini Etmn'HiU»clietl Kflififtrli ' r h Drr 
xix, I feft 4 1 ~ I3. 244, Dr. IJ u Finn HiumlinT has very kindly drawn 
my Attention to the fnd dint Abniiid Ml Pakha* in lilt foreword to the 
recent edition of the /turn It Jkkirtnu^Safa {Cairo, 1928, p. 3tJ), doubt* 
the vfty eiifitDM oE the ‘CjfUn and it* Author ; Jind UmU the L l'ituti i* 
films mormonr-d in a ebon nut* in the Bombay nlicion of the AtriiJ 
(AJJ. 139th. iv. Hj Shaikh Huh uni mud ‘Alf Rftsipuri. Eke also 

Wr I vanuw, Uuidt to Ibttutili LUrmtuTV* No, ^53 b p, fl£. 

3 Not 14 and U fn the li&E given U-low. This Fihrirt to be the 

work of one IsmiTil al MajdiV who lived in central India during 
ah. II50-1168 tibtlt two hundred yrira OgoJ mid who was a very learned 
scholar. Hi- later pretended to bo the hujjnl of the occult- hjautfi and ihefr- 
upon came into the diiifavonr of I ho dST of the time* It seems that it was 
ivot he whoso nose wm cut r hut it Was bis son, llibattvl-liih, who pniJ for 
the sins of hie father : hut cudounly E'nougk the a ppcllalion mvjj^e]' Lul> 
rtoele to the father. W- Ivutmr* Quid* ic ftmaili Zfternfvnv Pn-fnce and 
No. 3m 73. 
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Of these twenty-two are still preserved (eighteen. completely 
and four partially) by the Western Isml'llfa of India, And 
it can hardly be doubted that in the Yemen some o! his works 
considered, as lost by m are still preserved. Some works, 
not really his, are occasionally ascribed to him. lor instance, 
Kitfih Rabat tcu^Ttf&aUi, Taqtmnti'l-Ahkum* and others . 1 

In addition to the various sources mentioned above, the 
Qatji is also mentioned ami dealt with by some Lima 'Afiharf 
authorities, and accounts of him will be found in the 
Muxtadrak (hi, 313) and Baudfitu't-Jvunfit (Go8-[>). The 
account in the M ust mi ruk is most important, as it contains 
not merelv full particulars of what was known about liim T 
but also a discussion of a number of legal views held by 
QfujT an*Xu l miin. The author of the ifntfadrai explains, 
for instance, why it was that the Qfuli differed in many 
respects from the Shiites (Twelver*) anil how it is erroneous 
to thin It that the Daaim was written by the Shaikh iSodutj 
al’QummL Qadi an-Xu'mitn is also mentioned in the 
following works : EL iv. 355 {sub fE Shfa " by Strothmann) ; 
EL i t 739 (sub u Bohoras * T ) ; Brocketmann, Jroi. Lit., 
i s 187—S ; and Ivanow, Guide to l&maili Lit,, 37 40< 

IL Life 

XaMK.—T he Qdd I s Abu IjUiiufa 3 sm-Xu'mim h. Abi 
'Abdi Mah Muhammad b. Mansur b. Ahmad b, Haivun * 
afcrTamlmJ. 1 


1 the- ration " Apotirpha " in tlli> lilt Mow, 

1 To ih_Ljuth.il him from the Lk Imam " Abu IJeb nifn, for wliote Mtounl 
hk ]hn Klmllikaa, in* &03. leanfc’lHi dmoet invariably cal] him 
” £oh f n-XV ntia *\ aiul nrvif by (be djostgUOtiaa Abu HanUa, 

Ue i* afso rrfcimi to n* J^-Vl ^rfUllr 

* {it'TiL'rallv designated u ^ Then Abu fjntilfn of tin? Shritrt - 
Strathmanik, El. k* 3*5, mb "ShT*" evidently following Rait&tu't- 
JanmU o| MiL BrSqir nbKbw3nsari (Tehran, 1300), p- 6S& MaSUgnai is 
wrorjg in giving the hfWfa ttt Nu'mfcaV father an "Aba Hanif* i ho 
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His pedigrtG is not a matter of doubt, for oil accounts 
agree concerning ir. The pedigree given in the ‘tTyun, 
vol vi + agrees with that given by QofctfreO in the form of 
a genealogical tree on p. 238 of his article. 

BlelTH.—T he exact dote of Ni^maifs birtli is nowhere 
mentioned in the furthontiv* consulted hy me. (jotthcil 
{f, 227) mi vs : “ The father of nlN^man, Abfi ilanifa, was 
himself si well-known litterateur, who had died at the 
advanced age of 104/" No authority is cited for thi« r This 
is a very curious misstatement: for the father of Xu'msin 
may have died at the advanced age of ItH. but his kutup 
could not be Abu Hanth, which Undoubtedly was that of his 
ton Ka 1 man. We shall presently see how this confusion lias 
amen. But this statement has been, it seems to me, the 
mime of another error. Qinji an-Nu'mim died in 363. Some 
scholars think that the above remark applies to him and 
mention the date of his birth as 259. M&smgnon, for instance h 
following GotthciL stated that Xu h maii was horn in 209 and 
died in 363 at the advanced age of 10 U 
GotthciJ'B error seems to be based on a sentence from 
IW Kliailikan (trails* De Shine, hi t 566, Inst live Sines): 

h 4 w evidently juklrti by l he error of OoUhell, t- M Malawi. 

‘ Esquisfie &\wb Blbllqgnphlr QnnitA(n ft jo A Aj&b*nma (,d r-tifauje *./ 
OnVuird St udits prrArnitd tn Edrrurd Hroirnt on hit 60-^ Hirfhitop), Mi. 

* iJ Maivun r ’ i* comet, ft* wo rt-mX m th# Kilnin'l-\lul&t, In the 
notice or *j'vj\ Hii*aln b_ "All b. Nu tnjin : \ *L j 

jy. *jilj Haiyirln* Fdris nml other Imm'Ejf .njthufa bav« 

^■•ntTJLlly 8* al*o GottheiL op, cit., 238; and Oft p. 2fil) (I), In* 

carrot* Brwk^lmwiii, m ho hiJH ' Helyin’■, Mu *. iti. 3Ihas 
aml kintdiriul^Javnal, baa OmrioiuMj unc il*o corner 

AdtWf the I'mmrooa 

1 k t'y«N, YU folio 177- The usual niVta# Aft* AL nl-lAEni^ElL find 

ftlAlaghrfbf' tJAOS. ixvii, 238: JmsfatT-lFiriU, 1). while his wmn 
n**- caJifii Jl aE-QairawanF ,K , GottheiL Up. pit., 2-HJ„ 213. I have* hpwfivtr, 
giien liim Oolv the iriatnn according to tile Tun£ L i]J tradition. 

’ 'AjabK&tm* 332, Xo. IG. lie further mentions tli&l Mm Fjanibi u A . 
Ita Jmfa of ilulmnunitd. father of Eta'min, 
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“ Abu 'Abdallah Muhammad, Abu flanifa's father, lived to 
an advanced age. When four years old he could recite many 
curious pieces which he had learnt by heart* He died in the 
month of Rajah, 351 (August, a.d. 902) aged one hundred 
mid four years, and was buried near Bill) Sulm, one nf the 
gates of Kairawon. The funeral service was said over him 
bv his son/* 1 This passage clearly shows t hat (1) f bn Khidlikan 
is speaking of Nu‘man's father Muhammad who died at the 
age of 101. and (2) the hnuju of Mnhanimud was Abu 'Abdi’l- 
lah, while that of bis son was Abii IJamfu. 

All that can be wild at present with regard to the birth 
of the Qadl is that no known authority mentions it, ami that 
GottheiFa slip lias misled certain scholars. 

N\iw let ufl sec whether any internal evidence can be found 
to indicate the approximate date of his birth. Qadi 
an*Nu‘rufiJi himself says in his ul-Majali* tea l-Ahtsat/arat * 
that he served MuiidT for the last nine years, some months 
and some days of his life. Mnhdi died in 322 9J3, and 
therefore the tjsjrji served him from 313/920 onwards. 
Assuming that Xu'man was about 20 years old at that time, 
He may Have been born ewtto 293. This is quite in consonance 
with hi* death in A.n. 363 at the psalmist's age of “ three 
score uud ten'/ Unless definite authority to the contrary' 
mm bo found, it is safe to ascribe his birth to the last decade 
of the third century of the Hijra, he Himself being a typical 
product of the fourth. 

Death.—T here is very little uncertainty us regards the 
date of his death, lbn Khallikan mentions two dates: 

l InddrntaBj’ tWf also »h.mr# that at tie (imo of ]ii» father'* 
i» 8SJ. NVdtiin bold an important portion in lift-- This is in etunplEti 
icmul with his having l«vn appointed qtit in tbs tlmfl of Mansur, M 
wc •'hall shortly wc. 

t Vi,|. j, (olio 83. Till- reference* an- to a rc-conl ropy transcfitk-il i" 
1351/193-. |Vol. 1 cortstslH ik i !S9. anti vol. il of (olios.) flaiyidni 

Uffj cites this powge verbatim in '(■ jf»"* v, (olio 39fi, Tiio refifincCT 
to till' fifth volume oi I hi 1 Tyfin arc 10 a copy recently in 

1851; 1983 and eonstnUng of 4(1 J folft*- 
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according to lbn Ziilaq, IsVmlti died on the tat day (the 
29th) of Jwnadi II, 363, Friday, 27th March, 974; but 
al-Farghaui in his history of the Qa'id Jawhar my* that he 
died on the first of Rajah, 303/Saturday, 28th March, 974* 
ami that the Caliph-Imam Mu'ta kd the funeral prayer, 
lbn Khalliknn mentions ta Friday night" as the time* and it 
is quite probable that some confusion, due to the Muslim 
fashion of reckoning the day, may have resulted. The MSS. 
of lbn IJajar do not give the exact date, but Gotthdl 1 accepts 
the first date given by lbn Klmllikun, Saiyidna Idris 
{*l f yun t vi„ folio 177) mentions that he died at Cairo on the 
tat day of Jumadk 11, 363/Friday, 27th March, 974; and 
the Itlina 'Asher! sources such ns and the 

Mutfadtak accept this date. 

Madhhab,' Ir. is interesting to observe that according to 
most writers the Qiujl was at lirst a Malikl and Inter adopted 
the IsnuVili faith* lbn Hajor is silent on the point, and 
merely calk him H al-IsmaTlT ' H tiotthcil, however, points out 
thut some authorities like Abtf hMabfism say that he was at 
first a IJatiafj. 3 The 1th na 'Ashart sources sometimes imply 
that he was (tat a Mfdiki, then lie became an Imaffii (Twelver), 
and later adopted the Idmilli faith. 4 The fact of his never 
citing any Imams later than Jn'fjir ns-Sarliq is freely dis- 
cussed, and fear and taqlyu (ijermtatble dissimulation) an? 
also attributed to him. 

The *Vyun does not discuss the quest ion of his madhhab, 
for according to the Is mu Tbs the Qadi was a pillar of their 
faith and the Founder of their legal system. It seems 
probable that as he entered the service of Mu lull in bis early 
life, and successively served lour Fa timid Caliphs, he was 
an Isma ill from the very beginning, or at any rate adopted 
that religion from his early days. As his sour a re given 

1 Op. ell.* *23. 

1 lbn KlmlJikaii. Jfcur sjvlvl-Jtmit&U Mu*t4dmkt *nd EUbctr. 

* Op T dt, 227, n. 3. 

1 1/u-jWmk iiip 313 Ct treq. 
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the itjfia o! " al-Qairawdui ” by lbn ^njar. it is quite likely 
tJiat liis family origin silly came from Qairawfin and was of 
tliEf Malik! ]wrsuasion. And tlie differing accounts of his 
bring a ilalikl. lluunfl, Ithna Asliari, and IstmVill may 
be slue to liis practice of latjtyn in the early days of the 
Knt tinttl Caliphate, or misapprehension in the minds of others. 

] low deep this misapprehension was amongst the It link 
‘Ashuriw is shown by the fact that the Da"a tin was by some 
ascribed to the imam! doctor, Shaikh Suduij lbn BsLusu 
iil-Qumra!, 1 and it was thought necessary formally to refute 
that view, 

ihivn.—Qfidl an-Nu'man himself relates* that ho served 
the first Ftttimid Caliph ul-Mnhdi bil-lah before his death 
(a.n, 322) for nine \%ita, some months and some days; that 
is. from 313/920, and thereafter he served Qaim (Second 
Fat imid Caliph) for the whole of his life. Both of them 
used to be very kind to him. He used to serve Mansur (Third 
Katimid Caliph) even before he succeeded to the Caliphate, 
for some time in the reign of lluhdl and throughout the 
reign of Qairn. Mansur, too, was very good to him. During 
this time his chief duty was the collection, preservation, and 
co p ring of books. 

Just prior to Qi’ima death in 3SB/946, and prior to 
Manor's reign* he was appointed a t brst at Tripoli and 
later at MansurTya. 1 As he was the first of Mansur s 
the Caliph great ly increased his honour and rank, anti Numan t 
too, was so greatly devoted to him that lie w ished to die m 
hh lifetime. 


t ibid. 

* Sec footnote 2 to p- T abovF. 

* t tiffin, V. foliu 378- The name gWen to Pabrn, a suburb ot qiurawnn, 
bv Sanaa* wbA rebuilt if. It w»* Mo »prtnJ bdbw 

[fan KImJ*. iii, 3Sl T uOtM I and 2 I* may bom bv added Ibal MMy a 
WIB thr name giTco to a jflqwrt town Ijingto ti» nl Tumn founded 
bv Mahdi in 303 {lbn KltaL i. 231), xnd Mn%* called the new capital be 
built n^r old Cairo {Mi*r) Cor hi* own reaidtnce by bi- own mm*. 
“Mulixiya " (lbn K-bnU lib 3S0), 
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Quiff an-Nu'miin describes his first meeting with Hu'iiz 
in very graphic terms. 1 He seems to have been greatly 
impresses 1 by the Imams appearance. He says that lie wn> 
stnick by " the refulgence of the itnumat from his 
coiintetiante r . Ho goes on to say that afterwards be mine to 
he on very familiar terms troth with Mansur and with Mn'Tzz, 
and became their confidant. 

Mansur hod onlerod him to sit as within the threshold 
of his own palace** Bui Mu'iee finding that- it was an 
inaccessible place for the poor and the sick and the women, 
who wen? frightened to come within the precincts of the 
palace, ordered si new building to bo built, where he was 
filially accommodated. 

When Mu'izz came from the north he brought with him 
fin-Ni! k nian as his own qadT. Mu e lzk set out from M&nauriya 
on 21st ShawwiiL, 361 5th August, 072. and reached Alexandria 
on 23rd Sha'ban* 3fi2 29th May, 973, where Abu Tahir* the 
qfiijl of Misr (Old Cairo)* on mo to receive him. On 2nd 
Ramadan. 362/Gth June, 973, he reached Mina, the wharf 
of M1ht t opposite Giza, where he was received hy the Qa’id 
Jawhar* Mu'bz reached obQahira (New Taira), wlthoui 
entering Misr, on the 5th, or according to some, the 7th of 
Rnnuujuiu 362/the 9th or Sltli June, 973® 

Now when Mu' lzz entered Cairo mid made that- his homo 
and remained there, he allowed Qiidl Abu Tahir Muhammad 
b, Ahmad b + 'Abdid-lah to remain ns qtldl of l l airo, 4 probably 
in deference to the wishes of the Qa'id Jawhar* He did 
not supersede him by up pointing Nil* man. who had eomc 
with him as the gift/1 of the army * in his place. Abu Tahir, 
however, always consulted Xu'man and asked him to revise 
his judgments. Thus according to the Ismuilitic tradition* 


J Hi* w.irrh ar. cited whitim in 'fi/fl** v* toI k* 37s-3m 
1 "tfyfiji. t, folia 379, 

a Sw l bn K hnllikftii'ji uonut of Jtu'iu, i ii, 377 wjiy 
* ‘Uyvn, vi. fnlki LOS. 

3 f.TOttbrit op, dl., 
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although Nn‘min wu not formully appointed to a higher 
otHeial position, his real rank, as a judicial officer. was 
higher than that of Abu Tahir. 

At another plage in the sixth volume of the ‘Uyiinvl- 
AihbSr it is related that Abu Tahir remained ijniji of Misr 
throughout the reign of Mu'Lcz, under the general supervision 
of QaOi an-Xtt t man. This continued only for a short time, 
fur Nubian dieil ill the following year 363 flT4, and then the 
nihiirs passed into the hands of AbO Tahir and "All b, Nu man, 
who Imd acquired from his father much of what he bad derived 
from the Pure Imams, who in turn derived it from the 
Prophet, ft is well to remember here that Mu'izz and Qidi 
an-Nu‘man were practically contemporaries, the Caliph dying 
two venrs later than bis q<W in 365/HT6- 

After NVmiin's death Abu T«hir used to refer to 'All b. 
Nil’man, just us he used to refer to Nu iniiti in his lifetime, 
and used to have his judgments reviser! accordingly, This 
continued till the end of Mu‘izz s reign (366/&T6) and the 
beginning of the reign of ul-'Aaiz hi 1-liih. 

Thereafter, when Aba Tahir became old nod decrepit, 
and was unable to cutty on the duties of Chief QiitfT, he 
rode to ‘Aziz and wished to resign from his post, hoping 
that someone from amongst his sons would lie chosen for the 
post. ‘Aziz accepted the resignation, but gave the position 
of Chief Qadi and rank in the Da Vat and in the teaching of 
the sciences and philosophy to Ql^i A!i b, Nu man, just os 
in the time of Mu'izz that position used to be he id by ‘All's 
father, NiTmfm. It is further related in the l Vyun (vi, 
folio 188 sqq.) that when ‘AIT took over charge, religion was 
duly served. justice became widespread in all quarters and 
injustice disappeared totally. People no longer followed 
(opinion) or ffyaai {deduction), but they adhered to the 
injunctions of the Qur'an and the practice of the progeny of 
the Prophet, the Imams of his House, as related by the moat 
trustworthy authorities. 'All closely followed the system of 
law propounded by his father. 
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This account confirm* the view that a I though outwardly 
Abu Tahir continued to act oven in the time of JUEitftz, the 
real power ns chief judge was in the hands of Xu'man. This 
state of affairs is quite in consoaaiirc with the general 
tendency of the Isttu^lKa, who make a great distinction in 
the Zfifiir and bdtin ranks. 

Cfi ak-ktE r.- — T he 't/yiia (vol. vi) r describing the personality 
fh f the Q54I, says that Qa^I an-Nu'man held a most respected 
and honoured position with the Imams who were con- 
temporary with him. How he served Mahdf, Qa'hn, and 
Mansur has been mentioned. His position went on increasing 
in t he reign of each .successive lmom t the zenith being reached 
in the time of Mu"izz P when he became " hi g h in rank, great in 
fame, well established in position, and near to h Ls heart in 
affection MiTujs continually made mention of him and of 
his excellence, and marie him Qadl l'Qodal d Chief Justice, 
sind added to it u high rank iu the Thiwut. Hi* regard for 
the Qi4l may further be judged from the fact that be himself 
led the funeral prayer of Xn*mfui. a Tbits, according to 
Saiyidni Idris, not only waa lie a great lawyer, but a pillar 
of the IsroaTli religion. The 'Uyun does not mention his 
exact rank, hut he is generally sup|josi-d to have attained 
the rank of hnjjut iu the hierarchy of the IsmaTlf Da’wat, 
Speaking judicially,. Qu(jl an-Nu'man's orders modified and 
went further than the orders of any officer; moreover, 
xMuMzz commanded him to read the books of the Imams, 
hk ancestors, and to publish the sciences uud the philosophy 
of the Da Vat. 

Saijidna Idris further relates 3 that QM\ nn-NVnuin was 


1 ‘f yZrn, vi, fulkh 30. That u * curium nUttittcnt and incohdiAfc'nt 
uilli Ihc of olbr ftiitliurilh 1 *. .irnl evidj TrilL ihp gcnffaJ smtunt 

dI Ide given by Zykina bUU. It pruUhJv Tvl*rs not to Li* pJJUwt 
rw 'k ,ll|t ^ pOHition^ It Jm gcmroHy tfiidi'fitood thst it waM hiit 

suEt* "All ami Mulmniinjid ur|i* biwani ttief QirfSA, uid bail ibo ifc uffioial >m 
tide of Q^jri-Qurlit, lift infra, p, U> n. h 

* I bn KLahkiin. 

* ri, folio 33 r 
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a scholar endowed with such nil-round learning and excellence 
that even his opponents kid to acknowledge his merits. 
Whatever he wrote and composed, he wrote because of th- k 
knowledge derived from the Imams T who vrere his cun- 
temporaries, And he wrote nothing without presenting each 
chapter or section tu the Imams in question, who either 
corrected what was wrong or confirmed what was correct in 
them, 1 It is this ismalli tradition, placing Qu^T an-Numan 
in such dosc proximity with the Imacos, that gives him the 
highest Dink and authority, Muizr Is reported to have said : 
"lie who performs (or possesses) a hundredth part uf 
what Xu niati performed r to him I guarantee Paradise on 
behalf of God/ T 3 

Ibn Ziilaq, in lib Ilutory of Egyptian Qwf ~-- t speaking 
of his son WlT. is reported to have paid him a graceful 
tribute, " Ili-S father, the Qtujl Nu'man ibn Muhammad, was 
a man of the highest abilities, deeply versed in the Koran, 
fully acquainted with the meaning oE tile expressions con¬ 
tained in that book, 1 skilled in the systems of jurisprudence, 
well-informed respecting the conflicting opinions entertained 
by the legists, learned in Arabic philology, in poetry of the 
higher class, in the history o[ the Imttie- -days of the people 
(the Ancient Arabs), and distinguished for intelligence and 
equity. He composed for that family (the Fat muds) some 
volumes containing thousands of leaves ; they were drawn 
up wdth great talent and in a stylo remarkable for the beauty 
of its cadences and rhymes/' 4 
Soars asii Family—Q adT aQ-Xu'maa* the founder of an 
illustrious family of qadls, was the father of two very 
distinguished sons : 

I. Ajfl'LdJWAtJt AlI a. lar-Kb Mjf. 

Was a distinguished scholar and jurisi, Served as fffdl and 
later as supreme qad\ 7 chief preacher and chief iMum of 

1 s t>SH, vL fi. 33, 35. 

1 'f7yUm, tL folio 41, 

1 la this a refirmee to hia ta'vit book* * 

* Ibn KhaU UL 
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Egypt. Syria, Mecca, and Medina, for nine years under al-'AzIx 
bi'l'li'ik (fifth Fatimid Caliph). He "was the first to have the 
official title of “ QadTI-QudSt ” 1 Bom 329/940, died 
374/984. [KilSbul-Wuiat. 589-091, and Gottheil, op. fit., 
240 sqq.) 

tl, AbO 'Annt'L-L.iii Huiiamuau u. ur.Nir'itjls, 

He was first an assistant to his brother ‘All, then, lie aeted 
for and finally succeeded him as supreme qadi, Win* greatly 
respected and became very influential. Born 340/951, died 
389,999. (Kiiabul-Wvlat, 592, and Oottheil, op. cit., 
243 aqq.) 

The following table taken from Gottheil (op. oil., 938), 
with the addition of dates, gives a dear idea of tin- Nii'inim 
fnniily of jurists : 


H bay fin. 

A bniiMi 

MfiafQr 

Aba + AU3il-lih MubiihHii L.i 

I 

Abu Barilla JuvNci'miLn* «L [fi4 


Abu'l- E3-=■ Lii 'ALi 
tl- 374 M l 

A bp ^Abdi'I-liih fl]-liuih\in 
bctaulrt 


Abu ^AbdTMih minimi 

i!. 

Ahh l QteLm AbduVAiLs 
killed 401/103! 

Atm Miltiiniiniul &hQidim 
finally deposed 44 l/llMf 


III. \Vohks 

Despite the Inert that Ibn Khnllikuti aaya that the Qi(Ji 
wrote thousand* of pages and was a vary prolific author, 
he is only able to mention six of his works, Xos. 3> 5, 6* 8, 18. 
and 37 in our list below. Ibn Ijnjar mentions none of tin 
works ; and the It] inn ‘Aflharlauthorities mention the Ito'aut k 
Sharhu l-Akkbar, Mukhlamru * l-At ftu r t mid one or two others.* 

1 KWbu'lWuJat. m tt . 

1 JUWnrfml- h m, 3J3 sqq + 
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Gottheil Brinks that only Shnrhu't-Aihbdr " seems to have 
been spared lor us ’\ l But Saiyidna “Iraidu'il-djn Idris b. 
Italian in hia ‘Uyunul-AVibar, vol. vi t mentions forty-two of 
his works and two more arc attributed to him in the Fihmstu t- 
MnjthV, vtz. Nos. 14 and 14 below, 

1 am giving below a classified list of the works of Qiirfl 
uti-Nu'roan. without following the usual order in which they 
are mentioned in the ‘Dyffii. The works indicated as 1 lost 
or “ preserved ” represents the generally received opinion of 
Western IsnuVlli scholars in India to-day. No information 
from the Yemen is available, and it is possible that by further 
search works considered as lost by us may lie found to be 
extant. It will be observed that out o£ the Qiidi & forty-four 
works, twenty-two are considered as completely lost, eighteen 
arc wholly preserved, and four art- partially preserved (Nos. ) 
17, 21, and 22), Considering the important position of the 
author, the loss of half the number of his works during the 
last five centuries is one the result of which, for Ismailisru 
and fsiuflilitic studies generally, can hardly' be over¬ 
emphasized. 

Of the Qfulfs works, only five are known to be preserved 
in European libraries; the rest are quite unknown. Ail 
incomplete copy of the Sk&rfiti f-.d iJiba? (No, 33) exists in the 
Stoatsbibliothek, Berlin. Parts 13 and 14 of this work, and 
three others, viz. Da‘Sitnu’l-Isiam, 1 (No. ft), Atosu l-Ta tnt 
(No. 21), and al-MojaUtva'l-MusayaratlNo* 40) have recently 
been acquired bv the School of Oriental Studies, Loudon. 

QApi a.v-Nu‘man's Works 

CtARElHfD List 

Prescfrcd , * - .18 

i'lrtj&lliy psjcrvsi . * 4 

Tetilly'lwt ... 22 

Tclal , . .44 

1 GoUheil, op, cit* 229, The MS. ie Berlin, No. M62, 

■ (U>33) BBOS„ vii, 3W. 
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A- Fiqh (Canon Law) 

*1. C U*V1 Kitabu'l-f&k. 

-2. J/«JMf«aru7-/*iS. 

3. jU-Vi Aj&fc'UiMor. 

*■ I » 

*2. f «dJ £iM'a?i6w‘. 

C j, ‘ * 

5. _;Lo>Vl at-Iqfixdr. 

6. JlirVl al-lttijaq wa'l-ljlmiq. 

7, ^dO 1 ! fil-Kiinhu l-Mttqfrmr, 

8, 4^::^ sj — aijl <il Qaxifhi u'l- M ituUikimbti. 

*9. j*%-YI jJWi DaUTimu’I-Ishlm. 

*10, jCVl Mukhtasant'l-Alter. 

11. iUj w'dJ Kitab I'aiim >m l/jiln. 

*12, Kitabu't-ftshiira . 

13. s (JvjJ 1 *J&* KiUfiyatn*-RaW, 

14. Mmhapil-Fam*id. 

B. Munuzani (Controversy) 

15 . jOl J) Jt »J j 3 LJ) 
d7’/?d.'raiai/«7-.l/(Si'73^i /T *fild r sh-SfiSfi'7. 

16. jjIjjJ! £ ^ J 1 . ^ 

Kiidb fihi'r-Radd ‘ala Ah until b. Shttaih aUBagkS&H, 

17. uj ^ JjJ \ j jUl Cj^ 4 IL-JI 

itr-ltiiiila Bitot ul-Baynn fTr-ftmld 'ilia ibit Qnhiiba, 

18. jJi 1 Ikhlilaf Us ul i "I - }f fuihiih iVj, 

Damighu’l-iimiz JVr-Radd 'ulal-llkl {Fatakl ?). 
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C. Ta'wil (Allegorical Intcrpretilt ion of the Qur'an) 

20. jtH 

Nahju's-Sti&U ita MaWifati UmCt-TamL 
*21. (j-U Asasu't-Ta'icil, 

*22. Jl j'j" Ta'wihi'd-Da ( ai}». 

D. Haqa’iq (Esoteric Philosophy) 

23. ^ ttdiwfu’l'Mfi'ri/ii. 

21. a.'uVIj KHabu (-Ttfu lnti waH-hwlrHOt. 

25. JTUJ-I oU1 Km MtxVu l-Ifaqi iq. 

20. A.UV 1 ,J ^t!T KililbfJ'l-Imamat, 

E. 'Atja'id (Dogmatics) 

* 27 . i,'L^ —ii" <il-Qapdai\i'(-M‘diitdm. 

20, aU^V|> wiliSJl -‘^S' KitSbu‘t-Ta‘Squb wa'l-Intiqad. 
20. .ic-ili Kitibtd-DuW. 

30. Kitiibu i-IIimnw . 

31. JJi ij jil 1 Kitahi'Hluln tm'th-Thiyab. 

32. Kitabu'sh-Shurut 

F. Akhbar and Sira (Tradition and Biography) 

*33. j 1 j-Vi ^ SfiarJju'l-Akhbar. 

■■ w 

34. o' j 
DlnVu'l-Miimi (an urjusct). 

35. oli 
Dhulul-AlUian (all urjfisa). 

G, Ta'rikh (History) 

30, pSU ,_JL. Mnrnqib BtmT liattftint. 

*37, JjeuN *-&»' IftitfVm'd-Dn'n'aL 

JBA 9 , jlXFtKY 1 D 34 , 3 
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H. W&‘z (Sermons) 

38 , ^JUdt JtfaKjmrkVaMi. 

39, j_. j« C.J ^Ui Xijll Jl <|UJI 

«r-/?i,?afa (M^-lfurshid it J/wrr/T Tarbiyati'l- 

Mu mini n m 

*40. oU^j -tT 

Atmi c^ifajato 

I. Miscellaneous 

1 1* bJ* jt Ta unht’r-Iiu'ifn, 

I 

42, ^ 1 OL-ll* J/rt m7?na/fi7-d 1 iftf )Hfl. 

43. ullS^ Kitabu t-TaqrV tra't-Tumf, 

M- jj*— TU- J/nyfriA>iVAVjHff. 

J- Apocrypha (Works sometimes erroneously attributed 
to Q?Idi an-Wmiii) 

t 

0) f.j* T aqttHvHi’l-Abkam. 

(-) tj—^lj Ar- Rabat tra't-Tamlll. 

I 

(3) vw, 1 *i I *__>*— Sirota’ l- A ’tiiHiw. 

Zhwmptu* Zis# 

After classifying the wort* of Qiicll an-Nu'ruaii, I now 
give below shortly oil the information concerning each of 
the hooks drawn chiefly from the ‘Vi/u n, voJ. vi. The works 
of special imjxwtanoe are marked with an asterisk. 

After giving the list of the QikJi B works, Saiyidni Idris 
says *: ** Most of these works are well known in the Yemen 
and only a few of them are lost.” Unfortunately he docs 
not say which of them had perished by his tun*. It is also 
stated further, on the authority of “ the author of the Sira 
of K llama , that in odthiion It) l/uw the Qiidf was the 


* Tip folio 40* 
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author of numerous rum*il (tracts) to quitis and other 
individuals. 

A. Tiqh 

L Kitabu'l ida^. 

A comprehensive work on fiqh containing all the authentic 
traditions and reporta with their hn&h, consisting of 220 
apff\ l In the introduction to the Jqlimr the author says 
I hail it consisted of some 3,000 pages ; this approximates tu 
some extent, with the 3,520 pages according to the ordinary 
computation of the ujta\ The author began writing it in 
MahdTs reign. It is now completely lost, except for the 
occasional glosses anti citations from it which occur in many 
jiqft works. 

2. fkhtimru'I-hlilh, 

A shorter work of a similar character. Obviously an 
abridgment of No. I. Entirely lost. 

3* Kitahul-Ikkhdr* 

A book in thirteen njm\ Still preserved, I have never 
seen a copy. According to the introduction In Iqfmr it is 
also an abridgment of No. I and cons is ts of 300 pages. 

4* hI-YmM 6 , 

This is omitted in some copies of l Uyun r vL Part i on 
ibada( seems to be last; part ii on ltni'amahlt is still preserved. 
The introduction not luring available, no further information 
is forthcoming. Next to the Da l S f im r it is considered as of 
great authority in legal questions, and as of equal weight 
with 31ukh(QMirut-Arfi{ir T Ikhb3r t arid IqtLsdr. 

0 . nblqt isdr. 

Wholly preserved, (‘oniains a very valuable introduction 
giving the extent of the Ijnk (No h 1) and tkhtmr (No. fl), 
and showing that it was the abridgment of the llhhdr. It 

t Sing, jui 4 11 pnrt ". It is not tn my exactly wbfll th*? cxlrnt 

«f the jiff 1 was in ttoo^ d*yi: to-day it is reckoned on 10 pcgca. Kl* 
K ft cii ilJlnl iii JMAS- fnr April, I 033* p, SB'S- 
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consists of two volumes ns all Ismfiili Jiqh works, pari i 
dealing with and part ii with madmatfli. Each volume 

is about 90 pages, 8 by 5 indies. Tbn Khallikuii mentions it 
erroneously as al-lnti§&f . Gottheil (op, cit. T 221) mentions 
it as follows : <tf Fatinicde Law (says MaqiM) t according to 
the ShT'itc! doctrine, was first taught- at the Azhnr in 8afar 
3G5 (975), when 'All b. Nu’man, the cadi, mt in the Cairo 
mosqiic known as Ashar and dictated u compendium of law 
composed by Ills father for the Shfites. This work was 
called the IqtisurS* 

6. Kiiah ol-Iitifaq wal-Iftiraq, 

Completely lost, A book in 40 ajza\ giving the differences 
between the opinions of jurists and the correct opinion 
according to the ahlu'l-hail^ I bn Kknllikim mentions 
IHtiiiJfiil-FuqtihtV ; probably the saint' work. It should 
not be confused with Kb, 18, IkMUaf Umtit-MadknJuh, 
which IB Mill preserved* 

7. Kitab al'M ttqtasir. 

Lost. An abridgment ol Ko. G. 

8, alQayldatul-31 nntakhf&a . 

Preserved. A very brief qmlda in the rajaz metre con¬ 
taining an epitome of legal propositions. These etmipendiuni& 
arc generally used for memorizing rules of law, 

9, Baa*imu 1 M slam . 

Full title p Lki*&imul-Isldm fl dhtkri'hffatal tm'l-Haram 
u-al-Qaduifa wal-Aldwu, Preserved in its entirety. Copies 
fairly common. Consists of two volumes of about 790 pages 
each ; voL i, dealing with 'ibfidai, begins with an Important 
book on Tfudrc; voL ii deals with mu'Smaiui. 

It is related in the 'UgSinft-AklibSr, voL vi. that once at 
the court of Jlu'Izz, NVmin was present at a largo gathering 
consisting ol a number of tld'ix when the conversation turned 
upon the difference* regarding reported traditions, and how 
on account of this n number of erroneous opinions bod come 
into being ns innovations. And Imam Mu'izz spoke to them 
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about correct opinions and legal propositions > and how hk 
community will necessarily follow the previous gen&rationa 
closely; and repeated the curious tradition ol the Prophet: 
* 4 Verily, you will follow the paths of previous generations 
tike unto a horseshoe follows upon a horseshoe, or on arrow 
feather, an arrow feather : to this extent that if they 
(the previous generation*) entered the hole of n serpent, 
surely Vou too will follow them /" 1 Then Mu'fes reported 
the well-known hadllh of the Prophet : J ‘ Whcu innovations 
appear in my community, let the learned man make manifest 
hk learning; else the curse of God be upon him "; and 
turning to the Qitfl he said : * L You T O XV min, are the one 
indicated by tins saying in these times /' 3 He then com' 
innnderi Ku'i&att to compose the and 

explained to him the li roota 7P (it^ttl) mul the "branches” 
iJnrtT) of the law, and related to him authentic traditions 
from his forefathers, the Imams ol the House of the Prophet, 
and the Traditions of the Prophet lumself, and distinguished 
those concerning which the rei>orters had differed. Mu izz 
further told him on the authority of Imam Jn'far ns-KTulii[ 

1 jJ SjJi-A [I. 341 For a Himilw Hhrito Imdiiion 

l| tl ! hn4ilfi leik®, .U njT intt'u'i-Btihm j a r p.V, jjj. Syctl SulnJmnn 

Nfidwi, the kanicd r^3 it+ir cvf Ma iirif (\x*m£ndh r l r -P-)* kindly udumii cit 
that similin- traditions eiiri aij«i in t h# Munnite col leel khih, t-.ti, BnkMri* 
eo Ed. Mrn*l*Kutab al-M^riya, Cairo* ah. 1327. KitalmlrrtijfrM* 
i? H 17041 ; (ft) BL HwtoE aldpaliM, Cairo, aju VUa, jmxt lx t p r m. 
| r 14, to p- 127, 1. I. I n^rrt [ llave nottWf** i a wliliun. Muslim, 

Etl IliniM-Kutsib al-Mipdy*. Cairo, a it J327, JftWfti/r-Vim* 
ii F 4l& r Tirmidhl. Ed. llttjtah* t I'rws, DiUK A.H. 1342, Kftd&v’l'rfjfrfep 
ji p 41 1 , tfJi- Hd- Tihif Frtmf inf 1'nUnn. CSojmt, Ktf £7* iii. 
M^ii'WiKdr, NftwJkiaharp wl„ u 322: iiu 3 24- 

* |lU| ^-1 J JjJ* ^Jl Jj-jJ Jipdj 

^ Jl ^ "Jj J ^ 

^1 ^ *^Ul ^I j^l j ^ ^ 8 J 1 ^ ^ ^ 

S * 1 j ji J jij d ! d Jirj 3 j 1 ■% If Ll 

J^-J ^ ^Tir-a/WI ^ wUjJI [I. 34]. 
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tliitt hlaw was founded upon s.-vcn pilUja *’ {da'SVfw, 
fling, di‘Sm and di'ama), viz. mjlaya, 1 takiira, mUV, sakat, 
Sfiwm. hnjj, and jtkatl. Then he discussed the r ralai/tt of 
'All; the real nature of hitiin (as distinguished from tsjtfm) ; 
the H'ttltii/ti of the Imams descended from the Prophet ; the 
nature of liiuirruit and its transference by n/m ? (valid appoint* 
numt). Thereafter he related the testa merits of the Prophet 
and of ‘All, and how it is necessary to love the Imtims ; then 
tahafci, wilSl, stilvt, ftajj, and jihad ; then what is 
permissible and what is not regarding food, drink, sale, 
divorce, inheritance, evidence, and all the other subjects 
connected with Jiqh. 

Qadi on-Nn'mein cninposied the book as planned bv Imam 
MiPira, and used to get it revised chapter by chapter and 
paragraph by paragraph by Mu'icz, who rejected what was 
unsound and corrected and retained what was right. Thus 
there came into existence a book, short yet authoritative, 
which is a miracle of Mu'ixz through the instrumentality of 
his iffl’7 and “friend" (wntf), Qatfi an-Xu‘man (‘ttyjin, vi. 
folio 35). 

In addition to this account of the oom|>asition of the 
work, we have also a letter of al-Hnkmi bi l-lah, doted 00th 
Disu f-Qa da, 391, 12th October, 1001, to Hariih b. Muhammad, 
(hi 7 of the \ Omen, which makes the Dn'aim the paramount 
authority in legal questions among Tsma'iiis, 2 al-Hsktm, 
after discussing various questions with which we arc not 
here concerned, enjoined HarOn b. Muhammad to follow 
strictly that which was laid down in, and to avoid every 
path contrary to, the fiook of Allah and flic Traditions of 
the Prophet, as derived from his ancestors, the rightly-guided 

■ me wool irnjfijfii ten (eveml meaning*. inrltldinR <* gu* ftli*n sbii j V 
Itm.yiUo l»I pronoun R.d but the hmi-ili* p^xiettn^ it 

wtt" » faiha. It trismus th it* technical MOWS, the lov* and i|< vniinn whieh 
I lie true Mirvcr (DMt’mia) mu*f bro toward* tbeltniffi itlil the tMtt’l-ktil 
Tin* duty la clearly laid dawn in the 0 r -Alt piwemd in the 

fill'll m* WiiSw. Cf. Fyxre, ItmuUiLnw ,.f Willt, To 1 ■ 

1 Thi* loiter Injilt) ii jtfewrvwi i Q v#ta. vi. folio 2SS. 
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Imams, and “Tout answer to those who question you 
concerning legal questions about what is forbidden and what 
bs allowed should be from the Da *fi' hn u ’ l- I slum in preference 
to all the other books which have been handed down h \ l 
Saividna Idris confirms this in Ms rimla entitled Idahu'l-Ptihn 
wa Ibanalul-IIidatfat hy saying: The Dtfffim is to he relied 
on in preference to nil other works handed down, on account 
of this dispatch o( al-llukim to Ills du'i of the Yemen, Himtn 
b. Muhammad/ 1 s He then cites the actual words of al-Hakim 
and adds that “ for matters on which the jfia'&'im is si tout, 
it is permissible to consult other authorities/' These in 
practice are firstly, Mukhtamrul-Athdr and l r a»tv*; both 
of these he ins of equal weight. Secondly, IJrftbdr. Iqtivir, 
Muntakftaba, and any other legal works of the author ; and 
lastly, later glosses 3ike the Kitabu%$lawa&hl* and later 
works like Tnjmmu't-Ahkixm, Kifabn'ti-Xajah (for marriage 
and divorce only), and a few others, 

Saiyidni fdits also relates * that the Wnztr Ya'qub b, 
YQsuf b. Killis. himself a renegade Jew, wrote a handbook 
on fiqh, known as Mu^innaful-Wazlr, He began with 
takara, then prayer, poor-tax, fast, pilgrimage, holy war, and 
dealt with all the other chapters on fiqh, according to the 
nuuihhvb of the Imams ol the House of the Prophet. In this 
he closely followed Qatfl ati-Nu'man, and imitated his method 
and style. Out of this work, according to Saividnu Idiis, 
only those portions are to be relied on which agree with what 
the QJhji has laid down in h.m booka like the Da"a na ami the 
Mukhlamr, 


1 pW* j* fljJLlj J#l\ j .y Jt 

i Foli» ILK Thin Rttafa coiuiriLl of -30 am all iu\km. 
i This h mi ritLQQMi by Fyxw in hii “ Xsouili Law ct Mufu. 11 = JItEHAfi. 
IrjKT 1932, s-s-< vol. vin, p. £8, 

i ri h fglto 201. Tbls fact ii iltlu incntttfiwi by LidtbciL op, cat.* 

2*2. 
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No known copy seems to exist in Europe* 1 thou git in India 
complete copies are not rare, us it is generally one of the 
earliest books taught to the initiate Ln Ismail ism, and is 
normally studied immediately after KitSbu'f-Tohnm (No* 12)* 
Professor Strothmann wrote to me on 3rd .March, 1932: 
11 When I was In the Yemen, Tsmii Ilia denied to have any 
knowledge of it! I found it at Aden, but they would not 
give it* There was ft MS, nt Leipzig in the Collection of 
Ciustnv Fook Library." 1 have seen a number of complete 
copies, the oldest being a copy of voL in dated ajl 
exactly five centuries old* 

An early mention of the Da'aim occurs in the Rahatul-Aql 
of Saiyidiut HamlduYl-dui al-Kirnuihl who died apparently 
shortly before the death of al-Hakim bi umriT-lih (d. a.u. 411), 
al-Kinuinl mentions severed works in his introduction to 
voj. i of the Rfihat.iiJ''AqK which should lie rend before 
studying the Rahntul-*Aql. First comes the Qitr'nn and then 
several works of Qn^i an-Nu'mhn among w hich is the DaYfim. 
The next important reference is in the Sim ol nt~Mu a oiyid 
fl'd-filn ash'Rhlrazh who relates that be used to hold assemblies 
in the presence of the Bu way hi d Sultan Abu Kalijir* where 
he expounded infer nfm the IM d r mu Llshim of Qlidl 
un-Xu mun_ (Hnmdiml, * + Hist, of IsmftTU Da L wat t etc*” 
(1932), JRAS\M 9 131.) And lastly, Dr. Hamdani kindly in¬ 
forms me that .Sniyidmi Tnuidu'd-din Idris b. Hagan mentions 
the Ikfa im also in his Zahnt ?* Mu 'am, chap. xsni. These 
are all the references ] have been able to collect so far, but 
I fee! certain that there must be several others which I have 
been unable to trace, for the Da*a im is a work of outstanding 
importance in the Du'wiit literature. 

The DitUVim is also mentioned in the following works ; 
By Strothmunn. ba\ fi ShFa ”: EL iv. 355 ; s.v T “ Bohoms T : 
EL i. 739; Xa&hfitl-Hujub wi'l-Aslar (cd. Hidslyct Husain, 
Calcutta), Nos. 1095-41; Rautiaiu t-JanuM (Tehran), hv 

1 A ropy tif tc 3. i haa only nvrntly l*wtl tvqoind by the School of 
Origin a] Stullra, London. MOS. lftS3 h vri, :iU-D. 
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or. 


Md- Bhqir iil-Khwiinsfiri. 6&0, a -65^: Kaxhfu'z-ZanuH 
(Constantinople ed.), i, 1132 : Mmitahul- Mfiqal by Md. b. 
Isma'il (Tehran), 318; flnd the Mmtadrak cites it con¬ 
tinuously ; hut see particularly iii, SIS sqq. 

A summary of vol. ii in Hindustani was published under 
tlit- title nf SJiiirhi i-Mn S’il. tbrtiacta from it have been 
published by me: (1) on Bequests to Heirs” (1029), 
JBBRAS., S.S, 5. 141 ; aiul (2) on '* MuCa ” (1932), ibid.. 
N.S. 8, 85, The KUSbu'l-Wasaya from volume ii, containing 
that vitv interesting document, tie- irn^hfn of 'All. is being 
published by me with a translation, notes, and an introduction 
in the hmoili Lair of IFtHs (Oxford University Tress). 

10, }lit]ddtimru l‘Mhar (also Ikhtixiiru ]-Athar'l). 

Liiter Imam MtCijw asked Nn'miin to abridge the Ikia im 
for the use of officials and judges, and this abridgment was 
called IkhUsam'l-AthdT. It is to be noted that the book, 
which exists to day in two volumes, similar in arrangement 
to the Da‘aim but shorter by about hall, is called 
JhikUoxun/l-Athir, It is very curbus that in the introduction 
to this work nothing is mentioned about its lieing the abridg¬ 
ment of the Da&tm. According to the introduction, the 
book was composed in 348, and “AH b. Nu'mAn was permitted 
to teach it. As St exists to-day it is the recension of Nu'maii's 
grandson, Husain b. "AJi b. NuTnan. In all probability the 
two works are the same, although in his account of our author 

Haiyidna Idris only mentions jWI In the 

introduction to the lirst volume of the MuiMamni f-^Aar, as 
It now exists, we have the following from the author himself; 

« J T . jL-aj-Vh jV; 'a* ^ 

The Ikhtiffirn'l-At ft fir was originally named Kitiibu'd-Dinar, 
because it could be copied for a dinar. But when Mu/iaz 
examined it, he found it of great value, as it contained in 
short comics many authentic traditions of the Imams, and 
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recommended to Qa^i an-Nii'man that tlie title should be 
a more dignified one and suggested Ikhtiwrul-Afhor ; lor 
in Lis view the title Kitdint d-Dinar reduced the book in 
the eyes of the people, This book was also carefully revised 
and corrected! by [mum Mu 4 izz t if Saiyidna Idris and the 
introduction to the book are to be believed. 

The book is wholly preserved. It consists of two volumes 
of about 350 pages each, and the distribution of the subject 
is the same as that of the Da'aim, except that the important 
chapter on limn, which is a characteristic feature of the first 
volume of the /Ar H «’m r is absent here and w« have tithdra 
at the very commencement. 

1L Kirdb Ymm wa huh. 

Probably preserved. Xu copy lias been seen by me so far. 
A popular work concerning the obligatory prayers. 

12. Kitabu t-Tahdra. 

Preserved, A brief work of about 200 png* 1 * on ritual 
purity {taftilm), and on prayers, both obligatory (mnjfri Ida) 
and traditional fmasnuna). It is generally the first book 
taught to beginners in the Ininailitie sciences, 

13 . Kaifltptus-Suhlt. 

Lost* A controversial work showing the fallacies of other 
sects who do not follow the Prophet's injunctions. 

14. MinMjul-Far^id. 

Preserved. This work is not mentioned In the list given 
in the 'Utfun. but it is attributed to our author in the 
Ismiuli bibliography Fihrislul Majdn\ Ir deals with the 
laws of inheritance. A tract of about 30 folios (5 by 71 
inches) of doubtful authenticity, 

B. Munozara (Controversy) 

15 . ar-Rimhtul-Mi&nya fi'r-Rudd k aliV$fhShafi% 

Lost. A polemical tract against Imam Shartl. In two 
large parte. 


16, Kit fib Fthtr-RiuM ‘aid Ahmad fr. Shumih al-BftgkdfitT) 
Lost. Similar to above against Ibo Shuraih. in two 

parts. 

17. nr-Riifita DhdUt'l-Butjfin JTt-Radtl 'aid Ibn QtUaiba. 
Partially preserved nt least. Polemic against ‘Abdu Mali 

b. Muslim b. Qutaibu. 1 have not oome across complete 
copies, The one I have seen contains the first eight ajsS’. 
jliout sixty small folios, 4 by 5 inches. 

IS. Ikhlitdf LhiiU'l-yifsdhahih. 

Preserved, From the title it seems to Ik a very valuable 
work, I haw only been able to examine one very modem 
and imperfect copy ; 1S9 folios. 5 by 8 inches. But copies 
are not very rare. The introduction shows that the work 
before us is the recension of Quiff 1-Qudat 1 'Abdu 1- Aziz b. 
Muhammad b. aa-Ku'mSn. It is further said that QadI 
an-Nn'iuan showed the book to Imam Hu izz . las son. 
Muhammad, to Imam Aziz ; and AbdiiT^AzTz in turn showed 
it to Imam nl-IJukim. The copy before me is too incorrect 
tor detailed work; hut St is a liook which, carefully studied, 
should give us much information regarding the legal system 
of the ismuills, although a cursory perusal of it produces 
a disappointing impression. 

IP. Damiglnt'l-Miijii (! or Mu'akhkhar) fir-Radd alal‘‘Itk t 
(! or F'ft/flH), 

Lost. In four ajsa. 

C. Ta'vril (Allegorical Interpretation) 

20. Ntihjuu-Sabil itd Ma'rifati ‘flmi't-Ta’irtt. 

Lost. In two volumes. 

21. AsSJtu't-Ta'wiU, 

Partially preserved. Written before No, 22. Baiyidna 
Idris says that only sixteen ajza* arc preserved. A very 
important and much studied work, dealing with and 

numerous Qur’anic stories and verses. A complete Persian 

1 A title ncviT tpplictl tc Qi'Ji wi-SVinSn, sec aui* 1 10 !*■ I — 
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version was made by SniyidmL al-Mu'aiyid ffd-dln r which is 
in existence to-day, but copies avery rare. The intro¬ 
duction says that the volume contains the ^ inner meaning” 
of what is stated in the Ba'fFim. The copy I have seen 
has 325 folios, about 5 by 2 inches * and seems to contain 
seventeen aj'jV. 

22, Ta f w3u*d-Da '¥im . 

Partially preserved. This is the title by which it is generally 
known ; but the Ml title according to a MB. examined by 

mo is: pAc Jp J-tjJl V S 

3- 340 folios, g by 9 rncliw. Six ajza 
are preserved. eneh containing t*tt vmj&it, sixty majatis in nil. 
Denis only with the fir tit volume of Ua'a’m on f ibddat. In 
the ‘Vyftn, Saiyidnu Idris mentions twelve ftjza '; possibly 
the second half is lost. A very important work. It is read 
soon after th'> Dit'aim among Western Istna'IIIs in India. 

D, ELiqa'iq (Esoteric Philosophy) 1 

L>3. %ududu%Ma l rifa fi Ta/sinl-Qur'iin u'a't-Tm&ih Wt- 
Tn'ml, 

l^wt. Contained exegesis and tn'wlh Seventy ujztV. 

24. Kitabnl-Tfivliut tca'l-Imamai. 

Preserved. In two volumes, i have not seen a copy. 
Deals with the public utterances of ‘All I, 

25. Kitnb Ithfmin'l-Haqu’iq ft Ma rifaU TuichWl-KhuIuj. 
Lost. In one volume. 

26. K tf Hit Jll-hniimat. 

Lost. In lour volumes. This was distinct from Xo. 24 ; 
a ad seems to have been lost since fisniyidiiii Idris’s times. 


1 Although tin x-ctiant ami U art so derided, it i* pot «Iwavs cagy to 
dulingufoti clearly between * weft dealing with Jn'tWf and another with 
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E. ‘Aqi'id (Dogmatics) 

27. al-Qtisidalu’l-Mitkhlara. 

Preserved. A short qafidu in the ntjaz metre, concerning 
Imamat and Hujjflt, who b fit for these positions and who is 
not, although he claims it. 

2$, K\talnit-T<Ciiquh (or Ivttqqub) wa'l-IntUjSd. 

Lost. In one juz\ 

29. Kitabn'd-Du i S > . 

Lost. In two ajz5\ 

30. Kitabu’l’Himim f~i Aduhi ltliba'i't-A minut. 

Preserved. In two parts. A volume of about 200 folios. 

An interesting work showing how one should act til ordinary 
life so as to conform with the social manners and practices 
of the I mums. 

31. Kitabul-ffiila r rnth-Thiyab. 

Lost. In one jttz . It is very unfortunate that this is lost, 
for it may have contained much curious and entertaining 
information. 

32. Kitiihush'Shurut, 

Lost. Us extent is not mentioned in the ‘VyUn, nor the 
subject with which it, dealt. 

F. Akhbar and Sira (Tradition and Biography) 

33. SharhuI-AhJibat. 

Full title: KUab ShnThu'l-Akhbclr fi Fftd<TiK'n-Stdf‘ 
al-Mitkfitiir tra Atfl-Mustofin ul-Akkynr tnin aM'inrwKrtl"/* 
After. Preserved, in four volumes, sixteen ojaT. A large 
work, concerning the Iniiiins and their excellence. Partially 
preserved (eight aft? only) in Berlin, No. 9662. Ahlwardt. 
ix, 295- Complete copies are not uncommon in India. 

31. Bhatu'l-Minan (an urjCizn). 

Lost.. Contained in metrical form the biography of Imam 

Mu‘bz. 

35. Dtetu'l-Mihan (an «*$&»}. 

Lost, Concerning the biography of Makhlad nd fMjjal 
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aLAfariq. This Maklilnd “ ail-Dnjjnl ” seems to he the well- 
blown Kliiirijite rebel. Ibn Khullikan (iii, 182) says ; u Jt 
"iia lit the reign of al-Qo im that Abu Yazld Makhtad lbn 
Kaidad 1 the Kharijitc revolted against the Shl'ite dynasty," 
Makhtad died in the reign of Mansflr (Ibn Kh;il„ i, 220}. 

6. Ta'rikh (History) 

36. Manfiqib Butn fliishim wa Muthiilib limn Umayya . 
Preserved. Two volumes. This work ami Nos, S3 

and 37 were written at the command of Imam Muizz. 
Historical work containing praise for tlie Imfims of the house 
of Hiishim and Name for the Umayyad family. 

37. IfiitShu "d-Da'ical tea Ibtida u ’d-lbiwlftt. 

Preserved. In two volumes. A very important work 
dealing with the early history of the Kali in ids in Egypt.. 
Ibn Khnflikiin mentions it a* Kitab Ibtidii aH-IkfvHxt If f- 
'Uhavliijiti. 

H. Wa‘? (.Sermons) 

38. Kitab Ma‘SHm «J-Afaftdv. 

Lost. In one volume. Contained the religious teaching of 
Imam MahdL 

39. ar-Risdta UaUMurthid tut-DSi bi M ixr f> Turbiyatil- 

Mupunin, 

Lost. In one volume. Tract, concerning the teaching of 
true tw 1 severs written to t he da‘I o f Misr (Old Cairo). Gen era! Iv 
known by the title o! T<irbiijatu’LMu’minln. 

40. Kitab uf-MajSlis nal-Mnmyarat, 

Preserved, In four volumes. A huge work of some 1,000 
jjiiges of a didactic nature giving an account of seances with 
imam Mu'tez. The work contains some autobiographical 
information, but 1 have not bad the opportunity to go through 

1 MftirirT. Khitaf, Cairo * 1 ., hap. ^iCll ^ AjJt, ii, m it , 

Sw also O’UiiT, Hi*. Fat. Khnt., 8P, 
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it carefully, Jt is one of the books greatly studied by students 
Ln the early stages. 

L Miscellaneous 

41. Tamlur-Rii'!/*!. 

Preserved. In one volume. On the interpretation of 
dreams. I have not come across this book, 

42 * JtanSmStv'l’A'imnm, 

Lost. In one volume. On the dreams of Imams. 

43. Kiifib at'TmjrT t ca’i-Tti'nlf. 

Lost, A book upbraiding those who presume to write 
books on legal questions without proper knowledge. Two 
large volumes. It is a pity this is lost; it may have contained 
much to dissuade the present writer from his task nod to 
instil diffidence. 


■I I. Majaiihti h-S i'inti. 

Full title : MqfBfiku’n-Ni'ma ft dkikr I»tfihdni l-KMq ft 
a ttfv&him ten amtcalibim- Preserved. This is not mentioned 
in the ‘Utftn ; but only in the Fihrklnl.\htjt fti*. Concerning 


the Quranic verse (9, 11): 


#J p , * 




.U'Jl p % fiw'i 


I have not come 


across this work. 


J. Apocrypha 

( 1 ) Tttqtnttvt'l-Ahknm. 

Is a legal work, containing a very brief summary of legal 
ml™ in the form of a code. The propositions of law are 
generally maibered as I, 2, 3. etc. It is a modem work of 
unknown authorship, and is not uncommonly used as a handy 
hook of reference. Topics, not uncommon. 

(2) itr-Ruhat Mf-TasaJli. 

This is also sometimes ascribed to QodT an-Ku'man. It 
is a very small tract of about 25 pages of a didactic character. 
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(3J Si ratal-A ’immti. 

JSo. 43 above is Id some copies of the 'Uyun called Slratit'i- 
A'imma. I cannot explain the confusion* Except the clras 
of Jlu iiz and of Makhlnd (Nos. 34 and S3), the Qa^I is not 
known to be the author of any others. May In- the same work 
as So. 30, which is sometimes known as Mavwjib nhi al Bait, 

Botui; 

IketwtKf, 


The Victory of fEhuti VikrtiiiiLikesun over the 

Pallavas 

Bv Be v ¥n r If. II Eli AS, 8,J + 

Y N inscription on one of fchc walk of one of thy Kodumbuiur 
temples in the Pudukkottai State accidentally mentions 
l he PaUnvftK. This itfampt ion hflE tang Wn overlooked by 
t he historians of the TaUavas* It Ls u[ready high time to 
study this reference in tl l* light of what we nmv know about 
flip Palliivft kingdom. 

Tlie inscription was first noticed by Mr, Venkayva in IfsOS. 1 
Kuo Bahadur H* Krishna ftusrri also refers to it. : Mr, ft. 
Kadliakrishiui Ayyar was the fir*! tu publish a fragment of 
it, translated in his Hi*U*ry nfth PudukkvUtii Slate* The full 
text wns published in hbscripfwm of ifn Pudukkttfiti j State** 
The substance of the inscription was also mentions I in the 
iitf of JfitfmpfiVww. 1 Very recently Profe.ssqr 
K. A. Niktknntha Stistri, University nf Madras, has published 
ei fresh the text and a translation of she inscription. w ith his 
own remarks, in the Jonnml vf Qnmltd /ffj tturckJ 1 

The inscription records the count rad ion <4 three nutfinvs 
(temples) and a wfithn at Kodlnubaltir by a chief named 
Bhoti VikraiDakesarL The genealogy of the family k as 
iiMitik given in the beginning of the in script inn. The history 
pf tlie.se chiefs—the Irtikknvels of Kmlunshuliii 1 —is still to be 
written* 


The iirst uWure point ubeut them t> their t-hronulugr. 
Mr. Radhakrishm Ayyar, speaking of the coiintruetor of the 
TompIoBj sayn : " We shall not he fur wrong if we take Piidi 


3 J [ER.i pj ST. 

■ s/I., nit ^ 

1 Umihikrinhiiu Ayj'Jtr, fwr.n&rnt Ui*Unp fAf JVtai-jMrai .SlufCi 

Ap]« ndiS. p. iv, 

* ]n*tripiiQM rtf fAt Fudulhitiu* tifafr, p. A. Nn. 14. 

' /-1 'I '/ ZiMiTlfOrm* -/ | J nrhr Mr.J 1 Stni+ p p. *» F Xu. (I, 

■ JOiL f viu pp. i-ia 

jttia, jAjf^ihv IBSMU 3 
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fUhuti) Y ikraraft kc&ari to hove lived towards the close of tlin- 
ninth century and In the first half of the tenth cent my." 1 
Perhaps Mr, Hlm!Iiei kra^linth Ayyar whs induced to assign 
this late date to fibliti VikmiuakSaari on account of t he latter** 
victory over the Falla vn army in the inscription. That 
author apparently identified this Pal lava defeat with the 
noise of the extinction of the Palkva Dynasty towaids the 
close of the ninth cent urv. 

Profeasor Nihikuiithn Saaferi, moved by "the similarity of 
names or vague piikeogmphira] inferences '^finally etmdadcH 
that * A we have therefore no reason to accept a date about 
a Ak StlN.3 for V itmmiafc flmrp iii preference lu one, say lM*tween 
a.D. 950 and 970* suggested by the considera moils urged in 
the preceding paragraph ** t M 

I urn of opinion tluit Bliflti Yikromnkesuri belong* to a much 
earlier period. Already Kao Bahadur H. Krishna Suatri 
expnsssed his view that on palaeographies! grounds the 
inscription was “ much curl ier * than the time of Adityu 
Karikok II. 1 with whom Mr + Yenknyya and Proicasor 
Nikkjmtlm Baufri make Uhuti Yikiaimiket^iri contemporary. 
My opinion is not founded upon ]Milueographkal reason*, 
but upon facts referred to in the same Kutjumla4ilr 
inscription. 

According to the K-mjumbiilur inscription the only pre¬ 
decessors ul Uhuti YikrantakcsarJ about whom something 
definite is said are the following two, who happen to In* his 
immed iat e predecessors : — 

Fa radu r ga ma rda lift 

I, 

Samarobhirama 

I 

Bhuti \ iknmuikesarJ 

3 IhidhraUi b}i n4i Ayvur. ujk tit,. A|ijH a[lii, p, fir. 

* I0t hp vti. p. 4. 

1 Ibld„ p. tl. 

1 Ml., i\U p. 
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Fftiftiiiirganuirdaufl L* called t-lu- conqueror of V&tnpi, and 
Bamnmhhirfm]a is said to have killr-il the Chnlukyn sit rbe 
battle of Adhirajumnngala, If the opinions of 51r; Hadha- 
krislma Ayyar or Professor Xilukantha Stairi, living that 
Bhnti Viknwnak&saEf lived towards the close of tie ninth 
century or during the tenth century, wi-rr true* then his 
father Bniuurnbhiraiiirt mil at be placed utioUt the middle 1 of 
the ninth century or the tagiiming of the tenth. Now the 
Chahikya Empire was finally overrun by the Hast r a kilt 
shortly after the middle of the eighth century* Satnnnv 
bhlrinna could liurdly have killed the Phalli kya Emperor 
when the Chalukyu Empire did not exist any more. 

Professor Nilakontlia Ba^tr] sincerely acknowledges this 
diffi culty : ’ There seems to ta no indication in any other 
records of the early tenth century of a conflict of the ChFilukyas 
of fSadfmii with the Tamils to which the tattle of -Vdhiru- 
j a malign hi may be referred/' But hb ciplamition of the 
possible existence of Cbmlukyii chiefs tit liadiml under the 
KnsfrukfpLiS, besides being no unwarranted assumption* is 
a \ym Intel y i niprol uiblc. 1 

As regards the achievement of Parndurgsmiiudunin Vatapi, 
i\ city which he boasts to Lace conquered* is the same as 
BadatnL the capital of the sunie Cludukya Empire. Now 
during the time of the early Chainkyas. Ikldfiini w as conquered 
once only, when Xarasiriihavarman MaMmalla, the Falkva 
monarch, after defeating Fniike^i 11 who hud invaded lib 
kingdom,, captured the capital of lib enemy** At this very 
time the Koduniba|fir chiefs were the feudatories of the 
Falla va roonarchs, for the Bit ton no vasal cave hud been carvtjd 
shortly before, during the reign of the Mahamtdla s father* 
It is but natural that the then Kodumbiijur chief, whoever 
he was, would have helped his overlord in driving the 
Chalukyus out of Tmxlaninndahn Therefore this conquest 
of Viitnpj mentioned in ihc Kcwjumbnjur inscription h no 

* Jf*H - vil, p. % 

’ Sti.' fe. l- iss : si. P- .WS; j.|. r vm r p. 2? j. 
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other than the conquest of Yatipi effected by Naiaaimhavar- 
nrsm MahjunaJla. Very often the subordinate petty kings in 
thi'M- inscriptions tdaini for tiiemsdveft the Unrein obtained 
on the battle-field while fighting under their overlord. 

An a mat ter of fact this identification of these two conquests 
of BMonri, one by the Pnllava Emperor and tltt other by 
the KodtmihaKir rldei finally helps us to understand a 
passage of some Chalukya inscriptions which has not been 
explained Mtherro, Thus the KamOl plates of Vikriiinaditya I 
inform is* that PiiKk®i 1! was defeated by three allied 
kings. 1 One of t la-se kings evidently was Prince Manavnmma, 
lawful king of one of the kingdoms of Ceylon, hut then 
temporarily expelled from h by a usurper. He laying the 
guest of ?fftrasimlm\arman I helped this ruler against the 
enemies of his kingdom . 2 But who was the third king who 
helped Naradmhsi against the invader 7 Elsewhere n I hi we 
suggested that he might possibly he King Kimduve1;hi. who 
according to the same Maftamihia was another friend of 
Prince Manuvuminu. 1 Yet this was a mere suggestion without 
anv strength. The Kudumbnltir inscription now reveals to 
us that the third king of the confederacy against the Cha Inkyus 
w;i_s the Kodutnbajfir king, Parudurgamurdunn, 

.As regotd--. Poroelurgaiiiardana's son, Ramarfibhiraiiia, he 
U again mentioned in a war against the CJudukyas. He U 
said to have killed the Chalukya at the battle of Adliirnja- 
mangala. Was this another war, or perhapH the same one 
referred to above t l am inclined to the loiter opinion, 
compelled by tin' following reasons : 

(I) The next war between flic Chaltikyas and the Pallavua 
after the conquest of \ was the war between Yikrumik- 
ditya 1 and Paramejvaravarmiin 1. Than the southernmost 
portion id Ha- rliriLimandolii wsi* not under tlie Pal|avu sway 

i BURAK* wi* p. 

: Mwhit mm^T. pt. a l P p. Sit, 

1 St mi if* i» /YrfJum Hiriorp ,, p. 

1 J^F^miJtfi*rf P pi. ii + p. '4-1 . 
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*nv morr. The Gadvitl plates £>f the tlialukya Emperor 
Vitrumwdiya I. after narrating the capture of Kafir hi during 
the reign of Pan* mej§varavarman 1, tell us that the t’halukya 
Emperor “ encamped in Uragapura in “ the ( hojika 
promote 'V This Ur&gapura acrarding to fill authors and 
commentators cannot be any other place but Uraiyur, the 
ancient capital of the (huhis. near Tiichmoptdy, Hence in 
the time id PnmTOlavaruvarmftii, Tridiinopoly and it$ 
neighbourhood, and much more the territories comprised now 
within the Imnudurics of the State of Pudubkottai. were 
already lost to the Pallavos, Hence the Kodumbajiir Hdefs 
were not feudatories of the Ptill&vns any more, amt therefore 
as subordinate clikfs< probably under the Chfi|a* T hud no 
private grudge agsiri^t the t'haluitynA. 

{£) The fact that according Lu the Kuram plates of Paru- 
meAvaravarman [ n Harnsimhavarman MahamoJl* wrote in 
the He sh of Pulikesi II, on his back, the three syllables of the 
wronl “ Vijiivji +t jts he would on n copperplate,* when taken 
literally, ami combined with tile capture of Bldmui 
immediately after this event , has already led some to suspect 
that Pnlik^i II died on the buttle-field + a The wording of the 
Kcwiumbajur inBcriptibii tends to confirm this opinion. 

(3) The battle at Adhirajumungata mentioned in the 
Kodnnilialiir inscription may be identified with the battle 
of Haoimafigala, 4 called by another inscription Pufiya- 
JihunmuimiMigiLla.* If this identification Is not acceptable, 
there is no inconvenience in supposing a new buttle, for the 
inscription, after mentioning these battles, also sn ys that the 
Ghahdcya army was defeated in other places. 

This achievement of Samambhirama refers, therefore, to 
the same war between PiidikESI II and Xarasiridiavarnum 

1 x, p. mu 
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MuhimnllH, It Lh noi uncommon in imcriptems of that 
period to find facte attributed to kings which, after sonic 
study, lead one to acknowledge that they w j ere really done 
under those kings, but not while they were actually icigumg; 
it wits when they were only nrown-princ** during the reign 
of their fathers that those facts took place, Thua t he Ciuilukya 
Emperor Vina vac] sty a i» said in the Vnkkalcri plates of 
Kirtivarman 11 to have captured the army of the King of 
KauchJJ Yet the Ketidbr plates of the same monarch, 
published some year* afterwards, removed any shadow of 
doubt when stating that YmayMitya vanquished n the 
proud army of the confederacy of the kings of the lord of 
KiutehT. at the command of Isis father '\ a Such is the custom 
of the in^criptioiiH when there is nothing cut little to la* said 
in connection with, the actual king; then bk achievements 
as crowmprmec arc referred to* Such was very likely the 
case of Sa tnu rabh Irani li P where his Achievement a* crown - 
prince is mentioned under his name as king* Indeed, there 
i* nothing far-fetched in the supposition that SamarlbhiratnA 3 
as heir apparent accompanied his father in the wur of the 
hdlitvaa against tlie 1 Imtukyos, and that in the midst of the 
turmoil of battle, lie was fortunate enough to find himself in 
face of the Chalukya moiiaireb, near enough to deal him a 
death-stroke. 1 

1 I p, 28, 

ht, w l\, p. t'f. Hema, StUrti'A IN piitt&rrt Hi*lr,fp r pjj, 4S-.HK 
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This, long disquisition into Pa I ] a va -Chid uky a history will 
finally help u* a great deal to establish the chronology 
of the Koduiubalfir chiefs, and to determine when Hlulti 
VikraBaakesfiTl defeated the Pallavns, his overlords* 

As seen above, Pei radurgamardana was a contemporary of 
Xarn*iihhsivarmiin ^bihan)alia. Yet the reigns of these two 
kings, overlord and feudatory t do not seem to be fully 
synchronous. for there was only one generation between 
NjmLsiThhjivnrmjin MuhFmmliu and Paraniesvariivamsan I hi 
whose reign we already find Uraiyfir. and therefore Trichina- 
poly, 11 within the Chd-jiba province/ 3 Now between the reign 
nf FaradurgLimanluinu and the time of this northern enlarge¬ 
ment of the riiolft kingdom we must place the reign of 
SjniiEirfiSdiirArnn and part or the reign of Bhutt YikramakGsarT 
down to the time oF hU defeating the HiIIavjieu This serins 
to suggest that at itie time nf the capture of Iiadanii by 
XiLrasimhavaman Afaharnulla helped hy Parnd ti rgumardana T 
which was in the beginning of Xu a aniridia's. reign, the 
Kinjumbalilr chief was then already nil old in an. whose reign 
was near ils dose. The eirrumstanee that his son Samara- 
lihirauia. then mil)- the heir apparent, took such =lm active 
part be vend that oi hi^ f Either in this w r ar against the 
r1uilnkyns r even ms to claim to have slain the Cholukya 
monarch, shows that this prince wjm fur from Ixdng an 
inexperienced youth : rather he must have been a man of 
maturity, courage, and valour, aisle to decide the late of the 
armies nn the battle-field : all of which inclines m to believe, 
that the father of such a warrior could not but be of an 
advanced age. 

Now. since the rapture of Kune Id by Yikrnmfiditya 1 took 

(sifUKtimiit, totally imSf|ur in ^with Irulinn (uchitwtojv—n 
KtilMftftoo' wpkiatkm. Bbuti Vijnthultftuiri or hi* anrliilrtL or perhapn 
WK wmi abiSum tuach Kcynnil flhrir act. Hud itie htyfoof fv*}umhU&r 
fimiiit MUpiota. a w* ntvlc nf Arrhllrclnrt would h aw cikt«I in South 
J eh ii jl . Bat no'.i idle templre n-tv like an bwjlatcd ifi&tjuitc nf thr w ork ill 
m g^niusfi thnl found no fallow its. 
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pbioe some time during the reign of Xar&auhha Varment* 
set-oml successor, und since nr this time L'nijyQr was already 
|oyt to flit 1 f liujiw, we must ackno wledgc t-luit the reign of 
Samarabbiriuiia roughly coincides with that of Xurusirii 
liiivnrtnnn -for the falters sueecjisnr, Maltentlruvarnnim II 
hud .i .short reign i- and that of Uhuti Yiknunak&ari will, 
thur of Pa mmeivaravamnm f, it ip. therefore evident that 
in order to mukc this necessary synchronous arrangement 
Wft mittt admit that Farad urgamardana died-tiol long after 
the capture of Hiiriiimi, 

Xon the date of this event has been already fixed its 
-VO. fi'i 7.* Therefore w.- may draw the ehronologutd table 
fp. If) of these king., giving to each of them, excepting to 
MaJiendravaxman II (for the reasons given above), an, average 
reign of 25 years. 

From an inspection of the table wr may draw tlie 
following deductions 

(1) The reign of Samarulihirnmii tvu. pmbeblv H oming to 
a dose when Parnmeivnnivjmiiaji I ascended the throne, 

12) A lew years only (fm- years. according to our cah idn- 
tion) after the enthronement of Panunelvanivannaii f. 
Bhfiti Vllrramakjgsori took up the rfUeftaiaatupof KotfumbajOr, 

(.S) Before the end of Phratne3vHjuviirtnon I s reign, the 
southern most portion of the tiiOjamapHjsila hail o] ready hern 
wrested from the Pa I lavas, 

(4) Therefore the defeat inflicted upon the Pnlkvu amiv 
took place during the reign of Parameivaravnmutt I, 

It is therefore evident that during the reign of Pammeuvara- 
varmau I and even during the first half of his reign, between 


Jlsh<*mlroTiirfpmn J|, d lr i mnH ,tuUe -mrctwmr .if Nurj>j,iihftv„ri,inu 1 
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Htnv this came to pass we cannot state, for our only direct 
information is the mention of the defeat inflicted by Bhuti 
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Yikramakfefflri, in the Kndmnhajur iiLscriptioiL Yet a amu Il 
ptet fc p of information given by the .same inscription against the 
tinmo of ftumurnhliirania, Bhuti VikramakesaiTs father, 
connected with the preceding history of the Falla va coiiqueetfl, 
gives its sufficient light to conjecture the probable course of 
events. 

All the southern territories of the Fa I la va kingdom from 
Madras down to Pudnkknttai had been wrested from the 
Cbftjaa, 1 [i is hut natural that the Ch5]ns should Wait for 
the first opportunity to reconquer the lost territories. In the 
meantime, white they did not yet dare to defy the Pul lava 
pxiweft they did not waste time, and continued preparing 
themselves fur the forthcoming struggle. One of these 
preparations was the union l>v marriage with the families of 
the Pa]lava feudatories ruling over their old territory. One 
of these families was that of the KodumUalQr chiefs. The 
ECfnl Lan l fi»»j ilr inscription in forms sis that Sa ma r ab h tnliim , the 
father of BhUti YikramakesArl, married the Ohfi]a PriiUTfW 
AtHipamu, who according to the inscription was the daughter 
of the Chohi king, 1 it Is not diHuult to imagine what 
happened a few years after* When Bhfttl Viknumike-Mm* 
the son of a Chula princess, ascended the throne, n Ch5]n- 
Kodumba|ur alliance against the Pa I lavas wok very easily 
effected t and the result of this alliance wjih the Pallava defeat 
mentioned in the K<^wnbi}ur inscription. The probable 
date of this event may be A,i> r 6T(h 

Is there any bint of these probable events in the con- 
temporary Cholu history i The only Chftju king of the 
seventh century well know n to us is Ku Chen Rumum. Ha 
is called by Tirumaagej Alwar. the overlord of the earth and 
vanquisher of the Southern king and the lords of Kudagu* 
Koiigu and the lord of the Southern Tamil country and 
the Northern kmg + Moreover, fan is said to 1st 1 the victor 
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rtf Yenri und AlundaiA Now This. Utter place seems to lie in 
the Tsinjore district. All these data point to u king who 
reconquered part of the To ytjj i nm i^ej si I si up to some village? 
of the Tanjorr district, evidently from the Pallavna, the 
only rulers of the country in those days. The same king » 
'aid to have defeated the Pa tidy u king, culled the Southern 
king or the lord of the Southern Tumi I country. Now the 
K«hJ Hiuliiilnr inscription tells us that Jibuti Vikramakesari 
defeated the Pulliivas and the PSpdyas alike. It is therefore 
likely that these campaigns of K 5 Chen Kannan and of 
BhWi Yifcramakesari against the Pei Havas and the PSrnJvaa 
were the same campaign. Hence it seems quite probable that 
the Chela king who sought the alliance of the Krsluinhulur 
chief in his war against the PaHovas was Ki> Clicii Kaunas. 
This was i he lirsf design of the Chfi]a reaction against the 
Falla vas. 

Was this territory conquered by the Chu|a king, aided by 
Bhfit) Vikramnkesjifi. ever reconquered by tie' BUIavua? 
Undouhterllv so, for in the north-western portion of the 
Pudukkottai State, the Keluttur Taliika, then arc five 
inscriptions of the tunc of the later Pallavu kings - two of 
the time of Nandivurmun It PaUnvnmuUn,* two of the time 
of Dantivarman . 3 and one of the time of Nripatungavarmnn . 11 

It U very significant that all the inscriptions found in the 
Pudukkottai State with reference to the Pallavas, after 
the victory of Bhuti Vikramakesarf, are inscriptions of 
Niindivurmun Pallavanialla and his successors only. In point 
of fact the two reigns of Narawimlta varma n II llajasimha 
and of Famines vara vji rrna n II seem to have been very 
jN’accful. But in the time of Nandivurtnan PiiUavamaUa wc 
tind the Promila princes allied with the usurper Chitiamaya 

i iv. hUlii^imi X *i. S. und p. 
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fwsieging Xanriivanillin. the lawful king, in flu- fortress of 
X:iiHii[niru. This place seems to W the modern village 
of Nitlmii-Kovil near KumbHakotium. Nnndipitra was 
undoubtedly on the boundary of the tlu-n Pnllava kingdom, 
for, as seen la-fore, l/rniyflr, near Trjehinopnl v, was al remit* 
CliCla territory. The- Ihaiiiilii princes wen* the Tamilian 
kings.* viz. the Fapdya and the Clio jo kings, who were 
supposed to be the traditiorud enemies of the Pa I lavas, to 
"horn perhaps tin- then Koduinhajur chief, n feudatory of 
the Cliulas, may lie ail (led. 

The siege of Xundipura was finally raised when the faithful 
generul L'dayadlandrs “ sh iv <’Jiitrwuaya and others ’ and 
“ defeated the hostile army'" in » aeries of battles. 3 Now 
among the places where these battles were fought tla-re is one 
Xelveji. which I Jr . Hultzsahidentified with modem Tmnrvellv. 
Tlds wetfta to suggest that tile hostile army of the DnunUa 
prilKs-s was defeated in h series of battles, «k far smith as 
Tinneeelly, and therefore; that tile old 1’allava territories, 
and even primps sorin' more, were Conquered anew. The 
Knriiimhnjur chiefs had therefore to offer tlieir allegiance to 
tin- PaI lavas once more, though apparently very unwillingly. 

i If. C * i ► | Mil J ill 1 j . r/ ihf PolfojYi* nf Airitr/if, p, |^|, 

* ■' rdmjndirun plmte* of X'-nmlivirttinii El I'al km mull* ■' : .V// M jj H 
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Babylonian and Hebrew Demonology with 
reference to the supposed borrowing oi 
Persian Dualism in Judaism and Christianity 

Ltcturc dfUitrtd for Prufr.-sor A. It. Couk m the t ntn'?sti>f »j 

Cutubndtfi 

in s. LAXOlMtS 
(PLATE I) 

D UALISM is a term introduced into modem theology 
hy the Englishman. Thomas Hyde, in 1 TtKJ. and nils 
first used to describe the fundament*! principle of Persian 
Zoroastrism, namely the independent existence of g™u! and 
evil Orimsd the good god »nd Ahrimaiv the evil god in 
tfn> theology of the Persians represent an absolute dualism. 
For them Ahritnan, corresponding to Satan of Judaimn and 
I'hrLstiimity. is entirely independent of the creator god. Good 
and evil, God ami I lie Devil, are primeval supreme powers. 
Now [ wish to trace tin* history of Satan or the Devil in 
Christianity hack through Judaism, Hebrew, and Babylonian 
religion to its origin among the Sumerians. I shall endeavour 
to prove this Persian dualism, which admits iluit Hod did 
nut create the Devil, to lx- totally foreign to Sumerian, 
Babylonian, and Hebrew speculation : and 1 shall then briefly 
examine the evidence on which modem scholars admit 
dualism to have been held by the Jews of the Apocalyptic 
period and by early Christianity as set forth in the New 
Testament, It is mv conviction that FBfibn religion never 
had any influent* upon Judaism or early Christianity. Satan, 
the Devil (dwi/Wiw), is traceable directly to Babylonian 
theology ; there bo Is the creation of the pals. 

Dualism in this ethical sense has no relation to dualism 
in metaphysics. After the time of Thomas Hyde the word 
was almost immediately transferred to philosophy, to the 
problem of mind and things. With philosophical dualism or 
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tlif independent existence of mind and matter, body Mid sotii, 
the problem of God find Satan has no relation at all. Fidtte 
said, however, that anyone who believes in philowpliienl 
dualism, ns, for example Decnrten did, is no philosopher. 
It may Ik- said with equal Gentian aridity that anyone who 
believes in ft hi cal dualism or that God did not create the 
Dtvil is no theologian. 

Before discussing Babylon inn und Hebrew thoilDjii' con- 
eeniio^ the demons and devils it is necessary to point nut 
n fart wliirlt seems to have lieen entirely overlooked or, at 
li-ASt , obacmely «!efined t in the histnry ul theology, it is what 
may he defined ns " cosmological dualism The Babylonian 
Ejw n/ Crr<Uu>» states definitely that in the beginning them 
was nothing In it watery chaos, n mingled mass of hitter and 
fresh water, ruled over by the female dragon Tiamat. This 
she-efragou Tiamat, the Tehom of the lb-brew account, is of 
Semitic origin. The version of creation in Genesis, Immuring 
from the late Babylonian myth, assumes a primeval chaos. 
Tohn and Bnliu was the earth and darkness was on the 
face of lrhom. Rut the late Hebrew author saw the difficulty 
of assuming a primeval water from which all things descended, 
gods and the universe ; in Babylonia the gods themselves 
descended from the primal element, w^ter : finally a terrific 
eonihat le t w een the Sun-god and primeval darkness ended 
in the slaughter of the she-dragon with her twelve mule 
dragons. That assume# » cosmological dualism. It admits 
tlmt the gods created heaven and earth from the substance 
of chaos or water : it admit# the original independent origin 
of the dragon of chaos. The Hebrew writer dearly saw this 
difficulty ; he was 0 monotheist ami writes that 111 liar I himself 
created this primeval matter. 

As I have said all this is late Semitic speculation. The real 
origin of the myth irt.much older. The Sumerians also assumed 
that water is the first principle and mode no further effort 
to explain it This was the primeval ehno*. over which presided 
the dragon Mn-hnWi. Mnuv representation* of this serpent 
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dntgon, which in tlie original Sumerian myth took the pW<' 
of Tiamat in the inter Semitic versions, are available. The 
most. *ugg< stive monument is a seal in the British Museum , 1 
Here the creator Sun-god with lightning, thunderbolt-, 
quiver ami arrows, or in other designs with sword, smites the 
Hering dragon. This older Sumerian form of the primeval 
combat between good and evil is the one which the Hebrew 
poets knew as referred to in the Book of Job, xxvi, Id, " His 
Lain I pierced the fleeing serpent 1 ' 

Babylonian representations of the combat between the 
creator god and the primeval dragon never refer to the late 
Babylonian she-dragon Tiamat at all. In the various designs 
of the dragons in combat with the Sun-god . 2 Tiamat does not 
appear, but either Huiho&u or one of the twelve fantastic 
monsters who opposed the gads, The real Hebrew spcculnti .011 
or. rather. Sumerian legends, in these matters was preserve 1 
only in their poets, and there they borrowed from early, not 
late. Babylonia 31 sources. Tin- reference to Rfthab and the 
fleeing serpent in dob is based upon the original Sumerian 
legend. 

The ancient Sumerian MusljuMu appears in Hebrew 
mythology as Leviathan, coiling serpent of the sea. In late 
Apocalyptic literature a belief arose in a final combat between 
God and Satan, between good and evil. In some of these 
writers the dragon of chaos actually become* the Devil or 
the enemy of god and oppressor of God's people, who will 1 m> 
eltviu in the last combat. Tills is n complete misuse of the 
ancient role of JluShu5S4 or lw via than. We shall sec shortly 
that Satan, (he Devil, is of totally different origin and bad 
no connection with the ancient cosmological dualist myth. 

A lute visionary poet whose apocalypse is preserved in our 

i \\ || \V*nL Suit t glMitt c/ WtMtn, .!*«/. Xrt. n-jjmtlia^l :ih<1 

diwiuanl ... wriler-r Smite MytholW* t:t ‘- MiiWraWl W i‘l<*rtlflH 

w j, 1 , I [yilr.t. Samite MiftMnW'V-Xi*- 1 1 “ ™. Tlmi 1,11 ( > r “f 1 '"< UH ” 1 > 
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text of Isaiah describe this future victory of God over Satan 
in the following line* : — 

K ' In that clay will Viiv taka vengeance. 

With hi* sword, hunch, mighty and powerful, 

Upon Leviathan, the fleeing serpent* 

And upon Leviathan, the coiled serpenL 
And will slay the dnlgon which b in the m*" 

The original Huniermn legend of a combat between Ninurta, 
gOtJ of war. ihe victorious light of the spring sun, with 
.MiL^biihbfi and the dragons of chaos survives in the Hebrew 
Psalms: — 

lt TLou hast rent asunder the sea by thy power. 

Thou hast broken the heads of the dragons on the water-. 

Thou hast p mitten the head of Leviathan ,* 1 

Babylonians mid Hebrews Ijclieved that creation of nu 
ordered world was made possible only by the triumph of the 
creator god over the chief dragon of watery din oh ; the Hebrew s. 
mo! independently, hut only in complex acceptance of Suiiiem* 
Babylonian views. There is no trace in Hebrew that the 
gods descended from this primeval matter. They knew, 
however, the myth of how the gods hat] .sent their champion 
to slay the monster, which wished to brood in peace over the 
primeval abjaa. There is here, nevertheless, a definite theory 
that good and evil exist together in the ^substance from which 
nil I hmgs descended, It resulted in n roxrrtdoffmi ritmlmn „ 
which in Babylonia never hud the slightest connection with 
devils and other authors of all human woe. And throughout 
the Hebrew scriptures this myth of the battle of Y»v or 
hlohim, their god, with Leviathan and the other drugous of 
dnw^ in preserved by the poets. Only in very lute times was 
incarnation of c-osmobgit^l disorder ever confused with 
Satan or the incarnation of ethical wickedness. 

Theme views must he held dearly in mind ; the histcuy or 
ttic devils, who finally emerged in the figure n f Satan, lord of 
ivictedtless and the material world, h fin entirely different 
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sphere of spot illation and mythology, Here we come to the 
cthirn] aspect of the matter and to what has Ijeen defined 
(wrongly, I hope to prove) an fthieal dualism. Demons and 
evil spirits who destroy men's happiness are on aspect of 
e\ eiy national religion of antifjiiity, Demons of a primitive 
kind among the Canaanites and Hebrews are well known, 
lint most of the demons in fie brew religion ore derived lx>th 
in name and character from Babylonia. Now the demons 
and devils of Babylonia are entirely Sumerian, ami at a very 
earlv period they no longer preserve any primitive 
characteristics. Fhcv arc fitted into a very definite system of 
theology: these arc the demons which had most influence 
upon Hebrew demonology, and it is to them and not to the 
primitive demons of Capaanitish and Hebrew religion that 
the history of S»tan-T>iu bolus must lie traced. 

Jn Sumer and Babylonia the devils are the sons of the 
Heaven-god. In abstract terms the js-rnon ideations of human 
woea and sorrows are created by I he god* t hemselves. The 
lonls of sin and misery are an inherent part of divine 
providence ; sin and misery exist because it is the purpose of 
the gods to shew their power over the demons. It is entirely 
obvious from the Babylonian and Sumerian texts that the 
devils are free agents, free to exercise their nefarious attacks 
iifKin man : the gods have no control over tin* will of So tori, 
although he is their own creation. 

Mow. before 1 descrilw Babylonian and Hebrew demon*, 
an historical fact should \h 1 emphasis*!. Sumerian religion 
was known in Phrenic ia, Syria, and Canaan before 20U0 n.r„ 
and Cults of Sumerian deities were firmlv established in 
Canaan liefore the final occupation by the Hebrews. Xinurtn, 
Sumerian god of war, of the spring sun and “ lord of swine ”, 
had a temple near Jerusalem before the Hebrew occupation, 
niul another at By bins in northern Phoenicia. The cult of 
Tammuss is known to have been firmly established nt By bios, 
whence spread the cult of Adonis to Greek lands at an early 
date, Jerusalem itself was an anrient seat of sun-worship 

juAs- jjurauof, 1034. 4 
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which persisted throughout Hebrew history. At Bcth-Shau, 
an ancient Canon nite city Dortli uf Jerusalem, the serpent 
cult of the Babylon Ian god Shahan has been found in 
abundance. Here, also, wjis found clear evidence of the 
worship of the Babylonian Islitai-, “ The house of &ikftn " 
in Canaan was obviously a seat of the Ruby Ionian Jshtar 
cult. The Philistines fastened the body of Saul to the wails of 
Beth-Shan and placed his armour in the temple of Astarto 
or Ishtar there. 

When the He brews entered Canaan, that was no longer 
aland of primitive hunters, wandering Bedouin with primitive 



customs. The parallel is th- entry of Anglo-Saxons into Roman 
Britain, When the Hebrew people entered Canaan the 
Sumerian demonology was already firmly established among 
the Canaan ites, and if they really understood Sumerian 
theology there can be no question whatsoever about dualism 
there. 

In the assertion of statements so radical and far reaching 
as these you naturally press for facta. TJiia hitherto 
unpublished seal in the Ashnwleaa Museum shews one of the 
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t bc seven devils 1 ; I refer now tu the second 
register ; there are eight animal-headed demons on thin 
monument. The corresponding bronze plague. Catalogue tir 
t ii, pi. xx_viv ifSem, Mytk„ f hg, 44) has seven devils, 
™-* P^^ther, lion F dog, sheep, wild mm, vulture, and serpent. 
They are represented as ferocious leasts in mythology, to 
describe their hostile nature. The demons are usually called 
the wicked wlwj or tifukht, a word which means '-ghost 5 ". 
A ghost demon may he both good and bad. They are also 
called tpgim or also u word lor 11 ghost ”, The word 

titaihi does not appear in Hebrew , but dint m u passed into 
late Hebrew as Umi ¥ 

A Sumerian text describes the seven devils as follows :— 

M They Are rushing storms, evil gods. 

Merciless Mdu who were created on the bulwark of heaven, 

Ttiey are makers of trouble. 

They uphold wickedness, they Lome daily to make trouble, 

They attack to commit murder. 

Among the seven, firstly there is the south wind. 

The second ia l he great viper, whow wide open mouth riuyeth 
every man. 

Tiif third is an angry paniher. whose mouth knows no mercy. 
The fourth is a terrible odder , . . 

The fifth is the racing lion which known not how to retreat. 

The sixth is a rising [wind] which attacks eod arid kina. 

The seventh in the north wind, evjt wind which wrathfulty a mites. 
Seven ate they, messengers of the Heaven God, the lord.” 

The general word for ” devils ,T actually means “ ghost ” ; 
hut it is dear that some of the demons are pure creatures of 
mythological fancy, especially those of the winds and disease. 

The ghost devils of Hebrew mythology are the TCaphdim, 
who dwelt in the land aforetime. Og of Ifoshan was the Inst 
of these giants or monsters of old tunes in Moab. Thev arc 
described as giants of old rimes in Canaan. One had six lingers 
and six toes, and Og s bed was nine cubits Jong and four cubits 
wide, thcdorlaomer in the days of Abraham smote them in 

1 An orticEn tin Ibia Ml Iib-h twvn unAroffiably delayed hv the gdifafa 
tif ik ftertifn volume of etdR^yjj 1EST, 

24661 
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Asrteroth GarnAint. Although the Hebrews describe the giants 
of ancient times m Moub and Canaan ok Raphuiim ur sons of 
Rhapha, there is no doubt but that Rnphaim also means 
" soub of tin* dead * + . The word is perfectly known in Hebrew 
and Phrrmt kn, and occurs often in Babylonia, mhu ** to amt 
into darkness ", The Rnphaim belong to genuine West Semitic 
mythology and represent a belief common to Sumerian and 
Semitic religion. Them is no borrowing from Babylonia 
here, but it should be noted that the Haphnim of Hebrew 
demonology do not figure in the future evolution toward the 
concept of Satan. 

In the third register of this seal is a woman in child-birth, 
I icing protected by two priests at her head, while the serpent- 
headed devil attacks her at the foot. In the lower register 
is the terrible she-devil brnmr. She was the baby-killer, the 
dreaded chtld-seizcr of Sumerian and Babylonian religion. 
Here she has been ringed, provided with food* and sent away 
on an ass to the infernal world. This demoness Lamme 
survived in Greek demonology as Lammm + Sappho mentions 
Lunin via who desired to slay all babes, 

1 il the text cited above, the devils arc also called iidit. 
A Sumerian text describes the devils as 

" The faiu decimating heaven and earth, and the land* 

Whose power is of Heaven, whwse roving b in Heaven- 
Onrc on n time in the place of the fornui of the god*, 

In the house of the holy chamber, in the house of the goddess 
of flocks of the goddess of grain they grew fat P 
Full of wickedness arc they. 

< f mm them to swear the curse,. and may they never return 
iMitmde or inside ft his house}.* 1 

The &Mu are represented as bulb ; uccordbig to the 
Sumerian manner of writing their name they are described as 
“ bulb of the pit Iwvinc spirits of the nether world. These 
were the dreadful messengers of Nergul* Ion I of hell Xergul 
(on l of the dead is the Sumerian god of summer heat* of 
plague and pestilence. The Babylonians called him Malku, 
the king. For some reason the cult of this infer mil deity was 
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lUfjJj- rooted in (nnnan and Phcrniiirin, The gen! of Tyre was 
MeUd^arti, " Mflku of the city/* or Mdrjart. 

The Canaanitos mode human sacrifice* to Malik or Milik 
in the Valley of Hinnom, near Jerusalem, as the Carthaginian* 
<JM to Melqart. Tliis is the Moloch of the Hebrew text, 
the god of inferno and the dead. 

These bull demons, the Min messenger* of Nergal or 
Mulik-Moloch, are frequently mentioned in the Old Testament 
A Hebrew poet, in the <Song of Moses, refers to these foreign 
deities and demons of Babylonia, 

“ They made him jealous with strange pods. 

They sacrificed to the 8hedim which are not gods. 

To gotta whom they knew not r 
To new god* that came in of Ute + rt 

The author of the 106th Psahn says tliat in the ancient <layh 
of pagan Canaan .sons and daughter were sacrificed to the 
Sh&tlm* Baruch, a .Jew. writing in the time of Jc&us Christ, 
mentions these same devils, the 8hedim. 

Tin- Ik by Eon in ns and especially the Assyrians made huge 
figures of these winged bolls and scr. them at the portals of 
their palace gates. These were the good Salim, protectors «-f 
the royal abode. This custom arose from fear that demon* 
might enter the palace, for they were held to lie constantly 
at war with the pods and t hear representative on earth, the 
ting. The threshold was especially dangerous and the most 
likely place which t he devils would attsn !■:. The same idea 
prevailed among the Hebrews. There are in a late passage 
of Exodus detailed regulation* concerning the robe of the 
high priest. To tta- hem of this robe were sown golden lielJs 
that M the sound should be heard when he goeth in unto the 
holy place and when he comofch out that he die not r \ 

I may 1 ml- permitted at this point to stray from the ethical 
discussion into rituals briefly. This practice of Hounding helta 
when one crosses the threshold or the ringing of bolls in the 
temple is dearly founded upon the belief that India alarm nnd 
deter the devil*. 
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A bronze bell hag been recovered from Asayrta having the 
same figures of the seven demons designed repomtd on its 
surfaced Thu Sumerians called it the tirud niffbahffOt " copper 
instrument of power + \ and the Babylonians borrowed the 
word us mknliifjgu. And here is a description from a ritual 
of 34C0 n,o. A demon let loose from the lower world had 
attacked a man 1 — 

14 lie Was lorn asunder from hm soul, 

Like waters in full flood he trembled. 

Food he ate not, water he drank not,” 

The god Harduk saw it arul went to his father Ea p the water 
god, for instructions. HL* father Bail) ;— 

14 Go luy son, fill the aAiitttoii jar with water. 

Put tamarisk and nurd in it* 

Cast the incantation of Eridn on that water. 

Wash this man, bring out the torch. 

The curse which is in the body of the man will low a wav like 
water. 

The bell, champion of the Heaven-god* whose awful peal terrifies. 

Which expels all evil take thou. 

Where its peal falls firing him*, verily it is thy helper, ,f 

[ do not imply that tins ritual of bell-ringing in Hebrew 
was borrowed from Babylonia, It b common in the magic ol 
all superstitious religions, bat historical ebeu install res invite 
one to infer that the whole custom of bell-ringing may have 
spread from Wumcr, 

The Sumerian and Babylonian demon fifw and the female 
Ulthi were evil spirits of the winds, causes of sexual sin. 
LilUn or Lilith passeil into Hebrew mythology In post- 
exilic times. In the present [took of Isaiah there is u prophecy 
against Edom - 

41 Wild beusto will meet jackals. 

And Satyr cry to its fellow, 

Only Lilith shall rest there 

And find for herself a place of repose/' 

* (io ^mann. T>jfr wjwf QH4ir w tig. ^71 
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The demons of Babylonia swarmed over the whole of 
western Asia, passed into Greek demonology h hence into 
Christian demonology; and have hardly creased to exercise 
an important role in the Christian Church to this day. There 
was the Babylonian gaUu who attacks the hands of man. The 
Greeks confounded this devil with Larnmea, the chUd-snatcher; 
and under the name Cello she is a demoness to this day in 
Christian Boumania. Nearly every one of the names of the 
horde of Babylonia si devils passed into Greek, Jewish, and 
Christian demonology. 

This is an endless aspect of magic, but I hope before taking 
up the subject of Satan to have made this point clear. Hebrew 
religion as it advances toward an absolute monotheism 
assigns an in creasing sphere of infl uence to the devils. Jewish 
religion in the time of Jeans is surcharged with demonology, 
and the Babylonian legend of the seven devils was widely 
believed in New Testament times. This sudden emphasis of 
the .Satanic powers in the dally life of man, and in a period 
when the Hebrew religion was culminating in a lofty con- 
re prion of monotheism, in noble doctrines of ethical purity; 
is dearly due to Baby Ionian influence. 

It may be truly said that among other things the far-flung 
and ancient civilisation of Sumer and Babylonia bequeathed 
to Judaism and Christianity the doctrine of inherent evil in 
the world. They literally gave them their conception of the 
DeviL 

In the horde of Babylonian devils it is difficult to say who 
was the greatest. No one among them emerges aft supreme, 
but they are all 11 sons of the gods p \ Now this idea that the 
devils were sons of god, supernatural Ijeings, ami incarnation of 
sin. is borrowed by the Hebrews. In Babylonia they are the 
adversaries of the gods and kings. This idea that the demons 
are adversaries of god is good Babylonian mythology. There 
is eternal war between the gods and their own creation, the 
demons. 

In late Hebrew demonology 8atun appears as one of " the 
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sons of god . This word means " : adversary TT , and in Job 
he ramp before Tlv among the sons of god 11 * ns the 
adversary of Job, the seducer of the righteous, 

ft in clear that the Hr brown called the devils if aoiis of 
god " by fully accepting Babylonian theology. It k a ho 
dear that the chief of the.se demons was named "the 
adversary ” for the same reason. On this plate Nos. 7 and 8 
shew Sumerian devils a* adversaries of the Sun-god. These 
are very realistic expression* of that very ancient idea* But h 
Fieftls rnme from a period before 2GOO me* Now note that, on 
both of these seals the demons wear the same homed turban 
as does the Sun-god himself. This is the infallible mark of 
divinity in Sumerian representations of gods. 

At Kish we excavated the grave of a princess whose 
Sumerian seal was published in this Journal. 1930, PI. IX, 
Xo r ], This grave comes from a period about 2900 and 
shows that the idea of the devils at war with the ginK i* 
already firmly established. There in absolutely no difference 
in the repress nations of gods ami devils here. 

Nearly 4000 years ago the theory uf Satan adversary of 
the gods and man is here, and it is traceable without Itomm 
to the present day. 

^ ith the later theological! development in Judaism and 
Christianity, where Satan or Belial represents the material 
world over against the spiritual world, my discuss tun must 
emi. 1 Id .s conception is now p and ended in atticism, 
renunciation of all things material and the religious orders 
of Umstianity, It must be jointed out that even with the 
authority of St. Paul behind it this conception is not earlier 
than the late Judai&tic period. It is neither Babylonian nor 
Hebrew. It substitutes for an ancient monism a theological 
dualism. But Persian dualism, so far as J can aee, never 
had the slightest influence upon this long development. If 
the Devil has been throughout the ages to the present day 
a very real mythological person in Judaism and Christianity, 
Sumer atari Babylonia are the ultimate source ol that 
conception. 

J70, 
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Archaic Sons and Grandsons 
A Study of a Chinese Complication Complex 

By L. C. EOFK1NB 
rPLATE H) 

first sight it must seem strange that words so common- 



^ place aTirl simple, in whatever language, nfi aons and 
grandsons, should deserve discussion in the Jouknal of our 
Society* But any reader who should endure to the end of 
the following pages would readily admit that simplicity is 
the last quality that emerges from the log of forms and 
symbols examined* 

In order to reduce for the reader the difficulty of grasping 
the ascertained facts and the presentation ol tlieir disentangle- 
men! ami explanation here attempted* the several character*, 
mid, later, short groups of character*, arc described ami 
considered in detached -sections. But before thus passing 
in review the forma whose character* arc involved—we 
might say implicated in the perplexities of the complex 
confronting us. it will be pertinent, in view especially of 
certain phrases or invocatory and deriderative formulas, to 
scrutinize the nature of Chinese writ big as find displayed to 
t,is in the hist and second millennia ii.c. 


Familiarity wit It the inscriptions ol the Honan Find, and 
also with the published reproduc tions of the earliest Bronzes, 
leads me to qualify to some extent the description of archaic 
Chinese writing as Fietogrnphic. Doubtless its origin was 
such. But when we first come upon it. the great mans ol its 
characters more justly deserve to be termed Din grams. For a 
Diagram is 1+ an illustrative figure which, without representing 
the exact appearance of an object, given an outline or general 
scheme of it. so as to exhibit the shape and relations of its 
various parts Thu* the Ncw English Dictionary defines 
the word. 
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And though a certain number of tigurnut deserving- the niime 
of Pictures, crude, clumsy, and childish, indeed, but still 
Pictures of a sort, are found mostly on the oldest Bronzes, 
and fewer on Bones and Tortoise-shell, yet a much greater 
sum had emerged from that stage :md entered the ranks of 
the Diagram even in the em of the Shang Dynasty. Very 
many others had, under the influence of linearity amt constant 
use, lost all semblance of tiieir primitive images and declined 
into ivhnt seem nitre arbitrary tokens. Such is especially 
true of tho twenty-two members of the Denary and Duodenary 
Cycles, some of which recur on almost every fragment of the 
Horm ti Find, 


But even With those that may fairly he described an 
Diagrams, it needed hut quite slight distortions, dispro¬ 
portions, or displacements, to baffle or mislead the later 
scholar. these trifling changes may annul the 

real significance of a character may be seen and appreciated 
by inspecting a few instances. Let u», as briefly as possible 
take the archaic and the Lesser Seal versions respectively 
of the characters fa - to smite, attack ", fjf f» « to crouch, 
submit ”, X|| ang (later replaced by the augmented form fli 
yoflj;} to look upward7i ”, and pan “ to protect, preserve 1 


sire 


On the Honan Relics, where fa is common, or 
ordinary examples, Li the Lesser Seal of the .Sf haa W'bt these 
have become ^ Not much difference, certainly, the same 


two elements, nwia and weapon, in the same relative positions 
Xot much, hut enough, twill nerve ! In the older form a 
hnear Diagram, the blade of the weapon is laid across the 
neck of the man, and the reader, of that time could and 
doubtless did, draw the intended inference. But in the Lesser 
Seal the contact of blade and man is lost, and therewith 
he constructive point and innuendo of the character which 
becomes a vague ami commonplace collocation. Again 
with fa, to crouch, we have, in the oldest form, found' 
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only QJi thu Honan Rdics. not on the oldest Bronzes to my 
knowledge, 1 another linear Diagram. Here we see fronting us 


fy, * I«g» 


and noble figure, the Victor, under whose out- 


stretched cirm crouches a srmill and miserable ahupo ha profile,, 
the Vanquished, the whole design symbolizing the doctrine 
that Might is Right. But what do w see in the Lesser Seal 


version, 


iion r to ' A human figure, now in aide view, faring left. 

and behind him to the right his submissive £og, and not the 
poor hi!m!tn victim of the ancient concept* In this nasi' the 
deformation of the earlier diagram has I™ more considerable. 

But in the third of the tout characters, if! nng {liter mostly 
replaced by its augmented form ftp >(»><(/), an actual alteration 

hardly exists. In the archaic scription the form was 
ill the U'sser Seal as shown in the Shm Win, it is 


The two component* are the same in both. It is Hsu Shen* 
the author of the $hut> Win, who. himself misled, has misled 
scholars of his own and later iig. s, by asserting in this and 
manv other instances that the right-hand element td p 
tsUh, a seal, whereas, in fact, it is the figure of a crouching 
man. Accordingly he missed altogether the real significance 
of the construct ion. which depicts a crouching nun looking 
up at another standing over him, a visible acknowledgment 
of superiority, aiul the confessional abasement of an inferiority 
complex - 

But perhaps the suggests /b/si ™ortr mi hr in jjjc 
;ivm r to protect, than in the others none the less so that the 
actual change is trifling, but deadly to the significance* The 
Lesser Seal, however, is not in fault this time, the sabotage 
must, Is 1 charged to the If J*n or modem style, which treats 


1 It thuuUI tit' nnltvl that lilt niugUf farm liivi-n liy Taltada* An (Ami 
c i,. 3 j. p, ;J 0 « h <rne ,J ircoEutruttcd ,h bv turn, *a lit- peSnU nut. m4 
not a n actual wuvpla di*rtwre*l on any aiidcm materials : a pnetje «i 
hi:-, on 1 fchL- wbfite* to he 
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the character as if it consisted of n ,+ mouth above' 
m\t 11 wood ", whereas the upper part is t lit- bead, and the 

lower is the trunk and arms of ^ ^ziJ, plus the two side 

strokes J J f the swaddling clothes, all these fqcturs being 
straightened or aiigulated, the disguise of the infant in its 
protective wrappings bring thus rendered complete. 

Th e Chahacteb [2 ml 

Except as one o! the Duodenary Cycle or Cycle of Twelve 
Branches, the word mi.m Jtbow writ ten, has no other meaning. 

But agreement is general that the archaic forms t °) p as 

well as tl# I-esaer Seal are intended to represent the 

human lotus in (in early stage, in pro Hie, with the skull, 
the Unit part to assume u definite shape in the womb, eon* 
spiciiously shown. Now it is true that under the character 
£ }»'<> (the Shu# lira's 344th Radical), the author does 

write, ^ ii. '1> & ¥ Eft M 4lL ■ tsai (hung As king 
/;u iivi efirng hiring yeh “the figure inclosed depicts 

the child as yet unformed ”, as Earlgcen says.' But 
under the character £ itself (its 533rd Radical), and In 
ewnfliet with what it says under £t the Shun Ren 

declares, ft g fi t J J& hi ndwt'Cs hskug fixing, 
“ Aud so snS is the depiction of a serpent.' 1 If both these 
explanations come from the same hand, anti not one from 
Hsu Shan's and one from some later commentator's. I must 
concur in Hm liners' observation of the Sfiut, II W* " disaerta 
tion . . , in connection with the cyclical or horary characters 
which is only mystification And Chalmers 'immediately 
following this, adds what is well worth noting, the sentence 
" B tsze, however, may 1 m- from the same root as ^ 

1 Atuiltffir IhrtiowTf^ p. 24(. 
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(911. and the lipon? may be an embryo/ The identity of 
sound of and T" in Cantonese (fara in I with eases), doubt less 
reproduces a similar identity m very early times. 

And here we make contact with the subject of our in vestige 
tlon nt the point where occur two of the members of the 
Cycle® of Ten and Twelve, by whose twenty'two permutations 
has b«m Operated from time immemorial the notation and 
demarcation of the passing days or years* And these twenty' 
two characters are the commonest of all those to be found in 
the inscribed relies of the Honan Find. One only, it was long 
believed, could not the discovered there, and that wiry mu. 
But ait last Lo Chen-yii was able to point to one which, 
as he writes, 1 is ' r a unique instance 

L' nhpir ho we vcr. it is not * On e . cert a s u 1 v k u nd 1 thin k two , 
other example* arc in my own collection, H* 551. preceded 
bv f hsin. and II. 3, in which last, however, it does not 
form part of a Cycle couplet." Bill Wang Hsiang cites front 
1 fO\s own publication two further examples, apparently 
overlooked by Taj himself. In one £ sstf follows g chi 
(the -sixth of the Cycle of Sixty) ; in the other, it is not part 
of a Cycle couplet, but the identity is dear enough. 

When all is said, however, the character E ssu, though 
not absolutely wanting, is very rare in the inscriptions of 
the Honan Find* But unfortunately (from the point of view 
of a would be simplifier of epigntphie complexes), the matter 
cannot entirely be dismissed at this pint. There is still 
another form, and one that stands for an independent 

i J'jib ll mu xhu CA'i K r im &ASK p. wills t rtdvnc* to YffSh\ c ti_ 1. 

p, 31, 

1 The I r\t u pun! Dhnijurt-, IJi modem wenpt si rttlu : SJJ T V 

UJi i'i E ifi IE ft ~h M kh *"« ***^ 

Hits PonwnWiiM : “On the day tfria-vu 
inqairrcl through t hi- Tgriakr.” and pH da ; Jn I hi- 3L + th nsUGII-' Between 
iKr^ linninaU U™ the nbwurity* S«& rkatiij niLjrht mean* if g, *** Wf,|t! 
writ (i'D far the *E 7ft R r i™ lcl 

i ht SMI (ngktnK 1 ’ *uid rfiift rArn^ i+ found in Ihe Tlion JJ I lit* l it I * 1 of l\m 

tfnprrifltoftdffU of Wiiw*- 
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than utter. which, though very rarely, also occurs in these 
archaic Cycle couplets in the place of £ sm t but, so far as 
I know, has not been recorded by Chinese or Japanese 
scholars in that connection. This further archaic form is 



the early predecessor of JJ{ i t and is often found on the 


ancient Bronzes, while on the Honan Find fragments it seems 
to appear only as a rare homophone and surrogate of £ 
in the time-cycle couplets in a few rases. Tins archaic 


character ^ is now written #*u> and supposed to mean 
^ private 11 or “selfish + \ And by a slight distort km or variation 
of tfiii; wan developer! a form ^ in the Shuo IFcu s lesser Seat. 

which was ultimately st&od&id^ed m Q , wow pronounced t f 
but in the earliest times having some such sound as $4U or 
ml 1 (that is to &av, an initial sound that either hissed or 
fizzed ) h and is defined by the Shuo Win m }\\ yung '* to use \ 
being without doubt the prior script ion of the modern ami 
augmented character Jil l f with the same sense. 

Now the reason for citing this variant form £J is that it 
is seen in the character ffj Mtl |L n plough-s Imre M (jjossibly 
originally “ u hoe rj ) t of which* as [ confidently believe, our 

archaic character rofi was the primitive and pictograpbic 
original.’ The variants so far noted in the Hn-uan Find tire 
four, £ (ftftor % fotei), ^ (after ^ ^ (after 4{- hsin) 

(these three on C. 2{KKi, Cboliiip-t-lmlfaut Collection in British 


Museum, sec F(gp. 1 and 5. Plate II), and one ^ (after £ 
rAi) II. 252 , in my own. 

Such, then, wen? two very rare ancient characters, one the 
netual early form of Q «#£, ami one a homophone of the 
latter, that can be pro veil to have been used, if few ami far 


1 * A ryiiyln- itirt&mrjf uf Chinn?* H«. 170-IH2. 

1 not “ 1 thf Jigur* of 4 bcnt-h*edlal ikwu. 8*# 

* Pice. Reran n." in JHAS. for HUD, p. 380, 
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between— to denote thv sbtth of the Duodenaiy Cycle in the 
era of the 3Jmng~Ym Dynasty, 

But, and this wan the surprising discovery when the Honan 
Belles were first subjected to e^ammation, in what then 
seemed to i>e a rule without exception, there appeared instead 
of Q Mil, the well-known shaj*. 1 of ^ tzti " a son \ Now 
this apparition was the more startling because all students 
knew that 41 a *on 7 ’ r was, itself member, and the first 

member, of this same Duodenary Cycle. Yet here it was 
found masquerading ns the sixth. In what guist\ then, did 
the. first of the Cycle of Twelve present itself in these constantly 
recurring Cycle couplets ? Not, indeed, as the normal ^ i-u, 
its constant form there from the Han Age onwards, hut us 


one or other of the scores of varying ecriptioas of Jjfih (to 

A 

adopt that of the Shw Win), where It is described as the rhtm 
wen form of f:fi. (Some notion of the range of variation of 
detail may 1h> gathered from (he forty-two variants shown 
Inflow, p. 72+) Hence we are compelled to conclude that in 
Bhang-Yin times two different script ion* of one and the 
aarne word, meaning " son were in use in the Duodenary 
Cycle, in different, places of that aeries, and with different 
functional values 1 Surely this may l>e qualified as a 
conclusion of confusion, lint here it must be added that 
similar surprising instances can be adduced from ancient 
Bronzes cited by the Chun Kn Ln Chin Wen. Thus 
in vol. vi B is 46* we find an inscription commencing (as 
there transcribed) 7" though no such Cycle 

couplet as tiny lz$ exists. So, in voL via, p* 52, the same. 
And ibid. P p. 7S, there appears ^ Iran scribed km-i fan, 
though, again, no such couplet exists. In each case the 
character transcribed, tzii r oa in form it is H fltanda for 

q mu y but the paradox h ignored and passed over without 
a word by the editor. 

And if some rather irritated reader should demand what 
[ill the above dissertation on suit hns to do with Sons and 
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Grandsons. the title of this paper* I should he driven, with 
apologies to the late W S. Gilbert, to remark that Every 
little son and grandson that is Imm alive. Must have been 
an embryonic s\m preparing to survive. 

Arid now having finished with 0 ssfi, the human embryo, 
we should naturally come to the examination of -J- few, 
t he human hiihe, in the most usual of the several types found 
h an:halt Chinese to write the word* m we shall see shortly. 
Hut between the pre-natal and the post-natal stages of 
development there intervenes a momentous art and function -— 
a crisis, ft down-thrust, a rending, a delivery- the accomplish¬ 
ment of [Kirturitbn and child-birth, 

Xaturally the Chinese language contains words for such 
physiological events. But what we had not seen before the 
Honan Relics displayed them to us. are in various manners, 
Pictogratns or rather Diagrams the import of which is un¬ 
mistakable. though the actual corresponding words indicated 
may be less easy to show. 

It is true the Skua JFe-n contain* two character* of this 


kind, yf"~ and in modem writing, 1 but in the Leaser Seal, 
li 9 of and tzu ' son ". and it at ales that they 


inversions < 


3uid the same sound as fu ■■ abrupt, sudden ", explaining 
them by the word*, ^ % Hi jjj,, pu *hun An cAV tph 

■■ not smoothly, suddenly appeariug " But it i* clear JLsii 
Shen misundcrstoo^l the significance of these inverted forms, for 
ns the author of the Liu Shu Kn rather drily observes. “ At 
childbirth the head is the first to descent!. Hsu treat* the 
right presentation as an unfavourable one, not having inquired 
into the untiira! course of events/' Ami whatever the 
ancient sound of these two characters may have been, whether 


1 TIicH 43 two r^miH ah- never found Alone, but only in iGinpusiiiun, and 
it may lie miflpmicd ihm Hull *hf-n guvas**! At thrir unnm-L Fnnbr, ihc 
ftttood form fljuAtly A|tj«'ArB in c-Dmpnundji nhotf H,nund rs hV m>tahly 
in g|^ JilA to fluff fci , uf whit’ll £rt rlmpi if may I* I hf cwrEkrr ^fiption. 
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both were or one were I’m and tlie other tiu> or both 
were fill* it is reasonably certain that both were in tens led to 
represent a new-born infant. How otherwise can we explain 
the forms of $f- Jiml cAV - L to eaat away, abandon ”, where 
in the old SL-ription the two hands, or the two hands holding a 
winnowing basket, art- easting out a new-born but unwanted 
infant ? Ail allusion to Chitie.se infanticide, as Wioger 
remarks. And even more obvious is the significance of such 


forms as 




found in the Honan Belies, 1 when the 


uppr part k recognized as {$ mu “ mother U A and the lower 
ns nr JL, the inverted iirrurc of hu '.son' 1 , being, as 
thus combined, a diagram of the net of parturition. Still 


more crudely frank are the more linearized designs 7^ and 

eb 

from the some source, and listed by Wang Hsiang 


of Tientsin among the variants of ff fn (now read 
following the decision of Wang Kuo-wci, 

We might now harden our hearts ami abandon our new¬ 
born infant, were it not fora unique form found on the Honan 
Rdics T which appears to be essentially related to tins topic, 


This form lh and is followed by “ son *\ and was at 


* 


first included in his reflection of 41 unknown characters 
awaiting investigation M t by Lo Ch&n-yft. The original 
fragment with its inscription may lie scon em his Yin Hsii 
Shu Ch i\ Hvu Pien, T P- 1®- from which l have copied 
the figure* Tnkadn inserts it under tin- character & nwng, 
and, of course, ^ ^ mhi$tzu would make good sense, provided 
the lower part. of the form could be regarded as u variant of 
JJL min ' k food-vessel but its nnlikeacss to any known 
example of the latter is too great for the identity to he 
accepted. 


1 Ti'a ./fail A'Aw Ch'i. cb. % pp. 24 Rad 2~* r Ht*- &(:*> my "Thin Hniun 
Holies aT * In JRAS. for-tuc. H^a. 

JiM'ARV |KH. 
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A rival and interesting view of the value of the- rhuraeter. 


and of it? composition, has been put forward in the Yu\ 


Hmi IJVn Tzu L \ P'ktt. di. \iv. p. 1 by Sliang C'fTeng-tsu 
(i® a pupil oF Lo Chen ytt. and is seemhiglv aei-eptcd 

by the latter. 



and eonaiste of -J- tzu " son ' over ^ yrh t and they call in 
support of this identification the Shun IFiV* often derided 



explanation of the Lessor Seal version 


yiw T the female pudenda, -Should this decision he approved 
it would not only justify the S h uq H rVs die turn, but we should 
have to see in du 1 form a etude diagram of tlae uterine envirv 
and vagi nn. 

Two critical point*, however, may he made on this, One 
is that, assuming the correctness of Shong's iumlv*h of tills 
at present unique character, why is not the course of nature 
realistically represented* and the whole character inverted i 
The second that though Sluing and with him l*n mav have 
rightly grasped the significance of the diagram, it does not 
necessarily fallow That the w<ml t the unit of speech in question, 
iff tf** L fp ve Hirth Tt might he some ether word, 
such a? ^ cA’tfw, of equivalent ronsc. 

(zii M Son\ Child \ First and Nmhvi vi, Type 

Having now, owing to certain maternal contours, safely 
inferred the existence of our subject as a human embryo ; 
having later assisted at bin appearance u* a new-born child, 
are now to meet him again as an infant in arms. 



For that is what the avrrage most ancient tV|«- 


meant to indicate dkgrommatically. It k not for nothing 
that both arms are shown, but not both legs. Chinese flcholara 
agree that the undivided line downwards suggests the on- 
wrapping swaddling clothe confining and concealing the 
infant's legs. And this interpretation ia confirmed hv the 
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etirlirr formation of another character, new written pao 
,L to protect^ preserve '. already discussed towards, the 

beginning of this paper This earlier script ion wa$ ^ anil 

O ™ 

the latter much the commoner* and according to the 

fott Shu Ku iSti Scripts) meant jg ^ ^ yii^ cy/j i " n \mby '« 
dot liing and depicted an infant in its long skirt- and jacket, 
y (E: 111 tHu l t l hdamj tzti ts#i rft'ihi ju vhumj. 

Some where also in years gone by t in some Chinese! writer, 
I remember a passage, not noted down at the time, in which 

the author opined that the ancient charac ter was intended 

to convey in graphic fashion the joyous motions of very young 
childmn who throw up and down their quick arms, sometimes 

together, sometimes, one up and one down. It seems 

a happy and acute observation of natural facts* 

We do not know by what criterion Hsii Shorn the author of 
the Shuo H'hj, divided the many additional forms he arranged 
under the headings ht mu* “ancient forms”, and 

% chon ntfa- or a * oracle forms + ' t ns 1 believe the term 
really meant. Whatever it may have Eh cm the Honan Relic* 
exhibit many examples of each, not seldom of both, in the 
some inscription. And under the 525th A ' Radical " we find 

entered as the ku iren version of ~f- ttH t the form $ where 

the author descrilies the three upper strokes as the hair. 
Two confirmations of tld.s figure can he given from the Honan 
Bones. One comes from a fragment in my collection, IL 556. 
anil is the weond in a line of four ehnmeterfl, the first Ik iug 

^ chiwj. the second ^ tzu, the third tju 9 and the fourth 
an unknown one, written 

The other confirmation is from Lq Chen-yti’s work. Yht 
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fhii Shu Ch i. eh. U, p. 12, where a broken passage consists 

'J 

of four character*. on the right are ^ _ j. zp p, t f ;! } t 
and on the left 

■? (?)> J (i). By ii curious 
coincidence ^ the same unknown form occurs in Imth 

passage*. while tire second passage con tail is two variants of 
^ fefi. It is ill way* agreeable to find statements in the 
Wjrif. H en corroborated from the Honan Find when no other 
external support is accessible. 

And now we have almost, but not quite, disont wined the 
entanglement of tzii, and s*tJ. for there remains, one 
small but obstinate knot in the recording of the Cyclic dates 
observed on the Honan Relics, Wo have seen that ever since 
Han times say, from the opening of the Christian era. the 
Denary Cycle has comprised both -ft and £. We have had 
to recognize the surprising fact that in Yin-Bhang calendars 
■7* tzu stands, iu a rule, for £ saii, and we shall see that, as 

a rule, the 8A no Hen’s ohou iron form 1 takes the place of 

-7- ts $> the first of the Cycle of Ten. But the*? two rules 
are not absolute. My own collection afford* four instances 
where m is found, exceptionally, just ns modem formulas 
would have it. e.g. three times after fft cMa, once after 

Aftiff, All these are on artificial Cowrie miniatures, and two 
of these, B. 300 and H. 301, are otherwise so interesting 
that a photograph is included in Plate If. Figs. 2 and 1 
These small artifacts, which nre double pierced for bus. 
pen ■■.[on, and hear inscriptions averaging from twelve to 
sixteen characters on the upper surface, have evidently a 
tidiwimnie value, as their legends prove. The rending of the 
iatrer is made unusually difficult from several causes, but 
ohietiy owing to the confusing crowding of the characters, 
dye to the need of conforming to the circumscribing oval 
outlines. From this embarrassment, a* well as from the 
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uncertainties of unknown characters, H + 300 and H, SOI 
are exceptionally and fortunately free. Accordingly„ the 
following transcription in modern Chinese may be accepted 
a* correct so far as the individual characters are concerned : 

¥ -7' HI m & H # # 51 m m ^ But one of 
the traps that have been Set on these Cowrie legends is that, 
as elsewhere* things are not always what they seem, and that 
some rearrangement of the apparent sequence of the words 
is often required to reach the real import of the .sentence* 
So here the four characters that fill the central space must 
be taken together, ami the whole inscription will then run 
as follows : ? ? D « * Q ft HS * # # ^ 

eAirt f^w t'ten hou, shu jih ho pi. ie ti hsiong hsi. that is, 
" On the day chin few* being the initial day of the New Moon* 
May the Marquis of Tien have the best of good fortune ! " 

A few notes in explanation and support of this rendering 
nre required. 1 . Ohio tzu is the first day of the Cycle of 8i.xty. 
2. The Marquis of Tien : with these words we moke contact 
with recorded Chinese history, Tien was the family name 
adopted, in place of CVen, hy a certain fVen Wan after taking 
refuge in the State of (Vi in €72 n.c* Hi* descendants 
ultimately ousted the rulers of that State, and became its 
Marquise*. 3. The word ^ shu must stand for ithn ' 4 to 
begin,, initial *\ given in the Erh Yd as a synonym of 
ch'u 81 first I take xhu jih to be the first or initial day 
of some long stretch of time* perhaps a year* or a cycle of 
year*. This expression is followed by the two characters 
^ 5| ho pL which* on the face of it, mean LS conjoint discs”* 
and recur constantly on the seventy Cowries in my collection p 
where they seem to bear an astronomical import. But I have 
found no such explanation in any dictionary or other work 
l have l>ccn able to consult, with the single, exception of the 
TYit YUan r which under the heading B M ft If 
pueh ho pi . cites from the Ho n Shu the following passage, 
with the appended comment: |SJ |TJ ± tU - Utt 

m « * * • h n #r ft «* $ & in a st . m m 
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i .h % f T' ft’ ¥ #J Ji £ M ^ t HE ft ft 
^ T ifr 'I s ft }% ft ^ 4il # *2 ifi JSt !t' i t 1 -in hinglish : 

" The recurrence of thy Groat IMmordial Cycle : the Dark, tlio 
NVw, the Quarter, and the Full, ct]| very dose together ; the 
Sun ami llie Moon like Discs in conjunction, the Five Pin lifts 
like Strung Pearls. (CmtwrntaTy) Denotes the time of the 
Winter Solstice at midnight More the dawn of the first 
' hia Tzu day of Hie Opening Period .if the Great Primordial 
i,'ydi', when the Seven Luminaries nre mossed together in the 
Stellar spaces of the Bushel anil the Drover, and when the 
nitriit ends, redouble conjoint Discs. and strung Pearls," 

Ul a, infer from this passage that ^ l\| ho pi t ns used on 
these Cowries, denotes the ntghl of rmy New Moon ? How 
1 wish that il de Saussure were still living to consult 1 
The follow ing series of figures fully represents the variations 
in tliis type of the diameter fog} : 

• 

This would Lave bocu the point where J should have intro¬ 
duced the second typo of -y- fcfl, vu. the form given hy the 
Mm. Ifni as the Chou im. scription, had not the din rue ter 
?L acted as the Wait-a-bit Thom nets in South Africa, 
and detained ns from hurrying on. For if the thesis about to 
Ik- advanced bo correct, we shall surprise our subject in a new 
attitude, and satisfying an eternal need. Let us limt ascertain 
what is the received and authoritative meaning of this word 

and e “» ine * hflt h«w been the Hiu scholars' 
explanation of the construction and the significance of the 
f.e,ser Seal character. The word *h„„ A in modern usage 
written ft. is current m speech and in literature. In the latter 
It appears also as a superlative adjective, " greatly, highly 
very. In the former it means a cavity of various kinds 
hut .s especially the term for the cavities, opening*, plages, 
f * uctH thf human bi>dy + Tims J- i\ ^ t j 
are the Seven Apertures in the head, ft ft pi ^ lttg w tll# 
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iioatrils, % JL vuto k*an$, lit, + * hair-holea ", are the pores 
of the ski it, while in a general souse |L flft F ting In is "an open 
road, a thoroughfare T and ^ Wung fang, lit, “open 
square ", is a term for the copper cash with its central square 
opening. iSo much for the modem shape* and the senses of 
the character Fung, How has the author of the Shm I Jew 


dealt with its Leaser Seal form. 



Xot T surely, very 


successfully nor lucidly. 

Passing without comment the definition or explanation of 
that form by the trfoss jjfj * communicating f \ wc find 


hr- dissects the character as being composed with ' y j ya 
■ J swallow ” ;L.nd ■?■ t7u son “ r the two making n Suggestive 
Compound, and he then adds the words £ s# ^ 2 & 

Xh llL tt tM t'h'iwj fiw rA^A Awf moo jfrA " The a wallow id the 
migrant hirrl when male offspring is prayed for and iL The 
swallow 1 I Laving arrived and offspring appearing, the former is 
held iik admiration ". 

Thus has Hdil Shen mode shift to account for the Lesser 
Seal form of the character, but w hat relevance has this Little 
fragment of Chinese folklore either to the sensed 1 k>itu i by the 
word Stingy or to the exegetic glosus supplied by lls.ii { It seems 
to have m relevance. Had k'mtg meant either “ son SJ or 
■ 4 swallow it might have been deemed that the explanation 
bad Home bearing on it. 

But the fact m that the Lesser Be at that Hsu Shen was at 
pains to account for differs markedly from the most ancient 
form, n form evidently unknown to fish, but .shown below, 


This ancient figure is seen to consist of the most usual form of 
-7- ten “ wan s? t ia contact at one point with a small arc of 
a circle, or sometimes of some other curve. Though these 
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curves differ slightly in certain examples, contact h always 
kept, as it ought to be T if the explanation I now propose be 
the true one. In my view, then, we have here a picture, or, 
rather, a diagram, of a Buckling, a into ,vr hreast. And if 
anch an interpretation of the structure of the character leaves 
the connection between the design of the latter and the sense 
or senses of the word Fmigotmuiv, at least that interpretation 
to not based on a demonstrably wrong analysis of the com¬ 
ponent elements. But. while it is hardly to bo expected that 
tliis revolutionary view of |L k'ttMf aa a scene of mvihM 
domesticity will be received otherwise than mcvedubiialy, at 


44 .*. * $ a i 

/ f /f i/ m a su ts * n 

HM na -s i 

tS & a tM ix.ii ls 
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nny rate :»t first, still I *Wl Iio|jc that—to detach and adapt- 
a couplet of Pop to » narrower horizon and a less homitetie 
atmosphere Yet seen more oft, its form in memory k. p( 
"We first deride, then ponder, then accept. 

If opening, channel, duet, is really an original sense of 
Vm $> m ' 1 th <* St "« Stic™ & rung *■ communicating " 

is very compatible with such a sense, may not the archaic 
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character be designed to illustrate one nil-important channel, 
the lacteal meatus through which her bate absorbs hi*; mother's 
milt from her nourishing breast 1 

Agj Chou twit ob Secoxu Type op T?u ■' Sox " 

@ Not found in Lesser Heal or Modern Forms 

There must have once teen a dearer and more self-revealing 
figure than either this or any of the very numerous variants 
exhibited on Bronzes and especially on the Honan Tidies. 
But certainly wc have a frontal aspect of a human being, in 
which we discern, as the -S/nm Wen points out. the scalp with 
its hair. the arms, ff pi. the logs,flEcA ing, '"upon a stool,” 
-Tl: JL _h t!L t-su/ c7n' //< -A (this last seems more doubt ful). 
But these details are not entirely to fie trusted, anil I have 
thought it test to give some forty two variants gathered 
from Bronze and Bone originals above. I call attention to 
Fig. 1 on Plate II h from a Cowrie in my collection, where it 
occurs in a most interesting instance of the phrase ^ {ft tzu 
sun 11 sons and grandsons *\ There is no special significance in 
the arrangement of these forty-two examples, but they 
Seemed to fall into these several groups. We can now leave 
our Second Type, with the satisfaction nf feeling lhat we 
have set our infant on his feet at last. And among the 
strange contracted forma shown the child, it will be ami, 
almost always keeps hk feet. 


We come at last to the Third Type of T~u 


ft 


a type 


unknown in the Lesser Sea], and consequently unrecorded by 
Hsil Sheci in bis Shift Wrn. Bat this well-marked and rather 
arresting human figure facing the spectator with legs wide 
npart, and arms spread outwards with tends downward, is 
of not uncommcm occurrence on the older Bronzes and in the 
Honan Relics. In the former it is the first word in the 
expressions ^ iz& sun " sons ami grandsons and 
zf* jyj tzti ftt " sous and happiness P \ but in the latter relics. 
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though rarely p it bppeara in the Duodenary Cycle or Twelve 
Branches, (thus it is contained in the Cycle couplet* j£§ ^ 
piny fzft, shown in Fig + 4, Plate IT, arid in >'-h /id, in 

H. II5K as well as in the ordinary sense of *00 



I call attention to the very striking mutual coniirmaium of 
the last two examples figured above, the third tamp from 
u Bronze. the fourth from n Bone in my collection (H. J !&) t 
the correspondence extending even to the discreet but unmis¬ 
takable indication of sex, au Hiring to prove that our subject 
U well on his way to man's estate. Ami at this stage in our 
subject s life we can for a time Lake leave of him r though we 
■dial I have to meet him again later. 

M Sun '* Grandson First and Normal Tvpk 
This h one of the Suggestive Compound f ins*, in which 
neither of the component* is used for its phonetic value, but 
each helps, by it* association with the other, to [mint to the 
m eanin g of the combination. This is the only type of mn 
that survived into the Lesser Seal and Modern script ions, 

Tlie coupling of the sign* for and jW “ connection, 
continuous, a lino or string ", was evidently held to be 
enough to indicate posterity, the much desiderated succession 
of offspring. The character abound* on Bronze*. and h found 
fairiy often on the Honan Relics, where, however, other Types 
destined to future obsolescent arc of tv her present Thu* we 

have in Lo ? a Yin fhu Shu Ch i flou Pisn p p, 14, Si, and 




So fur os 1 utn aware this Type, which is nothing but the 
normal Type lessened by ^, has not been observed by any 
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other student, Oriental or Western h yet six examples ix-cur 
in my r>wn collection. They appear thus :— 



Anil reading from left to right these are mn fzu r tfwn J'w, 
fUft, fo *?m fc rA'irf/i and mu tzu r in English th Grandsons 
find sons”, "Sons niul grandsons”, "Many grandsons |T t 
** Cli*nn T s grandson ++ , “ Grandsons and suns ": and in modern 
writing the 1st. 2nd. and fitli are 4ft the 3rd tzti wh, the 
4th % 1%. and the 5th Hi 

It Lh n curious and, to the poor drudge toiling amid this dusty 
ossuary, un irritating fact that, where difficulties abound on 
every yiiK- p a seemingly needles confusion should hare been 
created by using this figure of 3- at one time for j£f Arifaw 
fA sombre TF , at another lor fru T the Ttli of the Duodenary 
Cycle, and at another for 1ft “ grandson \ \ rt so it is. 



About the equivalence of thk long obsolete figure to the 
later K #a» there ran be no doubt. Yet whether we examine 
the more elaborate variants like the one above and the 
first four others below, or the more simplified design* 
such a* the second small group of four also shown below, 
it is hard to detect more than a very crude conception of 
a human embryo seen frontally, and freely treated as regards 
details* Some of the examples rather suggest a goblin seen 
in ei night mare r others have a toad-like outline, a (id others, 
again, particularly those On the Honan Belies. recall a 
Hcarntucaii beetle minus one pair of legs. But nearly always, 
when this type occurs on the older Bronzc.n {hut not always 


T6 
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on the Honan Bones), it is as the second in the group J- & 
sr<H “sons and gmndsons ", and is then preceded anil 

surmounted by the figure 

’"son ), Of timer than not, this upper figure is drawn so ns 
to bestride and almost to surround his embryonic descendant. 

Although this close proximity of the embryonic body of t he 
lower element to the legs of the upper figure is. physiologically 
speaking, impossible, and one of those " facts that are not 
so ", yet it may 1* defended if taken after the Chinese manlier 
as a proleptic symbol of offspring as yet unborn, but potentially 
existing in the ltd ns of a progenitor. 


A 


four Third Type of t:u 



^ Star. IrKA^DSnN Km HTH XY^, 


usually 


r 


sometimes 



(It is to be noted that this character, alike in archaic and 
recent tunes, is used also for a word now pronounced hxiin, 
meaning “ to withdraw, gm place to ”, and now written jg. 
We shall see why this is a material fact.) 

This expressive figure appears occasional! v in the Honan 
Belies, hot much oftener in an archaic formula, very frequent 
on the older Bronzes, and consisting apparently fund in most 
I believe, actually) of three words. It promts 
exceptional diffiotdtiea. These arise not merely from the fact 
that the first member of the formula has not yet been con- 
Vineingiy determined and its modem equivalent ascertained, 
but because an even more perplexing anil unexpected obstacle 
is disclosed. rinse the discovery of the Honan Belies, t 0 
accepting nil the examples of the formula as being identical 
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There follow here three from the thirty-nine I Lave extracted 
and copied from the nine volumes of the Chfiu Ku Lu 
Chin TTV-i?. 



The commonly Accepted view of this ancient formula is 
rendered in modern writing by 4ff ~f- if lm Izii mn, a phrase 
taken to be desiderative of the perptu nation of nude 
descendants And whatever may be the real equation of the 
first of the three characters (jj£}. such, no doubt, is the general 
import- of the sentence* And where the latter is part of an 
inscription long enough to require to be written in more than 
one column, these columns are usually made of equal vertical 
length. Consequently, with few and inconsiderable exceptions, 
they severally contain the same number of characters. It 
follows, therefore, that our formula, when present, should 
occupv the spaces of three character^ And in the great 
majority of cases it does. Thus in vol. vi r p. 40, of the CkUn Ku 
Ln Chin I Tew we have an inscription of twenty-six characters 
in five columns of five characters each, except the second 
column, which has six. Here the formula fills the hist three of 
the live spaces of the fifth column* So in voi W 9 p. 27, in an 
eight-character legend in two columns, the formula is the last 
throe of the four in the second column. Numerous other 
instances in the same volume may be seen to the same effect* 
I have rather emphasized the point because one Chinese 
scholar. Mr. Ting Slum, J ill- ho* recently essayed to show 
that this formula consists not ol three but of a single character, 
namely, in modern writing, % rht one of the Nine Chou or 
Regions of ancient China* 1 

3 In an ctabpmfc cs**y in vul. \. E^rt 2, pp. 233-241*; i>F dtedemut Sink** 
whwh t hare carefoUy iwd axid iti many way* admired, but I am qnfta 
unable to rts.Tt*pi hi* cwclliaion. 
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We tmisf s then, in view of the large majority of the recorded 
instances* admit the triplidty of the formula. But m the 
course of on! meting and copy big the thirty-nine examples 
from the CMin Ku Ln Chin Win I could not. fad to note that 
in the simplicity of this triplidty by, ns it were, n certain 
implicify of duplicity in a minority of eases, an ambiguity 
affecting the primitive construction and intention of the 
lowermost character, the Type of || sun. now Wing examined. 
For what are we to think when we look at such groups as 
Figs. 2 and % above ? Why should the little upper figure 
be drawn an ao much smaller a scale than the lower, and why 
so nearly integrated and incorporated in it ? Does this 
minority group, in fact, really represent not the two words 
(zii mn M sons and grandsons' 1 , but the single word jwj 
*’ grandson " ? Add, further, why. in any ease, does a male 
figure, with arms raised above his head, stand for grandson i 
And why, if this is really so, should a amid I infantile and 
insignificant figure represent " son" and a large, adult, 
and gesticulating personage indicate “grandson" f These 
are pint* which seem to me to demand explanation. And* 
as often elsewhere, the Hunan Find has provided the material* 
in which I venture to believe 1 have come upon the clue not 
deemed by any other investigators, 1 And, indeed, it cannot 
be deemed one that at once leap* to the eves, 

We have to note that the Honan Holies provide examples 
of all four Types of ^ *ii« x - grandson ”, and that of the 

fourth Type, the more common variant x is used only in 

that sense, white of the five instances of the rarer variant 
combining two figures in one complex, one has too defective 
a context to \w useful, one h followed by the obscure words 
it # puck'i hu hi, luit the threoramaiiiing examples 

1 However, this muht br ipiaiitiwl to the egteiU thill Mr. TiUumke 
T^tbv cite* four tartanon of Four, wcorvd variant* [rum LoChen-yOa 

ba VV#tt Sftif Ch i + and pivre Ibem, whirls lo dow ntrt, uEldrr hi a entry 
® niH, but hi- flftn* not (five the- ^pUnaliun I pul Forward. 
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(molading that shown in Fig. 3 T Plate II) represent the word 
" retiring, withdrawing \ now pronounced hsiin end written 
which ns used in the CA f un C% T tu lh, Legge remarks. 1 
Ak a euphemism for—to flee.” 

Anri it is curious that it should bo in this tees common sense, 
anil ampler composition. that is to be found the true genesis 
of the character stm ** grandson", Lit Chiu-yu* in his 
YJIJS-K.KJS., p. 6S P after citing four examples, among Ins 
unequated forms, adds the note: + 'depict# a man carrying 
on lii.s neck mit] shoulders si small child/’ but goes no further, 
Now my explanation of this old character is based, 1 think, 
not on fancy but on infancy. To my way of thinking, we see 
before m c he joyous gesture of a happy father or grandfather 
hoisting aloft a ile lighted child in those momenta of one* 
quarter jmnic three-quarters ecstasy familiar to children and 
their muses by the expressive interjection " Upsidaisy ! " 
And if that is so, we have the paradox tWt the adult figure 
with raised arms was originally meant for the grandson, 
nor the little form here surmounting it meant for the son, but 
the two as grouped together in their relative positions were 
a diagram of n man holding up his own son (and hts father's 
grandson), and thus together indicating grandson. 

Let me add in conclusion an example of ^ mm noteworthy 
for two reasons. one that it exhibit* a sabotaged disguise 
and contraction of this same Type, and the other that it occurs 
in the original rajuie of ' grandson ” t and nut in the borrowed 
use of “ withdrawing \ It forms the second character in the 


phrasi 


^ & 


Izu »un on a Cowrie, II. 289. 


It limy be that here and there a reader may find points of 
interest or curiosity in the foregoing essay, hut as was fore¬ 
told in the opening of this paper, what he wilt not find b 
simplicity, it is a quality that this ancient race neither 
appreciates nor displays. 


i rkimx ClaJ9*iC3 r vdI. y, pi. S* p. 000. 
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Supplementary Note 

i *n p, 79 of the foregoing paper, reference was made to two 
inscriptions occurring on the bone fragments of the Honan 
Find which merit a more extended description and comment 
than oOuid Ik? given to them there, finenf them is ;jl my own 
collection (H. 3ti4), Fig. 3 on Plate II, and the other is 
shown in 1m Chen-yiis FYh Hsu Shu Ch'i. eh turn 7, p, o 
T1 «7 ,llv iilmoKi. but not quite, duplicates, and nre dated 
tie same day, Kttei-ch'ou ji t the 50th of the Cycle of 
Sixty, The latter appears again in Lo s I n, Hfrii Sftu Ch'i 
Ttii Wen Pieti, or 11 Chapter of Characters from the Waste 
of Yin awaiting investigation ", p. f. It is also cited and 
commented on by Mr. Tndasukn Takadn in Inn Kn Chou 
P irn, ehitnn 70, p, 7, under the character ft 

I’.ach of these short legends provokes co mm ent and suggests 
certain conjectures, the confirmation or disproof of which 
mast lie left h,r the future. ATeantime, it is necesnnrv to 
transcribe into modem writing, so for as that h possible, the 
text of each, lea ring two or three nn identified or disputed 
characters in their original form. As Mr. Takada has, given 
a transcription of the latter example, which in one point 
differ# from my own, I reproduce his transcription also below. 
First shall be given my No, H- 364, which runs ; ^ :jj. u 

55 il m Jk & Jj , k’Kfi cli ov pH f o chituj hsii}i chi 

Jungfavg. Of this 1 propose the follow ing tentative rendering : 

On the day fomi-ch o n divined by the tortoise-shell as to 
bandits, inquiring whether (they) would retire as fur as the 
.Jung country/’ 

This is a rendering that may [icrhaps claim tu have 
tentativenete without timidity, and must be defended by 
arguments whose aim is to !>e persuasive not peremptory. 

And the first point that may be questioned is the rendering 
of & k’o by the tingle word bandits. In Chinese g Pou. 
ft is. of course, a conjeeturw and 1 admit rather a bold one' 

I do not fotget the ingenious proposal of one of the editors of 
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Academia Swim, Mr. Tung Tso-pin. who sees in this :md 
some five other words often recurring in comparable passages, 
the names or designations of certain official diviners who, he 
supposes, used to come on duty at successive intervals. Almost 
he had persuaded me. but in the end the hypothesis seems 
to me not quite convincing. It appears reasonable to regard 
the words that intervene so constantly in the opening clause 
of these entries on the Honan Bones, between the h pn 
*' to divine by tortoise-shell Tt , and j.*| cifBj "to make 
inquiry ”, as the subject of divination, the topic on which 
guidance from above was urgently needed. And such a topic 
was certainly that of Bandits and their movements. But, 
it may be objected, neither the character h'o nor its numerous 
compounds are homophones of k'm, nor have any of them the 
recorded meaning of " banditsto justify such a rendering in 
the present ease. However, that is not quite correct, ns we 
see in the character ;J£ kou “to draw a bow to the full", 
a compound nf k'o which is a homophone (the aspirate is 
negligible). Xor is that all. Kanghei s Dictionary, near the 
end of its entry under $ k'o, gives its exceptional or rhyming 
sound as ^ yin k'm " sounded k'm And mv coti- 

jecturc is that the character now pronounced k'o not only had 
the sound of k’m (whatever that may have been in Yin times), 
but also its (wfrjp, or, otherwise put. was the then usual way 
ol writing the won! k\>u‘ bandit ”, But it we reject the bandit 
reading, whom can we imagine to Iw making the inquiry 
about retiring or withdrawing 1 Surely not the Y'in sovereign 
himself. Then who else 1 Whereas if invaders or armed men 
had been giving trouble, this is just the question that would 
urgently demand an answer. 

The character 3 i now jg 1 meaning “ to retire , 

where quoted in Chinese dictionaries and glossaries is, so far 
as I can find, always followed by ^ <(u “to”, but chi 
“ ns for as ’’ is the word found in both the inscriptions under 
£%aininatk>tii 

4m;l now I must face criticism on another and more daring 

JUS* JAStfAUT 1034. £ 
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conjecture or guess r in reading the form 


g 


ns the ancient 


character for Jung. This obsolete, conspicuous, and very 
individual form is frequently met on the Honan Relics, and 
is mostly followed by the word fj fang ■* region ’’ or 
“ coentry ", showing that the previous word (whatever it is) 
represents some ethnic name, Lo Chen-yfi on pp, fu^S nf 
his Jo* Unit Shu Ch i K'ao Shih |i[ints thirteen instances of 
the form with its contexts in modern script, but with facsimiles 
of this find some other unidentified characters. Of these 
thirteen, nine are followed by -ft Jang, four are not, but are 
preceded by -J£ fa “ to smite Other ethnic names followed 
b r fang on the Honan Relics are $$ i, flic / tribes, 


it f’w, the indigenes (perhaps the Tunghus), ■ ond $J, 

unidentified characters, But what- is certaiulv strange is 
that neither here nor elsewhere among these oracular arcbiwfl 
do we recognize the names of either the 'f t nr the ^ Jung 
tribes. It h difficult to believe that there really is no mention 
of either of these notorious disturbers of the early Chinin' 
peace, who were also their neighbours. And there is one 
interesting inscription of some length, which is transcribed 
by Lo Clien-yii (see his p. OS u&i supra), from which I cite 
the following relevant clause : -JJ= Ed ih Jj f£ 35i j$f 

H '‘ ^ ^ ^ K 2§ 3$ m. yiieh t'u 

fa,tg ching ya ,™ ln>uj pi (?) „h i (Jung) fang i , nu ,™ fob pi 
i ten, (m English) “ Announced the attach by the Native 
tribes on (?), two cities of our Eastern frontier, and the 

harrying by the Jung tribes of the fields of our Western 
frontier.’’ 


TIichc who arc hem said to have harried the fields on 

“our Western frontier”, will be, if my conjecture is right, 
some of those Western Jung whose country was to the west 
of the Yin AL Empire 
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It would be idle, of course, to pretend that there arc no 
objections to this identification.. If the above form was in 
general use to write tbe name of Jung, why should it not have 
survived into the Lesser -Seal and modern writing ? The 
needed modification would have been easy* and would 
have resulted in a character closely resembling fpj eft*em*j 
“ brilliant *\ 

There tlie matter must be left for the time. The second 
inscription, that from Lo's 1 in Hsu Shu Ch i (eh. vii p p. 2. 
recto) fc being so nearly the same ns that on H, 364, need not 
detain us long. At the cud it is probably incomplete, but we 

can read the following: ^* ■*»§*. 

kufi-ch'ou jjh (?) rltrnij A situ chi Jung fang, which I should 
render, “ On the day iud-ch'oit divined by the tortOBe-shell 
fla to 1, inquiring whether (they) would retire as far as the 
Jung country." The fourth character remains unknown, 
though Tung Tso-pin treats this also as the mime of one of 
the official diviners. In ray view, however, it would prove 
to be some term analogous to the k w bandits of the 
previous inscription. 

Mr. Tflkacla in chiiav 70, p. 7, of his Ku Chmt F'ien citca 
this name legend (under the character smi) with the same 
modem version, with one exception, but that involves a most 
surprising, indeed astonishing ascription. Where I write, as 

above, one character he writes two, T ¥ tingtxu (which 

ill his view represents the Shuo ll'en's chan wen form of ^ f:u, 
hut as there is no such Cycle couplet, T i, fi 9 tz> * would have 
to be read T C. tl,i 3 ^if, which does exist). This disyllabic 


value he gives to Si by cutting it in half horizontally, reading 


Q as T rinj and as one of the much contracted variants 
of the eftou w cn version of -y* we may suppose some 
such a form as 





a-i 
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Blit tht: original Bone character occurs frequently in the 
Honan inscriptions, and always to other observers than 
Mr. Takada, as a single character. Furthermore, what possible 
meaning could the expression ~f ^ (or T ^ ling It h 
(or ting ssw) fang “ the country of ting US ” have ? 

It is quite possible that my conjecture about the Jung muy 
bc proved wrong, but if so. I am sure that ir. will never, never 
be because Mr. Takada'a view is shown to he right. 

All the more agreeable, therefore, is it to find that the great. 
Japanese scholar and myself concur ns to the identity of the 
cheerful gentleman holding up an infant in bis arms with the 
modem character ^ sun " grandson 



Tibetan Documents concerning Chinese 
Turkestan, VII ; Government and Social 
Conditions, 

A. General; It. Documents (1* Officials ; 2, Classes 
and persons i 3, Agriculture and crops, registra¬ 
tion* taxation* survey; 4, Travel and animals; 
5, Objects and presents ; 6* Burial and mourning 
and other ceremonial; 7* Medicine ; 8, Law ; 

9, Writing and letters:. 

By F. W. THOMAS 

1 X regard to civil condition* in Chinese Turkestan the 
documents are not much more widely informative than 
in regard to other matters. The states along the northern 
trade route, Earashuhr, Kuea r Ahsn t Kashgar, although from 
about A.u. 675 they were dominated (not indeed occupied) by 
the Tibetans, appear to escape all mention : and this is the more 
regrettable as these states would seem from the culture 
objects recovered by ardtaxdogical research, to have enjoyed 
a rather fuller development of material civilisation than 
south of the desert. Their natural resources were not inferior, 
iliey were aligned along a more profitable route of trade 
and communication* they were less exposed to encroachment 
of the desert; their archseological remain* are more extensive 
and better preserved. To these states, and to the Wu-sun 
people of the Tian-filian valleys, we have perhaps- unless the 
Khti chief (Kim Manrpo-rje) of the Tibetan Chrmneb is 
really the KJm ruler of Kao-ehang—not a single reference. 
The twin states of “Anterior" and “ Posterior “ Chu-sbih. 
i,e. Turfan-Kao-ehnng and Gu-chen at the extreme east of 
the Tian-aisan. do indeed seem to l>e indicated as goal of hostile 
expedit ions (1933, pp, 82 1 sqtp). As has been made clear by 
Clin van lies in Anri* at Khoten, pp. 533-6, and Sir Aurel 
Stein. Innermost Asia, pp r 579-587 + they maintained a 
precarious existence nearly to the end of the eighth century 
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A. U., tlie Tibetans failing, despite [heir occupation of Kari-su t 
to secure possession of them either by diplomatic proposals 
to China 1 or by force until the year a,p. 790* 

Of the more southern states, Yarkand, Ksrghnlik, Khotan, 
SSmfi-shnn, the two ftamer are hardly more than mentioned 
in the documents (1930, pp. 283-291), But concerning 
Kliotan arid Shan-shan, and concerning tie.' 3a-ru region of 
Chinese Kan-su, wc have a certain amount of information. 
In the cose of Khotim the allusions in the documents are 
supplemented, not only by the particulars recorded in Chinese 
works, but also by general impressions (largely of religious 
decadence) conveyed by the ecclesiastical annals and other 
literary tests which we have translated. For the Sa-cu 
region, where the condition* were mainly Chinese, but the 
Tibetans were during the period A.m TWI-Soft politically 
dominant and long afterwards naturally influential as 
repneseuting Buddhism, wc have from Chinese sources 
general and also local information, the latter carefully edited 
in some valuable publications by Dr. Lionel Giles, 1 For the 
Shun-slum kingdom, extending from Lop nor westwards as 
far as Or-cen and (say) Niya, the Chinese supply valuable 
geographical and historical indications, ol w hich the latest 
summary is contained In Dr. Giles' third paper noted supra. 
On the Tibetan side we have the mass of documents extracted 
from the fort of Mfiin and a number of references in the 
manuscript phnmicte. The area being practically identical with 
that covered by the Kharosthi documents of much (c 4lK> 
dM yea re) earlier date, and points of contact iieing inevitable, 
it may tie worth while to institute a slight comparison of the 
two groups of records. In number the Tibetan (about 1,5 (ni) 


1 im PP- 453-4; 

pjl- I r E' 4 — 1 b_. 

1 fun Huang Liij N'otv* on the DlntriiU of Tun.tui.isj"- J»u' 

!?P 70l - 7 - S : 19Ii > PP- ^ " Tin- c™«» ol Tiln.Luang 
"'“TT' tTJ ’ 1915 IT- " A Chior-(.‘ OeogriMAiriil Ten' of 

£V*‘ ,t ir> ' of tht Sdtad t,f <tric1 '^ ri 
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have the advantage ; hut in extent of matter, being mostly 
so nippy or very frag ment ary, they are considerably inferior. 
Of the chief classes of the Kim rest hi documents, (<v) royal 
rescripts, [h) registers of persons and objects, (e) legal agree¬ 
ments, (d) send-official ami unofficial correspondence, the 
first is wanting iti the Tibetan collection (there being no 
ruling king), which on its part presents a large ntiinlh'r of 
items (lists, visiting cards, etc.) connected with the soldiery. 
The most sweeping difference between the two classes of 
documents consists in the fact that the K barest hi records 
are native ill character, while those in Tibetan are the work 
of foreigners administering an annexed country and not 
primarily interested in the (Itn-ia) population. This tends 
to enfeeble the light which they shed upon internal conditions, 
except in so far as. those conditions had been introduced by 
the Tibetans themselves. 

As regards Khntnii, the new information may be briefly 
summarised. This state, of which the population was 
estimated about b.c. 30 at 19,300 and about A.P. UXJ at 
83,000, must during that interval have effected its recorded 
absorption of certain minor adjacent principalities. 1 Its 
eastern frontier was at Phye-ma, or at times somewhat further 
east, at Nina, where it adjoined Shon-shau, which on its part 
had extended westward by similar absorption of minor 
intervening states. In early days it had engaged in local 
wars with Yarkand, Kashgar, and even Kuca ; but its constant 
rival in later centuries had been Shan-shan, whose Tu-yn[k]- 
hun conquerors had in A.P. 143 wrought great havoc in 
Kkotait (1920, P- 312). Like all the other principalities ol 
Chinese Turkestan, it had lieen normally under domination 
either bv the Chinese, or by invading peoples from the north, 
Hiuiig-uu, Juan-Juan, and Turks, But this domination was 
not of nn interfering character ; and so the lineage of local 
kings, though some ol them received a surname of perhaps 

i GrctiJtnl in [htirvuil Jr Rliins. 1 * Ham tf .-t-nr. U. P- ! loll cured by 
A. UiTPiinn, DU often SrideiuitOMen, p. 70- 
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.Tiian-J u^u. uri^iii (lflli],pp. 831-2)and one of thorn was subject 
to the Turks 1 and some 1st tor ones had Tibetan names 
Majar, i i. p, 252), h said to have persisted un broken. A di vision 
of the count ry into five districts (the capital, Mdo-lo mid 
Mo*sknr, Kum-led, Ku-ied, and Ko&'&d) has been traced. 1 
Eut it would be difficult to selert- the " live large cities ” 
(they would perhaps Include Kiliun, Gumu, Phye-ms, and 
Niya (?)), which according to the Chinese* it contained. 
On the other hand, we hove found (193d, pp, litt sqq.) in 
Tibetan times abundant evidence of a division of the area into 
parishes (faAnr) * nnd also numerous names of places either 
belonging or adjacent to the country, The " live towns ” 
which composed the capital indtided, no doubt, the 
* Kectarenn City 1 (Diiar-ldan), the “ I fog's-colour city " 
iPhaff-ffi’mttJum), nnd tbe ** Old City "" (Ritiii-tmi) Named in 
the Propb'cy of \ imalaprabha. Wah Khu-scn “ tJie western 
city , “ the city where the king reside#,” a fourth ? There 
art- several indications (Asia Major, ii, pp. 255-7) that the 
country as a whole bore a name Ktitala, rendered in Tibetan 
as Dge-ba, the capita} also being Kuiaft or Kusalavafi( Tibetan 
Dgz-ba'oan). 

The celebrity of Khotan (according to Firdausfs Shfik- 
nfimnh, the most famous of cities ) rested upon its religious 
sanctity and its innumerable and splendid monasteries and 
shrines. There was some trace of MaEdaism.® possibly a 
survival from ancient times; and references to unl»elieving 
kings and nobles (ri. Khoian, p. 5S5) may be directed at them 
among others. But the country, “ the pocket estate of the 
Buddhas of the Three Times," was overwhelmingly Buddhist, 
partly Muhawflipgkika, partly fsarvnstivadin, hut in later times 


1 Abf Mn-murat. n'flr dt fihr.lnn, p. 33. 

1 Amu ilayif, ii, pp, 25D-380, 

1 AbeMUura&at, np. nit,, pp. 10, 2s, 30 -J. 

to t?* “ ■' * ■“ — ^to e 

‘ Cirenwd ’ °P‘ ci * • PP- J* *»i CK*vsan«, Tou.KmtOttul'ttous.v, 133, 
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mainly Makayauiat* 1 Apparently fihid. t pp. 56t-3) there 
was constant communication with the Buddhists of India, 
especially of Kashmir. The d erics, male md female, 
numbered. as estimated at one period, over 11,000 (ibid., 
p. 583), the large monasteries over 110. 1 The communities 
owned gardens anti pleasures and large estates and water- 
rights. The rulers and their families, men and women^ were 
attended by pious 14 confessors 1 or Jh chap]airs ( kahjana- 
mtra w ibid. s pp. 581 3}, under whose influence they were 
lavish in the foundation and endowment of shrines, 
monasteries, and nunneries. It was not unusual for persona 
tpf royal or noble blood to enter the Samghfl, winning for the 
families the title of" Hndlu-sattva lineage ". 

The manners of the Khotanen were marked by mildness 
and ceremoniousness, w hich had T it was. held, a humanizing 
effect upon foreign visitors and conquerors (ibid., p. 58o). 
Hiuan-Tsang credits the people with politeness, justice, and 
a love of literature and art^ winch opinion, confirmed by the 
(€havannea T op. cit., pp. 125-6), need not be, aa 
Grenard suggests (op. cit., p. 67) T due to Buddhist partiality. 
The sanctity of the country attracted sightseers and pilgrims, 
bringing riches to the shrines and to the peaceful and con¬ 
tented population. The local manufacture of silk, carpets 
and felt, the jade workings, and the mining for gold and 
copper in the mountains to the south brought irardiant*. 
Like all the other regions of Turkestan, Khotim was celebrated 
also for its fruit. In the documents there ate some references 
to presents of silk (wcn irl, D hdn) or carpets or fruit, purchase 
of timplodes, and so on (1930, pp, 60, etc.). The phrase 
i4 Khotan provisions " ilAJtrgyog*} recurs with, apparently, 
some special sense. One of the constant troubles of the 
country was incnrBious of freebooters from Tashkurghan and 

\A. jttoto*, p. Siflv ftnd tVliiaiU lnm». La^P, p* lfl- S& + too* 
H luan-TNillg- 

* HJauiTawig'* figure* an? “»11<»; F*rhij»n »j» “ tvcti ^veraJ 

mvliadi n * 
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tlw mountains to the south, preying upon the merchant 
caravans (-4, A7io/un, pp. 31,521). We have quoted a letter 
from a Khoiim km « to the Tibetan authorities, wherein 
-m investigation of robberies is reported, together with a 
reference to a donation, or line, of fndt (I £>30. pp. GO «qq,), 
A feature, still noticeable,of Khotun life was the prominence 
of feminine interests and the freedom of women* In the 
religious sphere their participation way represented bv 
numerous nunneries, founded in nianv eases by queena or 
princesses* who had feminine spiritual advisers 
milm) and themselves not Infrequently M took (he veil”. 
1 he Prophecy of \ imalapraldifi (eightJ l century a,u.) proclaims 
perhaps the fir^t recorded religimw mission to women, in¬ 
augurated by a royal lady. A particular custom was seclusion 
during seven days after the death of a husband A 

We need not dwell upon features of Khotun life nfrendv 
known from Chinese sources, the religious car-proreAH-ions 
and festivals* the fondness for music, the erection o[ tall 
funeral monuments ($tupax) in front of the (widely spaced) 
iLu ellings. -Some of these are mentioned in our texts, which 
abo speak of religious drama {note, 1925. pp. iaH sqtj.y Nor 
ran we rreat of the characteristics of the popular religion* in 
wliieh a Buddhist mantle was thrown over u great amount of 
earlier Huperatition, whether indigenous (cult of 11 Nlg&s H of 
localities and rivers and of demons, Rdtsa*a* and lird^rn) 
or imported from India (worship of relics, vestments, and 
yacred ford prints, use of chums, mfintros, and magico- 
p^ychological phrases, dftdrtinTa, orally or in script* ji.i amulets 
and inscriptions on 1 manners and buildings). The pre* 
Buddhbt religion of Chinese Turkestan, akin to Bhumantem 
iind the Tibetan Bon. Is a subject upon which G return! (op. 
nt+ * PP- has some very just observations, bat which 

Hot yet ripe for disc ass km. 


■ fiimU«K in Kiinutui'ir (Cn?n,nrJ. Dutnuil Jc ftl.in*. U J/ DN tr 
daw* ii, p. 240). 
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The government w;is of the personal kiwi, wit}), ministers 
(no doubt, nobles) holding office at the king's pleasure, 
with occasional tragedies and troubles during minorities 
(■rliMv'cHf Kfiotan. p. 562) and much eedesiastteol influence. As 
has frequently l«?en pointed out, the Chinese, with their 
policy of subordinating foreign princes by conferring upon 
them title- of honour, awarded to some of the Kliotnn 
(Kashgar, etc,) king- the rank of amochi/t. in the Tiljetnn 
texts representing, as Professor Levi was the first 

to remark, 1 fhe Sanskrit atuaiya ” councillor Front the 
documents (I98D, pp. 72-5) we sec that the title was 
homo also, in course of time, by non-royal persons in 
Khotan, and the same is evident from the local Chratiid* 
(Ancktit Rhotan, pp. 582-3), There is no evidence that ill 
Kliotnn the title carried official functions. In regard to local 
administration and to law and justice we have no hints. 
But tlicrc was a regular assessment (rfste) for purpose of 
revenue, and the supply of water was controlled. 

The Tibetans, when, in the last half of the eighth century 
-\,u„ they occupied the country and established the fort of 
Mazar-Tigb, left the general administration in the hands of 
the native king. There were, it is true, numerous military 
posts established by them in the country, especially on heights 
in the mountains (l{80, p. 251), and even in the royal citadel 
a guard may have been posted (ibid., p. 65). But the presence 
of n general {dmag-di&K p. 76) and of a minister of Inner 
.Affairs f mh-rje-po. pp. 77-9) in the capita! may have been 
merely occasional. The Tibetan headquarters must have 
ln.cn in &i)4an (Mazar-Tagh), whither urgent despatches 
were sometimes sent from the capital and persons are recalled 
(1930, pp. 78, 8,3). The supplies demanded from t he Khotanese 
w, re based upon an assessment and received in bulk (1830, 
p pl 1(! KJiotanI authorities [Li-wimn) in £ifi-san and 

elsewhere collected their own dues from the tenants in detail 


1 Jvutnui XJ. T, LG 3 3, P- I OK 
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(M, Tagli, a P iilp 0062), Khotani person* (Li) wen: employed by 
the Tibetans, mostly, it seems, in subordinate capacities. Borne 
served in the army, though we are riot aware of any distinct 
KhofauT regiments. Naturally there were business transact ions 
and legal agreements (p. 60}. It seems that the natives 
were not esteemed by their rude conquerors (p. 278); there 
are several references to condign punishment of individuals, 
or even groups {pp + 49, 284}. 

The heads of Tibetan administration in Ehotan were the 
ttaii.-rje-jm ( s 11 Interior Lords") resident in Muzur-Tagh r of 
whom in two letter* (one quoted p. 66) three are addressed 
jointly. Presumably one was usually the leader (rte*r P p. 90); 
but in regard to a distribution of function ft we have no 
indication. The office of i\s alab the titles hith-hm 

ami rtse-rjr, recurs in the case of Shumshan, and may be 
further considered in that connection. 

It k probable that the KhotnoTs, whose proficiency' in 
literature, as well or their linguistic singularity, is recognized 
by the Chinese* 1 maintained a higher educational average than 
did the other states of Turkestan. It k therefore interesting 
to connect the story (Arid Mu jar, ii, pp. 251-2) of the 
origination of the language, as taught, to herdsmen children, 
with what k stated by Sir Aurci Stein 3 concerning un¬ 
expected smattering of education among children of nomad 
herdsmen along the Kenya river* For the rest, the Chinese 
noted 3 a greater likeness of feature to themselves in the 
people of Kliotan than was the ease in other states; and 
the native Khotan Chronicle remarks that “ the manners of 
the laity agree for the most part with China ", 

The Sa-eu region being a part of Chinese Kan-su and 
accordingly a subject of much precise information and of 
special memoirs, of which three liavo been translated by 
Dr Lionel Giles, the particulars ascertainable from Tibetan 

1 Ik*l. jftjw-K u. p. 

* A+cimi KfioiQH, p. u:t. n. 2,7, 

* CmriATcl, op. sic* ii r p. 31 . 
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sources a re perh apa of secondary interest. T lie T jbet ans see m 
to have commenced their attacks on the city almut a.d. 676; 
in a.d. 727 they captured Kva-cu Sifi-caft (Tsin-ch'ang ?), 
It is very difficult to follow the vicissitudes of the struggle in 
this area, which muni have been constantly overrun by the 
Tibetans ; but from a.d. THl-doI 1 the region tnixat have been 
definitely under Tibetan rule, except that during an interval 
of eleven yearn (a d. 809-819 (!)) the city of £a-cu was held 
for the Chinese.’ The Tibetan information may relate 
mainly to the per bid a.d. 781-$ijl t although the particulars 
connected with Buddhist monasteries would be consistent 
with a later date. 

During this period the region seem* to have been under 
the rule of a Dragon (Shrug) dynasty, mentioned hy 
the Chinese as Lung 3 and stated to have originated in 
Knrashahr, The two Tibetan letters quoted mpm (1927 t 
p. 67)* relat ing to delivery of requisitioned grain in bulk, seeni 
to show that the Hbmg chief, from whom one of them 
emanates, retained the internal administration of his country. 
He was therefore in a position similar to that of the king df 
Kliotan; near the end of the eighth century a + d. a king 
The-bo of .^a-cu, who would bo a Hbnig, received a mission 
from his Kliotan compeer, with a letter which has recently 
\vtfm published. 1 It seems likely that the TlWtans, as their 
invasions penetrated further into China, took over the 
administration of the Sa-cu country. For in other letters 
{pp r 80S sqq.} Hating to requisition of grain we find mention 
of a division into Thousand-districts, a iion^Chinese and 
special I v Tibetan s organization, derived ultimately from 

i L. GBe* JRAS\> IBM. pp. 705-«, 

? tinflhell. JEM- liSO. p. SU- cE 1^7, pp 815-10. 

j L CiJt^, Bulktin of lA* SilAwJ of Often ini Studies, VuL ti. pp. *44-5* 

< Tvo Mfdarat IkKumr**# from Tw*-hmwff t bv l\ W* Thomu find 
fttcu Konow. G*K 

I It Ih. not implied that prior to the Tibetan occupation no 11 ThfliMiiiri- 
Esisltd in Htum-tdiAn. Elscrbrnc I hope to abow that the 
tvmp* of the KhurortM liocumi-nta wa# really a Jrt-djxm. 
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India, The districts named are Rgod-sar, Ktun-snr, Spyi- 
let>p 5 Srdii-t^om,-, TW^^toba, probably a campletf list* 
Their geographical disposition Ls not evident; but Tsbns- 
stolis mav contain the name of a T-shu tribe, connected with 
a Tnha-iksd district in north-eastern Tibet, ami Rgod-sar, 
which prifm /new may mean lt Xew It^cWI ", was probably 
i he most westerly, adjoining the R god District of the Shan¬ 
ahan area. We have given (1927* pp. 71 sqq.) a long 
dossier of appeals in connection with an appointment to the 
office of stoiHlpOH in this area. 

Concerning towns in the S^cn region it is difficult to be 
precis, since from the Tibetan documents jt is often not 
clear whether places there named belong to that region or 
to the adjacent parts of Tibet or to more easterly parts of 
Kan-sm Clearly we can leave out of account fem-cu (Liang- 
chon) with Bog-yaa, Dafi-to-kun, which is r no doubt, T'ien-tc 
Kun 1 on the bend of the Yellow River, and the places noted 
192? t p + BiG t aa in Skyi. Disregarding fcomc minor localities, 
we are left with practically only Kvn-cu r Su-eu, Mldmr-tsan 
( = Khar-te4-cin, 1927, pp, 78 sqq.}, Tm-ka-cin, Sfl-gu-cin, 
and Khu-Fbe Mon-gabs, and reddences Hi-ma-te (p H 825), 
Ma-ko-r-in and "O-dol-cu (p, 78). 01 t-hv>e Mkhar-tsan was a 

great city* Kva-cu and Sa-cu are well known from Chinese 
sources, and we need only add that the mention of 
toAidh' and lu-tuq (pp. 810- 17) as titles of their lungint rates 
seems to indicate that the Tibetans did not modify their 
administration, the titles being Turca-Chinese. Concerning 
the other plates we can add nothing to what is stated supra, 
1927, pp, 83-1. 

The other information supplied by the Tibetan writings 
concerning this Sa-cu region is partly of singular interest. 
The legal agreements indeed (1927, pp, 8111 1 1) are similar to 
those adduced from Khot un and Shan ahan* Rut ot her records 
are of a kind not > sampled elsewhere. There are lists (1927, 

1 L. GiT% B?p. dtj pi ^3*1 iTacn-tti CTefng); the TAwip^^A'iuh, of Ihlun'o 
F'olftt edLCorditr* E P p , 2SG. 
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pp, 826 fcqq.) of personal (both masculine and feminine) names 
and rlau-namc.- or surnames. rh roving light upon the system of 
nomenclature and upon the sociology ; lixta (1928, pp. 66-0) of 
muttcrfiix shrines, probably some of the ** Thousand Buddhas 
of Tumhuang, with accounts of lands whereof they enjoyed 
the revenues : particulars of donations, of oil, etc. (pp. 87-90), 
for their Her vice ; references to their slaves (fhn-kkins 11 god's 
servant P+ ); no extensive description (1927, pp. 332 sqqjof the 
operations of the moruixtertes in supplymg manuscript copies 
of BucldhtHt canonical texts, Tibetan and Chinese* for the 
use of city libraries, etc, h in procuring the labour and materials 
(paper and ink), in controlling the workers and providing for 
their rations, in totalling and dispatching the inscribed rolls, 
and in obtaining payment; also in inspecting and reporting 
upon deterioration in the library L'ollect ions. A growing 
intimacy with Tibet is illustrated by a very remarkable 
compilation (1928, pp. 7*i-87) of " messages - ! of felicitation, 
presented by the cities of Kva cu and Jlkhar-tsan fin con¬ 
junction with other authorises) upon the occasion of the 
foundation of a great monastery in the vicinity of the Koko-nor 
lake, to commemorate rhe pact of peace made lietween China, 
Tibet, and other powers in the years a.d. 783 and 822 . 

The two temples L.uVho-si Bind Pho4:van-id h mentioned 
1927, p. 829, we are not in a position to locate, 1 In regard 
to the document. 1928, pp. 03-7*.containing succession-lists of 
the heads of certain famous Buddhist seminaries, it may be 
remarked that it has considerable import stiiee in connection 
with ecclesiastical history. But the summaries in question 
Ixdong evidently in most eases to other provinces, and no 
one is demonstrably connected with the Sa-nu region. 

When we come to the Nob Region, the old Shanahan 
kingdom, we might hope, as the administration had been 
taken over by the Tiktiius< to find in the Mlriin documents 
rather more definite indications of the actual manner of 
working, And it might be instructive to compare the 
i Are ihvY the litifrhu and Lkxumcnh Ckinnh, yjp. 130 ? 
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information with what may Ikt did led from t lie earlier 
Kiiarosrhi' documents belonging to the same area* Something 
indeed may Ire noted. 

The region was divided into Thomwiid-districts. named 
respectively Nag-iSod, Hdzom Upper {Stod) and Lower (ftmrf), 
Egod Upper and Lower, Rgodddlti, and Kha-dro* 

01 these Rgod, with Rgod-Idifi, must, for the resison stilted 
shove in connection with Rgod-sur. have been the most 
easterly. Nag-sod + one of the eighteen Sods reckoned in 
with Mdo-simid. would be its next neighbour* Khaslro has 
a name which may lie connected with the Cmfotn (the Niva 
site) of the Kiiarpstlu documents; in which case Hdzom 
would inevitably cover some area in the region of Kndere 
or Cer-oeu* and it h pe rhaps no accident that a regiment or 
province of *' Hzom-lom^tod '* h named in a ngrallito in 
Kiulere fort. 1 In the Kbarostlu documents Cer-rcn (Calma- 
dana) h under a Cbjhbo (chief ruler) distinct from the Cojbbo 
of Cudbta. 

In each of the Thousand-districts we find mention of 
M the lords ]und " and sometimes of special arrange¬ 

ments for its cultivation. Originally these buds rrntv have 
been private property of the Ha-za king f rje) or of local 
chiefs, probably the former, since they were administered by 
the Tibetans* The plirase occurs thrice (U. 15ft, lGO, 163} in 
the Tibetan OArojticfc # but without further indication. 

The chief towns named in the documents are Little Nob. 
Great Nob, Ka-dag r Rt si--t hruyuiid tVr-ren. From the character 
of the references it appears that Ha-dug was in the same 
general district m Nob; and this is in accord with frbo traditional 
location * at three days' journey south of the also ruined 
city of Lop* Rtse-thon, the Ck'i^un of the Chinese, wa^ 
also in that quarter. Hence we have no difficulty in identifying 
Little and Great Nob together with Ha-dug as the " three 
towns (mlhttr-gsumi 1938, p. 560) r and this triad together 

1 A™ 2 -fcnt Khatan, p. SCO, 

* Forarlfa. Miisitm to YarLami, p. 27. CL Grtflin], op. cit„ iii. p. (47. 
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with Rtse-thon as the J+ four towns" {mkhar-ih, p. 571) 
of Ko b. Concerning B?ehu4iu, Sta-gu, etc., see xiipru. 

Whether there was a general round I for the whole country 
is not apparent. It M*ems pOb&ible that the region was 
under the supervision of the council of the Bde region of 
Mdo-smadp the northern division of the north-ea&T, Milo, of 
Tibet, For the system is exhibited in the case of the 
felicitntory message* cited above, which are from the following 
in order, {o) the authorities of the realm of Mdo-gLirns {KkamA), 
(b) the councillors of Bek, {chid) the cities of Mkhar-lfcan and 
Kvft-cu p (r) the head of the Bhyug-taattifl Thousand-district* 
(J) the local people of Hbnun-khoii. Like Mkluir-tsmi and 
Kvu-cu m the Wji-cu region, the towns of Shnn-skiii may have 
been immediately under a council [bkttlt-[ifffos r l l J^i h p. 8J1. 
etc,) presiding over the adjacent province of Tibet. 

The officials in charge of the Tho^iisand-dktrkts, the 
SMi-dfons. tuny, like those in the &hju region (1927, 
pp, 72-9), have been appointed directly bv the Rje-bla 
“ supreme lord ", who would he the Tibetan minister of state, 
or some deputy. Wo have a mention also of a Khri-dpon 
“ Myriad-commandant: ", who would be a superior of the 
Sioii-dp<m, and also of a Btoii-cuh “ Minor Thousand ", who 
may have been an inferior colleague. Sometimes we meet 
with the phrase dpon-tm, which may mean either “chief 
dpo m ’ or " the leading dpom as an undefined group. 

The functions of the chah-kyur, who was plainly a superior 
official, are not clearly determinable ; they may hereafter 
be determined, since the title may be recognized in literature 
and is obviously identical with the eamknr* of the Khorosthl 
document,'!, 1 

In the case; of the towns the officials usually mentioned tire 
tin- Tt8c-rje t /(KUp fum-rjt'-pQ, eometimeH in conjunction with 
councillors (Won) or unck-councillors (ten-lot j) or to these 

1 Se-c no* Art* Oriental in, pp. C9-7II, wh.-re an cnJoavddf i- rnftdv 
l„ prove tbnl cha^kgur (ihah-tyiT, ta^ikum cornupoftriji to 

.SaiLHkrit n^wv-mX^a or r&frtTXibt- 

jiLUi. 1034. 
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^separately. In the Klmraethl documents the instructions 
Are usually addressed to a cojhbo (sometimes plural), often 
associated with a mfhmtu/lia, who may be u police officer and 
is in charge of granary and toll-stationa {dfanga}, and some¬ 
times with a lomgfta, who is concerned with post and transport + 
Jt is likely that the Tibetan rtse-rjc or jo-co has taken over 
the functions of the cojhbo, and therefore that the expression 
jo-co, or rjthrhv. Is in fact identical with GojUbti, Rlsc-rjt does 
not occur in the Tibetan dictionariea, although both its 
constituents are common ■ jn-co and co-jo are also limit tested , 
jo-bo and gt$a*bo being the usual expressions for a * + chief " T 
or “ lord , As co dearly means “ chief", since it appears 
in the phrase Ha-lokizah-foo-$tji-gco (1937, p, - r sD) ^ doyen 
of the Ha-£a rncle-couiidibrs ** t it seems likely ( hat the 
older cajhho* which was probably only a way of writ hip 
co^z t*jj meant “ chief-ruler " and ivo corresponds to Tibetan 
rjc f so that the Tibetan rtec-rjv may be a translation of thin 
title. In the doe omenta we have at times only the form jo> 
which means simply a M chief ” Or "lord ". 

The functions of the Coo noil Jots (Alan} ate not clearly 
distinguished ; but. we have special titles for some of them, 
who are designated mm-bhn, phyi-hlm 11 councillor for internal, 
external affairs 1 and tlgra-bl&n ** cotinnillor for enemy 
affairs ; possibly these would be found only in the chief 
administrative centre. The hiii-lm " iincJe-coiindllor ", j_e, 
properly im uncle of the king functioning as councillor, is 
characteristically Tibetan ; but, since we cannot, suppose 
that all the ten-lona recorded m Tibet and those who occur 
rather plentifully in the Turkestan documents are of that 
qiaality T it may be conjectured that tile designation became 
hereditary and so acquired a wide extension ; in that case a 
htit fon would be a councillor who was of the blood f \ and 
perhaps such persons had a title to membership of councils 
wherever they were residing. In Turkestan the m»-hm may 

1 This title ocrura. Alcmjj with n^-blon “ MtmdUar far inters*! affair* \ 
m ihe Lhasa Lim-riptbpj* (JRAS. r IU1I. p. 434). 
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have taefl fotvrf nobles : for the Xhotan Quontde niitfiitioiis 
them with reference to pre-Tibet an times, anti very likely 
thev may he the Gjftis (Tib. ‘a^fcAti H unde the 'A-gut 
of the Ge-sar logout!) of the Kharosllil documents from 
fthrm-nhan; see Acta Orientalia, xii, pp, &&-9. 1 

Besides these persons of Won, or “ Councillor 11 , quality we 
hear of a number of titles of or ofhcials. To the stu, ft- 
djXnvs and khri-dp&w v, e have already referred. The iws-ilpon 


1 I miM nrjl omit to give rami for not accepting tie view. noticed 
provioBaly IIC 27 . p. IKiJ. actonling to which :.in doe* not mean " unde ", 
hot i* A C'iiiniiso d^igntlion *htt "cbW . This view in carefully slated 

in .. of Hr, Uufera Extraordinarily learned Mid valuable paper* Bint 

Dirinrttuit, amanf) tfc Tibtlwu {T&mfrpno, IUU), pp. m 3 aqn- "nd 
reinforced in another (ibid., I With p, 490 J. M ^ Br B mnt ' nl 

com-luiiitn: Ur. Uufer addwtt a number of striking v**i* where 
th* Tibetan inn 1* represented in Chinese writing by But let l)n first 

note tome aoroplre : <l)if *» were an adjective bomnerf from ttlncee, we 
„ 1 ml i|,[ eapccl It to eocnr ilImi in some Other connections, whereas it appear* 
imlv it* a .separalr title or in Iho combination iirn-ktA “Juft councillor"; 
{ *i jf inn -fop, mean* " chief cnnncil lor ", then the common phrase iuii-loa- 
rlii N-prj “irfil chief councillor” is raiher otiose: 13) in I he Llia-i* edict* 
^veral minister* arc called Wo* (or Won-po^a-pO, and in romr car-* 
iilH follow*, and this I* an indication (hat the i<»< here at I acta, not to that 
-hrjM.' bn( (C the personAl name which it precede, All tin* ;x *111001 lied 
Sf wo alpt Widilillh original rtplanation I WO. p. tS74|ef 

IoaJpb an >■ uncle minuter ”, meaning minLdW of the blond royal, the 
employment of ate* in Chine* u a frwMlfeimlie* of i»A to have 

Utile bearing «n \hv mjlttpr* * 

But mdlv tbi mo^t cwidmrivt pr»(in 4 uppLi^t by uf Hr* 1 -wfrr* 
own exam pics. Three of the* (pp- 74 «l a™ in the tarn eoa Wos- 
t/cA j m#- 4 nii '■ Interior Councillor Mchim*d«A ", pAgi-Woa-ffSwJrta 11 hi- 
ierior f'ounnillor0Wo* ". Nov and ffbm are Imth tribal nam,*. 

and the form of ihe ex^ions U cXMtiy par*] el to Jfd™4*, ff .r^ 
to. T*r-*IK«.toi "Mi him* wife". " ||hro wife . "r^spon wife , 
mesniiiL- travail wire* fw*B those trihw. Mortorer. we have other similar 
appellation*^ ««. No t** “ maternal uncle " ( W-mta. folh 3ib. 5. 336, 
1 - „f t he 1 ftdia (Iffice copy) and S»‘i■ nam * -Xw‘ »"*■ 

Itnrfe'and China Brands”, meaning thal the F r*on who., name w» 
Lha-sfiaii, m in avnnmdar relation to the Tlbr.an roy-a! hml» and hail a 
t . . i - Slf - tbf f/rr^^^ Lhfi ilbnii who, Vll a eon of king 

SSLS.Sw*-Vr"“ m* e«i. i« 

also To the Woe ‘nephew - Jja-ias noted above pp. fcV-i- 
PrwdinB a p=rs«nil name, ite (also ia*-pe, I* too common 

f 1097, PP- 65, 5P, <W: 1 U:S " P- '• tW ' p ‘ 2j(Js Ja3ai P ' ■ (y h) u >hf-local. 
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il warden of a region " would be, no doubt, a person similar 
to the Indian anla-pala, in charge of the Approaches to the 
city from outside and of border transactIons, The kkrims- 
dpon l+ law-officer " is a judge — there wan one for Talml-byi — 
Jimf pu&sibly he wan identical with the hfoih-htti and hkah-blou 
mentioned 1927 p ^ 73 p 815; 1928 p prp, &B2-3, 

What was the office of mgo-mm ( M Additional or deputy, 
head " (?)), to which an appointment b. mudu (1928, p. 538), 
does not appear. The yut-mthon "'country overseer ^ reports 
in Xf.L xili, 12, on the years levy: probably T like the yut-gzap 
of M. Ttigh . l\ ii, rail, lie was a local surveyor* The rpj/uJ- 
whose desj^imtion trun.sJutcs the Smu-krit 
was perhaps a general representative of the kings special 
interests. V* e bud also a Mro^-t/poN “ tux-muster H+ * 

In Little Nob there was a person entitled rtse-bbi'dnn rt<* - 
snwt* hL head-lama (?) and tread-physician ++ , to whom 
application is made in M.L iv. 13 (d\ iv. 80) [or a medical 
prescription,. Elsewhere we find a +l district " or 

village physician t who appears in some ceremonial, not 
strictly medical, connection. Since here we have an appeal 
to ffuUtia-ffuNitkg^it-man “district gw I, district lord 
and physician , it seems clear that the jjersons in question 
combined religious with medical functions. 1 think that 
Dr. Franck* was right U I'AS., 1914. pp.55-f>) in suggesting 
that the documents exhibit traces of the Bon-po religion: 
see Mtpra, p. 90, and compare the observation of lire Hard 
cited infra t pp. 107-8. 

In connection with legal transactions the old Khurwthi 
document supply particulars of many cases. They may be 
* tiLss i Ei F.r-rt iis re! at big to either offences, or disputes, or agree- 
meuta. whereof the last-named may in many instances, repre- 
« nt the outcome of proceedings under the second. The cases 
of the first two binds were in all instances decided cither by 
the local officiate often upon reference through the king 
hiiiLsdf, or at ,f the king's gate " ; and even mutters of the 
thinl kind had often been brought to the cognizance of the 
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officials. There seem to be some clear instances of reference to 
a court, ecclesiastical or Otherwise. From the Tibetan 
documents we have cited a few cases wliich happen to include 
all the three kinds : and here also then- seems to be, though not 
in every instance, official cognizance. In the fact that in two 
instances (192«, pp. 567,584) there arc indications pointing to 
a trial in a gni'U-Uis, wliich is probably an assemblage of an 
ecclesiastical character {a Buddhist p/risnJ), we may perlmps 
find evidence of an extension of clerical influence; it will 
hardly have been tine to the Tibetans, whose Buddhism was 
still ill its infancy. There must liave lieeii sonic persons who 
acted practically as professional lawyers, since the rUrg 
Lha-rtsa-akyes, like the dii'ira Tamaspa of the Kharo^bi 
documents, functions in a number of independent instances. 

[n cases not involving compatriots the Tibetans may very 
likely have administered not their own code, compiled for 
the great king SroiVbtsan Sgam-po, but the local law or usage 
so often mentioned in the Kharosthl. This inference is 
suggested bv citation of the “ old town law (s-noi\-gyi~ 
mkLr-khrims-rniii, 1928, pp. 572-3) a.ul ancient custom 
{riii-lvgs, ibid.). In the case of debts (fru-fon) and loans (or 
renewals of loan) it is usually laid down that in the event of 
default the person's goods may I* summarily seized by any 
one in rightful possesion of the deed (in one ease, of the Inst 
of three deeds) without any complaint on the part of the 
defaulter; often the person bound has n guarantor (**“- 
Mzht or kkas-Ien). who is involved in the obligation. The 
document terminates with the attestations (seals, signatures, 
or thumb-marks) of the witnesses (tipift-po), often including 
councillors or other officials, and of the persons bound. A 
debtor is dgiuju: (also “ a substitute ”) and the debt is 
said to attach {chat}*) to him. A “ pledge ” is gUih (p. 813). 

It mav here be noted that banishment or exile has always 
been n feature of Chinese Turkestan. Banished men or 
refugees (paiagmaia) are constantly mentioned in the 
Kharosthl documents, and the Tibetan equivalent, tpyug*. 
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hm been exemplified supra. 1027 P p. 819. Modern Turkestan! 
has preserved the Sanskrit term in its pula-tuny " to exile 11 ; 
and Niva and Oer-cen have Ih c-ii used in modem times m 
convict settlement^ 1 The Chinese sent convicted persons 
to serve in Turkestan ~ : and we have had (1928, p, 556) an 
instance of a Tibetan similarly treated. 

Concerning the occupations and lives of the people not 
much information h to be expected from the documents. 
Even in modem times trades a tv not numerous in Chinese 
Tu rkofrt a n h and the Shan-sham kingdom was perhaps the .state 
moat undeveloped economically. Some copper* and gold- 
mining and jade-working, leather-work, felt and ropes, rap 
peTitry, building and pottery, these perhaps comprise all that in 
ever mentioned as industry practised in the Nob region, except 
of course what was connected with the tillage of the land. 
The doc li merits cannot he mud to refer to any of the Industrie* 
or to persona following them, except in the case of cup-making, 
($upra t 1938. p. 556) copper, and agriculture. 

Breeding and letting of animals (camels, horaes, ziasea) for 
Ptwpose of transport mmt have provided part-time or whok- 
time occupation for a fair number of persons. The troubles 
of such a mah-rog* or m-rogs jjfr in the Kharoatlu 

documents and figured sn a < I rawing, limrnmxt Asia, pi, vii) 
am recounted in a letter quoted 1980, p. 29a Among minor 
occupations wc find mention of couriers or runners (itfAWit"/! 
or riudtijj/]*}, porters f lUtn-jtMfx), bag-nun Utpf?bu-ga) n and 

wood-gathemre (toi-fAun), The sa-mk&vn (1928, p. 562) may 
h h a guide, as may also m-ston, if intended for #d-£ton ; but see 
There were pud workmen or servants {fos-myi) - 
also .slaves ?), and ** government-servants " (miiflfi- 

jfifi-hham, apparently persona under sentence) and “ god’ft- 
servant {UmJjbNto, slaves belonging to temples 1}, who 
might be employed (karmavita, kurmn hSrita iX made to 

1 Fonyth, J/iMWft to YarLutiJ w jip. :*4. Ul& 

1 tTb*vanned, op. cit., pp, I07-S. 
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labour ”, of the Kharo«th7 docmnente and the Sanskrit 
Ar{ka-Mstra) on hire (tj-tjar-jior) or lent out to individuals* 

The use of money is even in modern times restricted in 
Chinese Turkestan, where domestic (farm) industries and 
barter at fairs are prevalent. In the documents ivu.^a (rations, 
tshtli-ma and gla) were usually reckoned i n "ruin ; where money 
payment was requisite, it was in the form of t hincse coin^ 
{dnii -lit'} and copper fruit (" ounces ). It will be realize'! 
that a sparse employment of coin entails a re-sort to orders or 
drafts convertible locally by travellers into supplies ; and 
such seem, in Tact, to be denoted by the expression bry/ays- 
bi/ait ” provision-ticket "* We also have the expressions 
“attested signature of the three times" (&a-atou-jry^paw- 
rgifti, 1928, pp. 574-5), which seems to be a bill payable at 
sight, and bbih-rims phse “ circular order flour" (1927, 
p 819), which must be an order to levy flour at successive 
points along n route r 

\n J|| L ^ been previously stated > a pari of the land in eadi 
district wae distinguish#! as H the lords land . frpeciiil 
arrangements (tiUrhfrd) seem to have been made for its 
cultivation, upon communal lines and with limited freedom 
on the part of the tillers. 1 The remaining land would Ire in 
the Jiniida of private owners (itu-pon) or held by official titles. 
The actual cultivator was called :j ii~pa (8k. tarmka). flu- 
ploughing (mto-Iw) seems to have usually been done with 
the aid of teams (dor) supplied from or through the officials, 
being probably yaks of the kind still reared in places on the 
northern slopes of the mountain barrier 1 ; the Kharosthl 
documents, however, do not seem to refer to yaks, and the 
teams of later times may indeed have i>een of oxen. One 
who takes care of Adds is chu„- } *>. The crop (-%«) was 
usual I v of wheat (yre), barley (ihh), or millet (Mo); whether 
the distinction of “ white " (dtor) and “ black " (w) was 


i The dim-*.* unit ■>*«* IMS* PP- • KU1 *■ moIln " &Std 

MolvWt* ” -d - apwial " rrspeeri^lv. 

* Go-rnLn). op- eit- f il- PP- I**- 3 - “ t2 - t “"F th * e,l “ PP- 70-1 ‘ 
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between different kinds «f whrat nr otherwise-, dors not appear 
—the while peems to be the j\thi mtisu of the Khftrft&thi 
fioeomenta, The .urrain was stettii, and those who were engaged 
in conveying it from place to place were called sfmii-hdwn ; 
floor is phtf€. 

It would seem that pits (tar it-dofy, p, 5G6-) were used for storage 
of gmm f ns of other object*. Tlie governmemt portion taken 
as tux (khrnl) would, when not removed to headquarters, 
\*k deposited in toll ant! corn-stations (fimn-gam, the tirainja 
of the Kbaioathl records), whence, no doubt, couriens and other 
persons provided with orders would Ire supplied. 

Tnxatiuu will not hsive been confined to agricultural 
prcHhice. We hear of a horse levied as a tax and of a carpet 
demanded upon a particular occasion. It h> probable that the 
yield of animal breeding {including wool used for making felt 
nnc] ropes), and also the occupations of craftsmen, were taxed- 
td the system followed in regard to irrigation and anpplv of 
water, which must alwaya have been important and is 
mentioned, 1926, p + STS, and in regard to gold or copper 
mining and jade-working, we have no inkling. 

It is obvious that for the purposes of assessment and 
revenue, jind also in connection with levies, assign men X:<, and 
orders upon the store-houses, a system of accounts must have 
iH?en necessary. According]y we haw ninny references to 
the rishr " census or “ assessment " nr " accounts ,J , both in 
regard to countries nr districts us a whole, and m regard to 
estates (as well as in connection with the armv, on which 
matter sec 1033, p. 380); thus the Tibetan Chromck records 
([[- 158. 1 (Kt, 163) u mis in connection with the demarking 
of certain lord’s lands' 1 and in many other connections; 
the results of a mis are reported (1930. p. 81) from Kbotan to 
tile authorities in ; and the Godfhga Prnphtcij speaks 

of the census-total of the country of Kbotan, For these 
purposes use was made of wooden tablets such as those which 
have survived ; we have Ikram accounts (Ichram-tsha*.) of 
revenues of monasteries In &i-ou (1928, pp. 6t3-«i). Tile Tibetan 
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Chronich' litis many references to these fJirams. sometimes 
railed red tft,tar)Braw», and their re vision, and in one instance 
we learn (1, 2-1*1) of a transfer of records front red Ithrttw# 
to yellow paper. For illustrations and descriptions of such 
Jtftrom# see Sir A. Stem's Strutdia, pis, dberi-ii. Not seldom 
they are notched or lined for numerical purpose,- and often 
they have been cut away to serve ns a tally. 

For the purpose of an assessment a survey would lie an 
occasional or permanent necessity. The gul-mthon or yul-zigf 
would lie the district surveyor or overseer; but we have also 
u fragment of a lo:i.u! document recording a survey of an 
obviously preliminary character. The Tibetan Vhraiack 
uses the phrase phtjm-rii 14 circumference " (?), in connection 
with the Tttis of certain 11 lord's lands ” ; and it seems likely 
that a boundary palisade of trees is meant, swell as we are 
told 1 that the Tibetans made on the Chinese frontier at Liang- 
t’how, posting guards along it. 

The measures used in connection with grain are khal t 
*' ] (> ad ” (- Sanskrit bJulm or vaJut or khari) - 20 hr. Some¬ 
times there is mention of a rhofi, “bundle or truss , 
For oil and flesh we have the jiftitl. literally “ handful , — 
4 khijor ; for wool the phor or pho-re ; for butter (mar}, etc., 
the *ra« “ounce “ 10 b>. Measured lengths am in fathoms 

(Adorn)- A roll of silk or paper is yug. and a “ bundle of 
wood seems to Is- ri*. A pa-lsa or pAo-fsAri is a packet. 

Coming to matters of a more individualist diameter and 
extending to the whole country of Chinese Turkestan, we 
find much evidence of journeyings covering considerable 
stretches. This has always been, as it still w* « feature of 
Central Asia. The extent of the country of Chinese Turkestan 
itself, about 1,000 miles from East to West by almut 600 
from North to South, uud the uninhabited spaces separating 
the settled oases, might have been sufficient to engender this 
trait- But the almost incredibly tong trade Toutcs, from 
i nudiirit. jraH; im p. wa. 

’ lice timiiuJ. ■?(>. '-U.. ii, (jp, 
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Chinn to the 6mk and Roman east, whereof the tramrsfa 
of the whole country w/ls only a stage ; the dependence 
of tlie country upon distant China, interrupted only by 
domination of far-flung nomad powers issuing from Mongolia ; 
the communications of China with its dependencies in and 
beyond the Pamirs; the passage in old days of Buddhist 
pilgrims from China to Bactria and India, r hen of Muiunh:esiiis 
and Christians to Persia. later of Musa!maun to Mecca, of 
Buddhists from Mongolia to Lhasa, must have accustomed 
the population at the several periods to contemplate a wide 
geographical horizon. This would certainly have undergone 
no contraction in Tibetan times. The mere presence lit 
Turkestan of authorities from Lha sa and of soldiers from nil 
parts of the great country of Tibet, at a time when it was 
in military contact with the Chinese from SHiji-lnmn to Kan-su, 
with the Turks from the Tian-shnii to the Pamir countries 
[inti even with the Arabs in Transoxinna, must have dwarfed 
the scale of mere internal communications in Turkestan itself. 
We have quoted (l$i!7 r p. 540} letters of introduction given 
- hy Tibetan authorities in Kan-su to a RuddhLsi pilgrim fmu 
the famous shrine of Wu-t'ui-&han in Shan-a i. safeguarding 
him as far as £&-cu, whence he was to make the grand 
pilgrimage to India. A mission from a lvhotan king inspects 
all the towns to the oust as far ns Kan-su and Shna-ai in 
tlima and includes in its survey the place;* in the Xian-shun 
region, and perhaps further west A party of spies luis l>een 
absent from Khntan nearly a year and Inin covered great 
distances, into Tibet (1030, p. 80); and other parties send 
missives to he passed on to the Nob region and then to Khotan 
(PP- 84-5). Certain emissaries an? to follow a company of 
exiles from Nob as far as Kva-cn (1927, p. 819)* A messenger 
arrives in the Khotan region with goods from remote Sky me 
ro in North-Eaiiterii Tibet (1&30, p, 273), These particular* 
are sufficient to account for the rather frequent references in 
the documents to journeys (rad) and to matters (sk^i 
^ convoy r or “ transport + \ ri-slyel “ mountain convov " p 
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ni+ni< “ travel-clothes ”, ri-z«tj “ moimtam-ridmess ') mi 
persons {baA<ht», ri«- lug* ^ ^7, ? <*>’ and t0 
in connection with these. 

In the Kliiiroftthl record* the most frequently mentioned 
transport mum*) Ls the camel; but the horse and ox appear 
not rarely, and both are indigenous in the coiintry. The 
Tibetan document* refer seldom to camels. which in Tibet 
itself an- not liked. There is mention of riding horses (uichiba, 
Tla) not onlv in military connections, but also for private 
conveyance.' But the place of pride in ordinary journey* 
belongs to the ass. the usual pack-animal. The sheep :d*n 
serves ( 19 ( 27 , p. SO) for conveyance, perhaps especially of cor n , 
this expedient, the value ol which has Wen estimated in 
modern times. 1 may have been introduced from Tibet. To 
wheeled transport or to sedan-chairs or palankeens there 
is no reference. 

The only other animal mentioned is the dog. which, as in 
the Chinese references to the dogs of Tiirfan and Kucft, 
appears as an object of fancy (in Stein, Inwrmost Asm, 
p, 1087) or employed for hunting. 

Some slight interest attaches to the objects, other than 
provisions, mentioned in law-case* or in letters, as required 
or received—silk, carpets, wool, cotton, ribbons, ropes, paper; 
oil ; dress, overcoats, winter things ; tire-stones cups, baskets, 
copper vessels, iron, bell-metal; rings, turquoise, jade, seal- 
pearls coral ; medicines. There arc some recipes mid appli¬ 
cation* for medicines, and also inquiries addressed to the 
doctor involving, it seems, divination by means of [sheeps] 
shoulder-bhwMcf. RubmquisVounrey.tr.Rookhdl.pp. 187 -*)- 

|{ l]r j tl | was practised in Chinese Turkestan, as is proved 
l,v the archaeological explorations of graves* In K hot an 
the normal practice was cremation ; hut the kings wore buned 
f Llr out in the desert, temples being built and services held m 
their honour. Gurnard has propounded the view that the 


1 Fourth. Jiff™**. In T«kmnd. IT ***• 
t Sir A* Steip. &ri*dia ItuurmQrt Ann**.?* buriflJ- 
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present shrines of Husafrnaa saints in Klintun are really 
derived from cult of the royal tombs ; and he even holds 
(op. cii_, ii, pp_ ’J41 >-!5 > that the .Uusjitmaii sicnd places in 
the country generally -it-rive their sanctity from Buddhist 
ami pre-Buddhist -worship. In the documents we have 
reference to burial, both of soldiers and of civilians, and to 
a ceremony, apparently of mourning, wherein certain poisons 
during certain days were to drink cups of liquid (? beer, 
cA«hJ to a prescribed extern. These ceremonies may, however, 
have been not Central-Asiuu, bn! Tibetan. 

fin* Buddhist religion is it subject too extensive to consider 
here. And so we need only refer to the decadence lamented 
in the translated texts. Particular mutters are the mention 
of appropriation of the property (rJtprn) of religions establish¬ 
ments, including tombs (1 928, p, 580), in secular exigencies 
and of monks taking to mundane and uudigniha-d occupations. 
In the documents, both Kharnfthland Tibetan, tin- individual 
lit»hdr appears sometimes in connection with business trans¬ 
actions, such as loan. rent, or sale. 

Of the art of writing the Tibetans, as neighbours of the 
Chinese and still more proxinmtdy of the Ta-yuJhJ-hun, 
who employed the Chinese script, must have been aware 
from old times. Tk-ir contact with the Shan-shan kingdom, 
early in the seventh century a.ix. may have acquainted them 
with developed forms of the Indian BrahniL It wjls there¬ 
fore an outcome of amour-propre and political self-assertion 
wlien the great king Smft-btsan Sgam-po. about a.i>, GiO, 
dispatched a mission to Kashmir (1927, pp. 61 aqq.) with the 
object of designing a specially Tibetan alphabet. The 
alphabet, which differs widely from the Turkestan Brahim 
developed quickly into cursive forms, normal in most of 
the documents, and in Kan-su was occaakmidly employed 
for writing Chinese and other languages. From the circum¬ 
stance that non-cursive forms are rather more common in 
the documents from Ma*ar-Tagh t ban in l he (somewhat earlier) 
collection from Minin it may be inferred that writing was 
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less practised in Tibet, whence the writers were more recently 
come, than hi the Shuti-slisn area, where Tibetan rule was 
of older establishment upnti a more cultivated local administra¬ 
tive basis. Hut in Tibet itself writing was in the eighth century 
very extensively practised for secretariat purposes and in 
elaborate system* of military (1933. p. 280) and other 
registration. for which, as well ns for other short records, 
dockets, tallies, etc., for letters and Visiting cards, the wooden 
tablets were profusely employed. The writing often continued 
into a second, or third, tablet, attached by a tie through the 
string-holes ; sometimes a paper missive was inserted between 
the split halves of a stick or pod. The paper, coarse, ungfared. 
and far inferior to the thin, smooth, yellow material devised 
bv the Chinese, was designated Sag, usually in the re¬ 
duplicated form %-% The scraping of the tablets for a 
second or thin! use and the inditing of letters on the irrso of 
old ones or of Chinese literary MSS. ^how that economy was 
necessary in regard to both materials: paper, indeed, is 
sometimes selected by correspondents as an acceptable present, 
The ink (mag) was ordinarily black, as indicated by its name ; 
but red was sometimes used for headings, and there was 
affectation of other sorts, gold, silver, and turquoise, for 
distinction or for ornamental and lapidary uses (1927, pp. 61-2). 
In the Buddhist monasteries there was, a* we have seen, a 
regular business of copying MS., the hands Wing fairly 
calligraphic, though not fittuining the beauty of some of the 
later Tibetan styles in Kan su. The varieties «f hand and 
of use in the document:, nnd the sgraffiti in the Endere fort 
prove that a knowledge of writing was widespread. 

The terminology applied to postal communications has 
alreadv been frequently exemplified, so that here we may be 
content to assemble the expressions 

&T/WJI “ tablet ”, hijai,-btt “ little tablet ", hpkrin-btfaii 
“ jsassi vc tablet”. teftri (or Tjetf]-bi/an “reminder 
tablet gram-bijetii “ number tablet. bshjebbyaii 

" convoy tablet 
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hryijags-bytiti 44 provision ticket 
so-hyan “ soldier tablet 5I . 

Jo-rra-fryun 44 soldier-relay tablet T \ 
kphar-mu " pass " ? 

AdrvJ-ba 41 letter + ' or 44 postman s \ 

tpri'/j or 14 to dispatch 

mjut (in aense=Hindi mil} ' £ arrive ", 14 lie received ", 
The composition of the letters in in more or less afefwtyped 
form. They begin with an address to the presence nr feet 
(so --smt — jiadu-MtVtt of the Khurofthl documents) of the 
correspondent, a date in terms of the Twelve-Year Cycle 
being sometimes prefixed : then comes the name of the 
person from whom the comm ii meal Lon, usually designated 
+i petition 11 {(jml-hi) or “ letter-petition {mchid'g&oNta)* 
cornea* Next follow inquiries concerning health (sfan-j/7ro^) 
or expressions of pleasure or regret of hope according to nows 
of the addressee s good or bad health, and, cam &bt innit**. 
of thanks for inquiries or for the favour of a letter, often 
termed a "command lp [hftak. 1927, pp, 67, 71, etc.) h Then, 
often introduced by the expression stan-carf 4t next J or M for the 
rest follows the business part of the letter, which frequently 
terminates with a reiteration of prayer for the correspondent 'h 
health or for an early meeting. Sometimes there in a post¬ 
script from the writer’ll wife or a member of his family, 
addressed either to the si me person or to a relative. 

The I one in highly courteous. Important jierfiona address each 
oilier lls "brother ” (irtched = priyu-bhrata of the Khuroplhi 
documents) or are addressed as 11 equal to a theophany " or 
"to a god " [hphntl-d*t h- mtsh*tAs 1 Jha-duit-mtshum prahja- 
km-demta of the Kliurost hr) or stat) 9 *dbifal “ of dist in gushed 
station To have written is " a favour T+ {ei*gnun 44 what ei 
favour ! fl ). Thanks are expressed by gtftn-tm^klshal Trouble 
to be taken is thugs kb ml il mind-tax M '; and " will you he 
so good os to attend to ? L* thugs-jjags-ciT-mdzad (or gsigx). 
Mfren a present is sent, with a request for the favour of its 
acceptance (Ittx-nn-ci-gnnu “ do you consent to accept ! ”) j 
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or there niiiy he apology for the failure or the inadequacy of 
a gift. A rather peremptory request, from a friend or superior 
will be in the form “ not to do ... is not good («ina») or 
not proper (run) An under ling, servant, or agent refers to 
himself as “ my humble self " (bday itnn pa). makes excuses 
for failure, and hopes to escape punishment or reprimand. 
Often a friendly letter is sent merely to convey inquiries as to 
health, or an affirm! one to ' mark time ” i and so the 
phrase mem-thum seems tn be used of such mere intimations 
of interest or good will. Despite the formalities the tone » 
often practical and of human interest, with signs of famdi 
arity or even traces of jocosity between friends. 

Official or semi-official occasions for letters would include 
such matters us replies to inquiry as to the gossip, bkah-mckid, 
in such and such a place, questions concerning appointments 
or favours, requests for interviews and appeats against punish 
merit. We have one, apparently anonymous, letter of 
denunciation. 

The many points of resemblance between these Trtwtan 
letters and the earlier Kliaroslhi ones (the Tibetan ones are, 
however, not so extravagant in personal eulogy) suffice to 
prove that they are following the, ultimately, Indian model 
of t he hitter.* In the Saka-Khotam language we possess a 
moderate nnmlter of similar documents, which may eventually, 
when mad and understood, present material for comparison 

The function of the post-runner (traceable, perhaps, behind 
the Latin ncufedim. Greek £<$*$* « tld «*> ^oiy of the 
Marathon messenger Pheidippides) was of high anttqmty 
and importance in the east: it has curiously eluded the 
writers of romance, though Sana does, in his ilarm-mniu 
(c. 5). depict the Kunmgaka. For Central Asia 

we h ave the descriptions by Oilortc de Portlenone and ©there 
cited in CVuAa.-/ and the Way Thither, new ed.. ii, pp, 232S 
uul note ; and in regard to Tibet Father Hue has a striking 
passagi- (Paris. 1850. vd. ii, PP- «3-l) concerning the 

I ^ Arta Orirnhilia, *ii« pp* 
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«hort Jived courier* who hud to “ travel during the night among 
these mountflim, where frightful precipices are encountered at 
almost every itep The documents use several designations, 
rhtit-mgyogi ^mWb4oot"\ tmh-ck-n ,+ great-speed (or leg} T \ 
rih h ' d btunce- ha bit (or body ) a \ rim-pa ** fast *" , 

hdrul{hijntt)-bfi “ traveller f \ none of them rendering rise 
KJ)amstlil hihaharugn. 

To books anti literature the documents from 3UiriIn and 
31iUEar-Tugli do not allude (the Kharosrlii has references to 
•pothi\} m There are a few fragments of exercises in the 
alphabet, in arithmetic and in forma of address and one or 
two of Buddhist quotations or expressions. But from the 
hidden library of Tiin-hnang we have* beside masses of 
Buddhist literary texts, some pieces of quasi-secular writings 
medfrfil k narrative, etc,, including the previously {lutllttn 
Studies in Honour of C\ R, Lanttuin. pp. 193-212) reported 
epitome version of the Rami!yam. 

The extent of the business of copying religious works mav 
ho judged from the hundreds of surviving duplicates of certain 
short texts and from the mention in one of the document^ 
cited above (p, 95} of eighty scribes {qi-yt-pa ) and t wen tv 
revises (iu-dic[n]}. These might be ecclesiastics* But the 
numerous legal and other document^ and a recorded payment 
for a new copy of a letter damaged (l) in transit {M. Tuglu 
b. L 0051), imply, no doubt, professional ftcribes, distinct 
from the official persons and secretariats (tohan-lm “ counciUor 
for accounts , in Sa-cu r 1927. p. G7). We have mention also 
of donations for the expense of copying, and of private person* 
themselves writing out texts as a work of merit (ibid., 
pp. 282-3). 
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MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 

SOME NOTES ON THE SAUND AR AN AN D A K A YYA 

|Tlie following notes were kindly sent to cie by 
Professor Jorl Charpentier for publication at my discretion. 
In many passages of this interesting poem I have no failed 
to attain finality in either the constitution or the inter* 
pretntion of the text that other students may find the noteR 
as deserving of serious consideration as t have. "1 he suggested 
translations of lata in ili, 12, and of i/aniif# in iv, 27, should 
certainly be accepted, 1 have added brief comments in square 
brackets on some of the other verses, but otherwise reserve 
my opinion.- B. H. Johnston.] 

While lecturing, with the help of Mr. Johnston's excellent 
text and translation, upon that very interesting but not 
always quite easy poem by Asvaghoga, the -Sowndfirflrumdo- 
kavt/a, I had to make some notes against passages where 
cither the text or the translation seemed to me more or less 
doubtful. Most of these quite casual jottings are devoid of 
every value to all but myself; hut some few of them t venture 
to give here as being not wholly without interest to scholars 
who occupy themselves with the fascinating works of 
Asvagbosa. Mv notes so far refer only to Cantos i-iv. 

y 28 : rak-wiidc ettM» saury5c ca nikhtain 03m avivapat | 
MOftagi iandtiiuiyS at wtnsttitrSn avivaptd j| 

‘"The entire earth was cultivated through bis maintenance 
of order and was comjuered through bis heroism; and he 
put down nocturnal malefactors by his enlightened adminis¬ 
tration of justice:’ The commentary to the text explains 
mUisattrSn by pointing to sattmfivino riHricarmth in 
Kautilva, xiv, 1, 4. 

However, T&riiaUmn does not quite convince me. Ill the 
passage quoted from Kaufilya satlm no doubt means 

jkas. iASFJiar 1034. 
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"disguise, masking And has got nothing to do with satitu 
“Assembly, festival Another passage from KuufiJya 
(viii, 4, 61, mentioned by Mr. Johnston in his commentary}, 
however, better suits our text: prttlirudkikntavikayoh 
prttUfidhakah rairiwUrupartV .r iftntSktfiminn niiyiih * hituaahaa - 
fiiputmritmh " of robbers and forest tribes the robbers have 
tbeir assemblies at night, make bodily assaults on people, 
and are always carrying off hundreds of thousands Thus 
mtrimUnt, which in the SrauittvStra* denotes a nocturnal 
festival (Soma sacrifice), may a bo mean n ** nocturnal 
Assembly ” (of thieves, robbers, etc.). This, I venture to think, 
will afford a clue to our veree, the second line of which, ought 
perhaps to run thus: — 

tjustayS dandanltya »i riUrimttTuny nmtwpat, 

“ And by his enlightened administration of justice he 
scattered the nocturnal assemblies (of malefactors}.” The 
exchange of ^mttrdn against C s/Uirantf does not seem to me 
a very shocking one. 

ii, SM5o-6; namat/ayau ymiaMulwn ircyahketukarafr jnrdi | 
"Tlie Supremo One. the banner-bearer of tin* highest good, 
attained the pinnacle of fame,” etc. Though very well possible, 
neither text nor translation appears to me wholly probable, 
Mr. Johnston himself is evidently at some difficulty to explain 
the curious compound irc^ahhetvkamh, which, as fur ns I can 
see, gets but scant illumination from the At barvaveila- 
passage quoted in the note on his translation. 

First of all I should feel wholly inclined to read ketu- 
dhamk instead of “fettnA. For hiwlharah may really mean 
"ensign, banner-bearer”, a sense which is perhaps less well 
expressed by ketukurah. And, further, I venture to suggest 
that wc ought to rend not ijasatibitum but i/aiahhium, 
puheographically a fairly slight alteration which would, 
however, give a somewhat different sense to the passage! 

1 In thi* «muo ihft wotl! i* found In irrwal passage oT thr Virufa. 

jaflFT*Jf'l i . BliCj 

1 Thus Jolly’ j tost ; I pnlw, however* to read nkiyarp. 
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For °ketfi here, according to my humble opinion* would he =* 
mixta and mean *' house, abode And finally I want to 
sever &fry<ifi Iron) hdudhtxftfh, and explain it as moaning 
“supreme bliss ’ .. Construently the translation of the half- 
vcrsc: minS^atjau jdjaifc/flm irwjuff fc'/tirf/wwA paraft 
would run something like this : “ The highest banner-bearer 
attained the sup re me bliss, the abode of glory*' May I be 
excused for thinking my alteration of the text faitlj slight and 
still conveying a somewhat clearer sense 1 

[Alternatively, is xamutfaifau the correct restoration of the 
MS/s ? Query mtmpa tjn or the like 1 — J-] 

ii, 66: nttwjM upunarbhmv »utmh pmnvlhaya 
stt paynu iatpiamrangaHad anwsfhah \ 
nisi Hfpntinilayttmd tw mgttntattakfiamattah 
adtiist i iv(t itvtthiitiwil)not tflWiflwjrtA l| 

31r. Johnston’s translation rests upon the acceptance in 
b of Professor de la Vallfe Poussin’s conjecture varatiganarv 
(onostAflA). It», of course, with great diffidence that I venture 
to oppose my own humble opinion to that of these two eminent 
scholars ; still 1 must confess that rtw&vmaw is to mo windy 
unaceeplahK the tost being, as far «s I can judge, entirely 
in order. The translation consequently ought to run thus: 
“ in bis agitation fixing his mind on non-rebirth and set upon 
retiring to the forest he, free from desire, departed at night 
from the royal palace with its Bleeping women like a swan 
from a lake with uprooted lotuses” A parallel, affording an 
explanation, is found in the BwArtoeorifn, v ( 62— 
tit Mitt i yii nhu i u m jm ruptf m 
vtviiUiiim sa pmmuUijftmh ittrjfimth \ 
summth .mlfiktin babhfiM rSpatn 
pa iw tulmrjituriuput paffctratya ]j 

* As for in A 7. v, 20, io, r cannot believe with Mr* Juhiuton 

tliRl it LI really a vneatWe Of fneytiA irJtl, The PraluTMrjti (It. 02) I» certainty 
in explaining if. ai a nominative* However. Wliitnoy’a trerclOntton 

MMrmu-l cfn, p. 2S6), *5 "ft™ b*ri*™ f* r from lho 1*"^ 

M clod 1 ]fit menu “amiins « (wlvantago" licit “ Abode of sl™7 ” 
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where the sleeping zenana bears the likeness of a pond, the 
lotus-floweis of winch have been torn to pieces by tlie wind. 

iii, I2a-b; iii duhkham etml iytim nsija 

miHudayalain pmmritika \ 

Is translated by : “ Tin's is suffering, this is its origin which 
consists in the persistence of active lieing ", and arconijunited 
by tins note ; “ T3t^ point of lata ... is not dear to me except 
as tilling up the verse.'' 

But to me it seems quite obvious that lata is hero used in 
the same sense jls if is at times in the Puli scriptures, where 
we hear about the tunhdkta (e.g. The rut}. 10111, cf. UOJ and 
7t>l ; also D?ip. 340 ; Vdana T7, etc.) and where lain simply 
stands instead of tanka (Nuttipfi/:, 2*1) 1 or as a sviionym of 
hid,a (Bkamnw. 1059) or of abhxjjhd (ibid. 1136)* Thus 
mitmlaipilald must mean about the same as samndnyatrsim 
“thirst of origin, of existence The following pmrarttikd 
is somewhat circumstantially rendered by : “ Which consists 
in the persistence of active being '—probably in allusion to 
a certain sense of the Puli pamtta. However, f am not quite 
prepared to accept, this elaborate rendering of prnvarttibd, 
for to me it simply means 11 giving rise, origin to ”, Thus the 
words iipiM asifti mmiuUtyalutii prawirifiJcS moat natural]v 
seem to resolve themselves into something like; “This is 
the thirst for existence, its cause of origin.’* 

[Pmmrtikd, best “ which causes pfarrtti " ; cf. xvi 17 

is.—J.] 

iv, t: The translation of the compound maJmtaiUtcna a is 
beset with some difficulties. The late Professor fimvrohski * 
tried to put it in order, but his reference to Kiratarjumya, 
b ’ fl not f® point. Nor can I feel convinced by the 

CT. nVOfltafalt rntfuMatiAd, AVtfpak HI [PTS. KM Din.wtv ngly 

1 Of. nil*. Mr-. Rhj-» D.wiriM, Jj'T.S. 1D0T. 1,10. 

’ Hiiltuch, Zliiffl. 1 1 Iii, tax waatod to rt*4l mbiMit.-W' uUich doe* 
nut ns^ti'niilli help ia«. 

1 Note* rrn M-e Xmtndnmwndii, 2nd Serin*, p. U wj. 
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suggestion of Mr. Johnston that kufo should here mean the 
an me as foifopawata. As far as I understand, svahdodiitma 
must mean that Stindari ami Narnia iKitonged to the same 
family, i.c. wore blood-relations ; and it also all tides to the 
traditional relationship between the sun and the pndminl 
(the sun is jwdminlMnia, patlritimm t etc.). 

iv„ 5J. The words m suntbrn frlyu wtresu nmuhth seem to 
me rather lacking in sense, hut I do not know what to do with 
them* It would be quite possible to read sd mndan tin 
punnr r.fti winrfoA : this, however, would presuppose for the 
word nfljwfa ei sense that is not known to me. 

[For the text of. N$hi 3 i. SO.—J.J 

iv p lie: This passage, as Mr. Johnston himself remarks, 
has been restituted by somewhat desperate means, and I fad 
fairly sure that 'nyontfaFinodaftctin con scarcely have been 
the original reading of the text. But even the tursfiMam lena 
of the (rfilit) though possible, can scarcely lie said to 

lie wholly satisfactory. However. Usrsabttfe* seems not 
impossible, as the reading “Wflwsi* in F. could well be 
ii corruption of Perhaps one might venture the 

suggestion that Imwi could be synonymous with samtrma 
** exciting + \ and consequently read thus : — 

llamdniare (a rwtbakra nma saldaw tmyvnyam amlmttdac ori | 
** And in the intervals of exhaustion they sportively 
intoxicated each other by meatus of the exciter of the strength 
of passion (i.e. liquor).’ 1 

iv 16c f d : I am at a lass to understand how this second 
half-verse - 

pfr UrahgttVm cardhamndfitak** tukttt’&pi tamem rimrdudh&m 

rould be translated : "‘and nibbed the stick of paint she was 
using up and down his face while his eye* were half-shirt. 1 ' 
^ far as X am aware, pattrdhguti must moan j putrabhniigti 

I Qf mrtJ Wnftraprt AJ]d ™ epithet* ot f&Wi (quoted from 

the in PR«}' 
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!l a flowery pattern ", Consequently I suppose that we must 
read r'uurdadhnm (:*rfA5e-), and translate somewhat in this 
way : “and rubbed the floweiy pattern on to his face with 
its linlf-shut eyea.” It is scarcely necessary to remark that in 
Ajivaghofti's language nits- ami m- may not always be severely 
kept apart; and thus vi-mr-dkav- might quite well mean 
vi-nisUtdv- lor which the sense ul “ to ruli on ” may cosily 
be suggested, 

[This overlooks tarn eva “ the same ", and on the above 
reading we must take the meaning to be that she rubbed off 
on to his face the lines she had just liecn putting on to her own; 
in fact, she nibbed her face against his. Alternatively, the 
reference may 1 ) 0 , as in my translation, not to the decoration 
On her face, but to one of the mean!) of painting, such as the 
ttfmdlajntlm of verses 20 and 21, The only other recorded 
occurrence of pattraiujali in literature is many centuries hi tor 
at Ilaravijaya, xx, 15, where it is glossed pan mbits \ there 
the moon's moisture provides the foundation for the painting 
(jvUtrftwfufiT ton ramrdmtaya vidhitsor iwtoh). ns the 
tamalapsittra docs lien?, and the lunar rays by illuminating 
the smoke of the burning aloe-wood make it look like the 
powder which was put on the wet surface. “The stick of 
paint she was using " is too free and perhaps anachronistic, 
but may give the correct sense generally,—J,] 

iv, 18: naijttwfea (translated by “ mljw-tree ") swms to 
denote a somewhat unknown species of tree. It may, however, 
be explained by P. Hatytrukklia, which is said to mean iron- 
wood-tree {Dmpt/ros Ebenum ); it is the Bn-trw of one of the 
predecessors of Gautama Buddha, cf, Jatata, i, 35; Mgh&mtu. 
i, ‘249. 1 The same moaning is ascribed in Puli to the word 
tiagalatd, which undoubtedly means a sort of wood used for 
making toothpicks (cf, Jutnkn, i, 80, 232), 

[U. vii, 9, for a more detailed description of this tree. The 
kind meant is apparently Jfe#na Eerrea as described by 
Brandis and Watts.—J.] ' 

1 Him- net ii, -41), as m inprintol in ihn I'TS. Puli Diti. 
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iv, 2 tld: The words Buddhanya raisii niyatatn manlm must 
Ik? in some way corrupt, and the translation 11 Or ho the Buddha 
certainly thought " is unacceptable to mo. For how could the 
Buddha, who is omniscient, cherish such an apparently false 
idea f According to my opinion, wo must certainly wad t&ifa, 
and translate: “ And such was evidently the Buddha's 
wish,” i.c. Buddha wished to pass unnoticed because he knew 
that ho would thus force Honda to pay him a visit. 

v, 41 : Jtoiba- 1 have found in M$k. i, 68, 63 (Poona) 

sa train wrifrtw ttnHprSptttm mbhilafain imam attain [ 
■prckgaiitarKon ca i\zak$W)(t kitn a ft ham <t?ani<iiiijit&e \ 

And in BhatfikSvt/a v, 24 :— 

rwTni itpiitfa tUdrkmmn f/SfiilMVy&hata hank [ 
ajMlabkonnmkho dilrat MkfmSnafarekfUnh || 1 
In neither of these passages is there any hint that kahtt 
does really mean rfcab-n. nor fe this, as far as I understand, 
the case here. Looking with a sidelong glance at Sundari 
the impassioned Xanda was no more satisfied than ifl :i thirsty 
plan who drinks water out of one liand, i.e* a mouthFul of 
water. 

w Jaul ChAHPENTIER. 

FONPA.T10X PE fiOE.TE 

1. Le Conseil a tfprouvo une perte donloureusc par le 
dijefes de M. C. van Volhmhoven, Bccr&aire^rfeorier do la. 
Fondatton depuis 1907, II fut rempIntA par M. A. J. Wensinck. 
Con form eitient a a statu t if. J, J. Salvcrda de Grave, on quittant 
Amsterdam, se vit oblige de prendre sa ddmtSaion commc 
membra du Conseil. II fut remplac6 par M, Paul Scboiten. 

Lc Conscil ost done compose main tenant comma suit: 
MM. C. Snouck Hurgronje (president), Tj. de Boer, J. L. 
Palache, Paul Scbolten ct A. J. Wensinck (secretaire- 
tr&orier). 

* *kAk,a in Wwsktfnagel. Al Or. ii. l.St, eWwqocaUy shouM he iltrml 
inifl 
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2, 1/3 Consdl cat heureux d’avoir pu fain? pataitre dans 
1'aiiiik’ eeoulfr comma dixi&ioe publication tie ta Fondatkm; 
Das konst a til htopirr Fragment (ft 5 / Kitdb IhtitSf (it-1 tigaka 
von . .. a(.-Tabari, herauugegeben van Joseph Sehacht. 

S. Dos dix publication* do la Fondation il leste un certain 
nomhre d’esemplaires, qni flout mi* cn vent* au profit do la 
Fomlation, chez l’fldtaiur E. J, Brill, aux prix marques; (1) The 
fimwsti of al-Buhluri, photographic reproduction of the MS. 
.,, with indexes by R. Gayer and D. S. Margo! ionth (1909), 
11. 96 ; (2) The Fdkhir of ai-J&ttfad$al ibn Salami, ed. C. A. 
Storey (1915), fl. 6 ; (3) I, Gold xt her, Streitechrift da Gazdli 
tjegen die Bdlimjja-8ekic (1916), 0.4.50; (4) Bar Jlcbraeus'e 
Book of the Dam, translated by A* J, Wensinck ( 1919), fl. 4.50; 
(5) C, van Areridonk, De opkomst van het ZaiAietischc Imamaat 
in Yemen (1919). 11.6; (6) T. Gotdiaher, Die Ridtimgcn der 
islamisrJwn Koranattsleguntf (1920), 41. 10 ; (7) A fervors. 
Die Epitome iibemtrt . * . von S. van den Bergh (1924), 
fl. 7.50; (8) let “ Livree des Chevaur. " Ac lliinm b.al-Kalln et 
Mvh, b, al-A'rdbi, publics pur G. Levi l)dln Vida (1927), fl. 5; 
(9) D. van der Menton and H. von Wtssmnnii, IltiAramnut 
(1932), 11.9; (10) nbfiibari, Kitab Ihtiiuf al-Faqaha . 

Das konstantinaptcr Fragment hernusg, von J. Schacht 
(1933), fl. 4.80. 

Lmtit. 

Xonmlirr, 1933, 






REVIEWS OF BOOKS 

The Language or the Pentateuch in its E elation* to 
Egyptian. By A. S. Yauuba. Vol. I. 10 x 7, 
pp, xxxviii + a 10, pis. 16. Union : Oxford Lmvemty 
Press, 1936. 3os- 

Part II 

Tho most interesting as it is the newest of Dr. Yahudaa 
lines of research is on the Garden of Eden, for he is not content 
with philological evidence only but work* out the geographical 
indications as given in the Bible. The river that flowed 
through the Garden and then parted into four streams is, 
as it always has been, the chief indication. Here having 
broken away from the usually accepted idea that Eden 
was in Mesopotamia, Dr. Yehuda fimb that the evidence points 
again to Egypt. He notes first that the river on winch Eden 
W 7 is situated was one stream only, and that it was only in 
Trans-Eden that it split into four. In other words, " all 
that this passage Bought to convey was that the one Paradise 
river gave origin to the four greatest world rivers, and that 
Paradise was the source of fertility and prosperity for t e 
whole earth.” The primitive ideas of the form of the world 
held by the author of Genesis must always be taken into 
account when considering the geographical position of Eden, 
und here the Egyptian cosmography is of importance. It 
is natural that to the Egyptian mind the Kile Valley was the 
tvi)C of the whole world, which would therefore be a kind of 
tiou»h with hills to the cast and hills to the west and n vault 
overhead over which the sun passed. Dr. Yahucla argues 
with much plausibility that Eden was situated on the eastern 
face of the west side of the trough, and was in fact an oasis. 
Its position is also shown by the fact that, when Adam was 
driven out, the cherubim and the flaming sword were placed 
at the east of the Garden, there was no danger of invasion 
from the west, that being over the edge of the world. 
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The river of Eden was the founts in-head of the four world 
rivers, and the passage describing them could 1 h? well 
translated, li A river vent forth from the oasis to water 
the garden, and thence it was severed a and became four head- 
springs," Dr, Yabiida suggests that thrs river l+ on leaving 
tlie oasis, ceased to flow on the surface, but continued its 
course subterranconsly, Sts waters supplying the sources of the 
four rivers ”, A wealth of philological and other evidence 
is brought forward to establish these points, which if accepted 
make the account of Eden far more rational anil exact than 
if it were placed in Mesopotamia, 

Two of the rivers, Hiddekel (Tigris) and Euphrates, are 
of course easily identifiable, but Pisan and Gabon have been 
more controversial. Yet seeing that the ancient Near East 
regarded the world as being bounded an the east by sout h- 
running rivers, it is only natural to suppose that there was a 
similar boundary of north-running rivers on the west. The 
Bjmmebrization of geographical features is a common character 
of the pscudcHSoienoe of ancient times* The only north- 
flowing river on the west is the Kile, winch would he the 
obvious parallel to the two streams of the east. If this is 
accepted f then the Kush through which Gthon flaws must 
be Nubia (Ethiopia), Kuah being the common Egyptian name 
for that part- of the Nile Valley w'hlcli lies between the tir*t 
and second cataracts, The suggest ion that Gihon amt PSson 
are the names for the same river in its upper and low er randies 
is well supported by the evidence both of antiquity and of 
the present day* A modern example is the Grants, which 
in its lower reaches becomes the Cam, Herodotus quotes 
the orade of Anion that “ all the country which the Nile 
irrigated was Egypt, and all those were. Egyptians who 
dwelt below the city of Elephant be T \ which shows that 
the Nubian river was not regarded as the Nile in the Persian 
period. If ?mn k identified os the northern portion of the 
Nile it becomes essential to identify the Land of Hnvilah 
wEth Egypt. This is the real crux of the whole theory* The 
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products of Bavikh are therefore of the greatest importance. 

<* the gold of that land is good, there is bdellium and 
stone.” Dr. Yahnda points out that the area lying bet ween 
Upper Egypt nnd the Red Sea yields all these commodities. 
The “ good gold " Ls o literal translation of the Egyptian 
4 th v f r which, however, whs probably a technical term for a 
■special bind of gold. Sholmm in -rtainly not the onyx-stone 
of the A.V., and it is equally certain that it is not “malachite 
as Ur Yahuda suggests, for malachite was not used in Egypt 
in historic times. Hr. Yahuda equates shoham with the 
Egyptian wfkv, but the Egyptian word refers in the first 
instance to a product of Sinai: it can therefore only mean 
turquoise. In the Xllth dynasty the reference was probably 
enlarged to include green felspir and Ijeryl or emerald : and 
os there were emerald mines in that Same area the identification 
of shohnm will, emerald is almost certainly correct, Rdelhum 
is. as is well known, a resinous aromatic gum produced by 
vnrinim plant.. .kink grow tndl i.. tkn kot clinreto of Cp,«r 
&~pt ][ than tke Unit of Hnvilak bn <»k™ “ ™* ■ tr *b ' 
of 'oonntrr (ton. «n.i inck,lin B Cppof Egypt to tkn Bod S™, 
Ikon must bn tkn Egyptian Sik. Dr. Vnlnnln **»«• 
intnrnsting Jnrmtion ot tkn too Hokro. nnffin. of tin Solo; 
GU.OH, tkn Nubian Nil.. in fern » t™' 4 m«mn B to hop . 
and refer, to tkn hoping not™, of the oMoreota, okilo f non m 
.torivail from a wc.r.1 n.n.ning “to innreore, to Boo nvnr . 
which describes the phenomenon of the inundation. 

Further indication, as to the position of Eden m its relation 
to Egypt are brought forward. Emphasis is Uid ou t ie 
distinction between the fertility of the t.arden and the 
aridity of the “red 1™-!". which Adam was set to til; 
and. a distinction between a fertile soil ami the red km! 
or desert is known only in Egypt. Again in Gen u * the 
fact that there was no rain, yet “every plant of the held 
and every herb of the Geld “ grew there, is very significant 
when the rainless but fertile condition of Egypt is borne in 
mind. Even the Strange statement that " a mist went up 
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from the earth and watered Hie whole fare of the ground 
applies Very well to Egypt, where in the winter months 
thick mists arc not uncommon, mists which have heavy 
moisture or dew on the ground. According to Dr, Yahuda 
the name of Eden, which has no real derivation, means an 
oasis ; among ot her quotations brought forward in proof 
of this suggestion Is Joel ii, 3, “ the land is as the Garden of 
Eden More them, and behind them a desolate wilderness." 
Here, if the words “ oasis-garden "are substituted for" garden 
of Eden ", the vividly picturesque contrast is obtained. The 
dose connection, almost identification, of the Garden of the 
Loo! with Egypt is found in Gen. .viii, 10, where Lot looked 
out over the well-watered land, which was 1 ns the garden 
of the Lord, like the land of Egypt l '. 

The Tree of Life in the midst of the Garden is purely 
Egyptian. By the middle of the Vltli dynasty it was an 
established theological theory, and when the Pharaoh went, 
to the field of Offerings over which the Never-Setting Store 
hover, they (the Stars} give to him that Tree of Life on 
which they themselves live. The identification of the Tree 
of the Knowledge or Good and Evil with the fig-tree is not 
qrnte convincing. It is based largely on the idea that the fig- 
tree was the love-tree, and that the use of fig-leaves conveys 
the veiled hint that they were from the verv tree the fruit 
of which had aroused in the first human couple the 
censciousn&Sft of love ”, 

„ Tl > fl n™ne acquainted with Egyptian mythology the phrase 
to rw- as God expresses the current belief that the Pharaoh, 
or anyone with the knowledge of the correct magical spells! 
could be the equal of the gods. This idea is one of the main 
trif'ones of Egyptian dacha tologv. 

Another point which Dr. Yahuda has brought out is the 
enrw? against the serpent in Gen. iii t 15, " thou ahalt bruise 
his head and he shall bruise thy bed." The Hebrew word 
used of the injury done reciprocally by Man (i . e . the 
descendant of Eve) and the serpent is translated in the A,V. 
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by a totally inadequate word to describe a snake’s 

method of attack, though quite legitimate for the method of 
tiffing a snake. The Hebrew also has only one wool, and 
Biblical scholars usually consider either that the Hebrew 
word has developed from two mots of different meanings, 
or that the word itself has a meaning wliich expresses the 
two very different methods ol attack employed by man or 
snake. The Egyptian language and religious conceptions 
solve the difficulty. All Egyptologists are familiar with the 
dogma that the great serpent was killed by a god. and there 
are many representations of the god (or man) piercing the 
bend of the snake with a spear, while the snake is alxmt to 
bite the foot of its slayer. There are two Egyptian words 
which can be used equally well to express the action of the 
two protagonists in the scene, psh and dm. both of which 
mean " to pierce ” either with a weapon or a tooth. It is 
probable then that the Hebrew word has the same meaning 
and should be translated pkr<x ; for on the two other occasions 
on which it occurs in the Bible the meaning of fit** would not 

be amiss. , , 

Though it has been |«ssibl« to give only some out of the 

wealth of important and interesting suggestions which 
Dr Yahuda has brought forward, enough has been said to 

tow tot h. has optod«P » »•' 

II u not surprising tot much <*' «* “* * 

language of Kgyi» ato* >* *** 

connoowl with Egypt «* **“*» tb ' ”^r th,R E 

is that to connection, hove not boon noted “oro. or il 

noted liave too neglect a. of »“**“"■ TL.u?E 
tv Yahoos to not always succeeded in fully cstablishm), 
, omc el bis ttories. be to peered «e many cf his suggest, ena 
that even to most prejudiced Biblical Cririe tost accept torn. 
])„, is a curious tot tot when any new tool entoto. 
whether destructive er constructive is brought, to hear on 
the Bible it rouses hostility »moug other Motions of scholars. 
Yet if the new criticism is founded on facta it wilt pre'ail 
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in the end and will become part of the general stock of 
knowledge in the world. This is bound to be the fate of 
Dr, YalunJa's contribution to Biblical criticism. His vast 
linguistic knowledge makes that contribution extraordinarily 
valuable; and as his criticisms are constructive they will 
undoubtedly have as great an effect and last longer than tho 
destructive criticisms of another school of thought. 

«*• M. A. Murray. 

VlCITHAK ARXIK A V A DA NOPDHRTA. A Collection of Buddhistic 
Legends. By H. J6 bokksen. 8J x pp. 344. London : 
Royal Asiatic Society (Oriental Translation Fund, New 
Series, vol. xxxi), 1931. 

Newiri, 1 which belongs to the Tibuto-Burman (amily, 
was the chief language; of tho valley of Nepal tip to the time 
of the Gurkha conquest in 1TGH. since when it has been 
supplanted by the Indo-Aryan Nepali as the language of 
administration. A large literature exists in manuscript, 
for the most part translations of. or commentaries on, 
Sanskrit Buddhistic works, which go buck at least 500 years. 
Yet up to the present very little attention has been paid 
either by linguists or by Buddhist scholars to this language ; 
the list of references to NewurJ compiled by Professor Konow 
in LSI., iii, I, p. 215, shows how meagre this attention Log 
been, T*ho lirst scientific treatment of tho language was 
Conradys two articles in ZDMO. (1891 and 1893). The 
present author continued this work with the publication of 
two itortvs translated into hswsff from the V 
Salik'it in 1921 (ZD3IG., 75) and the Iv'giimingss of a dictionary 
in 1927 (Acta Oriental ia, vi). Now for the first time a com- 
jdete text in Ncwari has been published, together with an 
Lngtxsh translation, and an index of words not already 

1 Thfl W<m1 NoWfir it d<-rir«| frcim. or h t W |. u thr *ahio origin 11*, 
Skt K'piia , pkt. n » pcThaps tho form cf tho iuuoo usmi by 

twighboqn apeak tay! ati lotlo-Aryan luigsage of tho BillAri type, in which 
„. > r ": t>hii«reSM. BufpWf "Janmintira Situ hoc ■ , which inm v 
“*• 1w ’™ r '- bat Or. nii/i and Star, ntnij, Krjjf, 
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found in the author's previous vocabulary. This marks 
a great step forward, and will be in valuable for any who 
wish to pursue the comjjarative study of the Tibcto-Bunitan 
languages, or to follow the history of the avadSna literature 
in its various translations. 

The text is rightly given in transliteration : it maintains 
the high standard of Messrs. Stephen Austin and Sons work. 

It may be regretted that the test and translation, which are 
of nearly equal length, were not printed opposite each other. 
The use of captions in both text and translation might have 
made subsequent reference easier. 

The glossary contains useful additions to the already 
existing vocabularies. The vocabulary borrows very largely 
from Sanskrit j but there is a fair sprinkling oi loanwords 
from Modem Tudo*Aryan languages. Mr. Jorgensen has 
noted some of these. I add others below. Where possible, 

I Itave quoted both Hindi and Nepal i forms, the exact dialect 
from which these loans were made not yet being known. One 
of the most interesting is McAi "main road, for the only 
descendant of Skt. «t%u, Fa. Pkt. raccha that I have found 
is Mid. Bg. iricha (S. K. Chatter}!, Bg. Lang, Index s.v.j. 
1 append some note :— 
oghar = ghor is Nop. 

tlira 4 hope * or perhaps better ‘refuge’ is not loanword 
direct from Skt. did, but from Hi. dura, Nep, dsw 
etc. which is perhaps < *dmra~, cf. iarcuyi- 4 protecting \ 
mra , ■ protection \ OSmfin- ‘seeking protection’. 
If so pj. fata. Si. dxiro are either Iws. from Hi. type, or 
<M1. 'dssarar with analogical doubling of initial 
consonant of second member of compound. 

‘ in \ upor taya * add ’ (?) perhaps lw. Hi. Spar. 

Art* 1 comer’, Iw. Hi. ton, N»P- feint*. 

mi ‘ ditch \ hr. Hi. khal, cf. Nep- 

khul 4 lame lw. Hi. Moni, cf- Nep. khoraydo. 

Met 4 pastime \ F rh - from “ EHi ‘ fonn * kher witt ' r ‘ 
c f. Or < -h as opposed to Si. kheia < 
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But bar lw. Hi. hoi (with MI -U-) indicates possibility 
of a Newiirf change of / > f\ 
khytll : the text has khyar* 

mh ' courtyard (?) \ lw. tli. cuuk f Nep* rot 1 courtyard V 
In reference to trails, read 181, 2. 
jari also in Hi. sari, Nep. jan, 4 thread, lace \ 

* fame *, rather direct from fli, Nep.jdrf. 
jiirotfj jitifft 'to be alive \ lw. HI jtna, Nep, j-iunu* 
jitay yayo ‘ to conquer \ lw, Hi.jTlnd, Nep .jknu. 
ju * term of respect \ lw. Nep. jiu + 
talas (text taros) 4 below \ lw, HL tale, Nep. tala, 
thulhfl i crippled, withered V lw* Nep > ihnia 1 stump, horn¬ 
less ' p Si. fh&tJto * withered % Eg. thdtd * maimed, 
stump *, 

dim 1 gift \ pmb, rather assimilation from dun biya. 
tlftik 4 bank T t lw. III. dhltj 1 mass % Nap* dhig 4 bank V 
pat i rij>c \ hv, Nep, pato * ripe T . 
ptila 1 0 son \ ]w, Hi ptfi f Nep. put* 

bahuli "a musical instrument 9 < *bosuri (I), cf. basing 
bahiti, lw* Hi. bdsuiit Nep. Mprm. 
bahdl 4 shoulder \ peril. ]w, Nep, ha(h)Mlo + sleeve \ <d + 
Pk* bahtdaga 4 arm \ Mar. Ixthula ; region of the 
shoulder \ 

btdu * dismissal \ lw* Hi. Nep. bidfi, lw. Ar_ 
f mnikt the text has mam Jr, 

may-jti L lady\ perh* lw, Nep. rmiju 1 mother's brother's 
wife r . 

lochi 4 main road \ lw. 0 Bg. ladto < Skt. rathya, 

Itjfikh + reckoning (?) *, [jerk T rather lw. Hi. hkhd, Nep* 
h'khv 4 accounts T with yu written for e t as often in Nep. 
&vlhu 1 dry \ lw. Hi, sukhti, Ne p, $ukhv+ 

In his prefkkce Mr. Jorgensen oilers Ills thanks to the 
Director* of the G&rUbeig Fund for financial aid. By an 
oversight, doubtless,, he mokes no acknowledgment of the 
Royal Asiatic Society's part in undertaking the whole cost 
of printing and publishing Ids work. 


L fc Turner. 
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Kxtbacts from Abu el Mi^asu^s Chbonjile entitled 
fhneadith ad-Duhur. Edited by WlLLIAM PdPFES, 
Pan 1, a.h. 845-866; Purr. 2, a.h. 857-864; Part 3, 
a.h. 865-871. 10 X 7. Arabic text, pp. A, B -+- 735. 

Editor’s note in English i, ii, Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1930-2. 

Abu el Mali Asm. who was u pupil of El MnqrLrf, continued 
his muster's hist or v of Egypt entitled Es Sulitk from its 
conclusion at the end of the year 841/1(4! until 874/14(4). 
the vear of his own death, and called his book Hairdtltih 
nt JhihfiT. The extracts from Abu el HahAsm'S continuation 
published hem by Mr. Popper consist of the portions not 
incorporated literally or substantially by Abu cl Mahasin 
in the seventh volume of his other history En Nnjum cz 
ZShira, which has been published already under the editorship 
of Mr. Popper. Both the extracts and Eft SnjOm are marked 
to show the place in the latter to which each addition from 
Hawddith rd Dnkiir belongs. Pari 4 of the book is still in 
preparation and will contain indexes am! a glossary. 

The book is not one to be read by itself, but as a supplement 
t© Eh Sujtint. It contains a good deal of historical informal 
tion, mostly on minor matters in Egypt, some of which 
is curious and interesting. The thirty years which it covers 
were not a time of great events in Egypt, but the state of 
affairs there then will bo found to be well worth studying, 
Abu el Mahan in was an industrious chronicler ii not a very 
pjfted author, and he writes hero as a contemporary. It is 
most useful to have the whole of his account of the time made 
available in the way that Mr, Popper has produced it. There 
are a number of other authorities for the same history and 
one would like to know how far they are independent. 
Perhaps life. Popjier will deal with this point in Part A. 

„„ R. Guest. 
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So MAE A Til.I AND OTHER MEDIAEVAL TEMPLES IN KaSIIIaWAJJ, 

Being voir xlv, I tu per in! Series, Archseologiral Survey 
of India* By the late Henry Co usees, M.R.A.S, 
Calcutta, 1951, Ks. 26,12 or 41*. U d. 

This volume of a well-know u series contains a large number 
of beautiful photograplw and plans illustrating the temples 
and mosques of an interesting part of India. 01 these photo¬ 
graphs and plans it is perhaps sufficient praise to say that 
they fully come up to tho high standard set by earlier volumes 
of tho Archaeological Survey. The introductory letterpress 
is also satisfying, ami in places Mr. Co miens gives us interesting 
descriptions, m, for example, where ho pictures for us a 
pilgrimage to tho temple-crowned liill of Satrunjaya. There 
are a few minor defects which might have been avoided* 
The map of Kii^hiawut) should have been brought tip to date. 
It purports to show the railways, but leaves out the Amwl; 
lino and the Dwarka-Jamnagar line, both of which have 
existed for many years uow. In the introduction it gives one 
a shock to lind the second word ** geopra pineal ”, and a few 
lines further On to meet the strange form “ worhisp ”, There 
are too many of such oversights, especially in tho first few 
pages. In future volumes it would be well to have Muslim 
words and names properly transliterated by someone who 
knows a little Persian, Such forms as Dazlullnh, Msgarc-bi- 
Shah, Shaik Fahqruddin, Jagfdilr. Masjld, arc hardly 
admissible, 

C* N. Seddon, 


LaI’P DICTIONARY, iSASEls ON THE DjALEtTS OK POCJfAK, 

Karasjok [Karasvok], and Kautokeino. Bv K. 
Nielses, 9* x 7$, PP . (Voi. I) Ixviii + 60S. Oslo; 
R. Aschehong (W. NygaardJ, Loudon; Williams and 
Norgate, 1932 . 

1 have been asked (by the Royal Asiatic Society) to review 
a Lapp dictionary, subsidized and published in the summer, 
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1933 r at Ohio by the Institute for Comparative Cultural 
Research h ol which the first part has now appeared, written 
and compiled by Professor Konrad Nielsen. This part contains 
bcviii + pages. The complete dictionary with translations, 
not only into Norwegian but also into English, was intended to 
appear in four volumes. As it will probably not be possible 
to publish it within the very near future, it may be of interest 
to the readers of the JJtAS, to say a few words about this 
standard work, of which the publication has how begun. 
In the preface the author mentions that the material regarding 
the Lapp dialects in Karnuyok, Ksiutokriuo, and Poltnak, id I 
spoken in Norway, already began to be collected in 190d. 
Originally it was planned to publish the material collected 
up to 1901* in Budapest, but soon the plan was changed inas¬ 
much as the publishing of the work was to be undertaken 
in Helsingfors through the Finno-Ugrian Society. Under the 
title, 4E Lappishes Wortorbuch nach den Diakkten yon 
Folrouk, Karasjok imd Kautokeino,’' was published in 1913 
the first part of a glossary in which the? author made it his 
chief object to explain the pronunciation of the said dialects, 
as well ns to account for the extremely detailed transcription 
of the pronunciation. The printing ol this glossary was never 
completed, putly owing to the fact that the author had 
collected abundant new material during Ids many travels, 
and partly owing to hb having arrived lit a different opinion 
concerning the possibility of carrying through in the glossary 
all the many distinctions, especially regarding the quantity 
of the consonants. On p, x of the preface the author mentions 
that a continued study ol the language gave him a clearer 
conception of how widespread the individual differences of 
pronunciation were—especially the differences m a qualitative 
respect. In view thereof he came to the conclusion that the 
transcript Eon could in many respects bo simplified, without 
the necessity of relinquishing that accuracy regarding the 
pronunciation which had characterized the part published 
earlier at Helsingfors, The Institute in Oslo having promised 
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liberally to subsidize the work in question, an extension of 
the size of the glossary as originally planned has been rendered 
possible. The expansion of phraseology,, not to mention other 
additions, has enlarged the glossary so much that the first 
[Mirt has been extended by more than one-third, even without 
the double translation, which has caused the book to swell 
out considerably; 

As far as J know, the material for the glossary is intended 
to be published in three volumes. The fourth volume is to 
contain a classified list of words with an tf Elntcilung nach 
EegrilffikTd.se n” and an ethnological " Realwbrterbuch”, 
supplied with illustrations and drawings. Tt. Is further to 
contain a list of Lapp words, which in scientific literature 
have been treated etymologically. I entertain the lively 
hope that the plan may be realized, as it would greatly^ 
facilitate the arduous task not only of experts but also of 
all other scholar* interested, in the Lapp language. While 
l here draw the attention of linguists to that part of the 
Dictionary recently published,, a standard work in the beat 
sense of the word, I express the hope that the author will 
find occasion to finish this great and valuable work iu 
conformity with, his original plan, 

^ J Kai Donneiu 


I bn ^ amLv One hundred short poems. The Persian text with 
paraphrase. By BrnnADiER-GuvERAL E, EL Roiwelu. 
m x 6J, pp. xiv + 43 + Tendon: Kegan Paul, 1933, 
12 *. 

^lost English verse-translations of Persian minor poets 
lie beyond the purview of a scientific journal* being too often 
the work of amateurs whose learning is no greater than their 
skill in versifying. The present volume* though to some 
extent (as will be shown below) typical of its class, is dis~ 
tingukhed by meritorious features. Besides a biography of 
the poet, bawd on Rashid! YisImTs Ahwdl-i Ihn i Yamin 
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{Teheran. A.iT, 1303J g it contains the original text of the 
hundred qifas selected for translation. Ihn Ynmin writes 
easily and elegantly, and these extracts would form a useful 
introduction to the study of Persian poetry ; from that point, 
of view the fact that they deal with commonplace topics 
nnd hardly do justice to deeper aspects of the poet’s philosophy 
is rather an advantage than otherwise. Moreover, since \yoth 
the Indian editions (Bhopal and Calcutta) of Ibn Yu min are 
practically inaccessible, the text now published has a value 
of its awn. In preparing it the author was aided by Professor 
Mahfuzn l-Haqq and other Indian scholars, I have collated 
portions of it with a fifteenth-century manuscript of the 
Muqotkt f 6t numbered V 20 in the Descrijrtive Catalogue of 
Oriental MSS. belonging to the late Professor Brown 1 , and 
append a few necessary correct ions together with some 
variant readings that seem to me worthy of consideration. 

P r 2 n h U, read Jbl for j*sL F, 1 + penult., read for 
Li the hint line of the same page V 20 has P, 5. 

1 + I2 n V 20 reads 'j for P. (k I. I4 r read 

which is the obvious antithesis to T P. 6. 

penult,, insert ^ j ] ) after Y 20 y P. 7,1.13, 

the opposite of is n<it Ojgc, but O^s. Read jt, 

F. 8, J, 5 from foot, read < Jk jt j '^w.1 ( j r S^^ 

11 the stranger to sorrow is bo (atone) who is not 
associated with intellect,” In the nest line V 20 rend* j'CL 
for jltl. T. 9 t 1. 13, read ji and in the next 

line Jji." P- 13, h 4. read with V 20 for 

which tins already been used as a rhyme-ward. 
P. H, 1. 7, J> l jS 'is a better reading. P, ]G, 1. 2, V 20 

-l*-, jjC t, P* IG, r> frt«n foot, read 

P. 17, I. 8, read -tiL-., “comes and goes/' 

P. 18,1. 3, V 20 P. 23. !. 4, the metre 
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require* jviiA 


lit I, H read with V 20 



P, 30, I. 5, the metre requires P, SI, l. 7, 

the metre requires ^y- . V 20 has j !^ 


P, S3, 1. 10, read P, ,35. I. 9, road *ao j£ Ji*. ',. 

P. 12, I. 12, the metre requires ^Ic. P. 43, penult., read 
with V 20 jf'" jl f. 

Tile English version and notes lire lew* satisfactory. The 
former h described as simple paraphrase ,T and em a rule 
it conveys the general sense of the Persian faith fully enough, 
though not so artistically as the free rendering in German 
verse by Schlechta-Wflaekrd a At the same time one cannot 
help observing a good many lapses, e r g r 

P. 2, L 5 from foot. 


If Ah shepherd take a lamb that watohe-n late 
Rather than dog that has a wolf to mate," 


This would surely lie a counsel of despair. What I bn 
Y&mm says is that iambs arc better guarded by their shepherd 
than by a treacherous dog. 

P. 15, L T, the words y vJ are 

remit'red " Thy mercy is for Thy bail creatures meant", 
witli note “ Lit, Thou dost not pardon Thyself The correct 
translation, of course, is “ Dost not Thou cull Thyself the 
Pardoner ”, Sec Qur'i/n, xxii, 59, 

P. 18, penult. The storm-wind is said to 
’ 1'proot old cypress trees with its fierce gust 
But feed the humble posture I rinds with dust." 

The second line, literally translator I. runs: “ How should 
dust (calamity) overtake the grass ? ” The proud are felled, 
the lowly huve nothing to fear. 

P. 30, E. fi, ** Avoid the devil—choose the angers part,” 
with note ” Lit, Pass to audience from the angel ", Correct 
translation: 41 Abandon devilry and surpass the angels in 
excellence." 
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Such examples make one hesitate to recommend to young 
students a work which, as I have pointed out, is of some 
interest to scholars, Persoimljv, [ feel grateful to the author 
for having caused me to improve im F acquaintance with 
I bn Tamin* 

R. A, XlCHOLSON. 


The Animal Style among the Xomad Trlbes of Northers 
Tibet, By J, ST* Roerich, llj x 9, pp, 42, pk. 5, 
ills. 10. Prague : Seminarium Koud&kovumum, 1930- 
Der Autor geht von der Aimahme aus, does die durch 
chinesificbc Quellenschriften verbiirgtcn Kontakte zwkeheo. 
den Vorhitiren der Tibeter and den ulten Bewohnem der 
curasischou Steppe aueh in der Kunat einen Niederaehlag 
gefundeu ha bon miiasen. Man besass bieher uichts, was mit 
Sieherheit mil die " Man " der Urzdfc oder die 11 Tangut p * 
der Mitta des fiachchristh Jnhrtaiisends miruekgefuhrt 
werden konnte, wabrend man geradc in den letzten Jahren 
Kimstgut der gleichzeitigen Bewolmer des Steppengurtela 
in grosser Anmhl gefunden hat, Roerich zafalt die 
nordasiatkehen Gcgenden anf p in denen der Spa ten des 
Arehaologen noch nicht angesetrt wurde. Bnter dtesen ist 
jetzt Uriangkhai, die Sowjet-Republik Tannu Tuwa zu 
streichen, dort grub 1929 S* TeplooukhoB mifc grossem 
Erfolg, Seine Fande ham n freilich noch der Ytcdff*ntlichung, 
Roerich bud bei semen Arbeiten in Til*et drei Gruppen von 
Denkmalem; (1) Graber. (2) llegnlithe, (3) Gegenutande 
des Tienitils. Der Arehnologic gehoren die beiden ersten an. 
Diese liefcrn gewiss iiiteressantc Parallelen zu nordwest- 
lichen Bingen, aie wind aber noch in keiner W«uo datierbar 
und enthedten nicht die germgste Spur des Tierstik. Der 
Roerich-Expcditlon war freilich erne systematiache- Unter- 
suckling ven Grabeni untfeisogb Die Ticrmotive. von denen 
im Titel der Arbeit die Rede ist, linden sick also uur an 
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ethnographkchem Material, dii, an relativ upaten Diiigen, 
Der Antor grenzt ihr Yerbreitungsgebkfc im nordJichen 
Tibet ah mid lkfert damit emeu nutzhclien Beit rag zur 
Volterkande* Wenn er a her die Tierbilder mit der 
Reim tacking IraniAcbea odcr slnlkiscken Mutes in bestimmten 
Teilen Tibeta in Yerbindung bringt r so geht cr zu weifc. Dkse 
Kebe (figs, G and 7. pis. I, II (I and %) f III (2)) and Vogel 
(pl r II (2)) ban gen nieht mit der Kunst des SteppengLirteb 
Bondern nur mit dem letzten, nach LOOfi nach Chr. 
annifietjsenden Ticratilder nonkhinesi&dien Grenze mmaicn. 
Sk gehoren ako wie audi die Fabeltkre (fig, 8 t pi. HI (3), 
pi. IV) zmu chines isclicn Import, Pass dieser selbst bei 
den Hufticren (aber nicht bei den Phantaskwesen} von der 
Steppenkunat angeregt mirde, 1st nieht zu bestreiten, Aber 
der Weg der Filtration verlauft andera, als Roerich anmnunt, 
Diese degeneriertch tibctiacben Metallarbdton gehen in 
ihren ktmrn erkennbaren Darstellnngen (auf pi. I (2) T amd 
ea nieht Filchse sondem wieder Rate, die mn einen Baum 
Htoben) nieht auf audrusskclie Fnnde* nieht uuf die Metall- 
platten von Noin ulhi zuruck. aondem direkt auf eine 
Sonderentwictluiig der nordd Lines ischeij Grenze, Die 
Rczkbungen zwi&ehcn dem Schwert der Tibeter nnd dem 
der alten Sarnia ten sell einen nac h den Aiugfiihmngen dea 
Anton* glcklifulls nieht gesichert . Zur Methode der Darlegung 
ware zu aagen, daaa modeme Ax bet ten nieht fur alto Formbczie- 
him gen herangezogen wertkn sollten ; Ethnogmphie und 
Kunstgeschiehte tonnen sush erst erguiizen, weun die grossen 
zdilicheu Spannungen wkeben ihn-n Mnterirdkn durcli 
Deiikmrder uberbriickt Bind. 

734 


Alfred Salmony. 
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Die uaterielue Kultufc uts Kabulgrbietes. By Dr , 
Beukq MarKowskx, (Publications of the Geographical 
Institute of i lie A Ebert us University, Kunigtdjerg in 
Prussia, New Series, Ethnography, Xo. 2 + ) 10 x 7, 

pp. viii -f 15-1, pis. 35. Leipzig: Verkg Asia Major 
1932, KM. 17 ; bound 20, 

Dr. Markowsld was Cluster of German at the Amania 
College at Kabul from 1923 to 1926, founded by the ex-King 
Amn nullah Khan. Lie made excellent use of the time he 
spent in Afghanistan* Ho had an open eye for everything 
around him. and his keen interest in customs of a foreign 
land, 1 tin deep sympathy with the Afghans, and his 
perseverance in securing information resulted in a collection 
of objects and data of eve ryday life in Afghanistan that remind* 
m of the Arab geographers. If might be argued that his 
book is rather dry to read and has something of the style 
of an article in an encyclopedia. On the other hand, however! 
nobody can disagree that the whole book ifl packed with 
information from cover to cover on almost every emimvable 
matter. 

Exception must be taken, however, to the First part of the 
book which hears the title, Die Grundfagen der water kSen 
Kutiur dm Kabulgzkifkx- These “Foundations", covering 
some thirty pages, contain vpry Little original matter or 
genuine personal information. They are T in fact, compiled 
mainly from books chosen with little discrimination. English 
readers will be somewhat surprised to hear that among the 
authorities quoted there are only two English ones, one dated 
1815 (Eiphiastoae. Cuubu^.pnd another dated 1878 (Mulleson, 
Hktont of Afghanistan). As excellent as these are, there are 
certainly ninny modern works which the author could have 
consulted with much profit, French authorities are similarly 
badly represented, and the “ IJteratnrvcrzeteiinis ” containing 
forty-two items, is not much better. The reader k, therefore, 
ndvked to leave this introductory portion on geography, 
flora, fauna, inhabitants, languages, and religion unread, and 
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begin on page 31.. One could discuss quite a number of 
flfflsertiorts in that first chapter, but m they nre taken almost 
entirely from other, mostly very old, books, wc shall not 
waste our apace with these, l^et tm. however, mention that 
very few people will agree with the author on his explanation 
of Alexander the Greats retreat through Gcdrosiu — a theory 
which he took from a book published in 13-10 ! 

Part ii is entirely different. Here Dr + Marknwski provides 
us with first-hand infonttfition under eight main hear lings, 
viz. Building. Clothing, Food, Servants. Agriculture, Com¬ 
merce and Traffic, Currency, and Industry, and there is 
also a table of Afghan measures sit the end. Under each 
heading one gets exhaustive and obviously thoroughly reliable 
information on more matters than one could expect. The 
author goes into the most minute details, and one feels that 
while following his description one could almost build an 
Afghan house, from the manufacture of the bricks up to the 
roof, and I believe that his recipes on food would be sufficient 
for a good cook to prepare any of the Afghan dishes be 
mentions ! Chapter ii p cm clothing, is very instructive. Both 
nude and female clothes are minutely described, including 
such accessories of dressing as hag* for tobacco and kohl, etc. 
There is useful information in rhaptcr jv about servants, and 
the reference to the successful abolishment of serfdom will 
be received with satisfaction in the West- The technical 
knowledge of the author on every possible subject p including 
the manufacture of textiles, carpets, etc., is truly astonishing. 

It is a matter of regret that not all his photographs could 
be published owing to financial considerations. Those repro¬ 
duced are very good, and the drawings, from the authors 
own hand, serve a useful purpose. Their numbering, however, 
is rather em b a rrassi ng, as e,g T Fig. 7 contains ton ibrtwinp 
which are again numbered Fig. 1. Fig, 2, etc. Thin could 
easily have been avoided by trailing all the plates simply 
TufiL 

More object ionabh is the author's spelling of indigenous 
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words and names, Ghamstm, Badachvhan t Lochman, Siah- 
pusch T Peissah (Paisa l) t BrfutschisUin, Kuh-i bchahr tlernam t 
Pt'n$chir r Pagmahn, Schindauel (in a note the author adds : 
+ - pronounce : Schindtiirel Xuhchmu, and HUwent are a 
few instances. It cannot even be said that this is a German 
phonetic spelling, for if he writes Pugmahn with an h to 
show the length of the vowel, then be ought to put Balulti- 
sckinlahn, Kahbul T and Khomhvahn, Once lie writes tachta, 
another time TukhL On p, 8 we see Shakardam* and on 
p, 9 fftidj, which, according to German spelling would be 
Schahmhm and Hadsch, Very few people will guess what 
the word Qrduh means : ++ the present language of com¬ 
munication in India which is understood in the whole of 
Northern India and partly up to Kabul. ' says Dr. MarkowskL 
We recommend him the spelling Urdu or L rdu* accepted 
already bv thousands if not by millions of writers. The 
" almost pure Sanskrit"" schunga* jnUtv (p, 28) means not 
" verfluchtcr Hund r " but rather 41 Hundensohn , 

All these matter little, and can be easily explained and 
forgiven. But there is one thing one does not forgive. It is 
the lack of an index, 

556 . C- L. FAbri. 


A UALAY-EmLttH Dictionary (Ro«anHKD). By It J\ 
Wilkinson, 12 x % pt. i t pp, iv + 631 ■ pt- ii. pp. m , 
Mvtilene : Sakvoponlos k Kinderlis* 1932. 

The author of this dictionary is not hy any means a man 
of one book , He has many f>pv*euta to his credit, but this 
m his magnum a pus —a gigantic work for one man to have 
carried out, even when every allowance has l>ecn mode for 
contribution h received from other*. In the first edition, 
which began to appear in 1901, the Malay catchwords were 
printed in the Arabic character and in the corresponding 
alphabetical order, but accompanied by ronuinixed equivalents 
and (where necessary) citations. I confess that I do not 
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caiibiider the new arrangement an improvement ; but no doubt 
it has facilitated the printing of the work in the remote 
(t r-iek island w ■ 1 ■ b ro 13ic atithe i r ntnv I ives. It is difHcult r. > 
estimate the number of words dealt witli t as it varies a good 
deal from page to page. If* at a rough guess, wo take it to 
a vertigo twenty, the total works out at over 25,000, con¬ 
siderably exceeding that of the first edit bn, in which the 
author avowedly did not aim at completeness ; and it fully 
prove* the fact, perhaps not generally recognized. that the 
Malay language pofcsestfcs a respectably large vocabulary. In 
a good many cases various dialect forms are given, which will 
be useful to students of the colloquial stationed in the region* 
wbere they prevail, Many of the words are illustrated by 
quotation* ; but J regret to observe that some of those w hie It 
appeared in the first edition have been excluded from the new 
one although in certain caf?e« others have l^-en added. 

There ts another, more fundamental, point which calls for 
notice, Malay words can be divided, both scientifically and 
practically* into two main classes, viz. simple words, being 
hticli its ari L morphologically and semantically indivisible, and 
derived words made up from simple ones by the addition of 
formative syllables. Dictionaries are usually, and right Iv, 
arranged in the alphabetical order of the simple words, any 
worth derived from a simple word being then given under it 
in the same entry. This arrangement of course involves 
Konii- knowledge of the morphology of the language, which 
the student must get from a grammar before he can efficiently 
use Jiis dictionary. Malay possesses an apparatus nf about a 
dozen formative*, including ptefLxra and suffixes, which, either 
fihjgly or in a limited number of permissible combinations, 
can be attached to some of the simple word* and thereby 
affect their function or meaning. But not- every wonl is 
capable of taking on every one of mth possible accretion* ; 
and the change in meaning caused by the addition of a given 
formative is not always precisely the same. 

It follows, therefore. 13uu- the ideally complete dictionary 
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should contain all the derived words ilsar can he recorded as 
being actually in use, either in the colloquial or in the texts, 
together with their shades of meaning. If anyone suggests 
that the proper place for this h a grammar, the answer is 
that the mass oi such material would swell the grammar to 
the dimensions of a dictionary. To illustrate the point by 
a concrete case, there is u word ml.mjtjtf.il, derived from &£rta 
(which Lh the Sanskrit mrihn) r It should therefore appear 
under sirfa ; and in the firsr. edition of this dictionary it 
dulv did so, together with its meaning and five text references. 
In the new edition it in not to lie found, though the word 
occurs in more than one book and several times in the Hikayvt 
Aldulfah. It is only one among many in that work t hat are 
missing * and in reading the same author s Pcktyaran anti 
nlso the extracts from the Sijtimti Mfitifp* (styled in its 
English translation “Malay Annals ") and the Hang Tuah w 
contained io the Aiding Rttti&tr (Oxford, 191 1 * pp. -K^—111)„ all 
of which are well known works duly listed among the author a 
sources, I have met with n considerable number of words, 
mostly derived forms, which are either not in the dictionary 
at all or not entered with the particular shade of meaning 
indicated by the context. The same remark applies to 
certain cases of idiom whore two or more words arc used in 
a sense that does not follow obviously from the ordinary 
meaning of either of them (as, for example, in English the 
use of "look out' ’' in the sense of “ take care 1 “J* 
particular it would have added to the value of the dictionary 
if there had been an indication of the appropriate prepositions 
used with verbs, especially when the usage differs from our 
own. Thus a Malay says that he “ has separated with ff (not 
« f rom his wife, when ho means that he has divorced her. 
Owing to the number of such cases the dictionary seems tu 
be the proper place for recording them. 

In spite, however, of these shortcomings there can be no 
doubt at- all tlufcfc this is the best Malay dictionary in existence 
and wi II hold that pod ition for a long time. Although reference 
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to other works may still on occasion be necessary, it. will 
stand as a worthy monument to its author, whose ramp 
will be remembered as lon^ as Malay studies are of any interest 
to English readers. 

In his preface the author gives an account of the genesis 
and development of the work from its early beginnings in 
1895 to the issue of the new edition, including the story of 
the lamentable loss of much irreplaceable manuscript material 
when the Turks burnt Smyrna In 1922. It is a very interesting 
narrative and apart from illustrating the author's devotion 
to lexicography, which he pursued while carrying on kb 
official duties, it reveals his love of the people and country 
which he served so well in both of those ways. Acknowledg¬ 
ments are duly made of the assistance given by other persons, 
among whom the first was Mr, W, W, Skeut # w ho originally 
suggested the undertaking and entered into a collaboration 
which lasted during its early stages but weih unfortunately 
destined, though through no choice of his, to come to a 
premature end. 

The printing b excellent anil the proofreading has been 
carefully done, I have noticed the following errors. The 
catchword k appears as tjEnut and under chujtak ft 
m stated that the official chupajc 41 contains 21441 litre* or 
just over a quart M , The ordinary fables of weight* and 
measures tell us tiint one quart equals 1 1365 litre and one 
gallon is i'1^159 litres, I presume, therefore, that for 11 3*1441 
litreswe should read # * M441 litre" 1 . Also chupak U 
termed, by a slip of the pen, 4fc a measure of weight/ 1 instead 
of Ei a measure of capacity + \ 


C. 0. Blag den. 
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Gkammaule Rlemestaike pu Sanskrit Cijissique, By 
H^NhI Courrin". Public aoua lea auspices tie )'Institut 
do Civil isation Indienne de Paris, 10| X 7}- Premiere 
Parti e: Gnimmaire P pp. 12£, Den xicme Part ie: Exercises * 
pp, 117, Paris: Adrien-Maisonneuve, 1931. Fra. 50. 
This work is intended lor tlie beginner. The first part 
contains a descriptive grammar of Classical Sanskrit, the 
second a few extracts from Sanskrit texts, followed by 
exercises in French for translation into Sanskrit ; each of 
these sections is provided with a vocabulary. Roman 
transliteration has wisely been employed throughout, but 
the devartagarT alphabet is explained in an appendix. The 
whole is in liandwriting reproduced by some photographic 
process ; a truly beautiful calligraphy, hut with the ineon- 
veuiencee inseparable from such ft manner of composition. 
The descriptive part of the work is on the whole clear and 
well planned, though them are some points which might 
have been better put. In particular the sections on pro¬ 
nunciation mav be cited. For the author appears to describe 
a pronunciation which does not agree either with what we 
know of the earlier pronunciation of Sanskrit or with any 
system employed in India, o should not be pronounced as 
in French, but as [a]. Why should Greek and Latin words 
be given as models for the pronunciation of the diphthongs 
ai and au ? Anusvara is something other than the nasali^a^ 
tion of a preceding vowel. Apart from the descriptions 
of the grammarians wo have the evidence of the modem 
languages, in which the group mm > tfr precisely m the 
group alt > at* Nor is it correct to sav that in the ease 
of final -m before a labial, the use of -m was purely graphic* 
The final sounds of Sanskrit were unexploded (the author 
makes no mention of this important fact of pronunciation^ 
and -ih represents the unexploded final - m f the subsequent 
history of which differed from that of m proper before a 
labial in the middle of a word. The statement that in 
practice the cerebral f is pronounced like the dental t is 
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modified by ft proviso that in principle it k like the English f. 
English t La strongly oapirutcd, the point of contact with the 
roof of the mouth is in front of the teeth ridge (not behind), 
and the contact Ls made with the tongue tip (not the under¬ 
side of the tip). After remarking that h is included among 
the voiced sounds the author likens its pronunciation to 
that of initial English or German h. These are unvoiced: 
Skt. A was voiced, and in the majority of the Judo-Aryan 
languages has remained voiced to this day. 

There sire some omissions. On p k 14 on the use of the 
indeclinable participle there is no mention of the fact 
(important for the beginner) that its subject is the logical 
subject of the sentence* On p. 9b the statement that to 
form its causative ruA* inserts a p ( ll consonne de transition "} 
between root and suffix would not enable the student to 
arrive at ropayatL 

But the main defect of the book—and it is a serious one— 
k that the author does not content himself with description r 
but attempts historical explanation without apparently 
possessing the necc&uiiy linguistic equipment* This has 
led to many mistakes, especially regrettable in a work 
designed for the beginner. On p. 9 -y- and -nr of the forms 
papayas, etc,, and papdndm are wrongly called " coiiHOnncs 
de transition 11 . On p, 10 asi is derived from •<rs-si. whereas 
Ok. tl points to TE, *esi. On p, 2D the sandhi of final -os 
before a vowel other than a is explained by the sequence 
-as > -o > -A v > instead of -as > *-uz {with, imexploded 
“) > "fl- On p. 31 i w j t and A are called “ d'origine g£r£brale ”: 
they may under certain circumstances result in cerebrals, 
they am certainly not cerebrals by origin. In explaining 
that rudha- (p. 32) is derived from rndh-la- the author writes 
11 Pooctunive dental? sonore ftspirfr (dh) s’affatblit, dam dm 
c^ditiom qui ne stmt pas claim, cn une sifftaote cilrtibrala 
sonore aspir^e *:A *\ and in a note even suggests that dh after 
a vowel other than a was subject to eerebralisation. Re 
entirely ignores the accepted theory that between two dental 1 ? 
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in IE. there developed a iI> j3jitji , thus *rudh-to >* nid'dAo- 
and that in a croup ffcrf thed WAS loat in pre-Sanskrit. While* 
therefore, assuming a root rfidha- displays a perfectly 

regular development, it is huddim- beside At. huzdo which 
required a speck! explanation. From the historical point of 
view it Is misleading to my (p. 33) that in dhokyyafi (as opposed 
to fhtimtdi} the initial aspirate reappears* in face of other IE. 
forms, it is at least rash, and quite unnecessary. to state 
fp. 56) that the s of tt&am is analogical after ttfu, or the wj 
of ta*t/as, etc., after tasjfa. 

If anyone thinks too great stress has been laid upon these 
defects in a work which has certain definite merits of clear¬ 
ness and arrangement, let him ponder MeQlet 9 B words (BSL.. 
94, p. 14). 11 Totltea les fogs quo des grammasriena qni u'ftaieut 
pas dfis Ungtiistea a vert is ont voulu expliqucr dra faita des 
Jangucs qu’ils dGcrivaient. ils ont accumule lea erreurs.” 

296, E. L. Turner* 


Eeseaiu 1 iies in MaxiGHAEISH : With special reference to the 
Turfan Fragments, By A. V. Williams Jackson. 
8} >: 6, pp. xxxviii -f 391, figs, L New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1932. 31.v 

Professor Jackson^? interest in Oriental religions has long 
been attested by his work on the Zom.Lstrian religion, l ie has 
brought the same enthusiasm to the study of the Mu ruche an 
texts, and has here presented the results of his researches 
which have occupied him more than ten years, us he himself 
has noted. After an introduction intended for the general 
reader, the two cosmogonic texts, M. 98 9 and S. 9, are treated 
jit detail. It is curious that h should have escaped the authors 
notice that 8 . 9 h an acrostic poem, as has since been proved 
hv Henning in NGGW* 1932, Professor Jackson has added 
copious notes, in which not rarefy he has been able to 
incorporate matter the result of later research. On many 
points more recent- publications have thmwn light. Thus we 
jAyuAKir lufl-i. io 
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now know the mazan as a sea-monster (suv Henning, 
Mittdiraniscfie Mamchai&i n J_) a and hence on p T GB the word 
zrhyg is certainly trihly ia marine ", It may be Huggested that 
the uncertain 'np&pyn on p. 30 is +an-a#pin li restless ", if We 
compare the Paz&nd a&pTn **rcst”. The word occurs also 
ia FahlavL The meaning of ajirevar is probably given by the 
Avestah mrm.mm of Aogdmacdaet'fr 28 (where Geiger's 
emendation, adopted in the AIW t , is not acceptable). 

It is useful to have these texts once more easily accessible. 
They had quickly become unprocurable in the German and 
Russian editions, 

A new study of the S&V. passage criticising Manicheisni 
ia given on p. 17G fol f and also a reprint of the article on the 
Denkart attack on Maui. Here 1 would prefer to read the 
epithet of Mini as dn& astuk M&ni com|iaring Avestan 
iruja itemanm twUiyS, 

Pari, iv contains a new rendu ring of the passage of Bar 
Konai treating of Manicbebm It is almost entirely the work 
of A. Yohannau. It is of value to have this independent 
translation , 

The author has throughout carefully studied and utilised 
all the numerous works on his subject and has recorded bis 
indebtedness with unfailing courtesy, The result is a pleasant 
and interesting book, 

*35 H. W. Bailey, 

tmm es o^&nuoptEji M^riiiional. By Mahcel Corns. 
In the Colkdwn d # outrages irrunlaur, published by the 
Boosts Afiiatique. 10 x 6i p pp, xvi 4 41G. Paris - 
Paul Geuthner, 1931, Fhs, BM>. 

Every member of the small band of students of Ethiopia 
and her history and languages, ancient and modem* will 
welcome the appearance of thin learned but highly technical 
work. It la a continual ion of the series of printed monographs 
which we owe to the distinguished Orient a! philologist, 
M, Marvel Cohen* and contains much which supplements his 
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article in rhe' Journal Atiohque (vol. xxvii, p. 169, 1 0-l2 1 ). 
hw larger work entitled Mimon Uitffuittique (Paris, 1912}, 
and his Languet tlu Mmwie, Tar is, mi. The first book of the 
fitmies contains four chapters dealing with ancient Ethiopia. 
interpretation, characteristic features of the languages of 
Abyssinia, ami ends with an outline map showing where the 
different languages are spoken. Book 11 deals with the 
(iouiague language. Book til with the Hururi language. 
Book IV with Argobba and the neighbouring dialects, and 
book V with Ataharic. These books are divided into chapters, 
in which atop 1>y atep the mysteries of the various grammars 
of the dialects arc made clear. The book dealing with the 
Gmirngud dialects will F 0Vf1 ^ most interesting to scholar, 
although much lias been written about them by Prnetoriua, 
Chiarini, Mondon-Vidailhet, and Aaais and Chamhurd, The 
people of the Gouragu^ district speak a Semitic dialect which 
has found its wav among the Ridama peoples, with whom they 
have intermarried. The philological problems connected with 
this Semitic dialect aw dilficult to solve, but the labours of 
M. Cohen will certainly make them easier. The chapter on 
Gouraguc grammar and' the transcripts of Gonragfl* and Hatari 
tests with interlinear translations will lie to the general siudeut 
the most interesting parts of the book. The raproduotionB of 
Hnrari t^sts in Arabic letters on pp. 33G-7, SI l r h arc most 
helpful Marcel Cohen's results should be studied side by side 
with those obtained by Azats and CluimburJ (Cinq Annfes 
da Rtxhenhes ArtA&dogiqMt en fohiojri <?, text and plates, 
Paris 1951), for taken together they throw a Hood of light 
on tin- language, religion, and manners and customs of many of 
the peoples of Southern Ethiopia which until now have been 
practically unknown. M. Cohen's chapters supply much new 
material which we must add to our dictionaries, and in saving 
this we do not for one moment forget tint great debt which wo 
owe to Father J. Rictemou for his Dirt ion mire Amonqm- 

Fmn^it (Dirc-Daous (Ethiopia). USS'J). 

E. A. Wallis Bitiwe. 
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Moses km Licete dee Aoa»a. Von Dr. Fmx. Aaron 
Rgsmarix* 9 x 6, pp. I. r >7. Hew York : The Gold blot t 
Publishing Co.. 1932. 

In this monograph the author's aim has been to construct 
a continuous narrative of the life of the great Jewish law-giver 
by piecing together the various accounts found in the 
Madras hie and Agudic literatures. The composite narrative 
thus produced fails to achieve any organic or artistic unity, 
but consists rather of a aeries of minute and laboriously con¬ 
structed mosaics. The value of the hook, however, lies in the 
wealth of references to Midrashie and allied sources, which wilt 
lie invaluable to students of the subject. 

If we miss in the author's introduction any attempt to deal 
scientifically with the growth anil evolution of the Mosaic 
legend h ; to separate the earlier strata from the later 
accretions; to classify and coordinate the material " to 
establish the affiliations* to offer suggestions as to the 
chronological order of the Midhrashlm—we are none the 3i-ru^ 
grateful for what Dr, Ftosmarin has act null v done. 

J. Leveen< 


The Life of a Ibxuii. Prince m : Jahanara Begum* 
Daughter or Shahjehan- By Andhra BrTfiaflBf'iio.v, 
with an Introduction by Laurence Bjnymn 8| < 5|, 
PP- Xl11 H- -2L ills. 2ft. London ; Kentledge, 1931* 

This is a novel of the last days of SJiali Julian, depicting 
the Struggle in which Aumngzeb finally disposed of the rightful 
lieir, Dari Shikoh. It professes to be a translation from, the 
Persian of JiihniLara Begum, sister of the two princes* who 
witnesses the misfortunes of her favourite brother, at the same 
time suffering from a secret and unhappy love affair. The 
author baa brought off her translation from the Persian >p 
with fair success* but there are passages which rather recall 
Ouida. 
m 


«L Allan, 
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History of Fte-MimoLitAN India. By V* Rangacharya. 

VoL I, Prehistoric India, D| x 6j t pp. vii -f 247. 

Madras : Huxley Press, 1929, 4s. tfcL 
This is the first volume of an ambit ions work to he completed 
in nine volumes, it covers the prehistoric period in India 
down to the coming of the Aryans, The author has collected 
and presented in readable fashion the results of recent research 
on the early history of man in India, the pakeolithic and 
neolithic ages in India, the early ilsc or absence of metals in 
India, and the excavations at Hamppa and Mo hen jo-da ro. 
A concluding chapter, dealing with the Aryans and theories 
of their origin, while quite up-to-date, revives too mucin old 
and modem i that had better he forgotten. The author has 
rendered a great service in bringing together much that is 
only available in widely scattered sources. Jt L~ a pity that 
the proofs of so useful a book have not l>een corrected with 
more care. 

sl .L Allan: 


The Art of Wak in Ancient India. By Gqvind Tuyambak 
Date, x pp. bl + 86 -r- vi, pt L London: 
Humphrey Milford, 1929. 4.?. Grf, 

Tikis little bonk gives the outlines ol the Hindu art of war 
as gleaned from the epics and the Artbiiastni. There in 
not really much about tactics and strategy in it, the bulk 
of t be book dealing with weapons and other paraphernalia 
of war. The author concludes with some remarks on the 
ethics of warfare and the causes of the military disasters so 
regularly suffered by the Hindus. Naval warfare is not 
mentioned. While quite a useful compilation so far a a it 
goes, the book docs not deserve its ambitious title. Much 
more use should have been made of medieval literature. 
so. J. Allan, 
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MeMOIRAUFTIIK ARC It LDtlirA L Sl RVKV OF INDIA* Xi>. 'll. 

The Halhayas of Tripuri and their monuments. By ft. D. 
Baxbrjj. I3| x 10, pp. i v + 152, phi, 57, Calcutta : 
Government of India Central Publication Branch, 1031. 
£1 IU Grf* 

UEU03B8 0FTFE AnCU£OLOCICALSURVEY OF INDIA. Kq. 24. 
Hock-paintings and other Antiquities of Prehistoric and 
Later Times, By Manor an jam Ghosh. 134 10 p 

pp. vi + 2G f pie. 28. Calcutta : Government of India 
Central Publication Branch, 1932. £1 If. Ed. 

Mr. Bmierji has undertaken an archaeological survey which 
should be of great importance for the reconstruction of an 
obscure period ol Indian hktoiy. The region of his explora¬ 
tions is within the Bagludkhnnd Agency T and he tellfl m that 
he succeeded in revising and exploring all the important 
archeological sites in the Rewu State situated in the northern 
anil southern pargnnas. He Hrst analysed the chronological 
evidence* to which he has added by discovering six new inscrip- 
tioM with dates beginning from the tenth century. He 
describes the monuments, images and soulptures p and 
discusses Saiva influence, especially as seen in a succession of 
S*niva sureties. There are also traces of Jainism, hut very 
little ol Buddhism. 

Mr r Ghosh's .study of the rock-pub tings is welcome for 
more than one reason. Exempt for those at Hoshangabad 
they have been known for ^ome time, and an accurate descrip¬ 
tion ol what is actually there is highly important, not only 
for Indian archaeology T but for the purpose of comparison 
with other cultures. In 1923, Mr. P. Mitra reproduced Home 
of them, bnt lie aim included others which really belong to 
places jis far away as Egypt and Spain. This error hns 
already producer I no fortunate results among archeologists* 
who w ere nmible to check the ascriptions, In the copy of 
Mr. Mitras work in the Cambridge University Library t 
J?r. Hadrlou and Mi. M. C. Burkitt Law- identified tlieir veal 
■"“»* It is necessary to point this out f because even in Ins 
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second edition Mr. Mi tin has retained three of his unintentional 
mystifications. 

Mr, Ghosh visited four ekes, all in the central plateau* 
which has been least touched by later cultures* At Einganpnr 
and Hcshangabad (both in the Central Provdneofl) and in the 
Son valley in the Mirzapur District he found rock-pain tings. 
They are pictures of animals* limit ing scenes, and conventional 
symbols, Mr, Percy Brown h quoted as saying that the 
Mirzapur |>aintings bear a resemblance to those of Cogul in 
Spain, but Mr, Ghosh put 4 * the date of these os from the 
fourth to the tenth century a.d. The accompanying painted 
inscriptions arc of that date, and Mr. Ghosh says they are 
contemporary. 

At these places and at Chabadharpur (Cliliota Nagpur 
Division) a large number ol palaeolithic implements were 
found. Their description appears to be scarcely sufficient to 
make it possible to give a due estimate ol their archeological 
significance* 

624,630. E, J + Thomas. 

Cm *'a Yesterday as® To-day. By E. T* Williams* 
Publisher : George G, Harrap Sc Co., Ltd, 

To students of Chinese the surname of Williams has been 
very hi miliar for A very long time, for in S, \\ ells \\ illiums 

arrival at Canton and in 184ft published his work entitled 
'flu* Middle Kingdom, which in 1895 was republished under 
the title Tin- Middle Kingdom ; a Snrmj of the Geography, 
Government* Luemlure t Social Lif<\ Arts, and History of the 
ChiwM Empire and its Inhabitants This work for long was 
the textbook which students of Chinese, who desired to gain 
a general knowledge of China, studied, its predecessor The 
Chinese: a General Description of the Empire of China and 
its Inhabitants, by John Francis Davies, F.R.S., etc., late 
His Majesty's Chid Superintendent in Chinn, first published 
in 1S3G, having become difficult to procure ow ing to its various 
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editions being out of print. The Middle Kingdom will always 
remain a useful work, the author luring been long resident 
in China and well acquainted with the language and its people. 
But between 1S&5, the date of the lust edition of The Middle 
Kingdom, aiu! 193.(, the date of the last issue of the work 
under review, is a long interval during which many stirring 
events have happened in C'hmn and great changes have 
taken place. The time was. therefore, fully ripe for a work 
that would be able to bring the labours of Wells Williams 
up to date, and would, at the same lime, be useful to students 
as a textbook. In Ids work, Chinn Yesterday and To-day, 
Professor Williams has well performed this task, and it ia 
a curious coincidence that his surname is the same as that 
of the author of The Middle Kingdom ami, like him also, he 
haija from the United States of America. His work was lira! 
published in 1923 anil its popularity is shown by the fact 
that it has passed through five editions, the fifth revised 
edition having appeared in m± The author, unlike manv 
who have written confidently regarding Chid* and the Chinese 
without possessing any real knowledge of the country or its 
people, is exceptionally qualified for Ids tusk. He may have 
been bom in China, at any rate he resided there for many 
years : speaks it* language : readmits literature; served in 
the Legation of the United .States of America at Peking, 
where he became Charge d’ Alfa ires : was Chief of the Division 
of tar Eastern Affairs in the DejinrTmcnt of State ; mu I is 
the Agassiz Professor of Oriental Languages anti Literature 
m the University of California With such qualifications 
as these it is not surprising that Professor Williams has 
written a standard work which will be of great value to all 
who are interested ill China and will be a useful textbook 
lor students who have to pay particular attention to that 
|wrt of th e world. Owing to want of space, it is impossible 
to deal in detail with the various chapters of this work, 
which cover so much ground and such a long period of time. 
It must suffice here to state generally that the author has 
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treated the various subjects with which he deals in a scholarly 
and efficient manner, anti hb chapters on the recent history 
of events in China are especially interesting. The chapter 
on literature has little or no reference to the literary renascence 
in China which m an omission that should be rectified in 
a future edition. The bibliography, which is useful so far as 
it goes and which does not profess to be complete, should 
be enlarged and such authorities as R. F. Johnston, T. Watters, 
.L l-ha I tilers, E. Faber, Forte , Wilhelm, as well as others, 
should certainly be included. In the account of the T L aip ing 
Rebellion* the author has not given to Tseng Kuo-fan as much 
credit as he deserves for the prominent part he played for 
many years in the suppression of the Rebellion, anti the 
bibliography has no mention of \\\ J. Hails Tuing Kito-fan 
find the T'mp'imj RrlnUioiiy the best lujok in English hitherto 
published on tlie subject-. 

The publishera, Messrs, G. ffarrap k Go., Ltd., are to be 
congratulated on the excellent manner in which the work 
has been produced and on the illustrations. 

Profeasor Williams* wort is a worthy successor to Tfa 
Middle Kingdom of his fellow- country in an, S, Wells Williams, 
and can be strongly recommended to the ever-increasing 
number of those who arc interested in China r 
075 J. H. Stewart Lockhart. 


Der Tull JIauaf, Kike xece Kiltlk mi axtesten JIesu- 
pOTAiiiEN. By Max Fh> vox Opppium 9 x 6, 
pp L 27 6 H ills, KiI F plans 3. Leipzig: F. A. Broekhous, 
1931. M. 12 ami li. 

Since 1 have already written a long review of this 
important Iwok, Oxford Magazine, Ifith June, 1933, 
Sl(M4 t the main points may be treated summarily 
here. Professor (Idtzr, Zi r it thrift fur Amyrhlogir> xli, 
243“265, exposed the impossible thesis of Oppenheicft 
and Herafeld in assigning the sculptures of the .Aramaic 
dynasty' JtXHI B.r.) of llalaf to the early painted ware 
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period. Tell Haitif r the Guyana of the Assyrian |N 5 riod t 
Goznn of the Old Testament, to which Sargon tra titter ted 
Israelites in 722 ex., h proved tu have been a neolithic 
settlement on the western branch of the Hu bur, A long period 
consisting of three types of hand-made painted monochrome 
and polychrome wan? succeeded the neolithic period reaching 
down to a period cifCV13000 B.c. After a lung lapse of time in 
which there are no monuments or objects of any kind, the 
Aramaic dynasty, of which Kaparu, son of Hudianu T set-ms to 
ljuve been the last ruler, b richly represented by Hurrite monu¬ 
ments certainIv not earlier than 1500 ex. Oppenheim and, in 
Appendix f, Hcnefeld defend the preposterous theory that 
the sculptures belong to the early period, the small 
orthostats in limestone being dated $& early as 3100 ami the 
great statues of gods hi the time of Cudea, The rude but 
powerful art of the bas-reliefs and sculptures is definitely 
Hurrite, and many of the motifs are precisely similar to those 
on Heals from Kerkuk (seventeenth sixteenth centuries itx%}. 
t j old plaques found in royal tombs of the Aramaic juried 
ahow the same motif* as the sculptures. 

At Jebclct el Baida, 70 kilometres south-east of Halaf, 

< ippi a []}Lcim recovered a Sumerian statue of the very archaic 
|jcrind [iiid two Mel® of a somewhat later Sumerian period. 
This w os aW a remarkable Fiml t showing for the fim time 
Sumerian culture circa 3000 U.c. .*30 far west as the Habur 
Galley. The munificence and devotion to science shown by 
Baron von Oppenheim have thrown a new li^hr upon the 
history of northern and western Asia. The religion* mrfif* 
revealed by the sculptiins of Hurrite civil beat ion in the second 
hall of the second millennium ex. reveal a strange mixture 
of indigene©™ conceptions mingled with Egyptian and 
Bi by Ionian influences. But scholars will uni versa I tv regret 
llic theory (which runs through the entire hook) that Kapum 
and his ancestors (mm 1200-1000 j^) found all these 
engraved stabs and statues in the early layer of painted ware 
and reused them for their temple and palace. The scientific 
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pubbealion will presumably give a Gratification table and 
publish the Cuneiform and Aramaic; texts of the Assyrian 
period of the seventh century. 

It is regrettable that a popular book of this excellent 
type should mislead amateur reviewers in the press. The 
book dolma far too much for the newness of the material 
and its bearing upon the history and culture of ancient 
Snbartu, The Carchemkh excavations had already established 
practically the same series, of painted ware 1 followed after 
a long interval by the Mitnrini-Humte culture. The sculptures 
of Hataf surpass in variety of new designs and [mwer of 
execution anything that has been found at Careheniish and 
iSendjhdi, Bnt the sub-title Eiw unu- Kitftur im (itiesten 
Mes&potamien applies only to Jebelet el Bonjn* 

454 S + LaxoddS* 


A Descriptive Catalcxjue of the Ohikxtal MSS. 
belonging TO the Late K. G. Browne. By E, G, 
Browne, completed and edited by K. A. Nicholson. 
11| x 8| t pp- xxii + 32b. C ambridge : University 
Preos p 1932. 42^ 

In his lifetime 15. G, Browne spread friendship round him 
and bix years after his death the present volume appears as 
a token of the devotion of his intimate friends, No letter 
service to his memory could Ire done, for E* Cb B, s manuscripts 
were Ids cherished children. Ho never missed the one wanted 
on the spur of the moment, ho weighed his precious volumes 
in Ida hand so caressingly and with fust on idling rapidity spotted 
the curious passages marked during a careful study of his 

new acquisitions. 

Three hundred and eighty-six items of this Caftd&jtie were 
compiled by Browne himself, and now eighty-two new' ones 
have b?en added by Professor Nicholson , 

I Ttp KLrat ty]H-; T ■ -r jirrJumilrt XVir w*£v ImV-n Wl fournl *1 Arpu%alr 

and TVpr Gftvn m ir NiiaeVfrb and si Nineveh Shy Thump-'m &n*l 

Malkmaa- 
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Out o f the total o f 4G8 manuscript^ 149 ileal with religion * 
1J5 with poetry, 76 with history, and -13 with medical and 
natural sciences, Many interesting manuscripts wore acquired 
by Browne during the later years of his life, namely those 
belonging to the former collections of (7cn, Bir A. Boutum 
hcldndler and 11. “Abd a I-Majid Be Is bah. If many of them 
do not now produce the impression of absolute novelty, it is 
chititly due to the rapidity with which B. himself hastened 

acquaint the learned world with his treasures. Numerous 
notices of the rare works were contributed by him to this 
Journal and most, of the MRS. were utilized bv him in the 
preparation of the four volumes of his great LUrrary History 
of Persia. Where Browne has isasscd there is hnrdty anything 
to glean even in such interesting book* as MafarrukhTa 
History of Isfahan and the collation of Rashid nl-l)fnV 
letters, Brill the publication of such rare texts would be high I v 
advantageous as has already been that of the Sibiht ol-nnmb-i 
pS 'afmt'tjfn. The (ihizoti-nfiom, too, written in verse in 75K i:i57. 
naiy throw some new light cm the reign of tliat remarkable 
ruler ami man, 

Mo.st of B. s MSS. are in Persian* .Among the non-Pemlau 
minority the Kurdish Kitdb-i Hut'hi Prtnshdn looks 
curious. To judge by the phrase quoted and the colophon 
the dialect looks like Lakhd (southern Kurd tub spoken on the 
routines of Luristln}, 

p. 98, Hue word Is transcribed kfizhak, us usual in 

Browne, but in the original Turkish the word i* kikkik 

^ ^ orhiik] and in IVcsian. too, it is wi->- pronounced 

actually : itickik* 

In a footnote some minor suggestion of the present author 
is acknowledged by Browne, and this message* coming* as it 

were, from V seems to fall upon the ear like a distant 
echo of a voice that is, alas, still, 

654 . 


V, JIlNOESKY. 
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M6lANG1£S DE PhILOLOOIK ORIENT ALE. 10 X 6J, pp T xvj 

4- 230, ilk. 8. Li%c : University of Liege. Jiiiprinierie 
Orioulalkte, 228 roe du Bruxelles* 1982, 

This interesting volume has l*een published to oonnuemonite 
the tenth son i versary of tbs opening of the Iustitut Supfirieur 
of Histoiy and Oriental Literature in the University of Liege T 
and is dedicated to the memory of two scholars. Victor Cbm vio 
and Charles Michel, who rendered notable service in the 
University in connection with Oriental studies. They died 
in 1913 and 1929 respectively. 

The 233 pages of the book contain fourteen articles of 
different lengths and varying degrees of interest and importance 
dealing with widely divergent fields of Oriental scholarship. 
They may be briefly summarised ais follows, vis. (1) two 
articles by Monsieur Bricteux and Monsieur de Generet giving 
the text and translation o£ Persian poems hitherto unpublished, 
(2) a short article by Mile Gofeeaux-Thonet dealing with the 
question of Lhe identity of two Persian minlature-painters 
with similar names, [3) three contributions from Cotton. 
Mansion, and Fob a lie connected with Vedic and classical 
Sanskrit* (4J an article by Janssens, giving the original and 
translation of a Syriac text in the India Office Library on 
lhe strange subject of the ten virtues of the dog. (5) a con¬ 
tribution from Van der Stmeten, which does not come to 
any final conclusion, on the metres of the Hebrew text of 
the Book of Lamentations, (b) two short articles by Capart 
and V r an de Walla on minor points of Egyptology, (7) two 
contributions from Doss in and Pricknrto on Sumerian, 
(8) a short article by Gilbert on the origin of funeral pyramids, 
and lastly a joint article by Doasin and Fohallc on a passage 
in a Hittitc treaty. It will be seen that these articles cover 
a very wide field, and it would not be possible within the 
limits of a short review to give any adequate description, 
much less critic^m. of all of them. I propose to confine my 
remarks almost entirely to the first article, which occupies 
nearly a quarter of the book anti which exceeds in length any 
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three other articles combined, with the exception of Frink* rtx's 
article on the Qoodea cylinder, 

M, Auguste Bricteux has in this first article given the text 
and n French translation of n Persian poem of 83 quatrain 
written by Li&inl of Shiraz, which is found in n manuscript 
in the BibliotMque Rationale t dated am. 994. These quatrain* 
are entitled Shohr-Ashub, a technical title lor a fioem of 
invective directed against tile inhabitants of a city, but in 
this particular poem relating to the city of Tabriz nothing 
uncomplimentary in said of the city or irs people, on the 

contrary the city is said to be an object of 

envy of the jjagodu of China. The editor does not seem to 
ha ve realized the nature of the metrical scheme of the varieties 
of the Huaj metre, which are used in rubfeis. He divides 
the hemistich into thmc feet, whereas it is essentially a metre 

of four feet, each of which is a recognized deviation (jU- }\ 
from the standard Hafcaj foot, i,e + a short syllable followed 
by three long syllables, The real metrical scheme of the 
ruba i is not-— I H ~. 5 EE I — ” — 1 ** given ^7 


IL Bricteux, but - —- | ^ 



which any two adjacent short syllables may la? contracted 
into one long syllable. The French rendering of some lines 
seems very remote from the original In quatrain 29 we have 



■■ aT0*7 



This is rendered : “La pro&ptfritd do I'amour fait dispnraftre 
tonte indigence. Le moindro do ses accents omporto tons lea 
etres grands ot petits.' ’ The meaning of the original seems 
to be quite different, viz. : “ The tranquillity of love removes 
indigence, it exalts fame and removes humiliation," In 

quatrain 42 is rendered " mon esprit'*, whereas it means 
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4 k Wisdom ^ fpeTSoiufij&d), Again in quatrain G2 the Persian 
words 



are translated : 11 Je suss tdlement erande par h faiblesao 
quo jc Tie vois plus quimparfaitement. 1 ' This seems to be 
it reversal of the senne f winch m : " I hive become so emaciated 
by weakness that 1 wm not easily be seen." The editor of 
the other Persian poem, a short cleg}' by Muhtash&m of 
Kashitn on the death of liis brother, the text of which is to 
be found in the same manuscript of tin- Paris Library, is also 
at fault with regard to Persian metres. He states that, the 
metre of the elegy U Matin', but it is realty Mujtasa, i,c, 
^ ^ ^ ^ [ -- > ^ — | —— | The metre 

and the sense both show that the reading 1 at the 

beginning of the eighteenth bait nmst be \ 9 and the 

same considerations indicate that the word f 'in the second 
hemistich of the nineteenth bait must be omitted. The 
volume contains a long list of errata, but in one case the 
reading amended seems to be quite correct. Tins is 
the seventeenth bail, which mm as follows;— 



-tyW j 1 ^ ^ j 1 ' ^ 


This is rendered : " Aiicunc unit ne se passe que je no mo 
chugrine do tni, LetinrcHe tie rnes aoupirs ™ jiisqtfaux orbes 
tournants/* The real meaning seems to he : li Kot a night 
passes in which my grief for thee does not cause the sparks 
from my sighs to pass beyond the stars and my lamentation 
lievond f lic skies/* 

It may be noted in conclusion that this book is printed 
on verv good paper, and tliat the typography throughout is 
quite exceptionally excellent^ 


R. P- Dewhurst. 
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I he Living God, Basal Forma of Fensunn] Religion* Kv 

Nathan Soderbeaui. Oxford : University Press, 1933. 

m. 

In tliis important and moat valuable volume we have the 
Gifford Lectures, delivered by the late Arsdibishop of Fpsala 
in 1931, in which he distinguishes the principal types of 
religious experioDce and illustrates them from a rich store 
of relevant material, In a second series of lecturer he expected 
to develop a philosophy of religion based on tins historical 
outline, but his death prevented the realisation of his hope, 
though these chapters sufficiently prove his cose for belief 
in the Jiving God. 

The book is of special interest: to OrlentalistH. for SSdrrblom 
early began thf study of Iranian languages. in order to make 
a study of Oriental religion, for in bis view the history of 
religions stood in organic relation the centra] problem of 
divinity. He held the newly-fotmcicd chair in this subject 
at Leipzig from 1912-11, while also holding (In- chair of 
theology at- l psala, By fur the- greater part of this book is 
concerned with the religions of the Orient. 

Dr t Soderblom begins with a section on training and 
inspiration in primitive religion, and show* that religion i.*, 
lirst personal and then tribal, " IF we want tn study the 
essence ami elementary forms of religion, we must study the 
aouldife of the individual,” Man covets supernatural 
experience, because in him the Divine and human meet, 
ami however closely he may be tied to this visible world, 
he has never forgotten his links with the invisible. This 
supernatural experience is nought by moans of asceticism r 
some form of self-discipline which makes man more tit, to 

!if ' aT to the Divine; but action is riot limited to main 
Lien among primitive peoples there is found a con piousness 
of Divine action, and it is this which they feel to be the 
essential part of religion. 

In dealing ^he higher forms of religion, Dr. Soderblom 
considers them as representing different types, a 11 method ”, 
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a psychology, duvotiou, a search for nuh-mion, n Sniggle 
between pood and evil, conscientious conviction, a revelation 
in time, a historic incarnation. Religion as 14 method "* he 
takes to be best represented by Yogu, in which ascetic training 
reaches its perfection. Religion, and indeed all activity of 
the mind and soul, demands " nseesis ", that is. exercise and 
self-rlisciptine, and this can be negative, taking the form of 
the removal of nil hindrances, so that the mind may become 
empty and free, which k the aim of Yoga, or positive, the 
unconditional occupation of the mind by God* and this has 
been the aim of Christian and Islamic mystics. But 
Dr. Soderblom holds that the method of Yoga, w hile it can 
accomplish much, cannot impart faith or “sight 5 ** Fniih is 
the gift of God + and only Ejv faith joined with thought can 
man draw nigh to God and obtain knowledge of Him + Passing 
on to the consideration of religion ns a psychological system, 
as represented by Jainism and Htnayana Buddhism, Dr, 
Hnderblom notes that Buddhism has taken over a good deal 
from Yoga h and that in Buddhism, Yoga, checked in its 
tuceeeses. baa* i[i a snn.se P found its fulfilment, a rational self- 
salvation. So real god being left in that method of salvation, 
it fins become a religion without divinitw 

In the doctrine of Bhnkti. religion considered as a term of 
devotion, we find a new and more popular faith, and belief 
m a personal relation between the human and! the Divine, 
for the god Krishna is born into the world from time to time, 
as men need him, and it is through love and trust and faith 
that man is saved. Here we meet the idea of the living God 
who has made himself known and come dose to man. Love 
towards God is to fill the whole life of man, his daily work 
as well m his devotional exercises : in Its highest form, 
therefore. Blank!I is devotion directed towards a personal god. 
Dr, Soderbtem proceeds lo deal with the union of Bhakti 
with Buddhism, in the doctrine of Mahay ana, and shows bow 
Buddhism, in spite of its early atheism, found an object of 
worship in the historic personality of its founder; how, too. 
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instead of the individu»l'a pith to Nirvana, the ideal became 
that of following the example of the Buddha, to undertake 
all Buffering, so that those who suffer may be saved, and 
pity becomes the chief of all virtues, ’’ It hen faith in God 
and rare for one's fellow-men have gained KUch place and power 
in religion h the reign of seif-salvation is at an end, 

In Zaratbushtra, the preacher of a doctrine in which religion 
is regarded m a light against evil. Dr. Settlerbkim find^ a great 
significance for the history of religion, ns being perhaps the 
otdv real counterpart of the Old Testament prophets and 
their less original successor, Muhammad. With the name of 
Zarathushtru Lh bound up a spiritual, moral, and social 
tegetterafcion, which was the result of a Divine commission., 
and the underlying cauKo of hi* seal was his consciousness 
that lie had met and communed with God Himself. But to 
his teaching of trust in. and worship of, the All-Wtao Lord, 
he adds the doctrine of dualism in existence, and its extension 
beyond the limits of earthly life and present history. He seems 
to lu> the first to teach clearly the doctrine of a double retribu¬ 
tion after death, on moral grounds, the first to create a doctrine 
of the fulfilment of history. 

Not the least interesting section of this book is that on 
Socrates, the representative of the “ religion of good 
conscience Ti , Here it is shown plainly that the basic element 
of Socrates’ life and work w as nor examination and &riticism> 
but a firm and unswerving faith l bis actions were the result 
of a mystics] experience. which carried with it an inward 
compulsion* His Diimoaion helped him to this faith, for it 
was to him the tT sign ol God *\ There follows a comparison 
between Soeratic Trust and Platonic My^ticV sm, which is of 
great interest, and Dr. Soderblom s conclusion b that while 
Plato, and Aristotle too. had a profound influence on Christian 
theology and the religion of the West, yet neither ol them 
directly reveals a Divine reality, as did Socrates. 

Next, Dr, Bcklerbbm turns to Mosaism as a religion ol 
revelation in history, ami points the contrast between it and 
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thi' religions of India. Though in both there k to be found 
a belief in the unity, the .spirituality, and tie sufficiency of 
God. in 3!o^jiifini we dial the new elements (if exclusiveness 
und intolerance, and a new empbuds on the activity of God, 
Xow history is brought into the sphere of religion* all is 
dramatic, living, tangible; above all, thin is a founded religion, 
starting from a Personality to Whom it never ceases to refer. 
The characteristics of Oh] Testament religion arc intensified 
and earned to completion in the Gospel and the Christian 
Churchy preaching the religion of incarnation. The Old 
Testament proclaimed a general relation of God, the Xew 
Testament proclaims a special, unique revelation of God in 
Christ, Who claimed to be h not one in a pantheon* but the 
complete and perfect revelation of the One Almighty God, 
In His life and teaching, above all in His Redemptive Death* 
we see the essentially unique character In Christianity, for 
it is not the work of man seeking God, but the work of God 
seeking man. It is to this unique faith that the author, having 
examined the claims of so many other faiths, gives his own 
personal adherence, 

$ 53 , Margaret Smith. 

Lancues et £otJTt"BEs Semitiqi-es* By Le P. P. Dhorme, 
fitudes S&njftiques : L 10 x ti|, pp. 73. Paris : Paid 
Getrfclmer, 1930. Fts t 25. 

Since the late Professor Noeldeke published his famous 
standard essay. Dir Sewili&cJim Spradlin f nothing of a 
similar kind has been attempted. 

This book* which first appeared as an article in the 
Enwjchp<iiUa Britanbim, is now r difficult to obtain. 
Dr. Dhorme's work enlarges its scope by including Accudinn., 
which is only called Semitic m a broader sense, Strict I v 
speaking, Semitic writing begins with the Phoenician 
inscriptions. 

Another edition of Xocldcke's work has never appeared, 
nor have his researches been followed up, in spite of the new 
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material available* An attempt in this direction has now 
been made by the author of the above-mentioned book. He 
goes rarefill Iy through the various Semitic dialect*, but the 
expression u Speech of Canaan " lacks precision. In general 
it means Phoenician, and one must agree with the author 
that alphabetical writing etart* w it h that n at ion. No attempta 
to derive the alphabet from other sources are well 
authenticated. There was scarcely any uniformity in the 
languages spoken in Canaan, as we gather from the differences 
of dialect even between Hebrew and Phceniciau. There 
occurs a mi Eh dent number of words in PliiHiiclaii inscriptions 
which Mill remain unexplained, and a* far a^ vocalization i* 
concerned the situation is practically hopelcm Wliat. 
e.g., is in the inscription of Marseille i Or who 

can aay with certainty how the iirst word in the Hebrew' Siloam 
inscription is to hi* read 'i Hebrew offers enough pusides, 
anti many difficulties have been added through the tight 
letters uf the Mnsuriih. Hebrew is a much older language 
than documents of any kind reveal, as is pro veil by the tablets 
of Tel Amarna. There occur in t he KI All; atomy words and 
construction of pure Hebrew character. 

Although Dr, Dltorme docs not carry all Ilia statements to 
Final results, the work in a scholarly and useful survey of the 
material in hand. On one point the author deserves full 
consent when he maintains that it was the Phoenicians who 
arc responsible for the invention and development of alpha¬ 
betical writing, and this should 1 m upheld against oil assertions 
that either Babylon or Egypt taught the world to employ 
consonants detached from o concomitant vowch A chapter 
on the characteristic features of the Semitic languages 
concludes the hook. The sections are short* but clear. 
The style is attractive and fttimuiates the further study 
of details. 

Altogether, Dr. Dhomie's essay La both interesting and 
inHtnictive t and the author k entitled to the beat thanks 
of all students of Scmit tr_s. 

197 , 
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Tkk Italians Expedition to the Himalaya, Karakoram, 
and Eastern Turkestan (1^13-14), By Filippo 
De Fxlipei. With chapters by G. Dainelli and J, A. 
Sprangeh. 9| x 7{ P pp. xvi 4 - 52S, pis. col. % maps 
col. 4, panorama* I5 T ill us. 300. London : Edward 
Arnold k Co. f 1932. 50s. 

In tikis splendidly illustrated volume, translated from the 
Italian original which was published in l&23 t Dr T Filippo 
I)e Filippi has given a comprehensive find delightfully readable 
account of the great scientific expedition which in 1913-14 
he l«l from Kashmir through Baltiatim and Lud&k to the 
Karakoram range and the adjacent portion of Chinese 
Turkestan* Ko single tmns-contineiita] exjk'dition is likely 
n> have ever been carried out with m wide and so carefully 
prepared a programme of scientific research into manifold 
aspects of the physical and human geography of a region 
presenting equally great difficulties of nature, A grand 
series of detailed report* in thirteen quarto volumes bears 
testimony to the extent nud value of the results achieved. 
They deni with the geology", geophysics, topography, 
anthropology^ etc., of what in many respects is perhaps the 
most interesting portion of the great mountain harrier 
separating India from Central Asia and Tibet, 

Such varied and thorough results could be secured only by 
the devoted effort* of not less than eleven European fellow- 
workers, nine among them Italian and two British, and with 
the willing support given by both the Italian and Indian 
Governments, But st needed Dr, De Filippi'e often proved 
power* of systematic organization and leadership to assure 
for this great staff of scientists the fullest measure of 
opportunities to gather their abundant harvest within the 
available limi t s of t ime, The a™ un ta pu bE ished by liim of t he 
Duke of the AbruzzTs successive expeditions, in which he had 
taken a prominent share, to Mount Elias, Ruwetizori, and 
the great glaciers girding K 2 or Mount Got I win Austin on the 
Karakoram have made geographical students before familiar 
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uith Dr. De Filippi's exceptional qualities a* an explorer. 
I Pi lii.ni organizing rapacity is combined with ran- keenness 
of observation for things physical ancl human m well as with 
the gift of dear and graphic description. 

It VM fit that this record of a memorable scientific 
enterprise should be made Mcc&ribl& aim in English. Jt^ 
successful achievement, was greatly facilitated by the ready 
help of the Indian Government and Us Survey Department, 
then under the direction of Sir Sidney Burturd. Its scene 
lay in a fascinating mountain region p receipting man if old 
mtcrest to the student of the geography, ethnology, and 
history of IxiduTa northernmost border*. 

The chapters devoted by Dr. Ur Filippi to thus* portion* 
of the expedition's work which concerned Baltistan and 
Lndsk, and to the relations, past and present, linking these 
mountain territories with Kashmir. Tibet* and the Tarim 
hiudn, bring out clearly the special attraction presented to him 
by the study of their people, their conditions of life, and their 
history. It stems hence appropriate that in the brief notice 
desired by the Editor of this Journal particular attention 
should be drawn to the mass of carefully gathered observation* 
bearing on the racial charactemtios, customs, traditions, and 
general cultural conditions of Hal tin tan and L&dik* These 
observations strikingly illustrate the differences which Ldfmi 
on t lie one side anti Tibetan Huddhisni on the other lirtYC 
introduced between populations separated neither by peat 
geographical barriers nor by Very marked diversity of 
language* race, or natural surrounding*. These observat ions 
am usefully supplemented by the information which two 
chapters contributed by Professor Darnelli ou his separate 
tours record about aiimll communities of Dard origin scattered 
in valley* off the main route between Sknrdo and Lrlu 
The long series of gravimetric, magnetic, and meteoro¬ 
logical and other geophysical observation* necessitated 
protracted stays of the main body of t he ex] edition at Skaido 
and Leh before the difficult exploratory tasks on the high 
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bamu plateaux of tbe Karakoram were undertaken in the 
summer of 1914, The arrangements for " supplies and 
transport" needed to maintain m largo an expedition, 
encumbered by elaborate and heavy scientific equipment, 
for months at a stretch on elevated ground utterly devoid of 
resources might well by themselves have sufficed to absorb 
the leader s energy and attention. All t he same Dr, De Filippi 
managed to hud time during those stays for a careful study 
of varied aspects of local life, easterns, religious organization, 
architecture, etc. 

To this we owe inter edict the detailed description contained 
in chapter vi of the monastic institutions of Lndife* their 
structures, aft, etc. DJustrated by a wealth of excellent 
photographs, which the skill of Colonel Anti Hi provided as 
for the rest of the book, this chapter helps the general reader 
perhaps better than any previous book of travel to realize 
the remarkable wealth of products of local industry, art, nnd 
craft to be found m that comparatively small portion of 
Western Tibet. Considering the very limited extent of arable 
ground, the adversity of climatic conditions at those great 
altitudes, and the very scanty population—die Census of 
1911 gave for Ladak and adjacent tracts only some MM l 
Buddhists—the abundance of monasteries* shrines, religious 
monuments, and other structures, whether maintained or in 
ruins, must impress every visitor. By contrast with the 
Dard and BuUi tracts* which also were once Buddhist, this 
wealth conveys a very instructive lesson ro the antiquarian 
student as to the way in which peculiar cultural factors may 
affect the extent of structural and other remains of the pause 
in neighbouring territories. 

A distinctive and very useful feature of the book is 
the diligent, one might almost say loving, care which 
Dr. De Filippi has bestowed upon notices of previous 
travellers* visits to those regions and of the records left of 
their observedions and labours. All students interested in 
the geography and history of that fascinating borderland 
between India and Central Asia must feel grateful for thin 
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rare. It is characteristic of tile thoroughness of the explorer 
and scholar who has quite recently given us an admirably 
documented edition of his count irymw, F, Ippblito Decider Vs 
important account of Tibet, including Leh, as lie aaw it in 
1712 - 17 . 

None of the earlier Europan travellers whose records 
have come down to us seems to have escaped I)r. De Filippos 
attention. But in connection with that ill-fitted and often 
in adequately judged explorer Moure mft mention might have 
been made of OsOHta de Korun. This devoted Hungarian 
scholar in 1820 came to Leh with Moororoft and was there 
led by him to t ake np the labours which, after years of great 
hardships spent in a Zanskar monastery, made him the true 
pioneer of modern Tibetan studies. As regard* Raltistan 
a reference might perhaps have liecti ninde to a brief but 
interesting notice in the Letter fmn Kashmir 1 of that most 
observant of early French travellers to India, Dr. Francois 
Bernier, ft tells us how the Emperor Ammugzcb s short-lived 
invasion of Ladak led to the closing of the Kura kora m-Lch 
route and for a time diverted trade from Eastern Turkestan 
to the Htill more difficult route leading over the glacier pass 
of Muztagh to Baltistan. 

This cannot lie the place to attempt an appreciation of the 
remarkable achievements described in the luttcr half of the 
licKik. It deals with the very arduous and sclentiftcallv very 
fruitful exploration* in which rill members of the expedition 
were engaged from o base established at I7 t fl00 feet above 
Kca-lcvcl on the Dcp&aiig plateau to the south of the 
Karakoram Pass, These linally determined the sources of 
the 1 ark and uni I Shay ok rivers issuing from the huge kitnu 
glaciers , lotat^d for the first time the bead of the former 
river a chief tributary in the Shnksgam valley and led to other 
notable discoveries, Magnificent photograph it; panoramas 
taken by Colonel An till), a worthy successor of that great 
artist Signor Ivlin, illustrate those explorations. Reproduced 

1 TtanUia th V^juf Empire a.u. l^M^ r The .VmrA Letter in ihr 
Same. WrtiUm in Eoektmirt* K> Fmn^oU Ik-rnier, 
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eii id printed in Italy these plates ha%‘e fortunately escaped the 
less effective treatment which many of the half-tone illustra¬ 
tions in the text as printed in the English edition have 
suffered. 

In the account of these trying explorations, continued 
for fully three months and closing with the descent down the 
Kaskam Darya to Yarkand, the observant reader will be 
impressed as throughout the book with the self-effai'ing 
modesty displayed by the leader in his record. It lias its 
worthy counterpart in the generous tribute pud ihroughout 
to t lie efforts of all those who shared the toils of the expedition, 
including Indian surveyors, Gliuliim Rasul Galwuii, the liest 
of “ Caravui-basIUB ", and ever cheerful Ladoki porters, None 
of the Italian scientists Imd ever set foot lie fore in Asia, and 
this must luive made them particularly grateful for such 
leading and for such experienced care about their well-being. 

Inadequate as this notice for various reasons must be, it 
may suffice to show tliat Italy has reason to feel proud of 
tin- work of her scientists as recorded by Dr. De Filippi a pen. 
To British readers of the Imok it is gratifying to think that 
India through its Survey Department was enabled to con¬ 
tribute to the elucidation of important geographical problems 
concerning the northernmost Inrderlaud, Equally pleased, 
they min'! be to note the excellence of the Iran station bj 
which Mrs. Low-Porter has done justice to the clear and vivid 
stylo of the original text, 

cca Aurkl Stein. 


Christian Diktuents in Syria u. Arabic asi> Gasshtoh. 
Edited and translated with a critical apparatus, by 
A, MhWANA. Woodbrookc Studies, vol, vi, Commentary 
of Theodore of Mopeuestia on the Lord’s Prayer and on 
1 lie Sacraments of Baptism and the Eucharist. 10 X <H. 
pj>. xxv + 265, Cambridge : W. Heffcr & Sons, Ltd,, 
1933, 21#. net. 

In this volume Dr. Mingaua gives us the second part of 
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the Syriac version of the work by Theodore of Mopauestb. 
Lib- r mi Baptist,ulox (act-ordlng to a Latin title), of which the 
first part (on the Nicene Creed) appeared in volume v of tin* 
^oodhrookc Studies. The hemlines of the work in the MS. 
fMingana Syriac 561) give this part of it ns a separate treatise, 
but the copyist, who was presumably the author of the 
bendings, places it in an unbroken sequent 1 with the text 
of the Commentary on the Niuene Creed. At the same time, 
readers of the Syriac text will agree with Dr. Miugana tbit 
rhe translator cannot have been one and the same person. 
This is clear on linguistic grounds, urn! it may lw that, as 
Dr. Mingano suggests, the translator of the second part lived 
EHime years iater thou the translator of the lirst part. 

1 fie work now published is fur more interesting and, in 
our opinion, much more important than the Commentary 
on the Kioene Creed, In particular, the sections on Baptism 
and she Eucharist may la* said to la 1 of quite outstanding 
luluu for the history and interpretation of these two sacra* 
menu, bince the Eu diarist is treated in relation to the 
Liturgy, the work is valuable also for liturgical purposes. 
Indeed, it may be stated confidently that no student of 
t lirififiaui institutions can afford to ignore volume vi of the 

oodbrooke Studies, It should find a place in every academic 
library. 

Ti,e Syriac test is again difficult, and few translators 
could have handled it as successfully ns Dr. Mingann. This 
w not to say that it will not sometimes be felt to 1>e open 
ie criticism. Dr. Mingana is rather fond of using terms, 
sometimes theological, which arc best avoided. For instance] 
the Syriac text follows the practice, common in the Peahitta 
of often lining: “ life ” instead of “ salvation " ; or it uses the 
term ■ Life ” in addition to the term 11 salvation ”A On p. t 
(Syriac, p, 128). however, we find “ for our Life and our salva¬ 
tion^ translated “ for our salvation and deliverance On 
P- (S., p, 156) " our Life and salvation ” i$ translated “our 
1 Life " la hayy*. The word r« aslnttOd is purlins. 
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deliverance and salvation *\ On p. 31 £S„ p. 218). we have 
“ .salvation and deliverance ” for *’ salvation and Life 
On p. 85 (S„ p. 222) “ saved us and delivered us * (or 11 saved 
us and gave us Life “ On p. 36 (S„ p. 222) “ our deliverance 
and our salvation ” for " our Life and our salvation , On 
p. 89 £8,. P- 226), “ the salvation and the deliverance of men " 
for “ the salvation and Life of men . On p* 118 (8,, p. 259), a 
deliverance and a salvation for " Life and salvation * TSie 


avoidance of the word " Life " is unfortunate, for the frequent 
use of the word hero seems to show that the hyriac text is 
inclined to follow Aramaic rather than Greek usage. Syr in e, 
on the whole, prefers 11 Life ’ to “ salvation , life-git ing 
to “ saving ", and Giver of Life ” to “ Saviour \ l Why, 
then, to give other examples, translate " an awe-inspiring 
salvation " (S. T p. 189 ; E.T., p 56) instead of i: awe inspiring 
Life'; “the vivifying Spirit ” (S.. P . 211 : E.T.. p. 7«) 
instead of “the life giving Spirit”; “ salvation giving 
Paasbn** IS., p. 223; E,T. P . 86) instead of “iife-givmg 
Passion ” ; “ vivifying bread {S., p, 246 : E.T., p. l (Wj ) 
Instead of " life-giving bread " ? On p. 57 (8., p. 190) life 
from the dead ” is translated “ resurrection from the dead 
The author of the Syriac text reproduced in volume v of 
the Woodbtooke Studies, in quotations from the New 
Testament seems always to follow the Greek. In the text 
reproduced in volume vi there is an interesting quotation 
which seems to show that the writer here was familiar with 
the Pcshiltn, Dr. Mingmia translates (E.T.. p. 122 ; S„ p. 26+) 
“with such an one no not to eat . This is the translation 
of R.Y., following the Greek. But the Syriac text here ac tually 
has “ with such an one one should not eat bread : and this 
is the reading of the Peshitta. and also of the Vulgate. 1 

ZZ r £*£& -*-•* . •;»hu. 

M id, it is t who givs life" (» r- Trt: but w m * h ' lr,ul!,lntc ' 

“ It ii I who hm tbn Giver of LHr |, 

* 1 Corinthbna T, II. Thrw rradin^irt no! Erieptioftttl by A. Hammer 

in kb Cwtfmbwrj on J Corinthian m ICC, 
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Occasionally words have slipped out in the translation. 
On p. !M (S'., p. 231) the words. "the one who has been sinned 
against must accept The reconciliation of the one who had 
tinned against him, require the addition: (must accept) 
without delay. On p. 100 (S., p, 239) the word., "since they 
were looking downwards and covering their faces completely 
with their wings," require the addition : fund covering) their 
fact ami (their faces). 


Ajs in the other test (vol v), the expression tirhiath ’aloha 
is tTfilialnted religion *’ {&, p. m, E.T., p. 1 ;’s„ ,,, | 5 9 

F“ P , 24 ; 8. p. 109. E.T., p. -40; a. p. 172, E.T.. p. 42 ! 

p, 201, E,T,. p. 122). A letter translation would surely 
be ■ the (true) worship of God Another expression in the 
Sjnw presents difficulty. *** Cjlll menn t! j thpr 

-New Testament ” or “ new covenant ", Dr. Mingunu 
translates New Testament where, in our opinion, “"new 
covenant' would be better. On p. Tu (S,, p. 204) we read: 

must first of all realm? that we perform a sacrifice of 
which we eat, and that it is the office of the priest of the 
New Testament to offer this sacrifice, as it is through it 
t<>r himj that the New Covenant appears to be maintained ” 
p- j 9. 3., p. 214), It should be, wo submit, first "New 
Covenant instead of New Testament, and then 
covenant {without capitals) instead of ** New Covenant " 
<>a p. 82 p, 2 lfi) and p. 83 (*% p. 219) again w e rend* 
iJ R ‘ of tha Xcu r Testament " l 1 

On tile whole the test is well printed, but occasionally 
there are defects or misprints. e T g. 


P - 88 : for “ run ” read “ ran ”, 

P 11 y -‘ *■ ;J end: Fifth won! defective, 
p. 182, last word : Head qi^. 

P. 210. I. 1 from end ; R< ai l ^ 

p. 211. L 1+ : liaijO defectively printed. 


S^uIdktS“ tmai ^ A " old » 
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p. 215, l, ti, last word : and p. 2*27, L 5 from end : For 
turn! ,A- 

p. *222, L 1, last word; For . -" -] read ^ \ 
p. 256, 1. 0, end: Fur , ma wad < An*. 

846 Maurice A. Caskey, 


Kavyamxkara-sara-sam<shaha or Cdbhata with tub 
Viviiti. critically edited with introduction amt indices 
by K. S, Kamaswaui Sastri Sibomaki. Gaekwad’s 
Oriental Series, Xo. LV. 9J ■ 51, pp, xlviii +• 62. 
Rnroda : Oriental Institute, 1931. Rs, 2, 

The text of Udbliafo's Kovyah h&Sra -sum-aamgraha , 
accompanied hv its iflosteative verses, was hist edited 
tentatively by Jacob in JR AS., 1897, but it was subsequently 
published with the IjnghuvrUi of Protihaiendaraja by the 
Nimuv Sugar Press, Bombay, in 1915. The imperfections 
of both these editions were remedied by a more elaborate 
edition of the work prepared by X, D. Bauhatti in the Bombay 
Sanskrit and Prakrit Series in 1925. This publication 
contained the same commentary, but it was based on better 
manuscript material and was furnished with an introduction, 
elaborate notes, and all the necessary critical apparatus. 
The interest of the present edition published by the Gnekwads 
Series, however, is the publication of a new anonymous 
commentary, entitled Vityri, a copy of which, discovered in 
Malabar in 1019-1920, exists in the Government Oriental 
Manuscript Library, Madras. Attention was drawn to this 
commentary in 192-5 by the present reviewer in BS0S. t iv, 
p. 279, as well as by Unuhatti about the same time. It is 
a matter of congratulation that the work is now made available 
to students of Sanskrit Poetics in this well-known Series; 
and so far ns a work can be edited from a single manuscript, 
which in itself is far from being a perfect specimen, the work 
has been very well edited. 

The com men tar v b anonymous, but that it is fairly late 
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is evidenced not only by its mutter, but also by its citation 
of a wise from Riijasebhara’s ViddJmialabhof^iJcS, as well 
as by its obvious appropriation of Mammota's standard 
work. Jayaiatba, commenting on Ruyyoka’s (or Rucaka’s) 
itaiiiSra-nnmva, refers in more than one place to an 
Udbhala-ui\xkti or Utlbfiala -pt ta m by Rajatiuka Tilaka, and 
states that Ruyyaka generally followed the views propounded 
by Tilaks. We know that a Rajunaka Tilaka was Ruwnka'a 
father. The question naturally arises whether the present 
Fioffi is identical with the Firefto or Vicara cited by 
Jnyamtha. Banhatti is rather cautious in his discussion 
of the question, but he appears to be inclined to the view 
that the Yivrii is “ evidently a distinct work from Udbhuta- 
vii'ela or Vinffra by Rajanaba Tilaka mentioned by Jaya- 
ratha Our editor, however, declines to accept this opinion, 
and makes an elaborate attempt to demonstrate that the 
Vivfti cannot but be taken as the lost FitvJba or Victim of 
Tilaka. The evidence adduced is plausible indeed, but does 
not appear to be conclusive, and in the absence of more 
definite data it would be better to leave the question o[>e u. 

The new commentary is interesting from many points 
of new, and these have been detailed by the editor in his 
able and fairly exhaustive Sanskrit introduction; but its 
value as an exegctical work need not be placed too high. 
It is. however, worth publishing because of the light it throws 
on certain phases of the development of the views of the 
Ahhkiim school of .Sanskrit Poetics. 

7M - S. K. Dr. 

Quarterly »p the Department of Antiquities in 
Palestine. 11 x 8. Jerusalem: Published for the 
Government of Palestine by Oxford University Press. 
London. Each part, 5s. 

Vol. i, Xo, 3, pp, 49, pis. 19, figs, 29. 1931. 

There is little of human interest in this issue of the Palestine 
Quarterly except perhaps the Greek mosiac dedication panel 
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[torn the floor of the Byzantine Church at Mukhinas, the 
Michmash of the Old Testament, which m a prayer for 
remembrance carries down the name of Valentinus and the 
fact of the existence of his wife and children. 

The continuatuui of the article on little known or 
unpublished local varieties of coins in the Palestine Museum 
('» pp, and 3 pis.) contains details of thirty-three bronze coins 
from Ascalon, Ek-uthcropolis, Gaza. Rnphia, Cnwnrea 
(Sumaria), Diospolis-Lydda, Ptotansis-Ace, Nyw-Scythopolis, 
haste, Dora, Eos fra, Damascus. Oatiara, and Philadelphia, 
covering the period as far as datable, from 56-55 n.e. to a.e. 
j! 60 and preserving on the obverse heads of Heracles (?). 
Poseidon (?), Augustus, Nero, Marcus Aurelius, Macrmus, 
Severus Alexander, (let a, Caro calls, Cominodus, «Scptimius 
Sevcrtia, Valerian, Gordian 111, Julia Donrni#, the Elder and 
Younger Philip, and Oticilia Severn, the wife of the former 
and mother of the latter, whom the opinion of the ancients, 
the definite assertion of the Alexandrian Chronicle, and the 
imputation of Eusebius indicate as having been a Christian, 
This issue also contains a further instalment of the Select 
Bibliography of Erciivstions ill Palestine commenced in No. 2, 
and a brief account of a tomb chamber in the Syrian 
Orphanage, Jerusalem. The chief finds here were two gold 
ear-rings, the one simitar to those found at tvorm al-Sliaikh, 
Jerusalem (vol. i, No. 1), which (tom similar car-rings found 
in Egypt is dated in the second century A.D., and the other 
with pearls and a gem apparently of a very rare type (see 
pi. 38, fig. 2). 

The longest article flDpp., H pis., and 26 figs.) discusses 
the excavations at 'Atlit (Pi/jftW C nirfft*). 

This castle stands on a rock pen insula, fortified at the 
neck, whence beaches run east and south. 

The site was primarily a pofof iTappui, a stage on the road 
to Jerusalem, and possibly a port of entry whence the Templars 
escorted the pilgrims inland. 

Early in the thirteenth century ‘Atlit was the Crusaders’ 
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only permanent foothold between Cu-yphas fHaifa) and 
Osama. and was built in order to check enemy forays from 
Mount Tabor ; it was tlie lint fruits of t be Austro-Hungarian 
crusade of 12Id. 

When this crusade spent itself at Damietta, 'Atlit passed 
to the Templars, under whom it became one of the finest 
Latin castles in the East, defied Frederick IIa crusade in 
1229, and only tell when Acre did in 1291. 

The remaining buildings are described in detail with full 
plana and elevations, It is interesting to not* that in the 
building of it caves and ancient tombs were utilized. The 
rooms contain rock-cut cupboards and inside one of the rooms 
a stone sleeping bench came to light. Other finds wen- 
stables with stone mangers and hatha (probably Mamluk). 

The castle was in Mamluk hands In the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, and subsequently with the town wall 
became a quarry for the early nineteenth century pasha* 
of Acre, 

The final article in this issue is a continuation of the account 
of the excavations of ancient stree t levels in the Tyropceon 
Valley, Jerusalem, commenced m No. 2 (JRAS.. January 
1933, p. 174). 

Two further shafts have now been sunk, one at metres 
south of that mentioned in the previous article. This digging 
ha* resulted in the discovery of two street levels, the upper 
one probably early Byanutinc and the lower probably 
He rod jam The general lay-out of these pavements and 
accompanying sewers is described fully and il best rated with 
plans, and the connection between them as revealed by 
the other shafts and the construction of the channels 
discussed. 

It is possible that we have here the remains of a main 
thoroughfare bordered with raised colonnades. Various 
figures in outline illustrate the types of pottery found below 
the second pavement, a hard red ware finely ribbed and a pink 
ware with cream external slip being the most common. 
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Only two of tli p coins found* both bronze, are identifiable, 
the first of the second yen? of the first Jewish Revolt, a . i>. 137-g, 
*od the other of Antiochos VII. 11*3-129 ii.c p (Jerusalem 
mint). 


Vbl. i. No. 4, pp r 49, pla. 4. 193-2 

The grey ter part of this issue is taken up with a special 
section of the Concise iiihlingmphy of Excavations in Palestine 
devoted to Jerusalem. There is a ho a map of Jerusalem 
busied on the Survey of Palestine Slap of August, 1925 (scale 
1 : 10 h 00D), to illustrate the special Jerusalem bibliography. 

A bibliography is given for excavations tin ring 193! as 
well as short notices of work at Irq el A lunar Roe k -shelter. 
Kbirbafr et Tubeiqa (Beth-zur), Ramat Babel, WadT cl 
Maghura, and Megiddo, 

The work at the Irq el Ah mar Rock-shelter in the Wadi 
Khurcitun revealed six levels ol deposits (A to F): 

(.4) E. and M. Bronze Age remains. (fJ) Mtc.rolitliic remains 
corresponding to the Lower Nil tuft ail of the Magharat el Wad. 
(C) flower Xutnfinn and Aurigtiacian remains, (/>) Lower 
Middle Aurignacian remains, {E) Lower Middle Aurignacian 
remains, and [F] a few atypical blades and flakes. Animal 
remains were found in (5) to [FU and human remains in (F). 

The excavation* at Khirhat et Tubeiqa were confined to 
the top of the hill, except for tracing 150 metres of city walk 
The walls centred round a Hellenistic fortress of three different 
periods (which showed evidence of having been once burnt), 
surrounded by a complex of stores and houses, with n street 
mid an open place before the east gate, and in the market 
were what appeared to be a khan and wineshop. Two 
cistern* and a reservoir were completely cleared, the hitter 
ji nutiiml cave approached from the north by steps descending 
in a curved staircase with a rock-cut balustrade. Of the H + 
Bronze Age was an example of early Canaaiiit islt art, a bone 
carving of a standing man with the right arm raised in a 

jeAs> jamsjlrv T&S4, 12 
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ceremonial attitude, find of E. Iron II the wax impression of 
a seal inscribed ** Of Genljahn, the son ol the king *\ 

The city flourished after the Exile, and reached its zenith 
under Antiochus IV Epiphanes (175-164 B.C.), but as a result 
of its capture by Simon the Macc&bee (144-135 h + c<) wm 
abandoned by 1 00 me. 

The excavations at Enina l Eabel, between Talpiyot and 
Giv'at Eliydhu (Ehxxb&t Salih), resulted in the discovery of 
a rock-hewn tomb-cave, consisting of a courtyard with a large 
niche oil the north, an ossuary chamber to the east, and a bone 
chamber on the wont It. Three of the ossuaries found there were 
decorated with rosettes ; one bud a gable lid and another a 
wall represented on its sides. Among the finds was a meleki- 
stone capital with Cypro-Pho idtuim ornamentation. 

The excavations in the caves of the Uadi el Maghura ware 
carried on at three sites : the Cave of the Valley t the Cave of 
the Kids, and the Cave of the Oven, The work in Cave I 
resulted in the identification of two phases of the Mesolithic 
industry of Palestine, the Upper and Lower Natufian, whilst 
Gave 2 yielded a single archirologiml deposit of the Mousteriun 
Age, with the skeleton of a young child towards the base, and 
Cave containing a very deep deposit, Moustcrkn remains 
identical with 2, associated with a well-preserved fauna* 

Mr, P. L, 0, Guy's excavations at Megiddd unoovured a 
Tvatet supply system* In the Bronze Age a cave was hacked 
out, access to it from the town above being perhaps obtained 
by a masonry passage, apparently of L. Bronze Age, During 
the tenth century Etc. a vertical shaft and horizontal tunnel 
were seemingly added w hen the town was rebuilt and a water 
supply was necessary within the new fortifications. This 
being done, the older eptrance was blocked. At the bottom 
of the system was a water-pool from which steps led upwards 
to an opening at the foot of the tell, inside which was a recess 
for the guard, w hose skeleton and bronze mace-head were here 
discovered. The latest min discovered here dates from 
about 350 b.C* 
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One interesting find was an intact vase {33 cm. high) with a 
remarkable design of goats, pdm tree, birds, end a crab, as 
well as geometrical patterns. 

Three short, articles complete the issue, one on mosaic 
pavements at Kin el Fa w war in the Wad! Fura, the second 
on an inscribed epitaph from Gaata. and the third on a rock- 
crystal portrait of Yitdlius. 

The epitaph from Gaan (± ft 9 in T high by I ft. 9 in. widej, 
which dates from the third century a.d., records a certain 
Charmadas and the early loss of those dear to him. 

The portrait of VitelJius in rock-crystah 1| inches high, 
baa features which hardly bear out the description of Suetonius, 
although they are those of a weak diameter. These rock- 
crystal heads were, as far ns is known, confined to imperial 
portraits, and this particular one must, therefore, date from 
the last year of Yitellius life. 

YoJ. ii, No. 1 H pp. 40 s pls + 12. 1932. 

This issue of the Palestine Quarterly contains articles on 
coins found in Palestine, two third century portrait busts, 
pre-Helfenistic Greek pottery in Palestine, two inscriptions of 
Bnybars, and a further instalment of the excavation of street 
levels its the Tyropceon Valley, Jerusalem. 

The majority of the coins are thought to have formed part 
of a single hoard. They were covered with a thin even hard 
black patina, and needed very little cleaning. The v date from 
the fifth century e,c. to the time of Alexander the Great, 
and fall into seven main groups : (1) Alexander the Great, 
(2} Athenian, (3) combinations of Athenian and other tvpea, 
H) Sid on inn, (0) Tyrian, (fi) Egyp to-Arabian, Fhilisto-Arabian, 
etc., and (7) uncertain. 

Certain of group (6) are in mint condition and are, therefore, 
probably the latest in date, especially a small group showing 
lions ami other animals* possibly struck m Palestine or Egypt, 
bnt with some Cypriote or early Thracian ami .Macedonian 
characteristic®. 
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Some with bearded male head* in better style than moat of 
the coins of this type in the Ph i listo-Arabian class site 
reminiscent of Cypriote sculpture. 

The coins in group (2) are presumably later local copies of 
Athenian originals of, say, 400-373 ba\ One of these bean* 
an inscription which, it is suggested, may refer to Mentor the 
Rhodian, tho mercenary general first- of Nectanebo II and 
later oI Arfcaxerxca III. 

The coins in Group (4) from 8idon are somewhat clumsily 
executed, and bear on the obverse the square or rounded 
stern of a galley, and on the reverse the Great King standing 
and gras fling the head of an erect lion in the well-known 
Perse politan style, or running or kneeling with bow, spear, or 
dagger. 

The nations pre-eminent in antiquity for portrait sculpture 
were the Egyptians and, through the Etruscans, the Romans. 
It ia, however ± doubtful whether, despite the first or second 
dynasty ivory statuette of a king from Abvdos, the Tell-td- 
Amarna portraits, or the work of the fourth, twelfth, and 
twenty-sixth dynasties, any Egyptian work excels the Roman 
portrait busts of the Republican period in the Boston and 
Copenhagen Museums, especially the terra-cotta in the former. 

Two third-century busts in the Palestine Museum* possibly 
from Asculon, am dealt with in this issue. One, of a matronly 
and masterful character, an imperial lady of the famous 
Syrian group which included Julia Domna and Otueilia Severn, 
is possibly identifiable as Cornelia Salo n inn the wife of 
GnUlenus (d. 268). 

By the time of Diocletian this Eastern style ffnmtality and 
flatness of technique) had conquered even at. Rome. Of the 
second portrait, also from Asealon, neck, bust, and tiom an? 
mining. The technique and style are similar to those of the 
bust of Salonika, but with very different features. The original 
of this second bust may he Ota cilia Severn. 

The article on pre-Hellenistic Greek pottery in Palestine 
from fragments in the Palestine Museum alma at furnishing 
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preliminary evidence for the importation of Greek pottery 
into Palestine before the conquests of Alexander in contntdic- 
tEon of the hitherto popular view. It is, in fact, maintained 
that the seventh to fourth century exporters, whose ailivities 
embraced the areas from South Russia to Spain and from the 
Alps to Egypt, did not for some obscure reason exclude 
Palestine, 

Xo to worthy are late fifth century Black Figure cups with 
the legend of Oedipus and the Sphinx on them from Tell 
Jemmeh T near Gaza, of the Boeotian Jyubeiric rfoss or one 
closely related to it. The presence of a sphinx on a Red 
Figure lekyihos of the same date and provenance raises the 
question of n possible connection between Bocotia and South 
Palestine during the Theban hegemony. 

Of the two inscriptions of the one-eyed Kipebak slave 
Bay bars (1260-1277)* whom L&ue-Foole in his Egypt it\ fhr 
Mirfdle Affps rlescxilw^ m the real founder of the Mam Ink 
Empire„ one is the founder's text on a marble slab dated 
AJi k $68 in a funerary shrine south of Jericho* known locally 
ax Maqum an-Xnbl MiisiL, und the other an inscription in 
three fragments found near a well in the village of Damrn. 
near Uazn, now in the Palestine Archeological Museum 
fXos. I, 8727-8). 

The shrine containing Inscription No. 1 has not apparently 
been noticed m existing European literature on the district. 
It records the ordering of the const met ion of the shrine over 
the " tomb of Moses, who spoke with God ”, by the Sultan 
after hh return from Jerusalem. 

The Tomb of Moses below the Turris Rubca of the Crusaders 
was but vaguely known even to Arab writers, and the correct 
site is first, mentioned by Ibn Baflilfa, Buybars’ building 
over it was not mentioned until the time of ul-Kutuhi 
(d. a.v. 7G4). 

The second inscription is incomplete, but has been restore!I 
as giving the titles of Bay bars, including, like Inscription I* 
that of “Associate of the Commander of the Faithful T % 
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referring to his institution of the second or Egyptian ‘Abba&id 
Khnlifate. 

A further description of the excavations carried out in 
I93J in the course of the construction of a new sewer deals 
with the arch of the great Tyropceon viaduct beneath which 
ran the sourer and ancient street which formed the subject 
of the pre vious two articles. 

776 E. R. W, CUAFPELOW. 


Mongols koe Pravc Pr e i m ushc n mrimmo Onxvusm: 

(The Monoollax Law, with Special Reference m 
the Customary Law). By V. A, TIiasan'OVSkv, 
JO* x 7 |, pp, 3 CHj + 12 -f EL Harbin: N. E. CJuiukv, 
1931 . 

This work is in Russian^ but is accompanied by a brief 
summary of its contents in English covering about three 
pages ; it is divided into three jKirts. Mongol Jaw* proper* 
Buriat Jaw, and Kalcnuk Iaw r and Lndmles a good deal of new 
material derived from manuscript law codes in Mongol not 
yet publisher), 

The author discusses the history of Mongol law. the extent 
to which it was influenced by and influenced Chinese and 
Russian law and its salient characteristics* and gives his 
reasons for concluding that fum hi mentally all the codes dis- 
cussed are a true native product of the nomadic civilisation 
of Mongolia. 

The l>ook is a pioneering w r ork opening up new ground of 
considerable interest and deserves a heartv welcome; the 
English summary, however, is some what too scanty to enable 
scholars w ho cannot rend Russian to derive very much benefit 
from it. 


G. L. M. Clauson. 
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Imlochine, Indonesia, etc* 

By C. 0 . Blagdcn 

1. Le Temple ei ' 1 Angkor Vat. Troisieinc Pnrtic. La GaleHe 
des Bas-reliefe. 14 j x 11, (I) pp. 13, pis. 64, plans 4 ; 
(II) pp, 6 + pU. I 4 B t plans 5; [III) pp. 8 1 pK 112, plans 3 . 
Paris : G, van Dost, 1932. 

These three volumes constitute the third part of ll&mim 
Grcheologiqfie# publics par T iJcoife Fro rtfs mpf if J^rfrjie-Orrotf, 
tome ii. under the above title, which sufficiently indicates 
the subject of the whole. This part is devoted to the illustra¬ 
tion of the bas-reliefs of the groat temple, all of which (except 
n lew as yet unidentified) point to the Yaismava sources that 
inspired their sculpt on*. For the most part they represent 
incidents from the legends of Viapu, Kn^ta, and Rama ; hut 
a considerable portion of the thin] volume is taken up with 
representations of the founder of the temple. King Sri Para- 
imvis^uloka, ami his court, and it ends with pictures of the 
Hindu heavens and helb. In a brief introduction to the first 
volume, 31. George Coedfte explains these matters in outline, 
the more detailed discussion being reserved lor a subsequent 
volume. The plates leave nothing to be desired, and the 
plans serve to locate the position of the several sections of 
the sculptures on the walls of the building. 


2 r BlMJQGRAFflLE i>E lTnpockdte FltAXCAIsiE, 1927 1929 . 
Par Paul Boudet et Re mi Bourgeois, 11 x 7| fc 
pp. vii 4 - 240. Hanoi: Imprimcrie d 1 Extreme-Orient, 
1932. $7 + 

Tliirt is a continnation of a bibliography covering 1913-1926, 
which appeared in 1929 and served as a supplement to the 
well-known Bitrfutfhctt iafasimm of the late Henri Cordier. 
As stated in the introduction* the arraugemeut of the present 
volume has been slightly modified in a manner which, it is 
hoped, will facilitate research ; and it is intended that in 
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future the issue shall be nnnuah The wort falls into two 
[harts, the first being arranged alphabetically under classified 
subject headings,. which are very numerous, the second under 
the names of authors. It i? published by the fook I Van false 
d Extreme-Orient in the excellent style which we are 
accustomed to expect from that institution. 
m. 

3. MEOAmmic Remains in South Sumatka. By Dr. A. N, J. 
Th. A THi van nm Hoof. Translated by William 
Shirlaw. x 9f f pp. xii -|- 191 T ills, 226, maps 1? + 
Zutphen : W r J. Thicme & Cie., 1932. 

This sumptuously illustrated work is mainly concerned with 
Southern Sumatra, hut a few monuments of the Bantam 
region (w extern Java) have also been i ncluded ■ The survey 
on which it is based was made in 1*>3J, arid took about six 
months, a large number of sites being Waited. The objects 
described, and in many cases illustrated, comprise statues, 
atones with cup^haped hollows, troughs, upright megaliths 
and symmetrical groups of such, dolmens, stone cists, terrace 
graves, and a variety of others. They are enumerated and 
described in the first four chapters; these arc preceded by a 
brief preface and an introduction, which amongst other 
information gives some account of earlier prehistoric field¬ 
work in southern Sumatra, In chapters v to xlii the several 
iti-nis above indicated are discussed in succession; and 
chapter my deals with the orientation of the megaliths 
(which is also displayed synoptfcaUy in illustration 226) + 
Chapter xv rontuins the author s general conclusions, after 
which comes un appendix on the chemical and mineraJogical 
analysis of a few of the objects. An ample and very valuable 
bibliography, two indexes, and the illustrations and maps* 
preceded by a list of them, complete the volume,. 

The plates are very good. The statues, though crude and 
somewhat like the most recent efforts of a certain European 
school of sculpture, are really remarkable. It seems clear 
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that they arc almost all of curlier date than the introduction 
of Hinduism into Sumatra. But they, and the other stone 
remains, seem to be of various periods* Some were apparent ]y 
contemporary with the local bronze age, and the author gives 
teasous for dating them in the early centuries of the Christian 
era. In the final chapter there is a concise list of the various 
types of megalithki remains of neighbouring countries (such 
as other islands of the Indian Archipelago, the Malay 
Peninsula, Assam, and Burma), On the question of the 
relation of these to one another am! to megalithic cultures in 
more distant parts of the world, he prudently takes up a 
non-committal attitude. After citing the views of several 
other authorities, he points out that, as the evidence is at 
present by no means complete, positive assertions would be 
premature, and the far-reaching speculations of some theorists 
an? not based on sound foundations. He pleads, therefore, 
for a systematic survey of, at any rate, all the megalitluc 
remains of the Indian Archipelago ; and it is to be hoped 
that the proposal will be carried, for his monograph is a fine 
specimen of the results of such investigations. 

U9. 

4. Die zeito is ngssische + v Que u<ex eur Gkschiciite Pok- 

TTGtESlSOU-AsiESS USD SEINER XaCHUARIJLNDEE 

(Ostafrika, Abessinien, Arabics, Persies, Vokder- 

USB H INTER IN DIE N, Ma LANS HE Eft AkcUEIPEL, PillLIF- 

PiSEN, China usd Japan) zur Zeit des Franz 

Xa veii (1538-1552). Von Geoeo Sou ukh ammer S.J. 

10§ X Ti, pp, xlvi? + 522; pis. 30, Leipzig : Yerbg 

Asia Major G.mb.H., 1932. RBL 53. 

This catalogue refers mainly to manuscript sources, but a 
number of printed works and inscriptions arc abo bated in it. 
Although the title specifies the period 1538-1552, the first 
section (twenty pages) of the catalogue deals with a selection 
of documents from 1438 to 1537 : and the last one (beginning 
at p, 443, not 433 as stated in the table of contents) has more 
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than thirty pages of entries running from 1553 to 1624, nicking 
th« total number 6,236, instead of the 6,030 given on the 
[itte page. Tin' notices are, of course, brief, but they serve 
to indicate the subject matter of the several documents and 
their importance as materials for history. The plates, which 
are good though rather small in scale, give a large number 
of specimens of handwriting in many different scripts and 
languages, largely Oriental. The catalogue itself i s preceded 
by a preface, table of contents, bibliography, list of abbrevia¬ 
tions, and an introduction. This tatter denis with the history 
of Portuguese Asia and neighbouring countries (1538-1552}, 
the various kinds of document* listed, and the archives where 
they are preserved. The work ends with a useful index of 
thirty-six jmges and a few addenda and corrigenda. 

The book is one that it is hardly possible"to review in 
dotnd, but it is impressive by reason of the great mass of 
material examined and the amount of scholarly labour ami 
skill that must have been expended in cataloguing it. One 
dan safely say (and it is no small praise) that it is worthy 

i f the reputation of the Society to which its learned author 
belong*. 

60S, 


Thk Law of the Air. (The Tagore Law Lectures of 1931.) 
fiy A, D. McNair. 8J x 5j, pp. xvi + 250. London : 
Buttcrwoith & Co., 1932. 

Our Lnglish system of law' has. in the course of its develop¬ 
ment. been influenced anti moulded in no small degree by the 
progrf ss of physical science. While new discoveries serve to 
bring the forces of nature under the further control of man 
and so place new resources und advantages at his disposal, 
they bring in their train new perils against which tlic law, in 
t tic interest ol the common safety, must make it its business 
to provide protection. 

Mechanical invention in the nineteenth century introduced 
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many complexities into t be struct tire of industrial and 
commercial life* arul acted us a powerful stimulus to the 
growth of our law, particularly in the domain of the law of 
Negligence. The risk* attendant on tin 1 use of high-powered 
and elaborate machinery rendered it necessary for the law 
to prescribe a higher standard of the duty to take care and 
to enforce liability in a more stringent degree, and much of 
the Legislation of that period was devoted to measures for 
the defence of life and property against the further dangers 
which were m brought into being. The law must keep step 
with the advances of science, ami must continually re-adjust 
its hen rings in order to cope with the practical needs of 
changing social conditions. 

We are now called upon to take notice of fresh combinations 
of circumstance!? created by the development of tlie science of 
aerial navigation. Now that the air has become n medium of 
human activity it is dear that dif fic ult problems are bound to 
emerge from the ever-increasing resort to aviation, both a* a 
moons of travel and a means of transport* I row are the 
principles and rules of law. defined both by legislation and 
judicial decision to he applied to the regulation of air-borne 
traffic I In what sense, for example, are our present legal 
conceptions of ownership and possession to be interpreted ns 
regards the air-space i Is there to be a doctrine of freedom 
of the air as well as of freedom of the seas 1 Or is the right 
to fly to be subjected to restrictions T If so. In what maimer 
is the right to he effectively restrained l What practical 
measures of protection can be secured to those whose life or 
property fa exposed to jeopardy From the air 1 

These and other kindred problems constitute the subject- 
matter of the book here under review which embodies the 
Tagore Law Lectures for 1931. delivered to the University 
of Calcutta by Dr. McNair, of Cambridge. Much of what he 
has to asy about these matters is. ns he admits, of a speculative 
nature ; for up to the present time there has been little case- 
law and little legislation on the subject of aerial navigation. 
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The tusk of the author hm to a large extent Sjoen that of 
forecasting the manner in which the common-law principles 
which deal with traffic on land and tea are likely to be applied 
by analogy to traffic in the air. The learned writer presents 
in a lucid and convincing maimer the arguments by which he 
supports hi? conclusions, and* pending further legislation on 
rhe subject* it may safety be said that the views he expresses 
in this hook are likely to hold the field* 

One of the most interesting topics dealt with la that nf 
Ttrespass, As Trespass in a wrong to possession. the question 
naturally arises how our existing law in to be connected with 
passage through the air. In what way cant flight through the 
air-space amount to n disturbance of possession I In 
discussing this subject the author traces the history of the 
well-known maxim f * Cujm est solum r eju# est usqiw. ad 
codum ft ad infers so often cited as authority for the 
proposition that ownership of the superincumbent air-space 
is vested in the proprietor of the subjacent laud, 

While it ih true that the maxim hm not been uniformly 
accepted by our judges in this sense, it has ecrtflinlv been given 
tills effect In infmy English cases, notably those arising out 
of the fixing of overhead telegraph and telephone wires. It 
has even been suggested in connection with schemes lor “ Sky¬ 
writing that it Is possible for a person to lie the owner 
of that portion of the sky which is vertically above his land* 
The truth is* as Dr. McNair observes, that no systematic 
attempt has ever been made to think out the legal position 
of the air and air-apace. The cases which have arisen have 
been concerned with u state of things at the height of a few 
feet above the ground level. Obviously the question has 
now assumed larger proportions and the theory of the extent 
of ownership must 1>e subjected to revision. 

Ue think there will be general agreement with the view 
of the author that the maxim can no longer serve as authority 
for any doctrine of ownership of the air-space up to an in¬ 
dr linitt height. The correct view' seems to be that previously 
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suggested by Sir Frederick Pollock and others—namely, that 
the extent of the right of ownership must lx: limited by the 
power of effective control or occupation. To hold otherwise 
is to ignore all considerations of public convenience and to 
disregard the right of the public to make use of those elements 
of nature which, as Huron Parke once observed, are bestowed 
by Providence for the com men benefit of man. 

This more rational conception of ownership appears to 
underlie the provisions of section 9 of the Air Navigation Act. 
1930 , which declare tliat the mere flight of aircraft over 
any property $t n height which is in the circumstances reason¬ 
able wifi not be deemed to cause disturbance of possession 
or enjoyment so as to give rise to an action for trespass or 
nuisance, provided always that m> material damage or loss 
to person or property is thereby caused. Where such damage 
or loss arises the owner of the aircraft is liable unless he can 
establish negligence on the part of the plaintiff, who by the 
section Is re lieved of the duty of proving negligence, intention, 
or any other cause of action. The rule is a stringent one and 
is in keeping with the present tendency of the law towards 
the adoption of a standard of absolute liability—the doctrine 
that a man acta Jit his peril In a mechanised age like the 
present it may fairly be said that no lower standard of care 
would provide adequate protection to those ox|K>scd to 
unforeseeable dangers. 

The teamed author deals with other matters concerning 
which the legislature has not, so far, chosen to intervene and 
which therefore fait to t>c determined by the common law. 
His discussion of these subjects suggests the reflexion that it 
might be well that legislative action should Ijc taken, m has 
already twen done concerning the law of Trespass and 
Nuisance, in order to anticipate the uncertainties which may 
arise in the attempt to apply old principles to novel 
conditions. 

We mar be permitted to express regret that in these 
lectures addressed to an Indian university, the learned author 
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has not adverted to the state ol the law of the air in India. 
So far. the only Indian legislation concerning aortal naviga¬ 
tion consist* of the Indkn Aircraft Act of 1911 (amended in 
I91J) and a collection of statutory rules framed under this 
Act (the Indian Aircraft Rules, 1920). 

The Act. which applies to the whole of British India, is 
a skeleton enactment intended to control the manufacture, 
possession, use, sale, export, and import, of aircraft, power 
being taken to issue rules and notifications for these purposes. 
The rules relate mainly to technical matters such ns registra¬ 
tion. licencing, and the like, but those contained in Pari 11 
deal with general safety conditions and, in particular, prohibit 
flying Over cities and towns which nmy be dangerous to 
public safety by reason of |mv altitude or proximity to persons 
or dwellings. Breaches of these rules arc declared to bo 
offences punishable with both fine and imprisonment. But 
nowhere in the Act or in the rules framed under it is there 
to be found any provision corres ponding to section 9 of the 
Air Navigation Act , 1920, already referred to. There being no 
declaration of a right to sue for damages caused by dangerous 
flying, the question whether such a suit will lie at the instance 
of a private individual must be decided in accordance with the 
English common law which the courts in India, in the absence 
of statute law, apply as the rule of justice, equity, and good 
conscience P Nice questions may therefore arise touching 
this right of suit for breath of a statutory duty. In England t 
according to Dr. McNair, no suit by a private individual 
would lie for a breach of the provisions of the Act of 1920 
or of the Orders in Council made thereunder. It is submitted, 
however, that In British India the right to sue in such cases 
would probably be conceded. 

Another matter which is of peculiar interest in India is the 
right of privacy. In England no action would ordinarily lie 
for disturbance of privacy, as such a right is not recognized 
by the English law. In India, on the other hand, such a right 
is frequently allowed bv way of cnurtomniy easement, being 
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based upon the Oriental practice of the delusion of women. 
There can be little doubt that a diaturbaiici of this right 
where it exists in India would be actionable. 

Lastly, wc may refer to another topic which might usefully 
have been discussed in its relation to India, namely t the 
doctrine of soytreignty. 

Under Article 1 of the International Convention of the 
13tli October, 1919, the accepted theory is that every' Power 
has complete and exclusive sovereignty over the air space 
above ins territory. Under Article 2 of the Convention each 
of the contracting States accords to all the others freedom 
of innocent pEsxaage in time of peace* subject to compliance 
with the conditions expressed in the Convention. 

Tliis theory has been enunciated in wider language in the 
preamble to the Air Navigation Act of 192th which does iloe. 
of course, extend to any part of India, How, then, is this 
conventional doctrine of sovereignty to be understood in 
relation to India ? The native states of India are not 
independent sovereign states ; they have no international 
status as such- They are under the stiserainty ol the fTown 
as the paramount power, and are represented by the Crown 
in ail international agreements. It would seem, therefore* 
that they are bound by this Convention h at any rate to the 
extent of being obliged to allow the right of innocent passage 
provided by Article 1. 

On the other hand, it could hardly be contended that 
under this Article the Urovm has “ complete and exclusive 
HOvrreigntY iS over the air -space lying above, say+ Hyderabad 
or Mysore* for these arc in no sense national territory of the 
Crown Or of Crown Colonies. Subject, therefore, to the right 
of passage just mentioned and to any other power of control 
necessarily involved in the elusive relation which goes by the 
name of Paramountcy, the position appe&ra to be that it is 
within the competence of a native state in India to assert 
and to exercise jurisdiction over the air-space above its 
territory. 
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We should have welcomed an expression of opinion on 
these and other similar matters which arc of special interest 
to those who have to administer the law in India and wu trust 
that in the second edition of this work, which we hope to see 
at no distant date, the author will be induced to add a 
chapter dealing particularly with the lav of the air in India, 
#tt K. Ljn'osav. 


Sara Stimu». By Dr. Sr mu Koxow, Oslo Etnografiskc 
Museum Bulletin 5, 12 X 9§, pp. viii + IDS, Oslo, 1932, 
London : Luzac & Co, 

The finds in Central Asia of documents in previously 
unknown languages have provided a rich field of research, 
Ifoemlc distinguished two main linguistic groups, an Indo- 
European <s Ijinguagc 1 T \ with two sub-groups, and a 
“ Language II". Dr, Jiten Konow lias now investigated 
the language of the lost group, which the late Professor 
Leu in arm thought to belong to a separate branch of the 
Aryan family and called North-Aryan, But it is now 
certain that it ls East-Irnninn. Dr, Konow, following 
LfidcrSj designates it Baka, East-I ran in it being too wide a 
term, since it also includes Sogdian. He has discarded 
Steel Holstein a name Tokhurian, which he at one time 
accepted, because the Uigurs ho called a separate nom 
Iranian tongue, i.e, that treated by E, Sieg and W. Singling 
in their Tociiarkche GramniatH, 1931 r 

This language wus “ for some centuries, the language of 
administration and literature in the Khoten country T L The 
author elsewhere (TVn dferfiettil HocMtneutefrtm* Tun-Han ug^ 
Oslo, 1929) expressed the opinion that it was also 4i used in 
literature over a much wider area \ Earlier 11 it was also 
used, in the coin legends of the Kusana ruler, Kaniska and 
hiasuccessors On coins Knniska calls himself stmoimnoskao 
[i + e, sgauniinu mat) ik king of kings f \ Saku is known 44 from 
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numerous fragments of Buddhist literature, find from a series 
of documents ' dating from the eighth century ami earlier. 
The seripr of the manuscript now dealt with is Brahml, 
with the addition of u few compound letters not used in 
India. 

This hopik in dedicated to Sir George Macartney, for it \> 
on manuscript leave* acquired by him that these Saht Studies 
are in the main based. These leaves contain “fragments 
of the Middle [ran tan version of the SaiJtghata&ut rtf, which 
has been made known by Professor Leumann J, ,m BuddhUtisch^ 
Literature uanltirisrh und diut^h, 1920. The author has edited 
a text from both Macartney 1 'a and L mmmii'* niMeriaL A few 
lines of text Lave also been taken from J. N. Reuter's article 
in the Journal de hi 8ociiti FiimthOuffriem\c t xxx. 37, and 
from Sir Aural Stem's Innermost Ami, 10261!. To this he 
has added the com'spoiidmg Tibetan version from the Knnjur 
nod tin English translation* Saka and Tilxlnn texts are given 
in Roman traosliteration. Readers may regret the alienee of 
any facsimile of the Macartney Bnlhtu! MS. The above 
occupies 48 of the total 198 pages. 

The first part of the work fpp- 1—62) contains, besides 
a lucid disillusion as to the correct appellation nod classification 
of this language, a dose analysis of its main features and 
structure under the heads of script ami sounds, stress, vowels, 
consonants, and inflexional system. Xouns, adjectives, 
pronouns, numerals, and verbs are iu turn examined* 

A valuable feature of this book ss the vocabulary in the 
last 76 pagt^ + “It Ls not meant to be an etymological 
dictionary, but rather a grammatical index/' Indeed, it is 
a complete record, with references, oE the inflexional forms 
that orcur in this Sutra. It also includes many words from 
other Snka texts. The vocabulary, as also the grammar, 
contains many equivalents in other Iranian languages, 
Avcstan, Pehlevh Sogdiau, and in Sanskrit, AYe learn that 
another scholar is compiling an etymological dictionary of 
Sakn. 

is 
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li would obviously be presumptions for one familiar with 
neither Saha nor other M id d !e-Iran inn tongues to venture 
more than general remarks nn this volume. But even the 
nonexpert will be impressed by the author's easy exposition 
of his difficult subject* Only a scholar of Dr. Sten Konnw's 
linguistic calibre could throw so much light on the Snka 
word-forms and in flex ion it I system, or so satisfactorily elucidate 
the ways in which Sfika often modifies vowels and con sonants 
in loan won I a from Sanskrit. For instance, we meet with 
(I) a shortening of unaccented syllables, long in Sanskrit, 
us Ramkhrlrtima, from Skr. s<myh$rdfm " monastery " ; (2) 

a change of consonant as ndta from Skr. mya ; (3) a change of 
vowel, aiin t Skr, ficarya ; diwta, Skr. dt:vaftl r 

A feature that at once strikes the eye in the Saka text is 
the doubting of certain consonants, which indicate different 
values from the single letters,. Tocharian show's a similar 
phenomenon. Such are the doublets, id, gg, is* a, which often 
indicate sounds, represented by single letters in Sanskrit. 
Wa may Instance choddra (ch idtn ) Ggawggtt (Gangef) t B&alcra 
anomUa (amnia), R is doubled us in rre “ king'*. 
While Saka t is a voiced dental d t It — *Skr P t m and d is a voiced 
dental fricative. Of the compound letters peculiar to Baku 
tc and jtf, with certain qualifications, 4 "are the regular repre¬ 
sentatives of Aryan £, J respectively/* is and y K we find 
oven in loan-words, aa mmtmm (Skr, Afe^idrd), dysana 
(usana) + ys is the voiced dental s, a 2 . 

A peculiarity of Saka is that all words end in vowels, in 
which respect it differs from Toeharian, Peldevi, and modern 
Iranian* Even short final vowels are preserved, though 
a non-final vowel is often shortened or dropped before or 
after an accented syllable. Such vowel endings are the 
nominative singular in d { = i) and a (gyastd. Avestan 
yaznta , 4+ god fontfka lfc town * + ) P the nom. plurals in a and e 
[gyatfQj kanfJw}. 

We arc told that material for a complete sketch of the 
Saka inflexional system is as yet insufficient, and that much 
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of Leuni aim's material awaits publication, Bui dearly the 
author has used slid] documents as were available to the 
best advantage. Hero we can notice only a lew points of 
interest* In plurals of nouns traces of the dual are preserved. 
Medieval &aha lias three genders t unlike " the modem SkikEi 
dialects, such as Pashto and the Pamir vernaculars, where 
only the masculine and feminine genders remain Neuter 
plural term bat ions are the game as in A vest an, There are 
traces of inflexional liases * the six cases are only complete 
in words of the u-baso (nom, sing. = ! > Iranian *aA). 
The inflexion of a- and «- bases has been extended to others, 
such as the i- and u- bases. Where Sako drop^ an earlier 
consonantal final, the noun often falls into the a class. Thus 
ijstlrd “ heart ” f corresponds to Av. sa/arf. The interrogalive- 
relative base in in Jfr Sinn “which in, ht 6i when ", kusta 
+4 where suggests the modem Persian Mb, hi, hi. Many 
numerals such as pQtnjsci y rfasutt. bistfi, mf & f &ml i/suru resemble 
modern Persian. 

So too with verbs, some bases and even verbal inflexions 
(if we omit the Saka Anal vowel) have their counterparts in 
the Iranian of to-slay. We tuny instance tfi (tfid) 44 see’’. *fa 
“stand ", fliftiwi [mhad} 11 sit down 71 , and the inflexion of the 
present tense of the verb substantive aA (i^ad T T, asta. md t 
sta r inda). Verbs have three voices, but " only the active h 
fully developed *\ Traces of a passive arc few, and the 
middle is found only in the singular and in the third person 
plural of the present. From base bvd " understand *\ we 
have shig, I bve, 2 hm. 3 buUe T and plural 3 Wire, bin fire. 
Some verbs have third person suigulaTSi middle in form but 
active in sense* as d?y$de 44 holds ”, yande sl makes . The 
base yan “ makeor ” do T is freely used in verbal 
compounds* While paradigms for the conjunctive and for 
some past tenses are given, there arc many gajss elsewhere, 
e*g. in the optative and past compound tenses. There 
is a variety of forms for the imperative singular and 
for the infinitive. Among the latter {-fare, -te, or fa -tanu T 
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din®) the author recognizes in -ftrnu the modern Iranian 
infinitive -fan, which cornea from old Persian -tamiy. 

The Sakn lias both prc]K>sitiona and postpositions. The 
ham element of the Salat postpositions hamdrri, hamtsa, etc,, 
is apparently the same us in ham-in, hamrah, bS-ham in 
modern Peru inn. which in ~ra still lms a postposition. 

Among suffixes used to form nouns one notices endings in 
■na {-ana, -ana, Jim, -una), also found in other Iranian 
languages, for instance, rru&tna u bright ” (Persian, rau&an), 
mydna “ middle Tt (Av, maiBydm, Pers, mit/mt), etc. 

The foregoing notes give but a slight idea of Dr. Stvn 
Konow’s achievement in constructing out of limiter! material 
a grammatical sketch of Saka. Till more remains have boon 
published, no fuller grammar will l>e possible. But though 
future research may amplify the information now supplied, 
these So hi Studies undoubtedly disclose the main phonetic, 
morphological, and inflexional characteristics of the language. 

Perhaps we may offer some remarks as to the Snwghulaxtitru 
itself. In Fik'r'a Table AlphabEtique ties onvrugt* de Kandjour 
(Analyse do Kami jour, p. 537), the title is given as Sanyhdlu 
Sidra Dharntapordya (Art/a-) “Sublime Sutra dc tuceumidji 
tion, Enumeration de la loi Purification des vieux, perfection 
deadlines. Mdo. iv. 2 s (pp. 346-426); 80 folios. Elsewhere we 
reafl that the Sutra was pronounced in mixed prose and verse 
by Sikkya on the hill Grdkrakuta near Rajiigrha in response to 
the questioning of a Boddhisattva SarvaEOra (Tib,, Km-tu- 
dpadi-ba). It was translated into Tibetan early in the ninth 
century (c. a.d. 804-816) by pundits Jinu-Mitra, of Kashmir, 
and Ihina-silu, and lo-tso-ha Ye-iSes-sde, a translator of uiany 
works in the Mdo and ftyj/wl sections of the Kunjur. The 
group of five sutras, to which this belongs, is considered by 
Peer to be of little importance. But this sfitra has now 
a use in that the Tibetan supplies a key to the Saka, as both 
are translations from much the same .Sanskrit- original, the 
Saks being perhaps t lie earlier. By reason of the subject- 
matter the style of this Mainly firm ultra differs somewhat 
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from the secular Tun-Huang document, published in 1929 
by Dr. Sten Konow. which was in the main a report of a mission 
from the king of Khotan to Sacu, and which could only be 
translated in part and tentatively. 

The mmarikation of the Brahmi is easy to follow and 
commendabiy sparing of diacritical marks and symbols. 
One brief example (p. 103) will illustrate this. 

k ' Bhaiftujya&en* hadhisatYa tta hve sc, ISc daima 
gyasta balysa/* 

The Rodhisatfcva Bhaisajyaseua ^poke thus, namely : 

1 do not see* 0 divine Lord, 5 ' 

Here the only unusual symbol $ denotes the common 
short f sound, found also in other Central Asian languages, 
such as Toehariam Tlie transliteration of the Tibetan follows 
the system used by Professor F. \\, Thomas in recent 
publications of Central Asian Tibetan fragments. 

Tho typography and format of this volume are admirable. 
Among the verv rare misprints, we note injmiktive, p. vi # 
provenience, p. 3„ preservad, p. Hi, genders (for voices), p. 53, 
Intb (Into), p, 6L 

In conclusion, it is perhajis superfluous to record that in 
tins important, work Dr. St-on Konow s outstanding scholarship 
wide linguistic learning, and power of lucid exposition are 
patent throughout. Students of Saka are fortunate in having 
available so Sound a hash* for their investigations. 

H. Lee Shuttleworth, 


History of Siiah jam ax of Dihll By Baxarsi Prasad 
Saksexa* Si X B| t pp. xxx -r- ST3. Allahabad : The 
Indian Press, Ltd +P 1932, 

This detailed and well-balanced account of Shahjahan 
of Delhi will long remain the standard work on tills 
particular period of Mughal rule in India, lor Dr. SaLs^n^ 
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its can l>e readily gathered from hift bibliography and analysis 
of source^ hm loft no stone unturned in order to obtain 
access to every available original authority. 

The first ton chap ten* constitute an accurate summary of 
tile [political and military history of the relgiu One fact 
emerging from the author's account of the emperor's Central 
A-*Lmi policy, and forming a further proof that distance* 
combined with poor communications* always defeated the 
efforts of the Timiirids in India, is the extreme difficulty, 
almost impossibility, of controlling outlying conquests, such 
as Balkh, from a distant centre like Delhi. Undoubtedly the 
most important part of the book Is that which deals with 
ShahjaMn* administrative system, both central and 
provincial. 

The fact that the splendour of the court reached its zenith 
in this reign has led Dr. Sukseim to the conclusion that it 
was “ the most glorious epoch in the medieval period M * 
Soverthelesa, he is careful to point out, when dealing with 
the revenue policy, tlu.it SlitVhjahan had departed from the 
main principles of Akbur's rule. Again, in so fur an the 
Hindu population was concerned, this epoch can hardly be 
termed glorious, for ShahjahaU displayed a bigotry surpassed 
only by his hi LI I more orthodox successor, Aurangzeb. The 
author also notes that the military system had become far 
|ei?a efficient than it had been in the days of Akbar. 

Space forbids even a bare mention of the many and varied 
topics discussed in this volume, but enough has been written 
To show that this we 11-documented ami scientific study of 
a Intkerto neglected period -should find a place on the book¬ 
shelves o( every Islamic scholar ami student of Muslim ride 
in India. 


SM f6 


C. Colli n Davies. 
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Listreu Tiles from Lamarr a is As hmc.il ran Museum, 
Oxford. By M. Audulla CetmstTAi. 9| x 7J, pp. 6U. 
Ijihore : Cliabuk Sawarau, 1933 . 

Mr. Chughtai here describes a set of four octagonal tiles 
fitting into a cruciform centre piece. They belong to the 
Aahtnolean Museum. He was the first to notice that they 
boor not only a series of Arabic texts., but also a data (the 
mouth Muharram, A *. 691) and, whatisumch more important, 
the name of the place Surra man rii or Samarm. htudents 
of Islamic pottery had assumed that the manufacture at 
Sa marru had ceased long before the date of these tiles, which 
were believed to have been made at Vuramin. Mr. Lkughtai s 
discover a* is thus of considerable value* 

R. Burx. 

a. 38, 


Les Mosque es du Caere. By L. Hautecoeur and G. Wiet. 

2 voh.. 13 x 10 : Vol. I. pp. 376 : Vol II. pp. 8: pis. 247. 

Pare;: LvrefflX. 1932. 

This Iwok (vol. i: Text) is divided into two parts, the Sot 
and larger portion by M. Wiet being mainly historical* 
the second, by M. Hauiecoenr, dealing exclusively with the 
monuments. These two parte are of very different value, the 
former fieiug an admirable historical survey of the Muslim 
[Period in Egypt, more complete and illuminating than anything 
that has been produced hitherto. Both in quality and extent 
(181.1 pages against 158) it quite overshadows the second part, 
to which it. is really intended to Ik- an introduction ! 

The authors, in Lhcir atantyropos, acknowledge the work 
fh f their fomutmere, but it i* surprising to find that no 
mention is ma rie of Sola din, Briggs. Birhmond. Flory, or 
Mrs. Devo ns hire And if it was worth while mentioning Martel 
why not Co&te and PrisHe d’Avenues i 

M. Wiet makes some very opportune remarks on the small 
contribution made by the Arabs to. the “ Glory of the 
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Khalifate ", and points out the absurdity of the term 4i Arab 
art ", so frequently heard, which hr rightly characterizes 
as “absolute^ devoid of meaning *\ The Arab conquest 
was o historical bet of enormous import. but culture was 
provided by the conquered peoples. The first Arabic 
grammarians and tin* first collectors of J ‘ Traditions " were 
Persians. likewise most, of the great legists and theologians. 
The Syrians were chiefly responsible for the architecture of 
the Umayyads, the Persians for that of the Abl>asiils + In 83S 
even the army ceased to be Arab and became Turkish. 

One of the most admirable features of Part I is the statistical 
method employed by M. Wiet to fliimmarizf a mass of 
historical facts. Fur example, on p* fiT, in order to bring home 
to m the appalling insecurity of high office under Mmmlflk rule 
he toils us that out of 220 of the highest officials, sixty-four 
were condemned to death, five died in prison, eight were 
assassinated, two died abroad after having been betrayed, 
sixteen were killed in action, ctc +J and that only eighty-eight 
died a natural death. One can realize the work involved 
in writing this single sentence, but the irreproachable 
accuracy of the picture thereby obtained is the toward. 

Again (on p. 69). following the same method, he takes 
Parra de Vaux's Penmirs ds VIslam, which contains 200 
biographies of lending historians, philosophers, geographers, 
and scientists. Of these, only nineteen Lived in Egypt, ansi 
few of these were ol Egyptian stock* Of ninety-nine Muslim 
mystical writers whose work is discussed by Mussignou, onlv 
six were Egyptian* It m scarcely necessary to point out 
lhe value of historical generalizations based on such firm 
foundations. An admirable chapter is devoted to the trade 
routes and their importance for the history of art. 

On p. 60 he makes the illuminating remark that Bavbars 
succeeded (in almost expelling the Crusaders) where Saladtn 
failed, because Eakdin weakened himself by creating 
feudalism, whereas Bay bars strengthened himself by 
aupprassing it and presenting to them a centralized authority. 
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The only quarrel ve have with this admirable historical 
survey m the complete absence of documentation, which the 
author excuses by saying : IL We have shown in other works 
that we do not lack references to -Arabic authors." Tim 
seems to imply a complete misutnlcrstandiiig of the purpose 
of documentation, which is not intended to iA show off " 
the extent of the author's reading, but to enable readers 
to see to what century and to what author any given state¬ 
ment goes buck, and to enable them, when inclined, to take 
up the threads themselves. 

The second part of the book, unfortunately, does not 
nndntain the high level of the first, in fact it hears all the 
signs of having been compiled in haste. Will it be believed 
that there is not u single original plan in the book l One 
would at least have expected a new plan of the Mosque of 
Hay bars (plate iv) + which in 1018 was cleared of the buildings 
that encumbered it. Those given are reproduced to every 
conceivable scale (none to a simple fraction such as 1 : 5G0 
or 1 : 3CK)) and in nine cases no scale at all is given. Some 
have even been reproduced from Baedeker's Egypt, one is 
a fantasy of CoE-te published in 1839, another (of the Madrasa 
of QalMUj fig. 1 QJj contains gross inaccuracies. Nor are the 
plans a3wavs arranged in clironological order 5 even where 
there would have boon no difficulty in doing so 1 as in plates 
vi and xi. And, although there arc 247 plates, will it be 
believed that there is not a single illustration of the wonder¬ 
ful ornament on the soffits of the arches and window recesses 
of Ibn Julun's mosque, nor of the four window grilles which 
certainly date from the ninth century ? 

Here are a few of the more extraordinary statements. 
11 The plan of the Dome of the Eoek ifl Byzantine 1T [p. 202}: 
however, no Byzantine forerunners ore cited- Suggests that 
the present plan of the xMnsque of "Aiur goes buck to a.d. S2j 
( p. 502 ) t whereas ffocoeke'a plan proves that the present plan 
only goes back to 1798. Quotes Choisy to the effect that 
pointed arches exiiit in the East of the lJoman epoch (p* 504), 
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Choky cites Amk el-Krmr (Trans jordania)* which is an entirely 
trabcated building (Bee H h C- Butler, A imV^f ArcbiUzfure 
iti Syria, I f Southertt Syria), At Mebutta ^exkte b niche avee 
la triple voufisure! M (p. 206). Nobody else has seen it. Speak* 
of towers which jlat'.k the curtain walls of the mosque of 
Baghdad (p + 20Sb " dour hi pertie centrule date de Mausour 
(149 H. — 766). ?i This mosque disappeared in the seventeenth 
century ! The wads were of mud brick; mid Herzfcld. in his 
proposed reconstruction, gives the walls flanking towers on 
the analogy of the mud walled enclosures of SuiXutrrii. The 
towers are a deduct eoo, they do not e.vini. and M. Hauteooeur 
must have merely turned over the pages of Herxfetd'e 
Arcftdotoffisrhe Rei$f m great baste, without reading the text. 
" The Great Mosque at S&marru was a mosque on columns 
(p.208) ; the excavations of Burn- and Herafeld have shown 
that the roof rested on piers. Columns of brick at Diyarbckr 
(P* 208) ■ this would be surprising ; the authorities quoted 
are Sarre and Herzfeld, Archil&twiiKA « Hr PSJ^ 1, p, 361 {there 
are only 252 pages); and StrzygowBkh Amida, pp + 44 and 
310 t where I can find no such statement. Doubts that 
mikhicoulb at ISfib an-Xasr can lw original (a.d, 10S7) t 
for all dated machicoulis are of thirteenth century (p. 255) t 
yet on p. 256 he says that Sabdin (twelfth century) introduced 
them from Syria, where they seem to have hern horn in the 
eleventh century. Salad in certainly did not introduce them 
into Egypt for the simple reason that none occur either in 
bis part of the walls of Tairo or in his work at the Citadel, 
but only in the work of his successor al^AdlL On the other 
ijjmii they were employed in Syria for a military purpose a* 
early m a.d, 651 at Dftr Qit& s and in axk 729 at Qasr al-Huir. 

J Perhaps Rome French artist accompanied the Frankish 
ambassadors who spent ten months in Cairo in 1095 " (p. 238); 
thk to explain a decorative feature in a gate built in 1087 J 
But why continue ? M. Huutecoeur is not even mi fait with 
the most recent literature of his. subject ; i\g. Lub remarks 
about the carved jambs of Sultan Hasan show that he has 
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not. rend a memoir in the B.J.F.JJO.. t„ x.\i. pp, 53^1, and 
hia attempt to trace the origin of the stalactite portal 
(pp. 282-3} allows that he has not read my article in the 
same periodical, t- xxvi, pp. 130-43. 

The one bright spot i* the rolled ion of plates; the 
photographs are excellent but* curiously enough, the name 
of the photographer (Lekcjiauh who is responsible for the 
greater part of them, is newbere to be found. Unfortunately 
the titles are not always correct, e.g. the ^aine photograph 
of the m ih rub of Shugamt ad-Durr appears twice, once with 
its correct title (plate 62) and once as the “ mihxab lateral 
ile Savyiila RoEikuyya (pliit-i. 1 39). and & view of the interior 
of the mosque of AhO Bakr ibn MuzhTr appears us 14 Mosquee 
Bourdaini *\ 

The collotypes are splendid and show what this process is 
capable of in really skilled hands, 

A. S 6 > K. A. C. Ckeswell. 


Svbbiluliuma et son Tesips, By E iv? Kne Cava in Sac, 
Publications tie la Faculty lies Let t res de 1 University 
de Strasbourg, fuse, 53- 10 x 6A. pp. Ill* i^ 6 , U 

map i, Para: Soritftd cTEdition Lea Belles Lettres. 
1932. Frs. 15. 

How great has been the progress realized in the last decade 
by Hittitolpgical ntudies can be seen easily from this hook of 
Cavaignuc, dealing with the political and war-like activities 
of Subhifuliuma* one of the greatest of the kings of the Hit tile 
empire, who reigned from 1335 to 1350 ha\ Cavoignan has 
published recently in the Jfctflw dvs guides Ancitmneg and 
through the editor Heitz of Strasbourg a French translation 
of the Annals of the Hittite king, which hud been published 
previously in tnrasliteration by Forrer m Btxffoizkm-TtJtr 
in Umsckrifi f ii, i. Leipzig, 1922. Some of his studies on 
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Hittite civilization and on the history of the ancient Near 
East have induced him to face the difficult and rather 
intricate problem of the chronology o( the warlike 
expeditions of the king of Hatti. 

\\ ifchmit a chronological scheme of the reign of Subhiluliunm 
it is utterly impossible to imderstarul the importance and the 
political import of his many wars waged in different directions. 
C avnignac tries therefore of all to bring some order into 
the chronology of the manv different texts we have at our 
disposal to spin the historical thread of his political activities. 
Among those sources a prominent position is occupied by not 
a few of the letters of Tell cd-’Amatmdi, the more ho jih they 
do not come from the Hittite siclo and therefore do not 
represent the point of view of the. Anatolian kingdom, hut 
the majority of them emanate from his adversaries. But 
Cavaignac hhnsdf must admit that up to now it has twen 
impossible to adopt a sure chronological scheme and that 
therefore it is liettcr to limit oneself to a geographical 
description of the military campaign.s of the king. The 
effiirt the author makes to put into chronological order the 
complicated and mostly obscure historical events of Northern 
Syria* where for a long time waged their [political anil warlike 
battles Hatti, Mitsui) i + Egypt and the small indigenous 
States, which according to the political contingencies were 
leaning towards tie Sun of Hatti or the Pharaoh of Egypt* 
is praiseworthy. 

The author gives first of all in the first chapter, pp. 3-14, 
an exact sketch of the political situation of the ancient Near 
l~L*t prior to the advent of Siibbiinliunm to the throne, from 
14&1J to 13130. In the second chapter Cavaignac writes about, 
the first campaigns of the king in Syria, from 1390 to 1378. 
Here the Hittite king had to face the political situation 
brought about with great ability by TnSratta of Mitaimi in 
fa in nr of his country. a situation detrimental tn the interests 
of Hatti and therefore for the most part based wholly on 
the friendship of Mitaimi and the Pharaoh* Both countries 
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had to bear the pressure of the Hittite empire towards the 
south, towards the sun, richness and higher civilisation. 
But the Hittite king succeeded in breaking up thoroughly 
Mitanxiian power on the western aide of the Euphrates and 
to impose on the small nations of Northern Syria the 
ascendency of the Anatolian kingdom. The author knows 
how to make use ingeniously of all the news given m by the 
letters of Tell ekAmamah on the politics, often tortuous 
and many-sided, of the many and small States to the south 
of Taurus, which, besides adapting their own policy to that 
of the three great powers in the struggle for supremacy* 
wanted to increase their own might in comparison to that 
of their immediate neighbours. 

Cavnignae goes over in the third chapter, pp- 34-49* to the 
description of the military exploits of Subbihiliuma between 
13T8 and J3oS in Ask Minor. especially against the semi- 
barbarian Gftsgenhs which inhabited the territory lying 
between Hatti and the Black Sea and continuously menaced 
the centre of the empire of the Hittites. The author places 
the cotintrv of Kizwatnu, contrary to the majority of 
critic, to lie S.E. of the Eim Haly% stretching to the 
south (ill joining the frontier of lEatti on the Gulf of 
Alexandretta on the Mediterranean Sea. pp. 34-6* Lavaignoc 
entertains no doubt that the Ahhlyawa of the Hittite texts 
are the Aehaeans themselves, who as far hack as about 
1400 b.c. entered into contact with the Hittitos. p. 4K 

In the two following chapters, pp. 50—;8a, the author deals 
witli the new campaigns in Syria from W78 to 135.J. writes 
in tbe lost chapter, pp, 80-91. again about Asia Minor, and 
comes finally to the death of Subbiliiliuma which occurred 
in the year 1350, 

The book lias in the last pages an excellent chronological 
table from 1450 to 1320, which embraces all the important 
events of the ancient Near East and constitutes a good 
base for further chronological researches on the thrilling 
age of Tell eb'Amimak A map of the Hittite world gives 
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a pond geogmphical illustration of the exposition of the 
author, 

Cavaigttac Leis written a good little book, indispensable 
to nil those who want to put into chronological order the 
many facts we know about the politics of the great ami small 
powers of the ancient Near East in the ‘Amarnah age. 
w ‘ Giuseppe Fublanl 


The Ka^-afafarwakta : a MahayInawtra of the 
RATJfAkO'jA C'tiASs. Edited from the original Sanskrit 
in Tibetan and in Chinese by Baron A. von StaEl- 
Hulstetn. 1! x S, pp. xxvi + 234 + [2], Shanghai : 
The Commercial Press, 1926. 

A 1oil si entary TO the KacyaFapahtvahta, Edited in 
Tilwtan and in Chinese by Baron A. von StaEl-JTolstejn. 
!0i x 7i pp. xxiv + 340, paper covers, Pekin • The 
National Library of Peking and the National Tsiughua 
University, D.’M 

Index to the Tibetan Translation of the Ka(-v'afa- 
FABIVarta. By Friedrich Weller. Harvard* Sino- 
Indian Scries, Volume I. 11$ * 9, pp. vi + 252, paper 
i’''vera, Cambridge, Massachusetts : The Harvard- 
Teaching Institute, J933. 

Tim KMyapa-pariatrta exists in Tibetan and Chinese versions 
as an item in what is called the liutm-kuta collection of 
Bnddhii-s discourses, By the name Kditjapa-parimrtii, 
Kiisyapii Chapter, 11 it does not seem to be mentioned in 
any Sanskrit text; but. as is shown by Baron von Sfael- 
Holstein, all the oldest quotations of the ftatm-hlia relate 
to passages m this work, and it is likely that the K.-pariiurin 
m.os originally the entire Baiwktifa. It may be noted that 
another item also of the Rutiui-kuia, namely the Ratna-ragi, 
lias Kjisyapa for an interlocutor. In any case, the K.- 
jxmivrta is a very old work, since it was translated Into Chinese 
early as the apcoml century a.]>* 
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The Sanskrit original followed in tie present alitw printept* 
is a unique MS. sent bv Mr. Petrovsky some time before IftOO 
to the St. Petersburg Academy. Unfortunately it is imperfect 
and in its spellings etc-, shows m my defects and peculiarities 
of Central Asian Sanskrit, As being an t micum, it has been 
reproduced by the editor literatim* 

In the editing ol Buddhist Sanskrit, texts a most valuable 
control is furnished, as is well known, by Chinese and Tibetan 
versions, especially the latter. Baron von Sta el-Holstein himself 
published in 1913 [Bihiioihrat Buddhvca t xv) a poem of 
A&voghoga, the Gundl-stotm, reproduced from a Chinese 
transcript bv aid of a rendering in Tibetan. In the present 
instance the Tibetan version, by Jinainitra, frkHtdrahodhi, 
and Ye-des-adc, belongs to approximately the same period 
(ninth century) ae the Sanskrit MS., with which it is in dose 
Agreement. 

We DOW come to the most remarkable feature of the volume. 
It exhibits not only the Sanskrit and Tibetan texts but also 
no less than four Chinese version^ These belong respectively 
to the second, third, fourth, and tenth centuries a.d., and 
their variations afford interesting evidence of changes and 
accretions in the text. Baron von Staeh Holstein holds with 
apparently good reason that the earliest translation exhibits, 
ax b natural in virtue of its date, a less develojwd Mnku-yana 
doctrine than do the others, and he suggests that the text 
which it represents may have exercised an influence upon 
Nagarjunas teaching. We may aay + indeed, that even 
the Sanskrit text preserves an early stage in the Maiii-ySua. 
The editors well-known meticulous care in textual matters 
has had ample scope in this work, since not only the Tibetan, 
but also the Chinese versions exist in several editions, which he 
lias conscientiously compared in detail; for the most part he 
renounces the thought of revising the Chinese versions, for 
which critical notes exist already in print. 

The second publication cited above is a further instalment 
of the whole design, which b to be completed by a translation 
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with notes. It contains a Tibetan version of ei commentary 
by Sthirnmati. From the Bstitoi-Iigptf* together with the 
Chinese version o[ Bodhtrruci, from the Tripitaha* The author- 
ship of the Tibetan version is unknown. Since Bodbimiri 
was working in Chinn during the early part of the sixth century 
A.D.. the Indian author of the commentary is likely to be the 
Sthirnmati who is usually associated with Uuijamflfci and who 
probably belonged to the period following the time of Asangu 
and Yasubandhu, say, to the fifth century a. in His (ThJ 
presents, after the long preamble expounded on pp* iii-iv 
of Baron von StaebHoIstcin's preface, a straightforward 
exegesis of the text with apparently little literary citation. 
In the edition the Tibetan version forms the ba*m, while the 
Chinese, which differs considerably by way of defect and fa> 
some extent by way qf excess, is given ns an interlinear 
adjunct. The mrim Iwtwm s ol the several Tibetan prints 
are of no great importance : they are collected oil pp. 
of this volume. In the notes to the preface there are somo 
emendations of the Chinese text ; hut the general discussion 
of the textual history nf the commentary U reserved. In 
the preface the editor also takes occoakm to make use of the 
work for the purpose of criticizing a few European mis- 
translations of expressions in Sanskrit Buddhist texts and 
to examine the evidence in favour of [ hi net uu ting the common 
formal opening pf such texts, mr irufam fkqxmin rnmaffe* 
after the ward a surprising procedure which seems to 

have been disrtiHsed even by undent authorities. 

The very elaborate index compiled by Dr, Friedrich Weller 
is to be followed by a conoric Indian {Sanskrit?) index and an 
index to the Chinese version of the which will then Itc 

sufficiently equip perl with such aids, since an inclusion of 
the Mongol version* which b likely to \w quite dependent upon 
the Tibetan, would be a luxury. Dr. Weller 1 * work, extremely 
full aEid elaborate ( J 25d pages. 4to), does not. indeed, furnish 
to Tibetan lexicography tunny new forms or signification* ; 
but in respect of Sanskrit equivalents it makes a decided 
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addition to our resources, with the advantage in each case of 
a sufficiently extensive context. It willbe observed that, where, 
through ]aclinic in the text, the Sanskrit equivalent is noted 
as wanting, it is not at all implied that such might not I* 
inferred or is not known from other sources. 

The Kiwjapa-parimrtn is un important work, not only ns 
representing an early stage of the Hhhu-yana, but also on 
account of its literary quality : it is readable and rendered 
interesting, like the no less ancient .S’iJ/m in Forty Articles. 
by its many similes nr parables. Studying and publishing 
such a text in China. Baton von Srae)-Holstein has had to 
contend with great difficulties, duo to inaccessibility of 
European and Indiflii publications and lei the limited rcuunvs 
of the presses. On the other hand, his position in the Peking 
L niveratty has brought him into contort with the most accom¬ 
plished Chinese scholars, a situation of which no one is more 
qualified to lake advantage. He has tit in Peking a lamp 
of Buddhist Sanskrit study, from winch in good time we may 
expect illumination not less abundant and valuable than that 
which ire are now so long accustomed to ba receiving from 
Japon, 

A 43 F, W. Thomas. 

Silt Anthony Shekley and iiis Persian Adventure. 
Edited by Sir E. Denison Ross, Tbe Broadway 
Travellers. 9 X 5J, pp, xxxvHi 4- 293. London : 
Rout ledge and Sons, 1933. 12s, M. 

So romantic—even in a romantic age — were the ad ventures 
of the three Sherley brothers that, as early us 1607, n play was 
written on the subject m London by " a trinity of poets ,r ; 
and it seems strange that hitherto no satisfactory account has 
been produced of any otic of the' tliree. This deficiency 
Sir Denison Ross 1ms set himself with his usual enthusiasm 
to make good in the case of the second brother. Anthony; 
and it will he noted with satisfaction that he promises to deal 
later with the careers of both Thomas and Robert. 

JH.W, jaktaht \ i * 34 r 
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The first part, of the present volume k occupied by a long 
noil painstaking biography of Anthony Shcrky* drawn from 
materials which the editor lias been collecting for many years 
from widely diverse sources. T3ie second part- consists of 
reprints of four narratives relating to Anthony's journey to 
Persia and back. These are nil from scarce books, and one 
has not previously appeared in English. Then come three 
appendixes, giving (1) extracts from Anthony's own Rdafimi, 
(2} a couple of letters written by him from Russia^ and (3) 
an account in French of his entry into Rome, A very full 
index completes the work, which contains also a useful 
bibliography and n number of maps and illustrations. 

The story thus unfolded is, indeed, a remarkable one. In 
May* 1598* Sherley, who had already shown reckless bravery 
in the wars in the Low Countries and in France and in a raid 
upon the Spanish possessions in the West Indies, sailed from 
Venice with about thirty followers for Syria, with the object 
of making his way to Persia. Some two years later ho 
reappeared in Christendom, at the court of the German 
Emperor at Prague* In the interim he bad spent some time 
in Persia, where he has so Ingratiated himself with Shah 
'Abbsis that he had been dispatched by him a in conjunct son 
with a Persian colleague, on am embassy to the Powers of 
Europe. Such employment was entirely to Sherley's taste, 
For ho loved display ; and, moreover, it was likely to prove 
highly profitable, since it was the custom to entertain such 
envoys magnificently and to reward them lavishly. 

The object of the mission was* to concert plans for 
a simultaneous attack, from east and west* upon the dominions 
of their common bugbear, the Turkish Sultan. This scheme, 
the offspring of Sherfcy’a fertile brain, was warmly welcomed 
by the Emperor Rudolph* whose dominions bore the brant of 
the Turkish attacks ; ami that monarch straightway sent 
an ambassador of his uwq to discuss the matter with the Shah. 
Shetley and his colleague then proceeded to Italy. Avoiding 
Venice, as being pro Turkish* they made their way to Rome* 
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wI)PT0 wefc rea-ived by Pope Clement VIII. That 
pondfT. however, though interested in the conceal™ Shertey 
alleged that he had obtained for the toleration of Christians 
m Persia, was too prudent to lend any active support to the 
proposed league. At Rome the dissensions hetween ihu two 
ambassadors came to a head, nud the Persian went on alone 
to Spain and Portugal, whence he returned to his own country 
by sea, Sberley himself had letters from Shah 'Abbas to t he 
Ourni ol England, tile King of France, and the King of Spain 
and Portugal ■ but these ho made no attempt to deliver, 
having reason to fear a hostile r crept ion in each case! 
Elizabeth, indeed, was very wroth that a subject of hem 
should presume to interfere j D high politics without her 
permission; nor was she disposed, for the flake of Persia, 
to jeopardize the growing trade of her merchants with Turkey, 
The French were equally concerned to maintain their favoured 
position in that kingdom ; while the Spaniaids were likely 
to have been prejudiced against the Englisliman bv the repre¬ 
sentations of bis Persian colleague. Shertey, therefore, on 
Seav ing Rome, proceeded to t enice, apparently with some 
idea of returning to Persia. Money, however, was lacking ■ 
a safe passage through Turkish territory was not to be 
expected ; and Sherleys success iind scarcely been so great 
as to enable him to face 'Abbas with equanimity. So he 
fingered indecisively at Venice, until ho got into trouble with 
the Council of Ten, was arrested, and was finally expelled 
from Venetian territory at the end of 1603. 

After spending some time to little purpose in other parts 
of Italy Shertey was invited to Prague by the Emperor - 
and m the autumn of 1605 was sent hy liim to Morocco, with 
the object of creating a diversion in that quarter against the 
Turks. In this he had little success ; and instead of returning 
direct to Germany he proceeded by way of Lisbon to Madrid 
He had already reconciled himself to the Catholic Church 
and seeing no prospect of returning to England with credit’ 
he decided to enter the service of the King of Spain. His ready 
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tongue stood Mm in good stead T and a scheme which he 
pressed upon Philip III, of damaging Turkey and benefiting 
Portugal by diverting the trade in Persian silk to Hormuz and 
Lisbon, led to Ms being gi ven a high post in the Mediterranean 
fleet, together with a seat upon the Council of the kingdom of 
Naples. To Naples he accordingly proceeded in 1607 ; and 
in the same year he visited again the Emperor Rudolph, who 
ei little later conferred on him the dignity of a count of the 
Roman Empire. 

If is unnecessary to follow the story in detail. Anthony 
lost his naval command early in 1610 I and from that time 
he remained in Spain, hatching endless schemes, all ending in 
futility. Meanwhile, although he was in receipt of a good 
pension from Philip, Ms extravagance was such that he was 
sinking lower and lower anil was at times almost starving. 
Alter 1636 he disappears entirely from view, and the date of 
his death is not known. 

This strange story has been admirably elucidated by 
Sir Denison Ross, who has spared no pains to unravel the 
complicated knots of the narrative. Sherley himself never 
sampled to bend the truth to Aerve hU purpose, and his state¬ 
ments are not to be relied upon ; while the other authorities 
are frequently discordant- Even now there are gaps which 
may possible be filled in time, when the Spanish archives are 
completely examined. But at nil events we have in the 
present volume a careful examination of the facts now 
available, and the result is an account full of interest of one of 
the most remarkable adventurers of the Elizabethan era. 

William Foster. 

Jainism is North India, 800 b.c.-a*d» 526, By C. J. 
Shah, with a foreword by H. Her as. 11 x 7L pp. xsiv 
4- 2&2. ills, 26, maps 2, London : Longmans Green & 
Co., 1932. 42*. 

The book is not a .summary of the Jaina doctrine, but 
rather the history of the spread and diffusion of Jainism 
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tv-ithiu (Jic limits of time indicated in the title, and the outline 
o/ the political environments In which it developed. 

There arc only a few points In which the author expounds 
his personal views. As a rule his purpose seems to have been 
tlut of compiling a clear and well-informed account of the 
results reached by scholars on the various topics connected 
with the history of Jainism. But this fact does not diminish 
the importance of the wort, since we are here confronted, for 
the first time, with an accurate and coherent account of the 
fortunes of Jainism m North India from its very beginning 
up to the cud of the Gupta dynasty. 

The so-called prehistory of Jainism has received duo 
attention, and an attempt has been made to state the difference 
of views between Pfirsva and Mah&vlra, which gives the 
author the opportunity of writing a short but fairly exact 
resume of early Jains dogmatics. On the other hand, the 
interferences of Jainism with the political powers of India 
lead him t-o examine all records, literary as well ns epigraphies I, 
from the inscription of Kliafavi'l* — whose interpretation may 
perhaps raise some doubts—to those of Mathura. When 
we consider the great amount of research work which is living 
pursued in the field of Jainism in India as well as in Europe, 
we must appreciate the diligent and useful repertoire under 
review. 

597 - Ciusekfe Tueor. 


Maiiayaxayimsaka of NaOarjuka. Vi-sva-Bhorati Studies, 
No, I ; Reconstructed Sanscrit Text, the Tibetan and 
the Chinese \ ersions with an English translation by 
V, Bhattacha*ya. 9* x 7 , pp. iv + 41. Calcutta : 
Vhva-Bharati Book Shop, 1931, Ra, 5. 

This volume contains the restored Sanskrit text, the 
English translation, the Tibetan and Chinese translations of 
a small mahayim work attributed to Nagtrjuna, The writer 
is very cautious as regards the authorship of this text. To 
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me it also appears that it cannot be attributed to the great 
Xagarjima, but rather to the Siddha K&gtrjuna* It represents 
a kind of ftnlatfa or summary of the dogmatics of Madhyamika 
as accepted also by Tan trie writers. 

The comparative notes testify to the diligence at the author, 
who hus succeeded in restoring a Sanskrit text perfectly 
intelligible, though faithfully adherent to the Tibetan trans¬ 
lation* His translation therefore marks a progress on that 
published by Yamaguchi m the Eastern Buddhist; vol. iv t 
n. 1-1 

626 . Giuseppe Tucei. 


The thanks of the Society ate also due for the following 
volumes 

Indian Idealism. By Surendranath Dasgufta. London : 

Cambridge University P w& r 1933* 10s* Cd* 

Donum Nataejcum, Oscar i vox Sydow* Od latum . 

Qfiteborgs Hogskolns Arsaknft XXXIX. 1933* 

Eisalah i KHAn i OaI (Proposals for the improvement of 
Arabic Writing). By Mohammed Am, Da e al Islam. 
Ifydeni bad t Decca 11 , 1933- 

HANDBOOK TO THE RECORDS IN THE A LIE NATION OFFICE, 

Pooka. Peshwa's Daftur. Bombay : Government Central 
Press, 1933* Is. 2d. 

Index to tub Selections from the Pbshwa's Pafiak, 
Xna. 1-25* Bombay : Government Central Press, 1933. 
4a. 9dL 

The Alexander Book* Translated into English from MHS. 
in the British Museum and Bibliotheqne Nationale* 
By Sir E. A, Wallis Budge, London : (Lxford University 
Press, 1933. U ikt. 

Some Aspjn is of the Y.lyt; PuaiNA. By V* It* It, Di ksh itar, 
Madras: University of Madras, 1933. 
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The Golden Breath. Studies in Five Ports of the New 
Imlifl. By Mflk Raj Anakd. Tin? Window of the 
East. London : John Murray. 3s. fief. 

KaRTEXWERK DER EBDMAOKETtSCHKK Fossait'SCS-E xpedi¬ 
tion EACH ZeNtral-Asien, 1926-8. Tcil l. China und 
Tibet. By Wilhelm Filch ner. Gotha: Justus Pert her, 
1933. 

Ka>o“l The Story of a Village Girl. By Sir Jog ex ora Singh, 
Lahore ; Uttar Chand Kapur. 1981. 

Leu EGANS J > KR ChLN ESI SCI! KN ScBREPTSPRAC HE, III. Chejsto- 
jiatiiie. By E. Haenisch. Leipzig : Asia Major, 1933. 
RM. 15. 

Allahabad University Studies. VoL IX. Part I (Arts 
Section). Allahabad ; Senate House, 1933. Ifs 7, As 8. 

The Herald Wind. By Clara Candlix. The Window of the 
East Series, 1933. 3a. W. 

The PhiLO-SOpuy of Yoga. By Elizabeth Sharpe. Luznc 
and Co, t 1933. 2s. Gd. 
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Professor R* Ramsay Wright* LL.D. 

Ob. 5 th Si'plcimlicr* 1033. 

Dr. Ramsay Wright wm tern at Alloa in September* 1852, 
and was educated there and at the Royal High School and 
University of Edinburgh, Before ho had fully qualified in 
medicine his attainments in biology, which lie studied under 
Professor Sir Charles Wyvilk Thomson, led to on appoint¬ 
ment to lecture on natural history in University College, 
Toronto. There he remained lor thirty-eight years* becoming 
Dean of the Faculty of Arts and Vice-President of the 
University, having held the jriftfessorship of biology for many 
years, and receiving the title of Emeritus Profc^or when lie 
retire i i in 1912* He wrote iminv valuable articles on zoology t 
including a report on Fish and Fisheries of Ontario. Beside 
these, Ms work at Toronto was remarkable for his capacity 
as a teacher, and for his having introduced into the medical 
curriculum the teaching of practical biology so early us 1875* 

Its addition to lib attainm- 1 Ms in science he was an unusually 
competent linguist with a wide knowledge of the Hussies, 
Hebrew* and half a dozen European languages, including 
Russian. He read widely in literature and had n cultured 
taste in art and music. The universities of Toronto and 
Edinburgh both honoured him with the degree of LL.D. 

Though he became a member of this Society only in 1927 
his interest in Oriental subject a was much earlier. Attracted 
to the study of Persian by Heron-Allen's works on Omar 
Khayyam he proceeded to leara Arabic also. He had intended 
on settling in Oxford, near his friend Sir William Osier to 
continue biological research, blit wm diverted by the War, 
during which he did valuable service on the Rsmcw of the 
Foreign Pnm, for which his knowledge of European languages 
specially fitted him* In 1919 his translation of n Persian 
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primer on medicine (Rodleian Kn. IG17) appeared in a volume 
of contributions on physical and medical research presented 
to Sir William Osier by pupils and friends. He then settled 
down to edit and translate with notes a treatise on astrology 
by Abu'I Ray ban al-Biruni. His only publication on this 
subject which occupied him so long was & note in German, 
identifying a Persian referred to by Greaves in hia 

Adrommim qm&fatn (1050), which appeared in the pro¬ 
ceedings of the Physico* Medical Society of Erlangen (1920-7). 
Rut his edition of al-Elrfmfs treatise is complete s and it is 
hoped it will appear short I v, 

R. Burn. 

Jessie Payne Mitrgolioiiih 

On the 18th of August, 1933, the last direct link with 
the Thesaurus Syriatus was broken. Ko scholar could 
mention the name of the late Mrn, Margo! iouth without 
a reference to her illusl riou> father ami his monumental 
work, as it was she who, with tin help of her fcband, 
brought to a successful end the last part of the book from 
the middle of the letter Shit* to the end of Ttvt. Trained 
in the domain of Syriac lexicography tinder the expert super¬ 
vision of her father, she undertook also* in 1903. some eight 
years ;dter hi* death, to publish an abridged English edition 
of the rifwimu, under the title of A VmnpwdiwM Syriac 
Dktimmnj. In this work she followed a happy da media 
1h j tween her father's highly scientific work and the more 
popular hsicoj\ Syriacvm of Brock vlnumn and Dtrtiateirutm 
Syriaeo-Laiimtm of Rrun T which hud appeared almost 
simultaneously in 1895. These two works (esjtecially the 
latter) give the Latin equivalents of Syriac words, often 
without any explanatory examples or phrases, while 
Mm. MargoUouth supplies to her readers all the specifically 
Syriac expressions found in the more commonly read authors. 
One of the most difficult tasks of a lexicographer is this 
happy selection of the terms and expressions w hich he intends 
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to explain in relation to the frequency of their occurrence 
in the literature of the ltingiui' , i i , 

As there is no finality in any dictionary so long us new 
text* ore being discovered and new works printed. 
Mrs. Maigolicmth further undertook the gigantic task of 
bringing the Themvma up to date, by writing a supplement 
to «t, which she published in I0S7, under the title of Supple- 
mttl to the Thesaurus Syriacug. Twenty-seven years had 
elapsed between the publication of the Tkesaurtu and the 
ppearancf of its ^appletneut. She sjwnt all those years 
in r< ading 8yntc hooks that were gradually being printed, 
and m perusing unedited texts that had not fallen under 
icr fathers notice. The same masterly hand that was 
used in compiling the Thesaurus is seen in every jKige of 
its Suppk ment. Mrs. Margoliouth's Supplement may in 
future be further supplemented, hut it wSU bo many years 
before it is superseded. 

It follows from what has been said that Mrs. Margoliouth 
could not Lave written many hooks. The technical and 
scientific character of her main work did not give her leisure 
,,r **7 farth ® r "Titing except some short reviews and 
nrtidiw, but to her may truly refer the wort Is of the Latin 

- Tmteo huminem mutts libri, The writer rememliers 
>avmg met m 1927 an eminent Orientalist who had been 
Woodstock Road, Oxford, where Professor and 
Mrs. Margoliouth then lived. “The house,’' he said, “is not 
a • 7 T' but a store-house of erudition, where Mis. Margoliouth, 

V* extensiv ^ Syrhe knowledge, supplies the last volume 
ol a living enevdopjedia.” 

A Word must here lie said of the tender affection and 
genuine love that Mrs. Margoliouth felt for all the branches 
°. i lin P°rtant Syrian Church, in the history and literature 
of wheh she was «, well versed. Her love was even stronger 
► ie Lost Syrian or Nestomn section of it, and the last 

<k ‘ Hlt with the Sild <*f h* present 
™ ' t iC <,Ar<?ct ‘I^ccndant of an ecclesiastical hierarchy 
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which forcenturies hold under its spiritual sceptre the Eastern 
kiilf uf Christendom, which stretched from the Mediterranean 
shores to Manchuria, and from the Caspian Sea to the Indian 
Ocean, This devotion to the cause ol the Nestomns, which 
she carried to her death-bed, began from the time when, with 
Professor MailedSouth, she paid a visit to their country 
and saw the oppressing yoke under which they lived, 

EifruHm VMtrr manual! 

A. Mingana. 


Professor A* A. iltvun 

By the death of Professor Be van the Society loses one of 
its oldest members, whose profound erudition hod bog been 
priced by the inner circle ol those concerned with Orientalism. 
He will be sadly mused at international gatherings, where, 
speaking both French and German perfectly, he was so often 
an honoured ami delightful guest. It seems fitting that the 
Lord Almoner's Professorship of Arabic, which lie- hold during 
forty years, should expire with him ; no one coming after 
him could have given to the Chair such distinction anil dignity 
as he did, nor was he embarrassed by the fact that the stipend 
was almost jis nominal as the official duties attached to it. 
Regarding the events of his life little need be said here, and 
indeed there b not much to say. Except for brief periods in 
vacation he rarely left Cambridge : Trinity College, of which 
he was elected Fellow in 18SK). remained his home till the end. 
He was also a Follow of the British Academy. Educated at 
Lausanne and Stnissburg, Be van had already bid the 
foundations of his immense Semitic learning when in 1884 
he came from Koldefcft to William Wright* Their influence 
appears in all hm work ; with the former he kept up a pretty 
regular correspondence covering about half a century. 
Although Arabic whs the main subject of Jus studies he knew 
Hebrew and Syriac equally well, while his knowledge of Persian 
literature, especially Firdausi and JaMhnldin Runn. went 
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far deeper than his modesty would allow Him to admit. Apart 
from n Commentary on the Boot of Daniel, still described by 
experts as a masterpiece. Ills, most important work was done 
in the field of Arabian poetry, and it is very characteristic 
that lie undertook it. not for any reasons of his own, but in 
oitler to carry out the wishes and complete the labours of 
friends who lmd passed array. JIih edition of the Noq&’id of 
Javj'r and Fatftadaq in three large volumes [1905-1912) is 
a magnificent tribute of pietas to Ids old teacher William 
Wright. On tiie death of Kir (buries Lyatl, with whom he 
virtually collaborated in preparing the text and translation of 
the MufujduUipjdt, Sevan compiled the admirable Indexes 
published in the Gibb Series (1924), Ills critical powers were 
extraordinary, anil he never spared himself. Other scholars 
may have cherished as high ideals, but few can have succeeded 
m living up to them so thoroughly. On one occasion he came 
to hm colleague, K. G, Browne, looking so distressed that 
Browne thought some calamity must have befallen him ; 
it turned out, however, that he had just discovered a slight, 
metrical flaw in a single verse of his edition of the Naqd'id. 

I rememiicr nskinu him whether he could give me the reference 
to a word omitted in Flugel's Concordance to the Qur'in ; 
next day 1 received a note containing not only tliat but also 
a list of nearly a dozen similar mistakes, which he had entered 
in his own copy. The value of Ids contributions to Arabic 
lexicography is veil known. These form but a small part of 
the material which, several years ago, he begun to arrange 
and hoped eventually to publish us a supplement to existing 
dictionaries. Unfortunately the work, as he has left it, com¬ 
prises less than a quarter of the Arabic alphabet. Sevan 
spent nnu’h time in lecturing, and those who, like the present 
writer, enjoyed the glaring contrast between his method and 
Browne a would probably agree that each in his own way made 
a deep and lasting impression upon them. As this notice 
ran but Lint at the personal qualities which endeared Be van 
to his friends, let me conclude ft with some word, written 
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from Egypt by a former pupil of his and mine : ,L Hi* memory 
will Always be for me a great inspiration, and his many kind- 
nesses I ahull ever remember with groat gratitude. Having 
known him and studied with him, ! fed that I have known 
and studied under the great Gchuhr* of the nineteenth century , 
from whom lie learnt and whose accuracy and enthusiasm he 
so faithfully reflected?' 

R. A. Ktchouboit, 


Dr. Robert Hnllitiay 

Bom at Fnuldhouse, a smaU village in West Lothian > on 
28th March. 1 £tf>4 p Robert Heilliday died at MziuLmaiin Burma, 
on 1st July* 1933, He had been a member of our Society 
ail ICC 1909. The soil of a miner, lie went as a very young 
lad into the coalpit, but continued his education in his spare 
time for n number of years* during which he acquired a 
knowledge of Greek, Latin, and Hebrew, with u view to the 
mission field. Having thus and otherwise qualified, he 
arrived in Burma u* a duly accredited missionary towards 
the end of 1392. spent more than seventeen years in that 
capacity at Ye, then twelve more at Phnipatlmm, Siam, and 
Jin ally returned to Burma to continue hi* missionary work 
at Mauhnain. In course of time lie had become well versed 
Iel Burmese and Siamese and had id so acquired a considerable 
knowledge of Pali. But his actual mkdonarv work, both 
in Burma and Siam, was among the Mona* and in their 
language he was fncil# print*'px. His Mon-English dictionary; 
published in 1922, is the only one and in later years he added 
many words and phrase. 1 ! in his own interleaved copy, which 
may serve some day an the nucleus of a supplement. Besides 
a number of contributions to the Jountfil of tin* Burma 
Research Society, be produced in IDS 7 a monograph on the 
Mona under the title The Takings* edited several Mon texts 
and inscriptions, and translated the whole of the Hid Testa¬ 
ment into the language* In 1932 the University of Rangoon 
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conferred on him tho honorary degree of D.Litt. in recognition 
of his scholarly work. 

To me he had been an intimate friend and highly valued 
consultant and collaborator for a i|u«rter of a century ; 
and I uni deeply in his debt for the ungrudging help which 
he never failed to give when 1 referred to him, as 1 often did, 
some obscure point in the Mon inscriptions of Burma which 
I was engaged in editing, I endeavoured to pay an install 
ment of my obligation! hy giving him stick assistance as I 
routd when lie was editing the Mon inscriptions of Siam, 
which appeared in 1930 in the IhtUdin de VEnM, Fmjipoiw 
>IE*irente-orient. But in tliis connection I could do but 
little ■ and for many acta of kindness and hospitality received 
at his hands, and from his family, I must needs remain a 
debtor. 1 do not think he would have wished it to be other¬ 
wise, for 1 never met a more unselfish man, 

G, 0. Blah den. 
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The Libyan Desert 

On fitb July, 193*% Mr, \V. B. K. Sbaw\ who* as an 
archaeologist! had been i member of Major R, A. Bagnnld** 
last two expeditions to the Libyan Desert, in the latter's 
absence abroad, read a paper before the Society, Much of 
what follows U taken from Major Baguold’a article in the 
Journal of the Royal Geographical Society for August and 
September, 1933. 

The lecturer told us how the Libyan Desert, the eastern - 
roost part of the Sahara, lias remained, up to a comparatively 
recent date, one of the least known areas of the world. In 
size about six times that of the British Isles, it. is mainly a 
featureless expanse of gravel, rock or sand, ilotted with a 
number of oaais-depreasionft where the desert surface has 
been eroded down far enough to tap the artesian water- 
supplies. in the desert, rain seldom falls and these springs 
are IjeJieved to he fed by rains which,, falling on the mountains 
of Emiedi and Tibc-sti In the north-east comer of French 
Equatorial Africa, are conducted northwards towards the 
oases through the underlying sandstone strata. 8ome of the 
bigger oases of the north, as Da kill a and Kharga, support 
targe populations, Laqiya, Sdima and Bir Natnrn in the 
south, however, are uninhabited and are little more than holes 
on the desert. 

Ancient routes connected the muses ami followed the 
Mediterranean coast. From north to south the desert was 
(Tossed bv one caravan road, the Darb el Arha'in or Forty 
Days’ Road, which ran from Assist on the Xlle to K&bb£, 
the former capital of Darfur. The countless camel skeletons 
along its now unt reversed course are simple proof of ita former 
importance as a trade route between Egypt and the eawtem 
Sudan* 

In the waitings of the classical and medieval geographers 
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we rind descriptions of the oases and the coastal strip, hut of 
the lit-urt of the- desert they know little or nothing. In arcsis 
so conveniently blank t he early rurtogra pliers drew fantastic 
beasts or men sheltering from the blazing sun beneath ail 
uprated and parasol-like foot. 

Apart from the pioneer camel journeys of Kolilfs, Hatdiflg- 
King and Haa&andn* it is the use of motor transport since 
the Weir hv Keittal el Dili, Baguold, Bcadndh f-laytoii anti 
others, vhicb has made possible the penetration of the heart 
of the desert. Experience has shown that with light ears, 
amongst which the Ford has pride of place* most types of 
country van be successfully if arduously negotiated. The 
exploration of the so nth-western part of the Libyan Desert 
owes something to the Senuasi leaders who, having moved 
their headquarters from Jaghbuh to Eulara Ossto in the 
'nineties* sent out parties thence to explore the surrounding 
deserts, 

liii an area now so desolate the signs of man's habitation in 
the past, are surprising. Every expedition to the Libyan 
Desert brings back evidence in the form of ruck pictures, 
implements, stone r* roles and pottery of the former occupa¬ 
tion of places now’ hundreds of miles'from the nearest water. 
Of rock pictures the most remarkable are those at the mountain 
mass of Gcbet T T Weinat in the south-western comer of 
Egyptian territory, In some of which TAhbe Breuil finds 
striking resemblances of style both to the Bikdhinun art of 
South Africa and to the pcitzoglyphs of Eastern Spain, In 
these and many other groups of painting the camel is never 
depicted. They are thus presumably earlier than the Roman 
Period, at which date the camel came into general use in 
North Africa. Some of the pictures are very much older 
still: Breuil considers some of those at Uweinat to l>e of 
Lpper Paleolithic date. Balrcolitha have been found over 
most of the Libyan Desert, and it is dear that up to Midi lie 
Paleolithic times man was free to wander there at wilb 1 
1 K, S. ^ndfun], Q/ng. Journal. SeptBiaber + 19^3, p, 
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Later on, aridity set in and the dwellers on the high desert 
were driven in to the oases or the Kile valley. Nevertheless 
implements of neolithic type are found in abundance in 
areas now desert, and this surest* that even after the arid 
conditions which we now know hail begun, temporary settle¬ 
ment may still have been possible in favoured localities. 

One of the most interesting problems of the Libyan Desert 
is that of its sand formations. Prom the softer sandstones 
near the coast, from which they are principally derived, Hand 
grains are constantly lieing driven southwards by the pre¬ 
vailing northerly winds. In the desert under the Influence of 
those tv bids, but in a manner which u at present far from 
being clearly understood, the sands arrange themselves with 
almost uncanny regularity and symmetry into a number of 
remarkable formations, Those are of three main types:_ 

(o) Dunes, which may occur as elongated masses of sand 
with a scries of intermittent crests and whose axis is parallel 
to the direction of the prevailing wind. The individual dune- 
lines may In- anything up to 300 feet high, half a mile wide, 
and Home have uu unbroken length of 3t> or JO miles in 
which the alignment will be almost perfectly maintained. 
The great Sand Sea along the Egypt-Libya boundary is 
composed of parallel dune ranges such us these. A remark¬ 
able instance is the Harrow Abu Moharik 9une belt- which, 
starting near Buharin Oasis, runs for an almost continuous 
length of 250 miles. A second type of dune is the crescentic 
or barchmt, best described us a circular dome of sand, from 
the leeward side of which a large bite has been taken, leaving 
a steep concave face pointing downwind- Barchans frequently 
congregate together, but the structure of the individual dune 
is preserved. A scries of barchan dunes is often seen marchinir 
ch ccftcfo, n across fiat desert; their sharply defined limits 
give the impression that the sand is kept continually swept 
up into the dune as with a broom. 

(6) Sand-sheets,— This terra has been applied to the vast 
expanses of flat, featureless and usually firm sand. The 

J1L»S. JA\[’AHY | 5 
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largest of these h that west of Sclinm Oiuds covering nn area 
of some 20,600 square miles* Dr* Sand ford considers that 
those sand-sheets represent the final stage of arid denudation . 1 

(c) The third tyjie consists of the sand undulations which 
cover a large area round Lat. 18 N. T Long, 2o E. They are 
without crests or any very definite alignment and form a 
billowy &ea of sand mounds about $H| yards from summit 
to summit. 


Recent Discoveries at Per&epolis 

On 21&t September, 10M. Dr, Errnit Hcrzfdd gave a lecture 
at the rooms of the Society upon some of the recent discoveries 
made at Fersepolis. It will he remembered that Dr. Herzfeld 
has been lent by the University of Berlin to the University 
of Chicago to act an Fie hi Director of the Archeological 
Expedition to Perscpolisand the neighbourhood. He told us 
that PcrscpoliSg at un altitude of fj p CXM> feet and nn the latitude 
of Cairo, is uitunted in a plain of extremely fertile soil, ringed 
about by mountains, watered by two rivers, and always 
destined to 1m? inhabited by men os the climate is healthy. 
In the cliffs of the mountain* there are unexplored caves, 
where neolithic remains form the surface deposit with perhaps 
more from older civilizations hrlow. So* just as cultivable 
plants have their habitat iit mountain oua regions and were 
acclimatized by men in the low alluvial plains, the very 
earliest stages of human civilization seem to have originated 
in the mountains before men settled in the plains* 

Sot far from the Athfcmcnian terra re, two small mounds 
appear in the plum, of which one has been explored. Except 
for a thin stratum of mediaeval -Midniminednn graves, it 
consists of but one settlement. The decay of the houses, 
built merely of clay, not even of sou-dried bricks, has caused 
the formation of the mound* Some unknown event must have 
caused the sudden desertion of the village, as complete wls 


1 K. S, SiLEidfanjt Op. rit.* p, 2J7. 
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of hbuteholi utensils were found in tic rooms in their original 
portion* just os they lad hern left about 0 3 00(i year* ago. 
But neither tombs nor human bones have been discovered* 
The village is a large agglomeration of small rectangular 
rooms, courtyards and passages, like a vast bee-hive, with 
no distinct and separate houses. Apparently social and 
matrimonial conditions were totally different from those to 
which we are accustomed in Europe — very narrow and low 
doors, and extremely small window's or air-holes are preserved, 
and sometimes also the red and w hite paint which covered the 
clay-coating of the waits, and even hearths and cooking 
utensils, some with the remains of food in them* have survived. 
Instruments and implements, such as knives h saws* scrapers, 
etc., of stone, flint, and day* stone amulets and buttons used 
as scab and their impressions on the clay stoppers of jugs, 
ftruall id oh [for the most part beheaded probably because 
they did not fulfil their promise) and ex-voto-likc figurines 
of animals also came to light. The people were peaceful 
cattle-breeders and agricult urists, and, except for atone mace- 
heads and clay sling-stones, they owned tio weapons at all, 
Numerous small potters* kilns show that the main product 
of the village h ft most artistic pottery, was made on the spot. 
In spite of ail the varieties in shape and design, this mono¬ 
chrome pottery 1 m of one period and style only* Two groups 
(only rarely represented), be. a coarser ware with poor designs 
and a very thin ware with only linear and spare ornaments., 
may be neglected here. Already a superficial comparison 
with the pottery of Susa I t which the Perse polls pottery 
resembles in quality and general appearance* shows that the 
style of Pernspolis is the predecessor and ancestor of Suss 1. 
In the Fempolift pottery we find as dominating motives, 
every single detail, which in Sosa I has become a secondary 
dement in a rich and complicated ensemble. And that, 
movement continues. In Mh&Wttftd the wealth of Susa I 

» Sm m Iraniedw ItenkmAJcr ”, by E. Hentfdd, IKE. 
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motives is already to certain Bet schemed. In 

Persepolis wo can note the complete freedom of invention 
and imagination, not yet limited by fixed aesthetic In tvs 
nor long tradition : in Susa I we see the same art. but shap'd 
into fixed types, an art xavnut ; while in Nihawand there 
is already n reduction to relative poverty, At Susa, three 
strata of different character separate style I from style IL 
and in Sumer there occurs a Hiunkr difference between 
al Ubaid, which conratpondii to L and Jnmdat Xusr. 
Those three stages, all previous to history which begins with 
documents intelligible to us about 3100 rx., may easily 
cover the whole fourth millennium and place Pcrecpalis at 
the end o! the fifth millennium me. 

The authorization granted by the Persian Government to 
the Oriental Institute of the University ol Chicago included all 
antique sites in a radius of 10 km, around Pcitiepolis. So 
far no copper- or bron ze-age sites have I wen explored, but 
as there b a number of such mounds, we hope to find remains 
of those intermediary periodic. Jvear the Royal Tombs at 
Naqebd-Euatam, under a Sasanirm relief representing 
Bahrain IL were found the remains of an Elamite rock 
sculpture, showing several worshippers before two gods 
enthroned on snaked. It, is similar to the rock sculpture of 
Kurangun (in the direction of Susa), and certainly not later 
than the middle of the second millennium B.t% It may lie 
taken rs a document of Elamite rule over Mnnnfasht, the 
plain of Persepolis. 

Perec polis is a Greek name, not ilsihtI before Alexander the 
Great. The name ought to he Persopolis, and it may be that 
Persepolis alludes to the jwrtM, lhe destruction of the town 
by Alexander. The old Persian name in one of the inscrip¬ 
tions h simply Parsa, the name of people, laud, and capital 
being the same. 

An isolated rock n separated from the hills in the back' 
ground by a narrow valley, suggested to the architects of 
Darius the idea of creating the huge terrace. The rock was 
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levelled into different terraces, the valley filled up with the 
debris, the entire area surrounded by a lingo fortification- 
wall of sun-dried bricks on a base of colossal stones 18 metres 
high, which climbs up flier hill at the back of the terrace to a 
height of about 100 metres. The existence of an elaborate 
drainage system, following the plan of the main buildings 
(but made before their construction), proves that from the 
beginning a plan existed according to which the whole work 
was executed. 

The history of Persepolis was partly known from its inscrip¬ 
tions which hud already been investigated a oenttirv ago. 
The excavations have added a large mtmW of new ones. 
The most sensational are those on two paijs of gold and 
silver tablets. 33 cm. square, which prove to be the foundation 
documents of the great Apadimu of Darius. The inscription 
is identical with one discovered 10 years ago at Ramadan, 
on a pair of gold mid silver tablets only a quarter of that 
«*. These were purchased by the Persian Government for 
the Museum to be founded in Teheran. Other foundation 
inscriptions on atone from the Harem of Xerxes and the Hall 
of Hundred Columns (Artnxcrxcs 1) are richer in historic 
facts. Inscriptions on enamelled bricks from a frieze on the 
top of the walls of the great Apadana of Darius, but inscribed 
with the name of Xerxes, could lie reconstructed out id some 
hundred fragments. According to those inscriptions, the 
building of Persepolis had lieen begun between 518 and 515 b,c., 
more probably in 518 b.c. Under Darius' reign the terrace, 
the small palace of Darius, and the great Apadanu were nearly 
finished, probably the main gateway and part of the wall's 
also. Of the harem there seems to have teen executed only 
the foundation. Xerxes began the Hall of Hundred Columns, 
completed the buildings left unfinished under During, including 
his own small palace, the ladixh, and changed the harem 
completely. The Hall of Hundred Columns was finally 
completed under Artaxerxes T. That means a period of at 
least GO years for the entire work. Some slight later changes 
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an? of no importance, Peiwpolia was never completely 
finished, 

Qur expedition lias recount meted p with as few alterations 
as possible, one hrdf of the Hareru ol Xerxes, and is using 
the palace of Queen Amnestris for our work. All the 
parts made of stone were preserved : the plan was complete, 
the heights (wing given by the doon* and the huge monolitlm 
that form the ante's of the portico. Only wood and sun- 
dried bricks had to he replaced. The wood columns and 
door wings were men Idled after those in the rock-eut royal 
tombs. The reconstruction was rather an experiment from 
the esthetic point ol view, hut proved fairly Succeed id. 
It teaches something, which could not Ik* appreciated before : 
the effect of the old sculptures in their original form, the 
covered rooms, etc,, and it becomes evident how entirely 
this sculpture is dominated by architectural ideas. 

It was not. certain whether excavations would reveal much 
at a place where so much was still standing above the ground. 
As a matter of fuel the earth into which the colossal brick 
walls of the buildings have dissolved, covers the original soil 
to a much greater height than one could possibly have 
Imagined, at some places to a height of 8 metres, h is also 
a peculiarity of the limestone Impregnated with bituminous 
matter, which is used for the sculptures, to suffer from heat 
and front, hut not to deteriorate at. all when protected by the 
humidity in the earth. The sculptures appear with a surface 
us intact uj if they hud been made but yesterday, and our 
discoveries, both in extent and beauty* have cut indy changed 
the appearance of Perse polls* As usual it Is the staircases 
that are profusely decorated. We were so happy us to 
uncover a vast cour ttkonneur from which one staircase. 
BO metres in width, leads up to the great Apadanu of Darius, 
and a smaller one to n monumental entrance of the highest 
level of the terrace with the small palaces ol Darius and 
Xerxes. 

This smaller staircase shorn hundreds of Pensian* Median, 
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iiotl Susian high officials and guards, in various posture, 
under anus, or waiting and conversing with cacti other, 
which remind us of the description in Pseudo-Anstoteles’ 
Dt: M umfo of the Aehicmenian palaces of Agbatana. 

The great rtaltt*sc ol the A pud an a represents the Festival 
of the Xeiv Year; to the right the regiments of the Guards, 
the Horse Guards, the king's chariot and other figures p awaiting 
the arrival, on the left wing, of the long procession of tw en ty- 
three different nations of the empire, offering their gifts 
or annual tribute to the great king. The enormous picture, 
arranged in three hands, of which the development would 
exceed 400 metres in length, U like an ethnographic museum 
full of moat fascinating details, and in a study in itself. By 
comparison with thirty figures on the tombs of Darina and 
Artaxerxes 11 or III, above which their names arc written, 
almost all the twenty-three nations of the tribute procession 
can he identified, ft is, therefore, both jjh a historical and 
geographical document most important for our knowledge 
of [3u a extent and essence of the Achaj-menian empire, and, 
considered as a work of art T a monument, without which a 
proper understanding of Achcemenhn culture cannot be 
appreciated* These sculptures are almost contemporary 
with the Parthenon friezes, yet they belong to another 
world. Achtemenian art b the very last and most glorious 
stage of the art. of the Ancient East of which it is the absolute 
end* In spite of all its beauty and perfection it was doomed 
to perish. 

Among the small finds, not belonging to architecture and 
sculpture, is to l>e mentioned the discovery of two little 
archive chambers in the fortification wall: not apparently 
the archives of the State! but either military or judicial 
records. There are alwut 10,000 intact pieces, 10*000 more 
or less complete onus, and probably more than 
fragments* The sba])es vary greatly, from the largest ever 
known to the smallest. They are mostly in Elamite cuneiform, 
and will require yea u of labour and study to Ih? deciphered. 
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Among them are about 500 small pieces with Aramaic writing 
in ink, A» an exception there was found one piece- perhaps 
there arc more—in Phrygian letters and language. 

At the foot of the royal terrace, where the stones of a large 
window with the figures of a f lost-Aeha. j memail king and his 
queen were lying on the ground, a vast fire-temple has been 
excavated* with a number of Greek dedicatory inscriptions, 
probably of fire altars. In those inscription s occur the oldest 
identifications of ZuFoastriau deities with Greek gods. The 
flute h t according to the type of the script, style of 
sculptures and some coins found in the ruins, very shortly 
after the time of Alexander. 

Probably Persepolis was merely a royal residence at Jill 
times, and the remains of monumental buildings in the plain 
below the terrace look more like annexes of the palaces 
than a town. The* proper town appears to have been Istakhr* 
at a distance of about three miles. There some trial trenches 
have been made, with results no promising that the work 
will Ik- continued, 80 far. the existence of three j^eriods, 
early Mohammedan. Basanian (or Parthian) and .lebuimenum* 
has been established. < ijder periods are expected* Among 
the finds are architectural remains which show a hitherto 
unknown mixture of purely Achcemcniaci and purely Greek 
styles. They probably belong to the period immediately 
after the conquest, and show how the new ideas that invaded 
Persia at that time were adopted and implanted on traditional 
forms without any deeper understanding or real amalgamation* 
It is not* unlike what ie Happening to-day. It is a style, 
interesting from the nrchwologioal, and more so from the 
psychological, point of view, but one that had no hope of 
endurance. 

0M Persian art* ns the last stage of Ancient Eastern art, 
died in the flames of Perse polls, in the fire raised by Alexander 
the Great. " 
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Notices 

Copes of every article published in the Journal are Avail¬ 
able for purchase at the time of publication. In the case of a 
few of the older Journals, the copies of certain articles are 
sold ont T but m most cases they are still obtainable. The 
cost varies in accordance with the number of pages and. 
plates, but the average price is about Is* fid. or 2s. each* 


Will Library Subscribers whoso subscriptions are paid 
through agents and who desire that their names should 
appear in the List of Members for next year kindly send 
their nanus to the Secretary, either direct or through their 
agent, before 1st April. 


In connection with the Notice on p. 7GG of JR AS, for 
July, 1933, the Index to the JOURNAL for the period 1920-29,. 
inclusive, is published as a Supplement to the January, 1931, 
Number. 

Further single copies may be obtained from the Secretary 
at the prices shown on p r 2 of cover. 
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f . E, A. \V. 0, The Darnells at Patna, 

Indian Ari and Letter#, New Series, YoL vti, No. 1, first isatte 

for 1933. 

Stem t Philippe. The Music of India and the Theory of the 
Raga. 

Palestine Ej ^oration Fund. October, im Sixty-fifth Year, 
■Starkey, J. L. 1 ell Dnwcir (a Lecture). 

1 honing D. W. EndJor: A Sncred Spring. 

Journal of the Munehcsttf Egyptian and Qrtenhd Socitlij. No. xviii, 

1933. 

jV\!. lr Cuneiform Tablet from Sip pur (?)* with plates. 

Hailton, P. Stame Remain* of the Ancient Near blast. 

Oceania. Vd. id T No. 3 + March, 1933. 

Elkm, A. P. Totcstqiam in North-Western Australia. 
rlQLliEigton, Halph, Psychological A*pecte of Culture Contact. 

Vol. iii. No. 4 r Jnne 1 1933. 

Slmpir&j L. Are the Oniony Javanese Polynesian * 
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Capell, A- The Structure of the Oc^imcc languages. 

Elkin, A. P. Totemism in North-Western Australia. 

The Journal of the Siam Society. VcL xxvj, Pnrt % October, 

1933, 

H.H. Prince Ilham Nivat. The I inscriptions of Wat l'h ra Jetuhom 
Bjimririp Fritz, PreKistoricftl Rcsrarchen in Siam. 

-Transcription from Siamese into Roiium L'hniactciT.. 

Journal of the American Oriental Society* YoL lid, No. 3* 
September* 1933* 

Schmidt K N. Problems concerning the Origin of some of the 
Great Oriental Religions. 

Bullet it i r/f Vt nstil tit Fm nmh d' A rcheo logk Orientate. To me x xxi i i P 

im 

Les Probl^mcs de la Fidlustnire Egypt ieirncu 

Lei? " Den^Terres Tp ou lea Provinces EthnograjAiquc*. 

He I’Ggyptc- imx Epoqa&a de b Pierre Polio, 

JtMiruol Asuititptc, Tome cfxxiit No. h Janvier Mars, 19i33- 
Lsvi, M_ S. Le 41 Tokhurien 

Hapicnnuer, M. Syateme de transcription die Palphabrt coma* 
Ernie ftes Etude* I skimdptes. Cahier Lv, Annee, 1932. 
IvanoWp Vladimir (avtK! nne table}, Notes sur YVmmiil-Kitdb 
dea Inma+^licns de I'Asie Cent rale. 

Knins, Paul. La liibliogmpliie UnmeHonno de V. Ivannw. 

Sifria, Reiw dArt Oriental d (TArcheotegti:. Tome xiv, 1933. 
ScIniefTer, Claude F-A* fondles de Minet-cl-Bekki et de 
Rns Shff mwL Qiiatrietne camp Ague (printemi^ 1932) 
(PI. ix-xviL) 

Yirollenud, Charles La Noisome dee dteux gracious et beaux. 
Poenle phenicien do Has Shamra. 

Jbm Major. YoL ix, Fnase. 3, Teil 3, 1933. 

Konow p Stem War 1 ‘ Tochariwh ” die Spmcho det Toolurer ? 
HaenbeK E. Din letztesi Fddaflge Cicggia Han s und sein Tod* 
-Naeb tier tt-dasiatisclien Pl)eribrening. 

Islam tea, ZeitschrifL Band vi. Heft i, 1933. 

Fisher* A. Cbcr Finger-ZnhlenfigumS bei den Arabern. 
Brlunlieh, E. BwMge aur Gescllsehaftsardnnog dor arabbehen 
Beduinenstinme. 

Odtmahschc Zeitschrifi. None Folge. 9, Jahrg. Dor Gaoaen 
Reihe, 19. Jah rg. Heft 5 P 1933. 

Btirclmidt 0. Kuan rno Porrrflnn der sfldlichen SunpDynaatie. 
Mit 3 Tafeln, 
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Chose, A- Borne u^publislia] curly CGU Portrait Sculpt lirth, 
With 2 Hates. 

Zeitoekrifi far Inddogxt und Immsdk. Rand 9, Heft 2 P 1035. 
Henning, W- Das Ycrbutn des Mittetpemschen der Turfiin- 

frugniEMitc. 

Bijilwjtn tot tie Turtle Land- or Volkenhmdc van NederkmdscH- 
JirftiL M 90, jm 

Ossfinbraggeii* van F, D, E. Prof Mr, Comelis van Yollenfioven 
ala ontdekker van Let Adntrccht* (Met pocret-J 
Berg, C. CL Be fiwa-hymne van do Arjuduwhvaliii, 

Erjh, van TL Ken morkwaardige Garoedn-voorstelling op cen 
Hindoo Javan urclu* brcuiMD hangkbk, (Met vier afbeeh 
dinged.) 

StuUerbfiju, F. W_ Oudheidlnmdige uantockeningcin (Mot I 
plaat.) 

JoyoboD, H. H Vert tiling von {Saiga XXI van get OucF 

jnv&unsche Rarnuyuns. 

Gouda, J* Agastypunva, con Oiid-Jowaan^:li proan-geschrift. 

Tijdtckrift voor IndmAe Tool-, Jjtmd-en YoUccnkundt, DeellxzBi, 
Aflevering 2 CD 3, 1033, 

Wrens, J. L. Het Borlijiisclie Ardhufirfbeeld cn do hijietttDgff* 
bcatdem van Kptonogara. 

Cnic<|, K. C. De figtiren op lict nchtate terms van Tjandi 
TjSta. 

- Een Relief in het Ratavi&aseh Museum, afkomatig 

vnn Tjandi Tigmvnngu 

Stuttcrheim, W, F. Nam hrift op bet art, van Ir. J. L. Moons, 
get itch 1 1 Het Hcrlijftsche Ardhanari-heeld cn 3e hiizettiiigs- 
Widen van Krfeanagara *\ 

Ada Orientaliu, Vo], xii, Para* E r 1955. 

K«inou\ Rten, The Arapacann Alphabet and the Bakas. 

Thomas, F. W. Some Xutea on the Klarosthi Documents from 
Chinese Turkestan, 

M nlfenden s 8tuiirt. A Specimen of the Sang pang DLalect v 

Afernorw della R, Accodemia Xftiim idle dei L%n&*i Class? d{ 
Scieme Moral*. Storied e Fifotoffieltf. (Anno reexxx.) Serb vi T 
VoL v p F&soicnlo i T 1933, ad. 

Ftniani, Giuseppe, I* Categoric c gli Ermenetitici fli Afistoteb 
Bella versjono .sirioca di Giorgio delle Nexioni. 

IkdetiiH do Jnxtiiirio Va&co da (Jama. Xo, 18, 1933. 
Firatnbucar, J\ Porttiguesca e Mara to a. (Contimm^sio.) 
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Abal Hu^ti 'All, AfehbSt f ud-D»wljit- l&^aLjuqiyyn * * - Ed, 
by Muhammad IqM ... (Funjnb IMv. Or* Publications.) 
9£ X 6J+ Lahore, 1933. 

From Messrs. Moti Lai Banarsi Da&ti. 
Allen, Bernard M., The Rc, Horn Sir Ernest Satow, G.C.M.G, 
A Memoir ... 9 X bj, London, 1953. 

Ftow Hwf. Kcguv Paul. 
Amsterdam, Koloniaal frwUtnut, fiida in bet Yoll m n l r n f i di g 
Museum- 8, Kieuw Gurnee. 12, Romeo, 54 X B, Aputfer- 
da a a , 1933. From the Kolon uml In*t it ituf+ 

Bombay Presidency, Prof. Peterson's Report on the Search 
for Sanskrit MSS- in the Bombay Circle, 1882-83 ; 83-81 : 
81-86; 86-92. 4 vok (J.B.R,R.A.S. r Extra Nos. II T 44, 
49 a.) D X G, 1883-1894- 

From the India Office Library* 
Boutlet, P, and Bourgeois, B-+ BiMiographie do l lirfo-Chioe 
Fran^aifle, 1930 . . . (E,F,E.O.) 11x8. Hunm r 1M1 

FireAawtfe. 

Breasted, J- II-, The Dawn of Conscience ... X 6. fa 
y*r4 T 1933. From Atom* Charles Scribner'* Son*- 

Browne, L E. F The Eclipse of Christianity in Asia ... 9 X 0. 

C&mbri£g* t 1933. From the Cambridge Cnitermty Pn <*. 
Budge, Sir E A, W. A hisfory of Ethiopia, Ntibia, anil Abyssinia 
* a . 2 vols. 101 x 71. London,. 1928. Bought. 

Burnell. John, Bombay in the Days of Queen Anne , - With 
uitrod. . . - by £h j. Sheppard . . . To which is added B.'s 
Narrative of bis adventurer in Bengal With an introd- by 
Sir W, Foster, etc, (Hakluyt Sotn, Second Star.. Xo+ 72.1 
9x6. London, 1933. " S*A*cri&i<m* 

Byron, Robert, First Rutuin, then Tibet - 91 x 7. [Lowfoft] t 

19 a 3 _ From Mem#* MnemiUfin and Co, 

Calcutta Gazette. Appendix + - - 3be Aug,, 1933 Bengal Library, 
Catalogue of Books Registered in the Presidency or Bengal 
during the quarter ending .31st Deo., 1932 ; 31st March, 
1933, 14 X % CakuMa r 1933. 

From the High Commissioner for India. 
Cum. J. M., Voyage is rs et ecrivjun* firan^aia eil Egypt e , - > 
(V517 vStit)/ 2 tomes, (Rechorchcs d'Archealogie, lust, 
Ff. iFArch. Or.* tome 4 T 5+) 101 X 7. Ft Cain, 1932. 

Bought , 

Census of India + 1931. VoL 1. India. Pt. I. Report, Ft. -■ 
Imperial Tables ... II x 9» Delhi, 1933* 

Vot 8. Bombay Presidency. Ft, 1. General Report. 
Ft, 2. Tables. Ft, 3. Aden. Report and Tables. 
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Yol. 9. The Cities of the Bombay Presidency. Pt T 
Report. Pt 2. Tallies. 

Vol. IU. The Western India States Agency. Pi, 1. Report. 
Pt, 2. Tables. Bombay* 1933, 

Yol. 15, North-West Frontier Province, Pt, L Report. 
Pt, 2. Tables, Peshmrar, 1933- 

VqL 24* Jammu and Kashmir State* Ft. t r Report. Pt. 2. 
Tables . , , Jammu, 1933. 

From (be Government of India. 
Chandra Kanla Abhidan, A comprehensive Dictionary + * P 
Assamese and English . , .. 10| X 8. (Jarhat, 1933 1) 

From the Assam Bahkya Stibfm, 
Chicago. The Oriental Institute, [by] X H, Breasted* (Univ. of 
Chicago Survey, vol. 12.) [An account of the Institute ami 
of the work oHta Anilwological Expeditions in Egypt and 
Western Asia,] 8x6. Cktectyo, (1933). From the Author, 
Chinese Nestorian Scriptures. 1. I Shen Lum 2. Hsu T"ing 
mi Nhih so thing. Chinese. 

From the Acad, of Or * Culture, Kyoto, 
Collet, X. The Private Letters of Joseph Collet . * . ed. ., . by 
H, H, Dodwell , Appendix by C. E. Collet... 9x6. 
London* 1933, From Messrs. Longmans, Green and Oth 

Cottevieihe-Giraudctp Reinv* MMumoud. Les Monuments du 
Moyen Empire. . . (Fondles, 1931-32. Bupporte pn!- 
limil]uires, tom. 9, pt®, 1,) 134 X 10|. Le Cam, 1933. 

Exchange. 

Bainelli, Giotto, Buddhists end Glaciers of Western Tibet . . . 
10 X 6J, London, 1933. 

From Meern. Kegan Paul, Trench, Tndmer and Co. 
Dasgupta, S.. Indian IdeaLism _ . , 9x6* Cambridge, 1933. 

From the Cambridge. Univemittj Press. 
ftattn. R. 5 The Science of the &u3ba* A study in early Hindu 
Geometry „ * * 9x6. Calmtta t 1932. 

From (he Registrar, Calcutta University. 
Dh a ram pur* H.H r the Maharajah of + Sungit BhiLva. (Rag 
Rhairav,) English j French, and Gujarati. DJ x 12A. 

Bombay, 

Donner, Em. Ethnological Notes about the Yonisey-Gstyak in 
r be Turukhamdc region . . , (M4m. do la Boo. Finno-Ougr.. H k ) 
li>4 X 6L Helsinki, 1933. Exchange. 

Dougherty, R. P,, Archives from Erech, Neo-BabyIonian and 
Persian periods , . . fG one her College Cuneiform Inserip- 
Horn, vol. 2,) 12 X 9. Xew Ham i, 1933. 

From the Oxford University Press. 
Diida, H, W. r Ferhad uml Sebirin . . * {Mouografie Aichivu 
Oriental mho, vol* 2.) Praha, 1933. 

From the Czechoslovak Oriental Inst. 
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Durgs Chdtapjn Bhiirati, Sri fiouranga— the Man , . , T| X 5J, 
Colruffri, 1933. 

—- The Teachings of Sri Gouranga. TJ X 51. Cokuita* 193£L 

From the Author* 

Epigraphs Zcyktiictt, vot. 3, pt, 6 . ., Ed, and tr, by S. Parana- 
vituim . + » 111 X Xondofi, 1935, 

From the Government of Ceylon. 
Feghali, M. fc Textcs Libanais, en nmhc oriental, nv« glossaire. 

” 91 < Gk Pam. 1933, From Afesm, /J^r^ih^fawoniiFuw:. 
Fischer, A. r Beatrice zisr Yeratamlnia religioner Muatiinischcr 
Textc ,.. 1. 12 X S. Leipzig, 1933. From Messrs. 8. H irzel. 
Fitzgerald, C. P, p Son of Heaven. A Biography of Li-Shi h-Min, 
founder of the Tang Dynasty, 9 x 6, Cartridge, 1933. 

From the Cambtodg* University Pr& w. 
Gamble, S. D, h How Chinese FamElkis live in Peiping ... 8| X 6. 

New Yorl\ 1933. From Me fart. Funk and Wtuptfrfl*. 

Ghosh, B m Lea Formations nonmales et verbal es cn p dti Sanskrit 
, „ 10 X 7- Ftfrwy 1933. 

/''rom Messrs. Adrien-Nairn a i?e T 

Grohmann, Adolf, Sudarabicn ala Wirfcsehaftngebiet , . . TL 2. 

10 X 7. Brandi 1933. From Messrs. M r Rohrtr* 

Haricarann YEindyopadhyfiyOp Vahgiya4abda-kosii. [Bengali 

Dictionary, vo!. i r pts, 2, 3> 1-] Bengali. 11 X 9. Calcutta, 
1932 , ’ From the Yiina-bMratL 

Hcdin, Sven, Riddles of the Gobi Desert... 9 x b. London? 

1933 From Messrs. Rovulcdgc and Sons* 

The He rald Wind, Translations of Sung Dynasty Poems, Lyrics, 
ami Song*. By C. M. Candlin — (Wisdom of the East 
Ser,) 7 X5. London, (1933). From Messrs. John Marray, 
HerzfekL Ernst, Irtttische Ihmkmaler . . . Rdhe 1. Vor- 
ge^hichtliche Denkmaler, Lief. 1* 2+3/4. 13 X 114. Berlin, 
1932- 33. From Messrs. Dietrich Reimer. 

Hons ilia El, Laurence, Sokrat s*a mi marana. [Kunarese tr* of 
L. H.s The Death of Socrates, by S. G. Sasfcri/ 8 x 5, 
Btmgaiore, 1932, From Mr , A . N+ Xarasimha. 

Ibn Sinn. Introduction & Avicerme, Sou ipttrc dea definitions 
Tr, avec nates . . . par A. II. Gokhgn. 8 X 5, Paris, 1933. 

From M. Desclte, £k Brouwer cl Cie. 
Ibn Taghri Rirdi’s Annals, entitled An-mijum uz-Zahira fl 
Mnluk Mist W&l-Mhim* Vo3. 5, pt. 2. (778-792 A-B.) 

Ed, by W. Popper. 11 X 7L BcrMey, 1933. 

From Messrs. E. J. Brill. 
India, A Collection of Treaties, Engage merits and Snnadii relating 
to India and Neighbouring Countries , Compiled by C, U, 
Aitchison + + - Revised . - * up to end of 1930 . . . Yols. 4,13 T 

11 x 7|. Calcutta, 1933. 

From the Secretary of State for India. 
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I Delia* Archaeological Survey,, Annual Report. 192S 29 . . . 

134 x 1Q|. JMAi* 1933. /Venn fA*- Omraniflif of/iwitti. 
India Jlouse Library. A Short Catalogue. 10 X 3+ Lcouion , 
1933+ From fAe /figA Coin m iWw(fr/^r /iuKet* 

Ru^yajwi-parivart a. The K. A Mahayl-iia sutra of (lie Ratna- 
kilta class ed. in the orig. Sanskrit, in Tibetan and in Chines 
by - + t A. von Stael-Holstein , , , 11 X 8« [Peking, 1333 ?1 

-A Commentary to the K. Eel. m Tibetan and Cliinere by 

Baron A. vou Btoll-Holetem, 10| X 7|. Peking, 1333. 

-Index to the Tibetan translation of the K. By F. Weller. 

12 X 3, Cambridge, Mom., 1333. 

Front Huron A . von Steel-Holstein* 
Al-KindL Ja'qob Ibn Lhaq ul-Kindl, Ki>iil;i ti hubr ta'lif nl- 
alliSn. Uber die Kompositioft der Mrltidiop + , ,, init 
Cbcrsetsung , , , hemang. von R. Luchniann u. Mahmud el- 
Hefni. (Verolfen ll ichuugeo d. Gesetbch. z. Erfotwdmng d- 
Musik d. Orients, 1.1 10J X 7L Leipzig t 1331. Subtmptim* 
KrarnrUrh t S. p 1 ndian Sculpture. (The Heritage of India Series.) 

$ X 5. Cahilfii, 1933. From the Ojfortt Unirrrritg Prtf*+ 
Lentz, W., Famir-Dialektc+ 1. Mutenalien zur Kcmitni* der 
Schugni-Gnippe , . . (ErjCLiuznnf;slsefte z. Zeitsch. f. Ver- 
gkiehende Spmchforsehutig, Nr, l2.) 10 X 61, Hdttmjen, 
1933. From Messrs. Vandenhoect d Riqrmhl. 

Linton, R., The Tanala. A Hill-tribe of Madagascar * h , (Field 
Mu*. of Nat. Hi§t_ T Pubi 317.) 10 X 7. Chicago f 1933, 

Exchatigc. 

Lyde, L. W. t The Continent of Asia.... 9 X 6* Ismdon, 1933* 

Fi+rin Messrs. JI/>irmr7Jan and Co. 
Madras. Records af Fort St. Geofge r Fort St. David Consulta¬ 
tions 1720, 1727 (voh 1). S73tj + 1733 (voL 8). 1730 (voL 9}. 
131 X 8L Madras, 1933, 

From the High CummiMionerfor India, 

-— TeUkherrv Ctin-Niiltutmiu. 1727-23 (vol. 3), 1730-31 

(voL 4), 1731-32 (vol. &) T i730-37 (vol. 9). 13fc X SL 
Madras, 1933. From the High Commissioner for India. 

Murtinovitdh, Nicholas N. t The Turkish Theatre * + , [Containing 
Texts of PInya.j x 5|. AW York, 1933* 

From the Author. 

Mary, the Virgin* St, Legends of Our Lmlv Mary, the perpetual 
Virgin, and her mother HanniL Tr. from the Ethiopic MSS. 
... in the Brit, Mu*, by Sir E. A. WallU Budge. S x 3L 
London, 1933. From the Oxford University PruK 

-One Hundred and Ten Miracles of Our Lady Maiy f tr. 

from Ethiopic MSSp* , . by Sir E+ A. Wei 11 is Budge. S x 5L 
Ltjiuhm r 1933. From the Oxford University Press. 

Maslamnh, aLMajifth Pientrix. 11 Daa £id des Wcison rt von 
Pscudo-Mugriil. L Arablfichar Text, herausg, von IL 
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Ritter. {Studien d. Bibb Warbarg t 12,) 10 X 7, Leipzig „ 
1933, From Messrs, M. G. Teubner. 

A-, Catalogue of the Miugana Collection of MSS., mw 
in the possession of the Trustees of the Woodbrooke Settle¬ 
ment, Belly Oak, Birmingham. Yd, I. Syriac and Gurebuni 
MSS, 12 x 9. Cambridge, 1933* From Messrs. llcjjer. 
MazLtet} E. v Chois de Provetbea, Dictona, Maxiincs, et Penwea 
do rialam. 8x6. Pari#, {1933)- 

From Messrs. (L P. Mai&onneuie. 
Muhammad 'Ali* Farhang i Niiam. A Persian Dictionary 
explained in Pend an. Yok. 1. 2. [Jn progress.] Hyderaba&t 
Deccan t 1929. From H. fi. the Nizam of Hyderabad* 

Pesltwa Duftar. Selections from the P.D. 30. Mkc. Papers of 
Shnhu and his first t wo Fcshwas* 31. Selected Papers from 
the Jamnv Section. 32. The Private Life of the Later 
Feshwas. 10 X 6}. Bombay, 1933. 

Prom the Governmort of India. 
Philby, M. St. J. B. p Harun nl Rashid . . . 8 x &}- [LWey], 
1933, From Messrs. Peter Doties. 

Punjab, Catalogue of Books registered in the Punjab . . . during 
the quarter ending the 30th SepL, 1933. 13} X 8|. f lAthore, 
1933,] From the Punjab Government, 

Kajaratnam* <3. P. t QnEnjifeada bauddha yatrikaru. [Account 
of the Chinese Buddhist pilgrims in India.] Kanarcsc, 

8 X &- Bandore, 1932. From Mr. ,4. N. Naammha. 
Rnwlinson, H. G. ± Out-ram's Rifles history of the 4th Battalion, 
6th Kajputana R alien ... 9 X 6, Oxford, 1933. 

From the Oxford University Press, 
Rgveda-Sainhita. Sanskrit text with extracts from commentaries, 
notes* and English tr. by 8. Fradbau, Ft, 1, 10} x 8. 

Calcutta, 1933, From the Indian Research Institute. 

Sabir* M.. L’Empine Egyptian sous Ismail et iTngdrence Anglo- 
Franca ise (1863-1879) ... Hkfeoire diplomatique .. * 
10 X Paris» 1933, From Messrs. Paul GmOhner* 

Safltri* Hiranandn, Shitfi-fa Khan of Wamcgal . . . (Hyderabad 
Arch. Scr, f No. 9.) [Hyderabad 1], 1932. 

Sherky, Sir A-, Sir Anthony Sherlcy and hia Persian Adventure. 
Including some Contemporary Narratives relating thereto. 
Ed. by Sir E, D. Ross. (The Broadway Travellers.) 9 X 6. 
London, 1933. From Messrs, Roulkrfge* 

Smedtj A- do and Mostacrt, A. t Le Dialccte Mouguor park par 
les Mougoles du Kansou Occidental. 3c Fte. Dictionnaire 
Monguor-Pran^ais„. * (Publ. de iTTniy. Catholique de 
Pekin.) 10} X 8, Fei-p*ing> 1933. 

From the French Bookstore, Pekin. 
Spittel* R. L. T Fur-ofF Things. Treating of the HiMory, Myths* 
and Jungle Mysteries of Ceylon, 84 X 6. Ceylon, 1933, 

From the Java Head Bookshop, 
jiis. 4-ixcAitT 1934. 16 
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Srinivasa-Mfirti , M h R. f EhaktbbhiiijcJim BjisAvarmavaru, 
[Account of the LmgAjnt d poetic Basavn.] Kanarexe, 
8 X 5, Bangalore, 1933. From Mr. A A T . Narasimha. 

Sriva^Uivn, A. Ij, p The Fir^t Two N&wabs of Oudli ... 9) X 6. 
LTtfjfrtffc, 1933, From Sir jfrtaam <7tff7. 

Sfidiuka. The Miidichakati, or The Toy Cart... Tr. . . . by 
JL II. Wilson . . „ [typewritten copy]. Calcutta^ 1S28, 

From Mr. A* Spender. 

Sunamoto, E. 3, p The Elephant, 2 vols, Japanese mih English 

Bttitmi* 9| X % Osaka (?) T 1932, 

Stittn-Pitaka. Buddha's Teachings, being the Sutta-Mpata or 
Duootnw-Collefitien. Ed. in the original Pali Text with au 
English version ... by Lord Chalmers. (Harvard Or. Ser. T 
vaL 37.) lOi X 7 p Cambridge [MassAt I932+ 

From the Oxford University Press. 

Suzuki g D. T. p tissay? in Xen Buddhism (2nd Ser.)... 0 x8. 
London, 1033+ From Messrs. Luzac and (7a. 

Tamil Lexicon! VoL 5 P pt. 4. I0§ x 8. Madras, 1033. 

Fraui the Tamil Lexicon Committee. 

Thomas, Edward J, K The History of Buddhist Thought.. +„ 
10 X 61. London* 1033, From Messrs, Kegan Paid. 

Trcnckncr, V r . t Anderson, l). t and Smith, A Critical Puli 
Dictionary .. vol, 1, pt. 5 . .. 12| X 10, Copenhagen, 
1033. From the Royal Danish Academy. 

Tula*? Da&a, Harrm-dariia-nirLiiusa. [Hindi version of the Riimu- 
yana story.] 12x0, [Calcutta* 1810,] 

From Dr. E. //. Johnston* 

The Ugadisutnia in various Recensions. Pt. L The “CL with the 
Trtti of Svetavnnavusin. Ed. by T+ K. Ohintamam — 
(hlndriia UniT> Skt. Set., no. ?.) 10 X 7+ Madras, 1033. 

From the. Unimrity of Mtulras, 

(Remainder of List cannot be printed owing to luck of space. 

It is hoped to include them in the next number.) 




TRANSLITERATION 


or thji 

SANSKRIT, ARABIC 

AND ALLIED ALPHABETS 

The system of Transliteration shown tn the Tables given 
within is based on that approved by the Internationa] 
Omental Congress of 1894. A few optional forms 
have been added so as to adapt it to the requirements 
of English and Indian scholars. The Council earnestly 
recommends ita general adoption (as far as possible), in 
this country and in India, by those engaged in Oriental 
Studies* 


IF |F , ir j lF ,, Et f fp 9 9 « v 


( 244 > 


SANSKRIT AND 

TX 


ALLiED ALPHABETS 

a 

& 


l 


i 

u 


ft 



f or f 
# or r 

« w 

, . I or l 

. . ( or l 

m m 

* . eor I 

ai 

. . 0 OT & 

aw 

ha 

„ f ft/m 

0“ 

na 

ca Or cha 1 
, cha or tfAfia 1 

i* 

jttt 

* * na 

fa 

(Aa 

* . da 

#a 

na 

fa 

£fta 

+ • da 

In modern India n Lingua gt» nnlv. 
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cfAa 


nu 

U 

pa 

I 

p/m 


6a 


6A<t 

■ * * 

ms 


ya 


ra 

* ■ * 

fa 

* 

va 

Tf 

Sa 


#a 

*r 

sa 

TF * 

ha 

S*s ■ * 

la or fa 

* (Anu&vGLra) 

m) 

\ or 

* (Anurmsika) 


l (visarga) . 

A 

X {jiftMmflfiya) * 

A 

^ (uparf/tTOdniya) 

h 

V 

4 (atra^ra/ta) 

f 

EMatfd 

* 

Svatilo. 

* 

Anvd&tta 

% 

AUDmOKJ^ FOH 

HOB ESN VniKACtM*AS3 

7 

ret 

* 

rAa 


Where, at happens lit feme modem Ungtinges, the inherent a of ft 
ooninnmt is net sounded, it need not he written in transliteration, 
Tima HindT W\Wl kartd < n * L niAkingi ^5^ kai (not te/a)r 

to-morrow. 

The »ipn ^ a tilde* has bn£ been tt§ed hy Kholerfl to represent 
amm&nka and imwrfra and ntfn * -fjhwaut^ when these a tend forim«m] 
vowels—In Prakrit- and in Uw modem vernaculars: thus TJ o\ “■ 
And ho an. It Ls therefore permitted as kd optional use in these 
circumsianeertr 
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ARABIC ANTI ALLIED ALPHABETS 

' at beginning of word omit; hamza elsewhere "or 
alternatively, hamza may be represented by ^ or ^ 



£ 


t 

t or t 1 


t 



r or * 1 

L * J 

t 

or (A 

£ 

* 

r 

; 

or cij* 

i 

3 or s!* 

r 

h 


W) 

/ 

r 

h 

or M 

J 

9 


d 



jfe 

j 

d 

m 

or dA 

J 

( 

j 

r 


r 

m 

j 

* 


O' 

n 

u* 

a 


J 

or v 

bT 

3 

1 

or *A 

ft 

h 


* 


i 

i or h 


4 



V 


vowels * a, i § > u 
lengthened 1 ' ^ i, / 

also £ and 6 in Indian dialects, U and & in Turkish 
Alif maqxUrah may be represented by d 
diphthongs ^ ay and j“" aw, or ^ ai and au 
respectively 

Also In India, in transliterating Indian dialects, and 
for Persian, will ba recognized a for lLj, z for 
iii and x for ^ 

1 Although by tbe Gtfievi avalem, the ll§G of d/ for — jo 

England or Iftdifc in not recoin nj a ruled i t»Of for modern Indian Uingoagei 
■hcald Jp b« transliterated by { or ^ by s t M tliesa sign* are [hem em* 
ployed for ether porposM. 
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A fiiml silent h need not be transliterated,—thus 
banda (not b<xnda.h}* When pronounced, it should be 
written,—thus jL? gtm&h 


ADDITIONAL LETTERS 
Persian, Hindi. Urdu, and PsabtA 

V P 

^ C B c, ur ch 

? or zh 

m 

9 

Turkish letters, 

when pronounced as y t k is permitted 
Hindi, Urdfl, and Pashto. 

%2j or i£j> ? 


j 

a 


J 1 or ^ 


r 


j or j 

^ (n&n-i -gAunna) 
amtud^itar 


as in the case of the Nagari 


Pashto letters. 


t 

j 




i, i, fa ur ds 

zh or g (according to dialect) 
rt 

§k or hh [according to dialect) 


It I - ’ 

3 v — & 

2 =h 
i n='g ofj 
J =9 


1 3 = d 

i h = 4 

rr * = h 

i j = “ 

r j — 2 


HEBREW 
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rt ^ = J 


£ = j? for 

t = $ 

s 

= P 

ii i* =/ 

£ 

11 

I 

- — ? 


y* = ? 

' **■«.* 


^ = d 

; d = * 

p 

j — £ or j 

- = * 

1 

J = ' 

S j = i 

t? 

= i 

a f - m 

to 

= i 

J 0 = fl 

ft 

Ca = ! 

D «_r = a 

n 

* — J 


P t-‘ 


L r HTSESE ANX> JAPANESE 

Jo.: China. Ik. nf tho lVnde ey.t« m j, „, u<ratedi Md 

tlM »' “» HOnmji-iwai 

Airthm and Reviewer rtn m, Oriental nan™ wonl. 

rr:r, h “* ^ ° r ** «*»*»«- r>2 

“ a convenience for the general reader to 
append a tan**. (into English) of all quotations and 
alao a transliteration of all aame s or single words 
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Tibetan Documents concerning Chinese 
Turkestan. VII ; Government and Social 


Conditions. 


B. Documents (I, Official*; 2, Classes arid persons 
(also dwellings); 3, Agriculture and crops, registra¬ 
tion, taxation, survey; 4, Travel and animals; 
5, Objects and presents ; 6, Burial and mourning 
and other ceremonial; 7* Medicine; 8, Lass ; 
9, Writing and letters). 


Bt r. W, THOMAS 


1. Officuus. 


1. M.I, viii, 90 (wood, c. 10 X I-£j— 2 cm., complete; hole 
for at ring at r. ; 1.1 of cursive tibti’can script). 

* | : | rfse , tje . blon ,gy L . mdmn, l(s{b] . du. bskfojspa 

" Appointed to tin* note (wirArtfiJ-olliet* of the head chief 
{ftse^rje), the Councillor.” 

Does mr/«*N-A[Aj"b mean “note (or account) office 
secretariat f C'f, wliat is sold infra, p. 255, concerning the 
tshaii-blon. 

2. M.I. xJ, 15 (wood, e. 11 X 1-5-2 cm., complete, slightly 
curved ; hole for string at r.; 1.1 of cursive dbtt-Con script). 

| blon.Mdo.bsah.sa. J blon.po.gchig | 

" Residence («t) of CoimeiJIor Mdo-hsaft : a Councillor.'' 

On so see 1927, p. 558. 

8. M.I. jciv. 0017 (wood, c. 10x2 cm., complete, rather 
curved ; hole for string nt r. ; I, 1 of cursive dint-ran script, 
faint). 

* | ; rtse.rje.ilnii.dgra.blon.la.gfthlnd.pah (| 

JIHS. Al'IUI. 1931 . 
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TIBETAN DOCUMENTS CONCERNING 


tc Consigned to the head chief And War-councillor (d$ra- 

bhn)r 

4. MJ. vij, p (wood, c. 9-0dj X 15-2 cm,, complete ; hob 
for string at r.; 11 2 of cursive dhu-cun script). 

[I] ^ || nuha.cbun | [2] dgm.blon 
" Minor ru-fia : War-councillor {df/ra bfon)” 

On see supra, 1938, p* 542. A dgm-bhn is men¬ 

tioned further in ILL xiv p 001 1 ; xv T 0024 ; M,T, fa i 3 0009 

5. M.L iv p 38 and 39 (wood, two pieces, upper and lower, 
together c, 9 x 2 cm. : II. 2 of cursive dhu-can script)* 

[I] ^ || J3gra,dog.Rji rma.staO || '[Cju.dfc?] . . . [2] 
phyLbbn. du. bskos. 

11 Dgm-dog (?) Rji-rmn-staO : Cu-de * * . appointed 
Exterior-Council lor (p%i- blon}< 

Posaibly the sense is 44 in place of {sfari ) Rji-min ” ; but 
stafl b elsewhere a complimentary affix. 14 Exterior- 
Councillor ” menus, no doubt, * l Councillor for affaire abroad L \ 
The phrase phifi-bfon-du-bshfrs recurs in M l, iv p 426. 

Since the phtfi-bbrn occurs in the IJiu-sa inscriptions 
(JILLS*, 1911, pp. 133-S), while the dgra-bfon does not. ii is 
possible that the two designations are equivalent, 
fa 5LI* xxtVj 0930 (paper, foL Xo. 64 in nil., e. 14 x 5 cm., 
torn away at r. and bottom: discoloured and stained; 
II, 5 (-r some vowels of a sixth) of neat cursive dbu-can script ). 
[\] ^ |1 Safi.bn.i;al.cc.padblon r ]Stog + b[2]rc P . , 
hl Uncle-Councillor T Justice r, Councillor Stajt-bSer/* 

In the Lhn-sa inscription ft (ibid., p. 13b) is mentioned a 

" Or eat Kings Eye for the 
purpose of justice r \which renders probable I fie view expressed 
supra (p. 100) that the rfflprf-gzigs, mentioned 1928, pp- 574-fa 
and recurring in MJ. iii g 2 fa proper name hero ?). xiv, 58a* 
6le r discharged legal functions. The Utrim-bwi {khriws- 
dp&n) mentioned in 1928* p. fM'Sfa would lie a local judge of 
lower rank. It would seem that tbn term Sboh-tuh "command ‘ r 
(1927, pp T 72-3) was also used personally (1928, p T 582) in 
the 5em*e of 41 judge 
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7. MJ, viii, 2 (wood, c. 22 X 2 cm., complete; hole for 
.siring at r.: II. 3 redo • 2 tt rao of cursive d&u-cnn script.). 

[A IJ ^ j| myi.thogs.par.brdrun.hu.dan j Be.ee, Stag, 
legs . daft. Do I . po , Bma. [st]on . zuii . Ion .clicn . po , blan. Kill 
fA 2] Bgralhi].Ins.kjd.rim.gro.lu.rnb,tii.rin[s.ftt]e || Hbrog . 
vnl .gafi.na, melds. [pja.ga, tsas (ric). daft .sbyor.la [A 3] gcliig. 
mtshftii.stod, Ja.geig.nas.geig.du.gmi,thobJn.rdzons .sig . 
ces || ian.lon |R ]] chcH.po.Kh[rJi.dog.ije,daft | blon.Hgyal. 
gteug.sgrahi .sprifi. bo 1 . las.hbyaft.baa || bdi , biin, mjald - 
[D2] rgva,bzi!fi.gieii,btab.nos || brcfzah.bar.mdaid.cig | 

“ To be sent without delay : in accordance with u message 
from Great tf ncle-Coumdllor [laii-tou-cbrn-pa] Khri-dog-rje 
and Councillor Rgyul-gfiiiig-sgru to this effect: ‘ To Be-ce 
Stag-legs and Dol-po Kma-ston [and] Great Uncle-Councillor. 
Councillor Klu-agm, of very long descent, wherever in the 
Jlbrog country they ure and with whatever matter occupied, 
by day and by night send up with admonition from one [maul 
to another,’ accordingly on receipt of the delivered despatch 
arrange to send with admonition.” 

Be-ce and Dol-po are both, no doubt, local names ; on the 
former sec supra, on the latter the dictionaries. The Jlbrog. 
nomads, are well known. It may tic suspected that the persons 
mentioned are not mere local Tibetans of the Mfran region, but 
belonged to the Central Government. Councillor Khri-dog-rje 
is mentioned also in M I. iv, 376. The “ admonition ” is to 
the successive couriers. 

In 1. A 3 the two imperatives separated bv to (tfn i thob la- 
nkohs-siff) exhibit the regular idiom with fa. On gienirf-thob 
see S. C. Das’ dictionary s.v. gbt »; on tos-hbyttii-bas, sea supra. 
1927. pp. 79, K2ti, 

8. MX xxvii, 7 (wood c, 14*5 X 2 cm.; defective at top I. ■ 
hob? for string at r. - 1J. i of cursive Jbo-itm script). 

[I] v nuhi,dgm.blon dairj.fto9.pon.bii.la | [2] mjal. 
par.bsgo.ho | 

“ To be Ordered to meet the Wor-l'ouncillor and the four 


J J*i bdott Line* 
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TIBETAN DOCUMENTS COXCERXIXG 


Begional-Offickls (uos-pon) of [Little Nob] TF {or 44 To the 
War-Councillor B , ,: summons to meet”). 

The nm-djum seems to correspond to the tmta-pala of San¬ 
skrit. He La mentioned further in xiv, 001 1 P 0012, and xiv, 7. 

9, MX viv T 7 (wood, e. 10 x 2 cm^ complete ; hole for string 
at r.; 11. 2 of cursive dbu^can script), 

[1] |[ iioa Jizi.iioa,pon r rnams.la[, . . .] [2] gan ^re.rc | 

11 To the Beginnab Officials of the four regions a carpet r 
erroneous for gdun ?) each,” 

Qu gdan see infra, pp. 467-8. 

10. M.I. x r 5 (wood, e. x 2 cm. ± complete ; hole for 
string at r. ; 1. I of cursive dbu-ctm script, partly erased), 

* , + [c]an.khyir.ljtshol.cig 

Jt . . . the cah-kfnjiT should require.” 

On caii-khifir see supra, 1927 + p, 75 n,, 79 ■ 1033. p. 550 ; 
since in the first of these occurrences he is a kind of xloh-dprnt, 
he fe p no doubt, of the sumo order* On his equivalence to 
nwjamhi t mgam-rakm see supra, p. 97, 

LL ILL w t 3 (wood, c. 9-5 X 2 cm., complete ; hole for 
string at r. ■ L l of square dhu-cau script). 

; tshnr.dpon | Tail: knlj : tshan. | 

11 Paii-kuh, head of a purlsli (tehur)” 

On Lshar see supra, 1930, pp. 50 sqq. The person i.s probably 
not ji Tibetan, hut a native, as is perhaps implied in the use of 
the honorific plural tshan (ibid tT p T 72). 

12. M,T* f c* Si, 0074 (wood, c. 13-5 x 1 cm lf a slice, broken 
away at J. and r. ; 1,1 of neat, squarish tHm-mn script). 

^ ! : DBjde, gam*; gyi * hdun. tsa, n aa . . < 

" From the Assemblage of Bde-gams * . ,* p 
In connection with Bde-gams a hdttn-m(tm) 44 general 
assemblage ", has been mentioned in 1927, pp. 825-6. The 
general term for a council consultation, hkafi-hgros. occurs 
ibiii p and also pp. 821, 824, and 1928, p. 5fifi/ Bdle-gnms was 
in Tibet: the hdun-ua's in Gtso^-ma^iA (1928 T p. 574) and 
Byehu-liii (ibid., p. 591) and Sel-than (1930, p, 71) were 

1 Qian f 
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peihfljw all local conferences in Turkestan. As regards the 
spelling, it is possible that, whereas Muti-m means the place 
of assembly, hdun-Ua — Mun+tfia, the assembly itself, 
Sometimes (e.g„ M*T. i U, 007ft) the leading dpom are 
grouped together in such phrases s\s so - soh i - st o « - zdrh i -dpo n - 
s?m '* the lending officials of the several Thousand-districts ", 

13. Ch , 86, ii (paper f on rer$o of fol. Xo* 48 of volume liii, c, 
27-5 x 24 cm.: lh 9 of good, cursive dbu-mn script + II. 3 
(a different hand) inverted). 

[1] >9 ]| chen,po,dguii,dafi T hdra.pahi.ia.sh&.n&s. thugs. 

}h1c . ham . myi [2] bde . inchkLyi .ge, las .shun ,gsol , £i&.me bin. 
nn. bkah.steal. bnr.ji. gunn | [3] s pya n . rigs .dan | styes . ky i. 
rnteon . mar, libras, khal.phyed,dsn | Rgya. ras„ yug .gebig „ 

dan.hdi [ [-J] gfihs, | 1 Rafi.ke.Klu r goi’i Jso 4 ,po|,iai,iM!iiB. 

na. bins, par .gslo 1 T rin. mebis [5] Wag. hag. nan, pa, metis . 
pftS.riiO. t hog. pa. ma. mchis. par , hd i ,sknrL;man ,snij?is .pa 
[G] gsol.zes-biah.hbab.ta,hah.nui.na j rjc.hlaa.gyLkhii. 
t sham. rig„ lejp . pa. mi | [ 7 1 bzuri bur. gslo. ii ft. mchis || 

[8] ^ nah.rje , po, bkm.Mdo.brtsan .dan | blon.Mdo. 
bzaii .da£i f [9] blon r KbrLhjam.la | [10] Zan, zips .gyi .rnehid. 
gsol.ba | tftw&ted) [1] >S || Eog toin,k)d.thar.kar r nas. 
bkyehi , ptyag . rgya . phogste | fri , chiihi. rise , rje . dah [2] 
Rgya . sde . gnis. kyi, dpnn . snn. b. sprin . no . || hdir. no . 
phrul (phul ?) l Bde ,iSan | [3J £im,gyie,gsoLnii 

" [I amj submitting a written inquiry os to health t whether 
on the part of the Great Ones, equal to heaven, there exists 
happiness of mind or non-happiness : to send n word would be 
a favour. As a visitor's gift and with the title 

of a present ( $hp r s-foji-]on-mn ) l am sending a half- 
load of fruit for rice, hhras) and one roll of Chinese 
cotton, these two. I am asking them from Ran-ke Klu- 
goh T and i beg you to accept them. That your humble 
servant, being ineffective, should thus [merely] send inquiry 
ais to health deserves indeed a reprimand: I beg lh> 
Excellency (rje-bks) kindly tfegs-ptt-mt] for a while {tmm-zip) 

1 7 h it? crossed Cut. s Com pcndiutiH for fa j. » — 
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to forbear (l-fia-hzuffbar) (or I beg you kindly to secure H.E.'s 
forbearance * * .?)„ 

tf To Interior CounciJlor Mdo-brlaan anti Councillor Hdo- 
bzflu and Councillor Khri-hjam : letter-petit ton of 2afezigs. 

iJ Deg patched, from Thar-kar in Rog-tom with 

signature attached: addressed to the Chiel-iii-wnimafid 
{n&u-fjc) of Sa-cu and the leading officials (dpcm-wtrj) of the 
two Chinese districts (sdc). Here on the present date {iWj- 
pftwl) Bde 9aft-£un aubmits [it]/* 

Copy of u letter sent to Sa-eu from Thar-kar in Rog-tom. 
both unknown ; Thar-kar is perhaps not a proper name, and 
Rog-tom may mean the +r Rug Thonsandf-difitrict] *\ The 
two [5tcKu-]dpon.? of the two Chinese [jS/oii-]^d^ T a may belong 
to two of t he districts noted supra (p. 9I). In the last sentence 
Me S aft-fan* if it is really n proper name, men ns Sad -Inn of 
Kde (a province of Mdo-amad), on which see supra fp. ST), 
The person Klu-gon has a name resembling that of the 
Tibetan minister Kln-khofi, celebrated in a Lhn-sa Edict edited 
and translated by Col. Waddell (JRAS.. 1910, pp. 1255 sqq.): 
the surname Rah-k* seems to be unknown : but ef. &id-b 
and //e/d'e. The endorsement muy have been added on the 
original in the course of n trsna mission through the Bde 
centre, which would be a geographically interesting circum¬ 
stance, It wit! be noted that here the rje4skm (with s in 
the nominative as elsewhere, e.g. 192T, pp. T2-4) U perhaps, 
hut not necessarily, the naft-rje-po of fta-cu. 

The letter k an instance of the actually avowed (p, 500) 
principle of sending a polite letter (jri&tn-afitrfra} to 4i mark 
time + \ when there is nothing definite to report. 

Spifan-ziys (^= Sk. up&yam *" a visitor's gift 19:30, 
pp. SB* etc.) and bkofe-hhab, ^reprimand " (1930, p, 278) t 
have occurred previously- 

The above citations illustrate the use of the expressions : — 
r?f-Wtj[«] + " Excellency ” 

ttez-rje, bi chief in command " (?eftu-fiii t “ minor chief !t }« 
ian-twi (cAew-yo), * 4 Uncfc(noble)-C!dnadllor ( T ' 
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“ Couimllof tT ; rtun-rjc[-pa] or nati-hfan (1927 + p. 59) > 
'■ Interior-Councillor +t ; phyi-bion or dgr*-bfan , B< Exterior; 
or Win-Coxinoillor/ 1 

rgyal^gziga or kil-ckri-m], bka£-tuii w also spwtn-chfd- i p&, 
" King** Eye V* Justice *\ « Great Eye *\ 
dpon. “odBftbil’' ; stoft-clpm (St. v<iA«#ra-pal^), also atofi-sdr, 
1 k T housand -[didtrie! ] -eommumIt* r ’'; i\ 1 " regbna I 

commander IT ; khrum-d'pMU " judge/’ or bhik4ui \; Mra/- 

rfptffl (MX [viiij (KHj), “ taskmaster* 1 ; (shar-dpon, 11 jj&tridI l- 
head"; amkhyir, ckun-kyuf, 44 city mayor/' ordinarily 
a sfou-dpov. 

To the$e we may atld (1928, p. 56S) h probably 

only the old local name (fojfljgi of the KlmrosthT) of the jtfow- 
(tpQtt ; JO“CO (rjo-cho, etc., 1927. p. f!7 ; 1928. pp. 56B. 585 ; 
1930 t pp* 73. 272. 292)* a similar equivalent ol rfac-r/t 1 : j ful- 
mtJiQM (1928, p* 585* and M.T., 0544) or (1930. p. 73, 

and MX jii r 0068) the local surveyor or overseer* 

The ktih ton jMj, zriH-rfti'n-jfft is. as we have seen {supra t 
p. 99. n.) the ** Uttde " or noble, and the ttuir\-po-rjc (1927. 
p # 57) tin. 1 feudal prince or tribal head. 

The state officials of Tibet, cited in tlie Lhasa inscriptions 
(J/nMv>,, 1911, pp. 433-5) inotpde the bIoti-po-cfmn~j}o % imt > 
Wcm T wiwin-fdjpcnj, ftWjj 

(“ rarrcspondenoe councillor 

( 4l census, or finance, nimbler 1 ") and the rgyal-[tfjzigs-dien- 
po-bil nt-dm-h ( u minister of justice, or law 11 ), To the 
rttfts-pA might correspond the local t#hafl-hm (1927, p. ST) of 
the &i-cii state* 

The general term for " government 11 m mtum, to which 
belong the above mhan-blon and the expression mitan-gtfi 
hhaf&i 14 government subject or convict." 1 Wc have reference 
to the Bod-iyi-mnan, *' Tibetan authorities (M. Tugli, b, it, 
{WKjGJ, and to the Li-nman ^ Khotan authorities Lf * Chab-srid 
is the authority of an official, but especially of the king* who 
m said (1927. p. 56) to proceed to the Hu-iu country " to 
take over the government **: metonymoiisly the phrase 


25 ft 
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may mean a * + state? tf t even geographically. 

" authority-line rp (boundary ; cf, yid-tit, " local boundary," 
mkhar-ri#* “city boundary "}, naturally means “ frontier™ 1 
between states, provinces, etc* (cf. 1928, p. 557 ^ !93fb 
p + 255); but this also comes to mean ** state " or** province ? \ 
as in 3ifiah-ris Hib&r-rftfm {valyu. TTari Khoraura), ami even 
the property or possession of si person nr community* 

% Classes and Persons (also Dwellings) 

14, MX xiv; HOI I (wood, c. 21 >: 2-2-5 r ni rp broken away at 
lower L ; hole for string at r. - 1J. 2 rrelo + 2 twfiSo of cursive 
ilffti-mn script, in part faint ami smudged). 

[A I] ^ || dnh, Itnr^lgrnh. blon .dafi.iiA P pon .-o ., .bin. 
jHkdsnaJ.do.ehigdskv—].[skyafsla ?}].sa + hdi [A 2] . . 

[tsh&jlma. takas r pah . las. khon. fflkyahi ? J. myi. gsold. pa hi ] , 
sg—. [HI]... ran. kfiri. snar .yam.iin - pon. dad * Agrafe. blon. 
htotal.htotal[d|,[to l ?] f B21 [aJug.lasn. I )gy i.| bfc hi ?] + nuin . 
drod .kyai'i,mt*hal (tnchia ?) [ [rno ?],y&A.thog | dra.gu 

" The present War-councittur and the landlords have already 
calculated* + * - Alter the assignment of rations. * + * this land 
for the present harvest, the harvestmen petitioned , * t 
1 Previously P whenever the landlord!* and War-councillor have 
required* mt made no trouble about being act to work, Abo 
ire are competent * * / ,f 

The defectiveness of the text occasions a partly conjectural 
rendering. 

The iifl-pcm (1928, p. 575; cf. iiA-bd&$ t infra, p. 26ft) 
is the landlord, in contrast to the cih-jw, or cultivator, who 
is here a tkifuhi-myi , iL harvester/* On " trouble/’ 

see 1927, p. 82 ; on Ukat-mo (1927. p. d^9 n etc.) and bsios 
see tujmi, I933 H pp. 3G6-7. 

* . . raii-khri is not clear. For mlih&l reud ma-htehul ? 
The interposition of the * b Foreign War-councillor ” is, no 
doubt, due to the fact that to the Tibetans Shanahan was 
conquered county and the population “enemy " or foreign, 
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15. M. Tagh. a. yi, 0047 (mood, c* 11-5 X 1 cm , cut to a 
point at L, cut away at r. ; L 1 of cursive dbu-can script). 

T , , m.km || stsan.hdren.Ha.an 

11 * * „ grnin-conveyor the Hu m . * . ft 

The business of conveying grain {atsah-hdten} i? several 
times referred to ; see 1930, p, 89, and 30. xiv, 119. It must 
have occupied many persons. 

16. M.L ix, 1 (wckhL e, 9X2 cm., complete; hole for string 
at r. ; I. 1 ol cursive dhir&m script). 

^ || t{o]h. X[lu] . ktus | 

( ‘Mcichant (am) Klii-hdiifl.'" 

The same person b mentioned in vii T 806 ( ^ | : | zoiL [Klu] 

• - ± 

17. ILL xiVp 00M (wood, c T 10 5 x L5 cm,, cut away to a 
jKiint at I.; hole for siring ut r,; 11. 1 redo + 1 [a different 
hand) ram* of cursive dbu-oan script), 

[A] * M By* 1 . iisid . rnmh . rog . ba frogs ?) [B] 
myi . gnis | 

“ By an ad, hom^wmsoH ^attendant. Two persons." 

On nnan-rogs (cl. rtit-rotjs) sec 15)30, pp. 73. 290. 

18. JT.I. xiv, 50 (wood, e. 8-5 x 2-5 cm., slightly broken 
away at 1. lower corner : L 1 of cursive dhn-wu script). 

* H Bag.Mdo.atoA | 

: 1 Bfiij Mdo-ston,“ 

The sense of Bag is unknown. It is probably a elan or family 
name ; see infra, p. 259. 

19. ALI. xiv. 15 (wood. c. 9 x 1*5 cm., broken away at 
r. t lower corner ■ L 1 ol cursive dbn-wn script). 

i# [| sa.stoii.l5an.stde | 

Sa-stoit recurs ns a title in 31.1. xiv, 124 ; xxvi, 2; and 
M. Tagil. 0380; the dictionary gives the meaning “ desert ”, 
and so it might mean “ desert man ” ; but possibly it is for 
xa-ston ill the sense of “ guide " (eo-wifam, infra, p, 406). 

20. M. Tagil, a. vi. 0015 (wood.c. 13 x 1-5—2 cm., complete; 
in >le for string at r. ; 1.1 of cursive dhti~am script). 

• ti iR-re treaed onU If IlVA-uS A plsM-UMie I 
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* M JTll . featl „ | gcig I 

“ A local magnate (or a business man)," 

A document belonging to the Munich Ethnographical 
Museum (FK 1023) mentions a y«/-[if|/wtt “ local lord " 
or 44 local authority ”. This is ]wrliap$ a caller’.* “ card 

21. M. Tagh. b. i, 0010 (wood. c. 12 X 2-3 cm., complete : 
hole for string at r, ; II, 1 of cursive dbu-ciin script ■*- I con- 
sis ring of two quasi-circles). 

[1| 19 gu . rib . Snau . la . rgyug || [*>] o O 
” Slave Shun. b. rgyug." 

The meaning '‘slave” » conjectural; see supra, 1930, 
P- 258, The word is not infrequent.. The circles pertiuj* 
indicate chastisement, ns in 1930. p. 49. 

22. M.I. xiv. 13 (wood, c. 8-5 x 2-3 cm., complete: hole 
for string at r, ; It, 2 of cursive <U»t-mn script). 

ri] 19 || imi , lot) . daft . yuj . myi . las [2] gdan . g-yar . 
por . bsdu . hah | 

“ (brpet to be collected on loan from the Unde-Councillor 
and people of the district.” 

23. MJ. iv, 17 (woml, c. 23 x 1-5-3 cm., complete; II. 2 
rrdo + 1 verso of cursive dhu-cuo script). 

(A 1) ^ : | ze , da hi . lug , riii , du . him . listsu , pa j 

Khyi . cun . la . lchre . do J Kvad . nag . la , bre . gan | [A 2| 
yah . Khyi , chun , lire . gaii | dge . bshen . la . bre . phye 1 , 
dan . gaum | IJphan . legs . In . bre . phye . da(n] [B]do | Ron . 
po . ban - de . In , bre . gun . | Sog . po » la . bre , bin f 

Promised ,, , as price of a sheep: To Khyi-cun millet, 
two; to Kyad-nag » full bre - again to Khyi-ctiu a full 
bre ; to the lay* worshipper (ujxlsaka) three bre less one-half ; 
to Hphnadegs two bre less one-ho If : to iiionk (Jw«-Jc) Rofi-po 
a full bre ; to Sog-po five bre.” 

The meaning of ze-tbi is not apparent. ; u it = ;rd 
damaged . Roii-po and &xj-pa are probably both tribal 
or national names. In consideration of the Sogdian colony 
of the seventh century A.D. (Pelliot in Journal Atiatique, 

1 = jthytd, 
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*i, vii (1916). pp. Ill sqq.), it is possible that Sotj, wliicti 
recurs in the documents, denotes a Sogrfinn (in later times 
a Mongol). 

2-1. M.l. xxxiii. 1 (wood, c. 5J X l era., hroken away at 1; 
hole for string at r.; 11. 2 recto -+- 3 verso ol cursive dbu-ran 
script). 

(A 1J . . . gurus . gtsug . log . khan 1 . gi , rkyen . so . siton . | 
pye * . dab , bcu „ gsam [A 2J . | na . n[iii) . alad 3 . byis . 
khrug . pa . dag . gis . bstsald . nas . j hbu|i>s] [B l] . . dfte . 
hdua . (rkye]n . pa hi , htaho . ba . khab . aos , ma . hbyor . 
par , gyur . |nasj [B 2] Mag , chag . drug . rkyen . d[rlu(n j . 
[injchis . nas | sku . yon . htshal [FI 3] . . . [1] . da . ltar . Lha - 
ris . gyi . dpou . anah (snas ?) . j Lha . ris . gyis . dgc . hdu[nj 
“ The lands belonging to this monastery were formerly 
thirteen less one-ho If. Last year, owing to disturbances 
through qunrrels (ftstul-ki/ii ?), the rent (ftbtibs) . . . tin- liveli¬ 
hood of those belonging to the Sain glia was not supplied by 
the householders (1). We six residents (rfojen-dnsn) require 
u benefactor (sJtu-^Mt). At present the chief officials (djwu 
sun) of Lha-iis ... the Saqigha of Lha-ris. . . . i 

tin rhjen, " property." see 1926, p. 681, etc. ; rla/ai-M 
“ proprietary land Khab-so, wliirh occurs in the Ladok 
Chronicle (Franc ke, Antiquities of Western Tibet, ii. p. 77}. 
denotes pcrhujB the dwellers in mansions {khab}, the rich. 

25. M.l. x, 4 (wood, c. 11 X 1-5-3 cm., broken away at U, 
irregularly broken away at bottom ; hole for string at r.; 
II. 2 of cursive <i&ii-can script). 

[]] . . . [k]yub . gyi, sde. yug . pn . too . Bag . za . Sin- n , 

mo . [2) 1_[■].. [mjehid . gslo - bah 

*■ [irotdl]-tower regiment: widow Bag-za Mn—ti-mo . . . 
letter petition.” 

Oa za with clan-names of women sec 1927, p. 832. It is 
perhaps = bwh “ wife ”, which is similarly employed : 
“ wife of Bag (cf. p. 257) family." 

I ifam btlew line, 1 «• phyid- 1 rinad i 
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-G. MX siv, 10 (wood, e. 8 x 1-5 tm., complete ; hole for 
string at r.; I. ] of largish, square ifba-mit script), 
gj'iir,po.(J[uJ.cjurij. | 

“ Borrower (lender ?) fiu-cun." 

-7. MX xiv, 13 (wood, c. 10 x 1*5 cm., complete, rather 
curved ; hole for string ot r.; h 1 of curaive dbn-can script, 
faint). 

|| ce.se '.Ba.spoiri J 
** Lady Ba-spofi.“ 

Cr-nr. which occurs elsewhere in the form cc-ie, is perhaps 
a feminine corresponding to jo-dto " chief etc. In M.I. xxxii, 
•m, we read che-if.-rhm-mo-yum-urns " great lady, mother 
and son ; in MX 0028 Cun-bnlzah-che-'ze-cag, “ L’mi- 
hrdaifi and lady"; in M.T. 0503 tiha-bo-Btaa a ni-dah cht 
ie /Jm ldein, “grandson Btsnn-ra and lady Lha-Jdem”; 
in M TSgh. a, iv, 00151 . . . i^Kht b^h-daU c le-GtmQ- 
Idfm. 

Aflding to the classes here instanced some others previously 
exemplified, wo may arrange as fo Hows 
(«) General : hbaits (also imam, 1927, p. 82 ; 1928, p. 73), 
subject (in a state); miian-ggi-hbans, “government 
subject " or convict (1928, p. 556); " Jha-yi-hbate or lha- 
hb/iiss (1927, p. 829 ; 1928, p. 89), '‘god’s servant ” or temple 
slave : skn-hfo (1927, p. 66 ; 1928. p. 86 ; also in M.I. xliii, 
(till; _div, 4; M.T. c. iv, 0030), “ magnate ”; yul-bisan. 

local magnate'-; Wtab-so, “ mansions I welter “; ku-myi 
(MX vii, 2 and 64; xiv, 1; M.T, 0605). “workman”; 
bran (1928, p. 376), " servant “ ; no-bra) i, “ house servant “ 
(ibid., p. 560); gti-rih, ■‘slave”; tpyugx (1927, p. 819), 

“ banished man re-ie, “ lady ” ; gner, “ steward “ (1931. 
p. 812); htjan-po, cook (usually military); t/iig-pa-ttui, 
“widow -; yul-mgi (p. 238 and 1928, p. 573), “ local people.’’ 

(6) lonnectcd with agriculture : sin-tlpon, " landlord " ; 
if/epu, “ cultivator” ; gX*mMan (1927, p. 79), “ peasant ” {?); 
chun-jxt (1928. p. 573), “ field -watchman » ; ttm-Mrni’, 

1 Co-ffl / 
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“ grain conveyor *" “ carter fJ ); iin-thufi (1920 T p. 582) + 

“ stick-gatherer.” 

(c) Connected with a umiak and travel: see infra, pp. ^66—7, 

(d) Other professions: on swan, 11 physician/' 

u lawyer." yi-^’po, “scribe/'sec infra (p. 273); gh^mgi 
[1330, p. 74] should be “singer *\ mfte-ingtir ( infm , p. 473) 
“ coppersmith 

(e) Religious*: mkhan-p& r “abbot”; ban-d* (the usual 
term], Buddhist dge-doit or monk {bht'Lsu ) ; dgc-hsturn, i: hy 
adherent tyipomka) 71 * t dbm or sben, “hermit 1 ' (dben-#) 
11 hermitage ”, 1927* pp* 59 -60); $pod or httd-rnan { glut}. 
“aseet ie" (ibid,, pp, 71 -2); bwt-pu, * m a Bon worshipper " 
{infm, p. 482-3); ihi-bon-po, “ a deva-bon worshipper 1 h 
(ihuLjj. On ishos-khur{n) v “ pointer ” (??), kfntr-sfoja, and 
ho-pchy see infra f 481 ; 

In this connection we may take note of the designations of 
cities and places of residence :— 

mkhat, "city,” the general term, perhaps, implying 
fortification ■ sfom-khar (later $ku-mibar} f 4i citadel” or 
“fortress" (1928. p. 066, etc.); khrom, “mart' 5 or “city” 
(1927, p. 832; 1931, p. 830)„ khromchm-jm^ " great city ” 
[1327, p* 877, etc.) a gron-kbyer, 'great city 3 ’; groh-rd^L 
11 hamlet T ; bruit (1331. p. 812), “dwelling-place”; pAo- 
bwh f “ palace ” or house of king, noble, or high official (I927 r 
pp, 56, 58, 72, etc.); bran-sa, “station on (mountain) route ” 
(1931, p* 812); kfirifi, “house" or “ hut T (1828, p + 582); 
fftfUff-lag-kim w* “ monastery 5> ; ifmb, “ mansion ”; mthoft- 
khab {Uttjab), li watch-tower n (1928, pp. 559, etc.); to which 
we may append mdrnl, “monument/ 4 and bxh-so, " torn!) ,+ 
(1928, pp. 579-81), dbfrn-m^ 14 hermitage " (1927, pp. 59 ( 61), 
hits, “ park ,+ (1927. pp. 59, 61), gdan and gdan-w , “ divan L 
(1927, p. 71 ; 1930 t p. 76, etc.) ; gum, “posting station/' 

3, Agriculture: and Crofs. Registration, Taxation, 

Survey 

(g) Agriculture and Crops 

28. M.I. sw, t>01 (paper, fol T Xo, G5 in voL, c. 27 x 16 cm. t 
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fragmentary on all sides ; II. 14 of scrawled cursive dim-car 
script) r 

[I] drnog . pon . gi . iiii . dor . ,. [2J . . . gcig_-rufi . 

g-k . dkar . [phy>-[R]gH«i * nm[Aj . gi. iifft] . dor . 

g®fe] [3] • . . fpbjv'c 1 , dan . gfiiB | Gnag . Phni , bo . dor , 

pbyed . dan . gnis . [Pa = , bjaans . kyi . dor . grig | Nap . 
sod . du . . . [4] ... gi. [Hu . dor . j%cdJ | Sp[e] , hrtsan , gi . 
<llrar , tu . rmos , pah | mag . pon . gi . Ai[n . dojr . grig 

•Spyan . gi . £ii . dor . gcig . . * £5]. . . draag . pon , gi . iiii 

dor . grig j yar . pbugs . dor , gcig | Nam . legs . kvi* , dkar . 
tu . rmos * pa . . . [6J . . . dor . gnis | Li a . Rgyn . Lha . Jod . 
kyls . dkar . tu . rmos . pah | dgra . blon . rift . dor . gnis j 
in nan . gi . rin , dor , _ . [7]. . . —is *, dkar . tu , rmos „ paii j 
hgruu , rdsift - nah dor , phye . dan , bii | mhan . rift , dor . 

| Gnag . Pa , ba , dor . grig. . . [S] . . . gi . . ij,], , dor . 

phycdaft , gsum | Dpn! . po „ legs . gls . dkar . tu * rmos. 

iiis | (Snog . [Rnjah [ . .. [fl[J , . _ dor . phye . daft . gifts | To . 

lies dkar , tu , rmos , pah | bgmft . rdzin . dor . gnis.„ 

[bgrufi . nizilij . . . f l(jj . . . tsan . gi , dor . phyed | Gnag . 
Kbft „ bzafts . gj , dor . gcig J [A'Jgod . eh- . dor . g . . . 11J j 
- . . gs . dkar . bgmft . nlitif, , dor . gcig | Gdag . Rgod , nift . 
gi . iift . dor . gcig . . . [12] . . . kar . bgmn . rdeifi . dor , 
phyed . daft gnis | rud . pon . gi. 4i. . , [13J... r . phycd [ 
tiroi . [tliJar r gi* . dkar . JthoJg . d— . «t . . . [J4] . . , Rt.se , 
fgod . do[rj . phye . daft . gsum .... 

" [1) The General's land, team . . . [2] ... one ., , wheat, 
half,,. [RjgJ-jd-maJftJ’s land, one team. [3]... one and a half : 
Unag Fhru-bo, one and a half teams; [Pa-bjzafts, one 
team, fn Nag-Sod ... [4] ... s land, a half team ; ploughed 
by SpfftJ-brtsaft for wheat. The General’s land, one team ; 
the Spyan’a land, one team . . . [oj .. . The General’s land, one 
l*am ; upper end (?), one team : ploughed by Num-legs for 
wheat... [6]. .. two teams : ploughed by Chinaman Lhalod 
for wheat. The Foreign Councillor a laud, two teams; 

1 =phg<A. 
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government Und, , , * teams .. * [7] ploughed by . ., for wheat. 
In f< drained-pood rr (a place ?) three and one-half teams ; 
government land, two teams ; Gnag Ra-ba* one team + ,, [3] 
. . Jr land, two and a half teams; ploughed bv Dpul-po-kgs 
for wheat . . . two ; Gnng Rnah [9] - * * one and a half 
reams ; ploughed by To-nr for wheat. 4 Drained-pond/ two 
teams . * * 4 drained-pond' . . . [10] . . . tsaiCs half team, 
Gnag Khn-bzafi*. one team. In Rgod, . . . team . . , [11] 
. , . wheat, * drained- - pond \ one team. Gdag Kgod-nifis 
land, one team . , « [13] * < . wheat, 1 drained-pond \ one and 

a half teams. The Hom-commandcr's land * , . [13] . a 

half : by Grol^thar], wheat crop . . . [14] . . * Rtse-rgod* two 
and a half team, 1 ’. * * J* 

It seems possible that in these rases the word Mt team " or 
M yoke *' (rforj is used as a measure of land, 14 as much as two 
strong oxen could plough from mom to night P \ see infra, 
p, 266 ; the word, however, does oercur in its literal sense 
(J92T, p. 817, and see the dictionaries) and, ns previously 
fl928, p. 562) suggested, the teams may have been supplied 
for the farmers' use ; but the 1 half-team is then a difficulty. 

The " white *' {dkar}, whirls we have rendered +i wheat ", is 
probably the ’ white grass ' of the T Jim flan Shu (cf T Wylie, 
Jonntal uf thr Anthr&pologiral x, p T 25). The 

document contains some obscure phrases— yar-phuys, hi upper 
corner/' bgmh-riMfi, Jl drained pond"; also gmg-TQ'ba, and 
fjdng-rgod-nih t which may not bo personal names. Spyan 
is perhaps a short equivalent of 4 ' the King's 

Eve*\ On Kag-dod and Rtse-rgod see supra, 1928, 
pp. 561 sqq., 500 ; on the ru-dpon, 1933. p. 388. The mention 
of the Generals land, the Horn-Commander's land, the Foreign 
Councillor's land, and infra (p. 273) the Tax-account 
Clerk's land, suggests a system of salary by way of jri^Tr 
allotments, 

39. M.I. xxviih 0028 (wood, C\ 14 x 2 cta. ( complete ; hole 
for string at r.; E. 2 redo + 2 verso of cursive dbu^can script, 
faint). 
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[A I] II gdg I Itajj (Ihaii ?) . jsogs . gyi . ?.in , dor . 
gfcig] ... [A 2J kyi . zifi . dor . phyed | Stag . chun . [gyis] , 
rmos . pa | [Na]g . So [d]. . . [B Ij kyi. iifi. dor . giiis | ru. 
j*on . gyi . ziii . dor . gcig | r\h . [ B 2] lag , [as . dor . gcig | 
Khrom . plian . gvis . rrnoa . pa J| 

"... ooo. Bale man's land, one team . . . land of . . . 
half-team : ploughed by Stag-ehuii, [InJ Nag-sod. land of 
. . . two too ms: the Horn-commander’s land, one team. 
From extra-piece (fag = Ikag ?) of land, one team : ploughed 
by Khrom-pJian. 1 ’ 

The expression ''from extra piece . . .” suggests that the 
above is a fragment of a list of returned teams, ami thus favours 
the literal interpretation of dor ; see also the next document. 

30. SO. xlv, 3 (wood, c. 14*5 x 1*5-2 cm,, cut away at top 
and (?) bottom ; hole for string at r. ; II. 2 recto + \ (a different 
hand) of cursive dhn-mti script). 

[A I] ^ j : | Khu . [cufi (bur ?)) [ Khu . rtau . rmunfd ?} 1 . 
pa | gHtsafi . gi. yi , ge . dm . Du . Id. bin . [A 2] «lor . gsum | 
[B f iimrrfcrf) log . myt . gdug 

(A] 11 Tilled by Khu-cuft, Klxu-rtan ; small letter In ml 
crop, three teams. [B] Are not returned. - ' 

The Khu-cun " Little Khu 11 would he a subdivision of the 
Khu tribe, whereof the chieftain was Kh n-J/ ai \■ po-rjc : for 
similar expressions see supra. 1927. p. 57. Rtmd is doubtless 
derived from rmrd or mod " plough " or “ till“ Small 
letter land crop ” will refer to a system of recounts; cf. 
yi-ge-cked-po Mow (p. 496). On “ are not returned ", which 
might, however, relate to the tiller, see supra. 

31. M.I. vii, 21 (wood, c. 8 X l - 5-2 cm., rather pointed at I., 
broken away at r.; 1. 1 recto of largish i Ibu-ean script -j- 2 twso 
in a smaller, scrawled hand, rubbed and faint). 

[A) Gsas . ko[l ?j. 

fB 1] . . . hdiis . la | dor . gsufmj , . . [B 2] [hkhjojnj . 
gyi. glehu . [A]i[H]. dor . g , .. 


* rmrd P 
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*‘ [A] Gsus-ko[I *] [B 1] To + h , hdns. three teams . , , 
[B 2] . . . hkhou + s rough land, three teams.” 

The word gkhu t which has occurred supra, recurs in the 
Tibetan Chromde* J, 253 r Sioft-xiUhi-y&h u-thogski-khrtrf-pa - 
gu-TK-xjwgs ; also in M.I. xvi, G05* and M + T- c. iii, Gi>Efi r 
It is perhaps identical with #le. noted supra, 1330, p. 259- 

32, Jl. Tigh. c. ii t 0017 (wood, c, 15 x 15 cm., complete ; 
IL 2 recto + 2 irfso of ordinary cursive dbu<mt script.; hole 
for string at r.) H 

[A 1 ] Dgyefi : sde : jmj . Khri : ma . rjes : la : Vul: skyes : 
ki : gso [A 2] l : ba : gsSi : hdir : nidus . pa , Li : gzi : dan : 
Bud. gzi [B I] r . rba 1 : myi : htkun : nn : Li . gzi ; flnm : 
pa ; hga : zig : tshold [B *2] tv : sknr ; cig : rn ; rah : ba : hga : 
btsal : to ; inn : lions ; nn ; myi ; run 

"To Khrinta-rjcH of the Dgyes regiment: petition of 
Yul^kyea. [ have come to this place. As bi the Khotaut 
hind and the Tibetan land the r6u does not correspond, send 
demanding a piece of the Khotaut laud. If no one comes to 
demand some satisfactory rhfi , it is not well (or if some satis¬ 
factory rbti shall be required, it [will be] not well in future)/' 

The reference is r no doubt, to some local assignment of land 
where Kludam* and Tibetans wen* in joint occupation^ What 
rbu denotes is not clear; possibly it is a miswriting for rixivn 
** grass ", Mtit-hofts-no may mean *' in the future Oti 
Bgyc i, see 1933, p. 554, 

33, British Museum Or. 8212 (134ft) - (paper, e. 30-5 > 
15 cm, P complete ; 1L 7 of cursive dbn^tv script-j. 

[1] 1 khyihi * lohi . dpyid || Bam . San , taken . kyi + 

skya , iih * Hvc * gu , na . iib . slab . bu . gaum . la . dor , 
gchig [2] roehis . pa | Wan . Bur * hdo . ta . mthuu . mob . 
du , phyed „ mar * khre , rmor . shml . tc || myi * bias * ni „ 
mfkm , bur . [3] bgyi * bar , bgyis rmon . pa . dan * sug * 
spyad . ni > Bur , hdo* . shyar . bur . bgyis || khrehi . thog , 

J rfpi t 

■ pfocumJ with the uf Dr, L. 1). HorntU, K«*jH'r 

of the l^partiufut, who hAa kindly a\w jjivon ptnnuth)(] for pnbtkmtkm^ 
jtt^Ss, APRIL- I5KH- 18 
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ni* , [4] ji* byuft * ha , phycd . mar - bgo . bar . hgyis | pnhi, 
dpah . la | Sag . Dgc . lege . dab . Soft . Hyve . hdo - [5] la- 
steogs . pahi . dpaft . rgya , daft , iih . klsg . Jtan , tsben , 
gyi , mg , rgyas . bfcub . pah || (flail . kyi* . [Oj Bur . Idas . 
iift . . n 2 bgyisbe | k\h . hdag , gud . na . iig . byuft , 

bar + gyur * na | Suft * tsheft , gis [ 7 ] mchid , gyis > htaha! , 
bar * bgyin |l (3 smudged seal impressions), 

11 Spring of the Dog year ; Bam Safi-t&heft having m Hve-gu 
crop land, one team (dor) in throe small on closures, entrusted 
it to Waft Bur-lido to plough for millet in partnership ffAtm- 
mob-dv) t at one-half; it is to be worked on a level with the 
previous man {tMji-bta* i.e. the previous ten an I), Plougher 
and band-labour (sug^pt/mt) to bo supplied by Bur-bdo. 
The resultant (ji-htfuii-ba) harvest of millet is to bo divided 
in halves. Jn witness whereof the a tt os tat ion-seal? (dpnit- 
rgtja J of Sag-Dge-Legs and Soft Hvve-hdo and the rest and the 
hand-signature of the landlord {iiuHWdj), Saft-frheft, are 
attached. Subsequently if any toes (jftii) shall have taken 
place through Bur-bdo neglecting the land, Saft- 

fahen is to make a demand in writing ( mchid-giffa-htsfial-ba). 

A very clear and complete document. The letting by a land¬ 
lord (im-Wo# — Hit -dpon) to a tenant, who is required to 
raise a crop of millet not falling below the level of the previous 
tenant, h attested by witnesses and signatures i the crop is 
to be halved, and in the event of a falling-off or loss the land¬ 
lord is to make a protest. The term dbr +p team ,T seems clearly 
here to denote a measure of [and, Slaii-bu may be connected 
with shk 7 ** erect," and mean p+ fence '* or u enclosed land fl * 
cf. jf&zft'X'Afi. w shelf" or iB stand : of, 1928* p. 569. 

As the document comes from the hidden library of 
Tunduiang, it is not surprising that the elan-name* Bum, 
Waft, Sag, Soft are included among those previously elicited 
(1928, pp. 91 sqq.). The personal names also are accordant, 
being all, no doubt. Chinese, except that of Sag Dge-lcgs, 
a Tibetan, who seems actually to recur in that list. 

1 Crossed out. * VTOSSfd <mt. 
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The place Hve-gn, doubtless in the &a-cu district, m not yet 
identified ^Wei-wii (Chavaimes, T'Qunjf-jHtv, 1305, p. 525) ¥ 
St. 31J. ex, 15 (wood! c. 21 x l r 5 cm,, cut & way at top ; hole 
for string at r.: 11. 1 r&io + 1 (+ vowel-signs of a second) 
rrrso of cursive dbu-etm script), 

[A] ] pah , Idum . ra . Um , hrgyad * cig . Kob . ehn . fiu , 
tin. . mcis . pa | ban . de * Ryan P cub , siiift . po . rmetl fR 1] 
rmed . pa . las , ban , de , tshe . hdahs . pa || bdag + nan . 
palji. atoh , sdo T dan 1 . iaft . druii. yaii 3 . lags . na [R 2] hdi 
** There Wing in Little Nob some eight pieces of patrimonial 
garden land, those were cultivated by the feu-tfe Bymi-eub- 
afiin-pO. The ktiii-dc being deecased. ok the Thousand-district 
and Uncle official* are [under the charge] of my humble 
self (or 1 in view of your humble servant's being Thousand- 
governor and Uncle (noble) official 

“vegetable enclosure," garden, or orchard, recurs 
in 31,L xxi s 6. 

The objection to the bracketed rendering is that 
grammatically it requires hdag-itan-pu, not *pahi. On the 
Stofrmle see supra, pp. 355. 

25. M.L ii. <105 (wood, c r 18 x 2 era., broken away at r r ■ 
II r 2 rt-civ - 2 r rrntv of cur-ivi- dbu-atn script). 

[A I ] ^ | : J hbrug . gi . fohi . &a . bon , daft . z\n . pah . 
brgyags . th[o]g[i] - gm . las . god . pah j khnl . [phye ?] . , . 
[A 2] Klu * dgos + gyi ■ bigyags . khal . phyed | sa . bon . 
khal . geig . bre , bsi [ ba , phvc + rgyu * bre . do | Lha „ 
le[gs| ... [B I] rin ; bre . brgyad | sde . rjes . bre , Ixrhu . 
gnis | 2i[fi] . thog . las + jo , bo , Btsufn * b]zali . Ja . Has , 
khal * gfetl] - * [B 2] gsum | Kob . chu . our , khre r khal . 

gnis P [drjafts | Kn ► dng . khre . Ins . Lha * [gjuii . rta . rin * 
du . [khal] . + . [Btiwai B 1 and B 2] ado [grab ? !] 
u Seed ami farmer h provisions for the Dragon year paid from 
the harvest wheat, loads . „ * To Klu-dgos, provisions, half 
a load, seed one load, four frre, cattle a flour-stuff two hr*. 

1 da n. below Hat. 5 A below line. 

1 Or a. for ki" flour 1 ’ ? 
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To Lbfl-lcgs, [>iw . . ., eight brc. By tin* DistricMiief twelve 
bn. From the field-harvest: To my lord Btran-bzah, barley 
. . . three loads. Millet conveyed to Little Nob, two load?. 

From the Ka-dug millet, to Lha-ffuii for price of a horse. 

loads . . ” { 

This document illustrates the process of distribution nf 
cereals by wav of wages, payments. and for seed* The 
dmtributEOEi will not always have been direct: we have wen 
examples of distribution by way of drafts and circular orders 
and also of assignment and prescript. But the country must, 
nevertheless, have been covered with the storage granaries 
for which we have found the name corresponding 

to the drangtiji of the K barest hi documents, which also are 
seen (e r g, in Kos, 212, 439) to have been numerous. 

30> ILL iY t 44 and 4H (wood, c. IS x 1-5 cm., broken in 
middle ; IL 2 redo + 1 versa of cursive dbu-ain script). 

kih . dan * sa . hem * new , zes P [sjiri]A . ba . ma . 
maos . so + bon . na . nin . gyi 1 . chad . [A2] W . phyis. sig . 
caa T me hi T | Hgreti . ro - la . sku . b[la] 3 , gdg . bskur , ba , 
thob . nut [Bl thob |1 

“ Without consideration of the message ' seed received 
with land \ it is said that the seed from last year's harvest 
(or dues, chad f) should come later. Some leading person 
sent to Hgrefi-ro may or may not have received it." 

Phyh-siff most be an imperative (of hphifi-bd). In xku-bia, 

‘ a magnate/" jrjfrj is an honorific prefix, us in sht\tftw, 

44 donor/* etc. On Mgrefi-ro &ec 1 028 P pp, S6-7. 

37. MX xiv, 119 (woml + t\ 22 > 2 cm., complete ; hole for 
string at r + ; 11. 4 recto -h 1 verm of rather small elusive 
dbu-mn script, faint), 

[1] ^ (I bgyir . myi . hie . na . van , gtad . dpan . pohi 
m S j - gJftn - du , bgyi. ziiL | tba r snad > chi. glad . geog . 
pa . team . . g-yos 4 [2] skyn . g-yat 4 . tshod * mchis , par . 


1 vifin t 
1 * hotair lice, 


* ba * 

4 r bflim Imp, 
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[ hgo s | : bar . gsol * Ht * meins || Siion . cun . dan . Dro . brtaan . 
gyi . dpvn . stmt. . mam . ins . sag [3] mcbis , pa r [ Hbrog . 
du . s[fi]o .. rfift i . in . ,s| tsjafi . kb si 1. bdun * yjg * hdren . pahi * 
slad . mu | khre . ha r mch|i]s , na . ci , \om T du , bsgyur | 
kb re « [ma *J [4] . * ,-i gfrjar 1 !? 1 , bum. [po] .la ... . gtftiV - 
Kin * g[lan]. tohigs , bzafi. pox . bgyi . bar « ci. gmi[u] ]] Bor . 
[phajfis * . kyi . [B IJ rin . dub . sran . pm . Aig , mclii _ bn . 
Aib * lu , Leg * leg P las. gsol * pa + lugs , tm j hdi , tsbe . 
klion • [bjsktir , bar + ci T gnan || 

" Though Sony to do it, yet, as given witnessed signatures 
roust be made good (jpEan from fort or btr). 1 beg you to give 
orders for the crops of all those who have defaulted 

in respect of the given agreement (tAchsnad) to come in r 
to the amount of the borrowing fOf the tax 
corn {dpyti'Hi^iii) ol Suon-cim and Pro-tutsan, boiho instal¬ 
ment (nm) has come* Millet having come subsequent to the 
conveying of seven loads of com to Si'io-rna (?) in the Hbrog 
country, has it been received {ci-fom-ila-bMitfur ?} 1 Millet 
, „ . as [I] am sending . . r in large amount {tjrai^-bziju-po-la '?), 
please make u good acknowledgement (gtatL-ishigis ?)<, I have 
definitely requested Leg-leg that Bor-ph&fis" silk-cotton 
j nH-rtit’-ha), some two ounces, should come. Be pleased to 
| see that be] send it now,” 

The obscurities in this in principle quite intelligible 
document an.- due to difficulties o[ reading. The logi nnin g 
relates to calling in of aa equivalent from the crops of certain 
defaulting obligatees* On ninm. = " instalment *\ see ruprti 
(1927, p. 838); gian-Uhigi is 11 proof '% Xl confirmation r \ 
^ document ■' (I928 P p. 57<>) r Rin-che-ba is given in 3. C* 
Das* dictionary as = ** silk-cotton. ' On tom 

(= fort?) see 1933. p> 541 ; thu-xnad Sanskrit tifavaham 
(1928 r pp. E7S-8)* Sfuhtim not a proper name ? 

38. ILL iv. 1U5 (wood, e. 21 < 2 cm. p complete ; bole for 
string at r. ; II. 2 nrio + 2 twin of cursive rfbto-mn script), 

1 t s r tai a ^afi, f 

* / 1 ^ 1 hfsnm f 
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[A 11 < bbn . Pal . sum r gyis || hkalj . nan . steal . tc | 
bdi r [n f]i. Stag< bor . fo . brdzaA . ba | [A 2J Myes . kri, b . 
gro . khal a phycfdj * dan , hrgyad || Con . storl. la . do , cig . 
gi ^ tbog . chad . khal T [ phye ?] fB l| dan . guia P Ru . taog , 
b . iliog + chnd . khal , phye(ti) . dan , gaum j Rbft . K[lju . 
sto , la thog . chad | [R 2J rFibi , nuit\ . mo H iig , mchta * pa . 
hia | na . mh - Sod . du . nobis _ paid T tahe L 
" Councillor PaltDpa!) *um having sent stringent orders, 
from here are to be sent to Stag-bor these : For My os-kri 
wheat, eight loads less one dm If; for (on-ston, of the present 
harvest cutting (fAdp-dbdt), two loadf* loss one-half; for 
Ru-teog, of the [present] homst-cutting, three loads less 
one-halt To Rlmi Rlu-t+to a great deal of the old liar vest 
has gone, at the time when [lie] was in Sod last year.” 

On Sod see 1928, p. 592, 

■19, M. Tiigb. 0252 (wood, o. 8 x 2-5 cm., pointed at L 
broken away at r. : tL 2 of cursive d Im-ctin script). 

[11 ^ || Dgc . bsui ci . gis . drafts_[2] van + kh . . 

" Convey id by Dge-bzafL_also load - . * 

On transport of grain sec supra. 

We have seen above (1928, pp. TM), 5723) that b the 
Nub region there was a ‘land -arrangement (or settlement + 
zni'hiptl} ‘ the <l old usage ‘ (nit -(tigs) rtf the land-settlement 
there mentioned. Since in t 1 -- 1 €*He of the " lord's land ” 
(rpi'-ziiE. royal or manorial land, nn which ace 1928, jip + 5I>2, 
504, 572) there are special regulations prohibiting fixed 
holdings (ytun-biit) and special rights (dbaftdhnit, ibid., 
pp. 572— 1 and SL1. tv, 27). it i* to lie presumed that such 
privileges were elsewhere valid. The existence of a close of 
landlords {kih-dp&n or 'bring) and the frequent mention of 
the toads of individual*, Iwjtb private and official, suggests 
that Imt.h private possession and official tenure (n & jatjrr) were 
usual. 

The manorial bud of Nob was divided by raised partitions 
ify±#tM-kha l also in M I. xxvi, 7) ami the water-supply was 
regulated. The latter was doubt less the case rfoe where also ■ 
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in the area, there is mention of canals or water-conduits 

(tfur-bft T infra, pp. 27^—280), On #tah-t>u “ small enclosure** 
see supra p, 26C. 

Compulsory cultivation (perhaps however, onlv after 
agreement) with punishments lor abandoning the plough 
(thoft-bros) and for positive offences is evidenced in the ease 
of the manorial lands of Nob, Some oilier slight references 
to summoning tillers from the towns (for the season), c,g. 
p. 272 and 12>2H + pp. 572-3, suggest that in other cases also 
the cultivator (StA-jw) may not have been completely free H 
A Sa^ii document {in/nt. pp. 275 sqq.) discriminates 
(a) crop laud (tkyahtiti), (6) poor laud { pturh&ziii), and (c) 
" juniper-land (m§-zih) 4 The il poor land 11 may be the saun¬ 
as the $1*: or tjleku (cupra, p. 265). We have also mention 
(p- -67) of pieces (ttuj of garden or vegetable plots- (Mtfm-ns)* 
Ploughing wits done with the cud of teams (dor) of 

oxen or yaks, apparently supplied : in the case of a vegetable 
plot the tilling is called fmat-pa, The seed (mi-JW) seems to 
have been supplied to the cultivator (supra* pp. 2G7-S). The 
crop was xktfu and the harvest-yield (thw;: Itrthoy u ' yearV 
yield j was Jl cut ” (ckd). f ora was tfsaii, and “ granary H * 
tsei h-ijum ; ik Hour .is phy^ ** mill ** hthitg* 

The commonest crops were barley {mts), wheat 
white (divir) ami black ignag), and millet (Mroj. Thera is 
mention also of mustard or turnips (jftan-yurif) and cotton 
(w). Implied in the mention of yu {r(^u)-mar “ oil material rr 
is susamum, and wood (Aih) is also rendered us material 
{ffftfuj for arrows and tablets (khmtn). Perhaps glue- 
material {spifin) occurs, alcmg with feathers (.^ro), in the 
same connection (voL bit. foL 6). 

The tax {dpyu> khrul) was levied in kind \ so, too. rent, 
and the distribution by prescripts and assignments, as price 
(rift) of goods supplied, and by actual transport has been 
sufficiently illuatmted. 

The total of the year’s revenue h to-thau (MX xiv, 0015 ; 
MX a, ii. 0033). 
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(6) Regixirati&i, Taxation 

-10. M, I. xiv, 0016 (wood, c. 16 x 2 cm,, broken away 
at r.; II. 2 recta + 2 verso of cuthivo dbu-can script). 

[A 1] ''S | : | Io . than . hdir . gner . bktitn . bahi . manw 
rtsifl . paid . pkrin + [by].. . [A 2] gi* nan , nm . myth * smut 
f«c] - bbyiin . bn , lagjsna . Rgyal, bzafl . la . van , de * [biij * * . 

(B I] j . [ rtsis . kyaft . stum . daii . myi .. bdra . ste 
Won , Ms ft . zigs , kyi. g-yar . &[h]a[r].. . | B 2] mm || khrom . 
pliyogS . kyi . bkah * mcid . ji . gdah . I m * nj ]j Klu . legs . 
kyis . « * 

pK [A] From the reports of statistics by those who have 
been engaged upon the year s revenue here we have the result 
with names, To Rgyal-bzah also accordingly ... + 

fBj Statist.k-s also not agreeing with the previous have 
already gone up to Cbtmeilior MaA-rigs, As to the goasip in 
the town quarter, Khidegs. . * 

On ]&nn-t>y[an] (1927, p + 826, etc.) and fjiirr-khtm (1927. 
p* 810. etc.), see mipra : mt/itt-mnar (miu-sumir) h a common 
phrase, and lo-tfwii the usual designation of the annual 
revenue fp. 271). 

4L MX x\v T 19 (wood* c # Ml x 2 rm. r complete ; hole for 
string at r. ; 91. 2 of cursive dbv-mn script). 

[I] ^ || log , b& . rtsih . bahi , tsho . bit . g-yon r leu [2] 
pyi. in yin . smrah |J 

" Name-record of defaulters (pu/nji-frit) at the time of 
counting tlawe returned/* 

From other document^ it would nppiear that the persons 
returned were those compelled to till the lands. G-$on-*hor, 
*' taking to the left r — 44 deserting - fc avoiding p \ occurs 
infra ♦ p. 163. 

42. jVf r I r viii. 0 {wood, c. 13 X 2 uiiL p broken away at 1. top ; 
hole for string at r, : Ih 2 rcr/o 4- ] mso of cursive dbu-cai' 
script}. 

[-4 1] 1 ox . hu . lolu . ston . (r.njri . Ion . gyi , bhang . Ain . 
I* mehifs] . [A 2] pafhi ?] . mams | gyt . thog . bul , god , 
brtsb . naa | cad . pa hi jjjj mih , smra . | 
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11 Hare-year. autumn: Name-record of those punished 
jifter the counting of the receipts of harvest income from the 
['nd<v Councillor* servants who were fanners,” 

43. M-I- -^xxiii, 5 c. (wood* l\ m x 1*5-2 em_ + somewhat 
broken away at i. top ; II. 2 of cursive dtm-can script). 

LI J * - - [khjral . m[i]s * kyi . yi, ge T pa r Rlafi [2] Rail . 
ruhi . £iii * dor . gfn[s] | 

*' Land of Rian Raii-m. tax-account clerk, two teams/’ 

Rian is a somewhat frequently recurring tribal name ; 
see supra, 1928 t p. 584. The Clerk s Jand a perhaps a JSgiri 
see supra, p* 270. 

I L M I, ii, 18 (wood, c h 5h5 x 1-6 X 1 cm, P complete ; hole 
for string at I.; notches ; L ] (on narrow’ aide) of cursive 
rlim-can script). 

& || bn . Ion r gvi , ha6 . khram. 

" I^oan store ticket.;' 

45. M L xxiv, 0013 (wood.c. 10-5 x I X 1 cm., split away 
at one edge lor a tally ; incised lines and notches ; U. 1 (with 
indications of a prior one) + 1+1 of cursive tlbu-can 
script). 

[A] rta | gro 

[BJ a tsa.fi . bail. khram . na . b[y]flo . pbjogs . 

[C] pahi . Imn . r[ta j ?] 

41 [A] Horse : wheat, 

" f lij Gmin^tore-ticket north side store horse/* 

A thorough system of accounts/as implied in the existence 
of a Tibetan ministry of accounts {rtsis-pa-ehm-po) f of 
n Councillor for Accounts at iSa-cn and a total 

r>f account (rftfjVwjo. Ht2j\ p a 573, etc.) for the Khotan 
kingdom, is exhibited by the documents in its working. 
Reckonings of all kinds, on the part of officials* civil, military, 
and ecclesiastic (1927* pp. 835 sqq.; 1928, pp. 00 sqq.) t 
contend in munber with the letters of private individuals 
recording their dues, wages* claims, and payments ; to judge 
from these records the people of Chinese Turkestan during the 
period of Tibetan rule (as also during the previous Kliamsrht 
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period) seem to have found hi ^ueh calculations an absorbing 
preoccupation. 

The yearns revenue {l&Jhatt } will have included contributions 
(dpytj) additional to the agricultural produce. Among a residue 
of a year s levy are mentioned {1928, p. Mb) *' ase t yah, Mb 
fttotal* wool* hair " : we have noted supra [p. 358) a carped 
as a tax [Mrat ): elsewhere we have a horse an a tax {i/jraJ 
rfa, SL Tagli. a, ii, 00101) ; and probably again (injra, p. 463) 
a smoke* or house, tax {thul-khm!}. There misfit be a bo a yield 
from gold and copper mining, from manufacture of silk 
(metf-tri) and cotton good*, skins, woollen ropes and felts, 
and from the jade-workings : also from the following of 
trades and from transit dues. 

The phrase ' lands of small letter’ implies perhaps 
a secretariat device; concerning the khmim and khmm 
tehan s sufficient has already been said {mprti h 1928, pp. 89-70; 
1930, p. 65), 

(c) Surrey 

48. Ch„ no number (paper; loL No. 2 in vol. Ixxhi, 
c. 16 x 16 ( in ; torn away at top, bottom, and r„ : II 19 of 
cursive dbu-oan script}. 

[IJ ^ |] i h > . [2] brgyud „ chul T hdom 1 , bii . cu , rtsu T 
ft - - - |^] {CU ?) rts& « drug | zih. hi . m , rtsa . geig | g , . . [4{ 
hdom. hi, nit . rtsa . brgyad j g | nub , phyogs . . . [OJ byan * 
hm bcu * rtsa , brgyad [ g | slafi . bu , hdi . , , [6J U 10 * hyan . 
hdom P brgyad | g ] = g&rii . gyi , byah r phy . . . [7] nub . 
hdom . bcu . gnb jg | dehi . nub . phyogs . ua . sl < .. , [8J 
lidnn | g | dehi . nub „ phyog^ . na . slafi * bu . gnum | sar . . . 
J9] dehi . nub , phyoga . na . dan . bu . geig | Ibo , byau , 
hdom. hi . £u . rtsa , b . , . [19 ] 1 Lho . byaft | . hdom . bkx] . . . 

'' + . . eight ch ul r fat hums fnrty-fowej * . .six; fields 
twenty-one _ , . fathoms twenty-eight, Ou the west . .. „ 
north forty-eight. This .small enclosure (shu\-bu) . . . aouih 

1 fli , Iwn Grtraed out. 

1 yatk . nui* biTe onkud tint, 

* a i. btn- out. 
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[to] north, fathoms eight, North ot the ravine , . . west, 
fathoms twelve T On the west thereof [small cnotoaures] . . . 
seven. On the west thereof small endow tires seven ; east 
... On the west thereof small enclosure one : south [to] 
north, fathoms twenty * . . south to north fathoms four 

Tile expression chul is ol unknown meaning ; on ^ku hu 
see supra. p. 2Gf] r The document evidently describes a piece 
of land, belonging, doubtless, to a religious community, 

47. Ch* 79. siv —(paper, voL liii r fob 37 t nimilur to the 
next following, c. 2G-5 x 27’3-ti cm., with large defect at r. 
top ; discoloured and dirty ; II, I—10 4- 13—16 of good cursive 
dbu-cun script, separated by a space partly occupied by 
tL 11-12 in a different, smaller hand, partly obscure ; red- 
ink opening of h 5 faded. Also two fragments of irregular 
shape, {a} c. 7 X G cm.; [b] c 5*5 x 9 cm.) 

[I] . , . nub ... [2] kvi . mtsams * tho , p[h]yag . . * [S] 
la[m] * ched , pohi , gram , iia . tho ... [I] Thu , hi . bon . 
tean . gyi . £in * mtsams r * + 

[G] , * * , * * .. 1 dug , iift , . * [6] & . mi^ams . 

ni || Bor . gar] . gyi . £in . dun , gnis * kyi , mtsanis * tho . 
p[h]yag , rgya , can > mcis „ p\ . nas . tho [7J phyogsn . draft. 
ste TJiu , kur . £in E , gyi. che[3j]u „ la . thug [| de , nas * nub , 
phyogau , draft® , the ; Tho . gon . Fieri - de . lion | [8] brgya . 
tsan r gyi J lug . xin * dan . ghis . kyi , mLsains . tho . pyag . 
rgya . can * la . thug \\ dc . nos . bvah . pyogs . [9] su . draft* . 
te , mya , ftum . h . thug |j de , ua[s . lar] . pyogsu T dm tie , 
the || Bor , gan . dafi . gnis . kyi , mtsams j [10] tho . pyag , 
rgyu . can , la, alar , thug 

[II] | zon 5 . th(?)an . tin . intshan 4 . bn . ni. Da „ [r]ed . £al . 
vi , Rje . got . sky a . bcu | Du , r[e]d . [M ?]ub sgau + skyn, hi . 
sum , c[u]* geig . gi . ziu . [bn . ]gru . dan . blon , tabs . gyi . 
nau . na {mhun ?) mein* * pns t bt[na|n , tan . tslian * no || 

k Heading in ml ink efFiaed. 

* tin l**ep 
1 tiA t 

1 i>n« , I. 
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Kh[a]r , gjo] . can 1 , [12] . . [ph]nn . I(utw[g^ , pha . skva . 
phyc . daii - Jna . ynn . b?.i . Jna (?) . [yo ?]d . do] 

[13] skva . iSn . cbu , run , sum , kb ups j| dor , drug . eu . 
Klj<? . to . ho . mod . ua . mt-Ls , pahi . sn , mtarau . [nfj . 
snr . Tho * gon . }*o - ko , [14] chehi*. brgya . tsau. gyi. skya . 
zifi . la , thug | Iho . Khnr . go. ca[A] . Do . spou . gi , 
bran . gyi . skyu . i£& . dan . gnis . kyi , mtsnnis [15] [tho . 
ptmig] . rgy» . can . la . thug bvaii . Khri. tail * HI . na (ni ?) 
go . khram . tann gyi . plioh . iifi . la . thug JJ 
[1C] || pbofi . Sin * elm . ma . dor - lico . h'in . Klie . to . ho . 
moil . na . mcis , pahi . en . mtsums . hi |[ [Iho] . kho . ua * 
khr&m [17J [tsan . gyi || skva]. iih . la . thug || [nub]. dafi . 
byan , mya . ham , la . thug || Aar . Tho . gon . Sn . ko . ehe 
(tshc) . brgya . tsan . dan , gnis . kyi 
Fragment# ;■— 

A [I] ham , dah . i-h , . . [2] dah . gfiis. kyi -, [3]. , ni j 
Khri... [4] tho , p[h]yng . . . [5] ... stsa .,. 

H [1] tah , Thu . iii, boh . brgya . tsan . . . [2] rgya , tsan . 
rnctH . p» . [m] , ■ , [3] . . . nss , kyis ... 

‘[1. I] , . , west . , . [1. 2] . . . boundary cairn [with) 
token . . . [L 3] on the border of the high road, boundary 
. . . [1. 4] Thu-ni’s land with asses, boundary . . , [1, 5] . . . 
juniper land . , , [11.43—7 ] boundary: Bor-gati's land and, as 
ttfwndnry of the two, a eaim with a manual token. Thence, 
proceeding in a southern direction, reaches a small piece 
{rhe.hu) of Thu-kur land. [II. 7—8] Thence, proceeding in 
a western direction, reaches juniper land ol Tho-gon Baft-de 
with one hundred asses, and, ns boundary of the two. a cairn 
with a manna] token. [II. 8-9] Thence, proceeding in a 
northern direction, reaches a sand desert (mya-rtam). [11. 9-In] 
Thence proceeding in an eastern direction reaches book to 
iinr-gjin and, as Ijoundury of the two, u cairn with a manual 
token. [11, 11-2] (small scrtjtl) Land amount ? complete; 
Of Da-red £ni-yi, ten crops in (?) Kje-gol; of Da-red 

1 ;is. gi t 
1 rtphi t 
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Mab(?J-sgan . T . land of thirty crops ; iocrea$cd [&twn ?) by 
a corner and , + . of Councillor . . * the amount is complete (?) 
Crops four and a half belonging to Khor-go-caii and *0 on 
, * #! and four, live . + s 

s ’ [11, 13-5] Boundaries of crop lands three, not irrigated* 
in Khe-to ho mod r sixty teams :— On the east reaches crop 
land of Tho-gonSto-ko with one hundred cke&i ; on the south 
readies crop land of a servant of Khar-go^andlo-spon. 
and, as boundary of the two, a cairn with a manual token ; 
on the north reaches poor (pftofi) land of the Kliritnri Hi¬ 
na (ni ?pgo tkram account. 

fci [11. 16-7] Boundary of poor (pfcoft) land, not irrigated, 
in Kbe-to-ho-mod, fifteen teams;— 

On the exact south readies crop land of the khmm account : 
on the west and north reaches the sand desert (inya-Aowj) ; 
on the east Tho-gon ffo-ko. with one hundred efte, and . * . 
of the tw o . . /* 

Fragment *; — 

A “ * * , desert and land + . + and of the two * + « Khrj 
. , * cnim with manual. . . . ++ 

B “ . . . AVjridan Thu-it, with one hundred asses * + . with 
a token/ 1 

For comments see after the next document, 

48. Ch* 79. xiv r 5 (773. paper. vol. h i. fol. 51, c< 37-5 x 
53-5 cm., imperfect at top, cap. 1.. and bottom : similar to the 
preceding ; discoloured and dirty : U. 23 of good, cursive 
dbu-ean script). 

[1] ...... -n . gya (mya ?). [2] . . , , , . r . 

gyi . ynr , ba . [3] • * * * , Ihft | li * glin . . 

BJ * . . - ug | j nub . Khri. tan [5] . . . la .thug |; Iho . my 
.... [0] skya . ziii . chu . ma . sum . khngs . dor , drug . 
cu Oo . 11 a . hi . Khri . ma *. hsnufi^ . na . mcia . pajji + (71 
mtsatna , ni || Khri + tan + Bor . to + khu . brgya * tmn . gyi . 
skya . kiti .dan. gnis . kyi . mtshams . the * p[h]yag . rgya , 
can [8] [tbjug |i Jho . Hor . gol * bar . kyi . lam T la thug || 
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nub _ Stoft , b|o« *gyi , yiir , ba * la , thug I byaft , Tho . gon „ 
[9] Set P do . bnn . brgya , tsan , gyi . skya , kit . la . thug 
| Phoft r zift . dor , bco „ In a . Kin de , Mo . nan . na , mds , 
paid [ 

[10] rnbhnms . m || £ar , mya . iiam . la . thug Ilia , KhoJo * 
Mo . fiim . gyi. cbu . mvig , b , thug j nub . Khri * tail . Thu 
fni,. ft + kbram , tsan , gyi * lug . kit . la . thug || byaft , 
mya + ftam . la . thug |[ || mg . kit . dor T m . .su , rtsa . 

[12] <» + + + +1mow] > pahi, sa , mtsama . ni [ lar < Sam , Kan + 

mog . la . dwen , khram . buu . gyi .. . . . Khri . 

tali r Bor . go . klinim . tsan . gyi . phot - Ht . 1li . thug 
nuh . Da . mvi , Bon . tsha. khram [ 13] [ban . kyi . lug P Mft , 
h . thug] || [ho . Khnr * go . mu * ngcljj . lam . pho . chc . la . 
thug || 

f Space, Red mil] Hbrofj , tji , phyatj. 

[14] bln (?). _ Kftri (?) . tan . Bur , [N]v , ie (?) * jr * . . 

bcu (?) 1 akvii . ±ifi . daft . phot . zift , daft . lug . kit ■ dor . 
I-dun , brgya + sum . fill j [15] fkju . jSul fthul ?J , gyi . Khr , 
to H ho . mod H dan . Rro . go . dan . Sft . dar , Mo . (ii]ar^ . 
p[h]yog3 , ii a . nii.i-i . pabi , sa . mt-sams . ni j lir t Uvr . hu . 
di | [16] | grog J. skam , nas |; Um , |k> , rln^ , thufi. aid . [dg] 
nub , pbvogB „ d rail^ . te ' Tho , gon . So . ko . hrgya H can > 
gyi . akvu * im < \ [17] dim - gSJa . kyi . mtsams . no . tho . 
p[h]yag . rgya , can . la . thug | do . min * So . ko s ban . 
kyi . -skva , Kin . daft , gfiis . kyi , mtsoms T kyis f [18] thm'i . 
Ead - cig . byan . p[h]yogs . su . drafts , the [j lam _ phm , 
mohi , hog . n& . tho . p[h]yag . rgyo . can , mess , jia P la „ 
thug |' de . nas | [19] bm , phro , mr»s |j nuh . pbyogS . m . 
drEifts + tc * So . ko . [brg)*a . tsan] . gyi . skyo ■ ziii . daft . 
gfua . kyi. mbama . no , tho * p[h]yag - rgya . can | [20] mc J ^ . 
pa , la . thug || de . nas . sky a . kiii . daft . guis . kyi . mbams . 
gyk , Iho . p[h]yogs . m . draft . sto . lam . po T chohi . ligrum 
[21] fia T tho , p[lijjrig P rgyn , nan - In * thug | dp .. nas . lam . 
po . ehe,s , nub , p[h]j ¥ og3 . su . draft . ste || Rji . dar - Mo h 
ftan . gv\ « lu . ma r rkod . du | [22] [b]cad . naa f| Tho . gon * 

s ink. 
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Sen * d* . boil . daii . ghis + kyi * l\h t mtfiams * hyts || Iho . 
mib . kyi . mtsamsu * drafts . to? . Khu . le [23] Mo + fmn . 
gyi . vur „ b& . b , thug [| de . nas . ytir . has || byan . 
pjhjyog, su , bthus . the || San . hdo . cm * daft . Khe , to . 
ho , mod | [24] gyi - dkah . mdo , hdus , pa hi . glad . mya . 

Unm , la . thug I de , ns* . Khe . to . ho . mod + gyi . ynr . 

Iia . gya . gyus | Ihn . pfhJyogBLt , draft * ste . [25] ym . bai + 
gnis * mdo . gyea . pa . na r tho , pfhj^ag . rgya . can B b . 
thug || do , nas . ynr . baa „ mar . drafts , the , Bye . ko . ja . 

gahi ynr [26] ba . dkah , gyes . pabi . mdo . nah || tbo . 

pthjyag . igya * can t la , thug do . nos . Bye . zo * ja * ga . 
ynr . ha T g ja . gyus . drafts _ the | [27] yur . bahi , mjug | 
tho . p[h]yag . igya s can . mehis . pus , mya , nana . iked 9 
du , brad . naa , Iho . Air . gyi . mtsamsu . drabs , the [| [23] 
Da , red . £al . yi . bran . gyi . skya . rin . dan ...... [29] 

na # tho + pjhjyag , rgya . can . [la . thug] . . . 

++ [11. 1-0] . . . conduit lyur-lxt) . , . five , + .; west, reaches 
Khri-tah „ * , south » . . 

11 [II. 6-9] Boiin+laries of crop lands three, not irrigated, 
teams sixty, in Gonahi Khri-mEi-bsIujis r — Reaches crop 
land of Khrhtan Bor-to with a hundred khu (hut? T) P and + as 
boundary of the two* a mini with a manual token. On the 
south rcarhes the nyiddle Hor-gol (or Kor-goMmr) road. On 
the west reaches the Rfon-b^os conduit. On the north reaches 
crop land of Tho-gon [&A]-di\ with ooc hundred ossefl, 

J< [II. 9-U] Bouiidarie.H of poor land in Khii-le Mo-nan. 
tennis fifteen :— On the east reaches the sand desert. On the 
south reaches the spring of Khn-le Mo-slan. On the west 
teaches junior land of the khrttm account of Khri-tafi 
Thu . . . n. On the north reaches the sand desert, 

M (II, 11-S] Boundaries of juniper land, teams twenty . . . 
in , * . On the east ... of the khram account [of| tile retreat 
at Sam-kan-mnjF. . . . reaches the poor land of tho kkram 
account [of] Khri-tan Bor go r On tho west reaches juniper 
lan<l of the khmm account of Du-myi Boh-tshe. On the sout h 
reaches the high road of Khar^go-mu-sge. 
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Pint! of Hhrmj. 

" (11- 14-17] , ., ,. . ten of... Kitri •/nit BoT'So-hft.)} 

Boundaries of crop land ami poor land and jimtper hind, 
toaRL« seven hundred and thirty p in the region of Khe-tolm- 
mod and Bro-go and .Su-dar .Mo-nun in 2>gu-dul: — From the 
dry ravine Jir-berdm-di proceeding by the high road a little 
wav westward, readies crop land of Tho-gon So-ko, with 
nm> hundred asses, and on the border of the two n cairn with 
a manual token. fJJ. 17-8] Thence proceeding along the crop 
land of Xo-ko and the bonier of the two a little in a,northerly 
direction, reaches a cairn with a manual token, situated below 
(i,e, west of) a by-road, | If, J8-20| Thence proceeding liv the 
by-road in a westerly direction, reaches crop hind of Xn-ko. 
wdth one hundred . - , and on tin 1 boundary of the two 
a cairn with a manual token. [It *2fi 1] Thence by the crop 
Jand and the boundary of tla* two proceeding in u southerly 
direction, reaches on the border of the high road a cairn 
with a manual token, [II. 21^] Thence by the higli road 
proceeding in a westerly direction, and after cutting across 
tile swamp-land (hi on) of Sa-dur Mo-nan land of Tho-gon 
Sen-de. with — asses, and proceeding along the boundary 
of the two on u south-west line, reaches the conduit of 
Khu-le Mo-timi. [II. 21} -4] Thence by the conduit, where, 
uniting in a northerly direction, the steep (dhi*?) lower 
valleys (nnfo) of San-hdo-cin and Khe-to-hn-mod join in 
a bead, reaches the sand desert. [II. 24-5] Them* proceeding 
by the winding Khe-to-ho-mml conduit in n southerly 
direct ion. reaches, where two conduits part in valleys, a eairn 
with a manual token. [11. *25-6] Thence proceeding down¬ 
wards hy tin 1 conduit, reaches, in the steep separate valley of 
the Bve-Ko-ja-ga conduit, a cairn with a manual token, 
[1!. 2b'9] 1 hence proceeding hy the winding Iive-zo-ja-gn 
conduit, and, where lieyoiul (nijug) the conduit is a cairn 
with a niuiumi token, cutting across the sand desert and 
proceeding on a south-easterly line, reaches crop land of 

1 Ke4 ink. 
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servants of Da-red Xal-jri and on , , , a cairn with a manna! 
token.” 

To the surveying operations indicated in tile alwve three 
documents. with tlieir classification of lands into («) crop 
land, (A) poor land, and (e) juniper land, and their references 
to boundary cairns bearing tokens, and with their measure¬ 
ments of tenement*, we may mid the description of the 
division of th* “lord's land ” in Little Nob(1928, pp. 572-3) 
into partitions biefw-kha, with tlieir boundaries 
similarly de marked and with regulation of the water-supply. 
!l may lie conjectured that such matters were large]v the 
concern of (lie yulmthon or tjul-yzigs as ” focal surveyor 

The lust two documents probably relate to lauds belonging 
tu the religious establishments of ISa-eii. It is therefore not 
Surprising to find that tin 1 noBienchiture. hotli local and 
personal, differs in type from that which we have found 
associated with the more westerly regions, Xoh. etc. What is 
highly significant is its similarity to that exhibited in the 
document edited in 1927. pp. siSsqq., and the other documents 
discussed in connection with the Hafuts. Thus among the 
pldbe-names We have Huryut, Khu-k ihi-intn. similar to 
Ifo-kkol and Khn-)if Mtm-yvhx. possibly indeed identical 
therewith. Rji'-gtA ami //o/a/of are place-names of the same 
cast, and $»-dur Mn-ium is similar to K/m lr Mo-nut ■ ; 
S<iH-$do-ciu is in agreement with Sil^/it-an. etc. (ibid., 
p. 84). The other place-names, Khi-lo-h&^mod in Dgu-iut, 
Bro-yu, Sniu'hut-muy, Khar-gor&fii, K/uir-y^-inn.^f ,, Bye-itb 
ju-ija, and stream-names Jir-fxrr-hu-di, >Sloii-bioit, although 
they manifest a certain analogy of type, afford no certain 
hold. The jiersonal names include one who is called a 
Tho-gon, which occurred in the document cited and doubt, 
less means a Tu-yii(k]-huri (Chinese T-n-hurn, Tuei-hw» t 
cited by Professor PeIJiot, JAs„ xi, vii (1916), p. 113, 

7 frti)\Q-fnUi, J 920. p. 323); and three persons, Da-red 
2al-yi, Da red M(f}ab-sgan, Da red fcal-vi. with a prefix 
occurring in the Da-red Pon-yi and Da-red Blon-yi 

JHLA5, APhJL 1034 . | rb 
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of the document and pro ha Lily meaning o! that ilk *\ 
Dtf-myi Bon-fsht wjJI probably mean “a man of that place \ 
The clan-mime and name-prefix Khri-tuu is highly inter- 
eating ; see 1933, pp. SKMKh so also Thu-kw, Dgu-iat 
(here partly conjectural) recurs in another text, tn regard 
to frequent passage of Tu vu[kJ-ln.m individuals into Chinese 
Turkestan see Prof, Pdliot, J\A$+ xi r vri. p m 122, and Dr. Gilfu f 
Bulletin of ihc School of Oriental Sfudus* s vl f p. 830. 

The precise particulars of boundaries and hoimdnrY maria 
point to a highly developed survey system. Concerning the 
kkrmu accounts {khrfim-ltihan) see 1 9@8 f pp. fi5 srjq, One nr 
two terms—cAe h and ch*:[ti, khu — are of unascertained meaning. 
“Crop tiiml {Atjit zih) was mentioned supra, p. 28fi: “not 
irrigated '* (chu-ma) in defined in S. C. Das' dictionary us 
+ * cu lt i vat io n wh Job requires imgation \ i In mjug, behin d, r * 
" beyond 1 (h 27 of Ch. 79, xiv, 5), ace 1928, p, 68*. 

JSW. 


f To iw tontluded. J 



Implements and V essels used in Vedic Sacrifice 

Uv RAG HU VI HA 

JdV klTS student of Vedio literature is confronted by v,c t 
detailii of an uncommonly complicated ritual. This ritual 
engrossed the major part of the religious fife of a householder. 
Kvniy small act promised him riches in rattle and progeny, 
long life and bliss in the next world. On the other hand, the 
slightest negligence had to be assiduously atoned for, other¬ 
wise it would lead him into misery. Thus it is that even the 
ropes, flic brooms, and their numbers have been carefully 
recorded, the material* of which they were made, their size, 
and their functions prescribed with the same thoroughness 
as the crushing of tine mp»hi- jujoe or the coronation of 
the king. 

The materials used arc stone, metal (generally bronze or 
copper), baked clay, wood. bamboo. reeds, grass, skins, and 
horns. The Vessels made out of stone, metal, and bakerl day 
sometimes lack character. Their size and shape are not always 
definitely specified. A few of them may differ from province 
to province or from house to house. .Similar is the ease with 
skins, horns, and thing* made of bamboo, reeds, and grits*. 

Where the form arid measurements an- not specified, the 
drawings illustrate what is in general use among the 
Ago i hotrins. (These drawings were made from the specimens 
exhibited at the Mimantsa Yidyiilaya. Poona. 1 ) 

Slone .—The drsqd and uptitt are used for pounding rice, 
while upunt and grama (two. four, or five) are used for 
crushing simti. The thmd (Fig. I) and it pint (Fig. I) arc the 
lower Stones, the i tjxiht (Fig. 2) and the ffmvati (Fig. 3) the 

* 1" curtain tin- 'i.-.t-ijrtkm.i given above ilo ner taltv with the 

Aiitient teiU* My HilajfX't has tfcjougHoittt bwm to pt* jit t\w irulEliOm as 
\t (if preferred to-day* 

TLib, Tiulitnta- iijiHi dJTrfB tor nah rontpjEtv? K-l- af i he- mplfmitkl* ami 
a* ->c(b diwibtiL hiTp, The priiv i- Rnpm 300 for ggfl} f 4jr emi- t 
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Fin. 2. Fifi. 3* 

Yia, U—Drnador uptm, UjxiUi* Ortiinn, 

upper ones. The ^rmwm is one ptddem in length tim) is 

urdhivt-sfimi. The ttpaip&u-mlxim, uaed lot pressing the 

updm&ii-ifraha, is .similar to the gram ft, 

//rara,—The bom {Fig. 4) of the sacred Krpin deer was used 

for scratching b y the Diksihi in even f of an itching isensation. 

The length prescribed i.^ three or live folds. It was wound 

over with a rope of Sana, hemp. 

Fro. 4. 

Skin. —The full-length (including the neck) of the hkiri of 
the krfmi deer was used sis im luiderspread for the dr>ad 
or as a scat. The white and dark lines of hair made it sac ml, 
and hence a skin without the hair wm worthless. It served 
also lor the making of dHavitm (Fig. 5), u fan, which was 



Fio. 5 . 
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used for making the fire blare, A band wo or ndumbam (Fi«« 
Glomemta) piece-, an ann in length f=z 12 ahmdaA, made mi 
Tlic handle. 

Bamboo and flea?,*,—Either bamboo or reeds were used to 
make a Htrpa (Fig. CJ f a winnowing basket. The dhumanl 
(Fig, 7), a blow-pipe, «u simply u hollow bamlwo piece. 



Fig. 6.— SHryr, Fin. 7 .— Dha mrjftf. 


Grass, — Durb/iti or kas<i was the moat sacred grass. It 
was used for strewing the altar, for cleansing the wooden 
nnd metallic vessels (see Fig. 8}, for making ropes, purifying 
water, and for many other similar purposes. The p&iv- 
raitrna, n rope for tying the animal to the post, had two 



Flfl. S.—F*t%runt> cut oft Iram the? mto Flu. Q.—Sikyu. 

broom), ami IJ^cd for c kilning vm^Im. 
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strings, a lid was <ight aralnu in length, The tpipj-rnstfua, 
ih rope lor winding round the post. haul three strings and 
was twelve nruttiix long, The mufija {Sacrfairutu Mtmja} 
gnsa was used fnr the tpfrrti r a ro[se for tying round the 
uacriheers wife ; and for abkidhatu ami md&n®* rojjes to 
tie the caEf and the legs of the cow respectively. The xiktju 
(Fig- 9) P used for depositing the ukh&-kf imMt T was sus] Glided 
hy nix or twelve rojics, the whole thing 1 Laving been manu¬ 
factured from tttin'tju, 

Mdal. —Gold, silver, bronze, and copper were the metals 
used by the ancient Indians for making numerous kinds of 
vessels. But their use was not a common one. Generally 
wood or day replaced them. The only instrument which was 
of necessity a metallic one was the svatikffi (Tig, 10), used in 
separating the different parts of the sacrificed animal. 



Fin. Ul r -i'ndiiAi'/i, 



The galagrah < ( E ig. II ) (lor holding heated voxels) and the 
tapin’i (a kh! with a wooden handle and a butt end, which i* 



Fia. 12,—Eiptit h\pi!<\, lhij(.ta«). Flu, 13 . &m*i kiipH't* ((uilf.siwj. 
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ki pt in the fin?, and when the butter freeaes in the ladle i* 
used to melt it] an; not ancient- instruments. 

f.'lntjt — 'More than three dozen of the vessels were uF 
clay. Even the broken pieces (kapuha) were used for baking 
the purodMa. Usually eight [Fig. 12) or eleven (Fig, 13) of 
these pieces were put together to form a circle, sis angubt* 
in diameter. 

I’hc earthen vessels can lx; divided into big and small 
[tots, either for holding liquids or for cooking them, deep and 
broad plates, and small round jars. The ;*f/r7 (Fig. 14) and 
pUjaia (Fig, 15) are used for ptif&hisa and braktiiaudauft 
respectively. They might equally well be metallic. 




The sardm (Fig, 16), a saucer, in for carrying the live coals 
(ttffn i-pra {Uitptita ). 

The ktanhhh (Fig. l?) t small round jars, are ; xummtjifu- 
kmtMT (for milk and curd), jmu-kttmbhT (for cooking parts of 



FlU. Hi. 


Fio. 17.— 
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the sacrificed animal : may also be m< tsillic), and dokana- 



for annomting the ijupa. The bigger jars (Figs, 18 , ]<>) an : 



pinsmtwtfhtf't (holding water for sprinkling over the 
northern altar), ekad&ittmghaja (holding water for soma- 
mrdktim), mlhamniyOrghatn (holding apftia-itoma ; herein 
the soma plant ist stirred and cleansed)and piita-bhrt (receiving 
the strained soma juice), and nuatlvafi-ffbafa (for holding 
•'nxtflimri water). 

The vessels designate*! xthfith are very often meant, for 
heating and cooking. They are ; ajya-stMn (can also lie of 
metal), madatUt-palra (for heating water ; also metallic), 
nnriiharj/a-tthMT (for cooking ancabarya rice ; also metallic), 
"Stnihotra-sthm (a pot used for cooking at the upahotm • 
neither made by the potter nor on the wheel; QnUm-kapSla, 
equipped With a cover), ga^kmaudma-mksn (for rooking 
the tfamhoma lice), brahmaniana-nfhati (for cooking brahma 
noe ; also metallic), iiHU-Caru-rthati (tor cooking atUH-cam), 
(for heating curd). igrayana-slhafi (for the 
ynyam libation). uMhja^haU (for the „ktha libation), 
W itya-dkah (for the ddihja graha), ibrum^thall (for the 
<fft rum grohtt). pannejanlsthSli (tor waters used to wash the 
thighs of the sacrifice™ wife), and Wiimtja-raru^aihati (for 
cooking mumya rrtrw). 
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The common forms, besides tile one given under kumbhl, 
are shown by Figs, 20 and 21. An interesting vessel h 



Flo- 30.—MEiiilljf. Fl<i_ —Ofclfly or of adetn]. 

tbe tnahntfira, used in the milk-offering ceremony. The 
drawing {Fig. 22), taken from the vessel in the Mirmlinsa 
Yidyiilaya at Poo mi, does not quite .i^ree with the account : 
luiving three or five bulging* [addhi), a prdde&a in height, 
firdhva-sdnu (Uonier-WMuuus, +i having an elevated edge “ l) r ■ 
having a beak lor pouring the milk, bent in the middle and 
u nembfine the 4 vt/n iyi-tjmhu , 

The muhim-hapalas (Figs, 2X 24j are circular pieces ol 
day used for baking the fault ina-purodM^. 



Fin, 25. 



Fig. 23. 


Flo. 24 + 

















2&' 1 implements and vessels rsEti in vedii' *.\r it (Kirn 

The itkha (Fig, 25) is yet another vessel for lire, it i* 
described us either i-irtmlar nr rectaugular, a pntth-ia high. 



It is marked with two, four, nr eight rfamr* (teats). The 
outside is formed bv three, five, nr even more stages. 

Clay is also used in making bricks nf different forms ami 
sizes (Figs, 26-33) to suit the preparation nf numerous kinds 
of altars, e.g. :— 

as SB 



Figs. 26-,13, 

II ood.—The last and the most important is wood. Most 
wooden implements and vessels have definite shape and 
dimensions. 

We shall begin with the implements for churning lire, 
Tljcrc is the lower piece (adharamni. Fig. S4) t of aimthu (ficus 
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preferably of ono grafted on a Aim* t™ (Prompt* 
Spicigcra); 24 ajupdou long, G wide, and I high. Oa this 
lire is to tie churned in the middle, barring 8 uiujulm from one 
side and 12 from the other. This middle portion b called 
dem-jfwii. 

Tlie upper piece (ccfA tfvi™ tri) is of equal dimensions with the 
lower one, It is not used by itself* h a imply supplies smaller 
pieces, the jwan wnithas [Fig. 35), 8x2x2 fu*gtdas f which 
am smoothed and fixed in the eStra (Fig. 35) and are used for 
churning fire, The rSlra nr rnmtfo? is prepared from kfatrfirn 
wood {Acacia Caitekul It is 12 tuttjnlas long. Th ^fnimaatht 
end is put on the dem-y^ni, while the opposite end is fixed 
in the UjmmntM (Fig. 3G), which is held horizontally. 



FlO. U - AMttrTtnmL Id ww ttae Hol« (thft dtwyrmi) tie fire k churn*! 
by tlfci' pnimafitha fEuI ol th.® 

e CCtfrOMlD^^ 

cu ( & 

Fin. 3.J.—(a) JIWJI tha (Hid [b} prwmfi wlAa ; (d) th* upper end. 

-i _ <? 

O' 

FlO. 30 ,—t>i matilha. (a} Holes in on* of which the- upper end nf maniha 
in inerted ; l&b) tbo twp rnda ntv held ftrm by twu bench. 

parallel to the thlhttmrvni. The Upamanfia or Ortfi is also 
made of jCAadtra and is likewise 12 apgute* in length. At the 
time of churning the lire one person holds firm the ujximantha. 
and another person churn* the mantha (in which t!u s pramaniha 
has been fixed) bv means of a rope made of the cow's tail- 
hair and mm. 
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Tfso #phtfa (Figs, 37 - 9 ), a wooden sword made of khadiw, 
mi urishn or an arm Tong, Tins at least three different shapes. 



Fia, 37. 



'■=0^9 


Fm. 38 t 



F»°- ^J—-V«*,; a . 
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Ol similar shu|ie is the s&otfti, which is made bum a piece 
cut from the sacrificial [tost (ywpii). 

The mortar, uhlUuihi [Fig. 40), is made out of the mmna 
(Craiova Roxburgh rij or wtnmhara (Fiat# Ohmt , nda) n and is 
12 uitgutas in height. The pestle, mmaln (Fig, 4I) t is made 
ont of khadira or any other holy wood. It is augulas long. 

The iamya (Fig. 42) is a long khaditu staff of 3fi ajupdm p 
thicker at one end, and is placed under the rfrmd to raise its 
triangular head side* 

The untardh'on [Fig, 43) is made ol holy wood, and is held 
erect by hand to avoid the offering being seen by others. 
See Apastnmbi Srauia-suim, iii, 0, 3, 

Fid. 4 JL — 



The bati&tnbfn (Fig. 44) arc two cross khulira sticks used 
as a prop for the yoke of a standing cart. It h used in the 
new and full-moon ritual, Upastambham (Fig. 45) is the 
name given to the cross-sticks used in the soma ritual. 

The cart r iakata (Fig, 4tiJ p used for carrying rice, is made 
of khmlira or some other holy wood. Its jjarts ate : (a) 
aha, the axle ; (4) lfi r the two fork-shaped pole, 3 ;; (c) yoga, 
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Fits.. 1-ix—^ariffiJiAAi. 

the yoke ; (tf) caArn; the two wheels ; (e) yuga-kltah* or 
the yoke-pins ; and (/) atyo-iettnyd* the axle-pin* 



VtQ- 46r 


Tlic stall ithiuda) made of i tdumbam (Fig, 47} is for 
protecting the ttdxfia, It Teaches either up to the chin or 
up to the mouth. 


-- 


Km. 4t.—.1 tuiunfjara dan4a, 
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(Fig, 4g) is used to dig the earth* It can l>c made of 
several holy woods. Its length also varies considerably. It 
digs either from one end or from l>ot.h r 

~ jL J-f l II ■ ! ! ■ r T 7 T~ 1 

FlU. 4R.— Aihri, 

Upavtpx is merely the green twig of some holy tree for 
removing the live coal. The length is an aratni or a prfidetQ* 

The vi&itiz are udumhnrn pieces, about a pradcia long, 
used in the counting of the rtatras. With the recitation of 
every stotm one piece is laid aside. 

Tlio vapd-&mpanl r made of Gmelim Arborm (kt$rfmarya) t m 
usually described as dvi-Suld (a two-pronged fork), on which 
the omentum is fried. But the mpd-irapam exhibited in 
the Vidyaloya at Poona is a triangle with seven nails. See 
Fig* IP, 






Fid. 49. 


The two iaphas (Fig. 50) r made of udumb&ra, are used by 
the ad&mryu and the prasthuta for holding and tarrying the 
heated nuthdnm vessel. 
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Yighamt (Fig. 51} is a khadim hammer used to beat the 
earth, 



Km. 61. 


The axe, pantiu (Fig. 52), may bo made out of any holy 
wood. It is used for cutting the tiny roots of plants within 
the altar. 



Kiq. 33. 


Ujdaya-hlla is a spit for roasting the heart of u samlimi 
animal. It may be made of any holy wood. 

M-tijiihhu* are [s-t^ to whiofi ('afvesatld goats .ir- tied. They 
may |>e made of any holy wood. 

Ffo. sa, 

A pair of tongs, mmitnnfo (Fig. 53}, is made either of 
vdwshara or of metal Nowadays the metallic is used. 

The two ndhisamm-yhalakas (Fig. 54) are made from 
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one ofti/iu 


u/lumbtim, karpnarifa t or pala&a. They are used for pressing 
the soma plant and extracting the juice. 

There are four chairs, rnjd.widl (Fig. 55). samtod-asawR 
(Fig, 56 ) t yajo, and fr&Aigtridf (Fig. 5?j. 


Vi o. 5iL—(wut uititnjiig). 


EM], fwj. — RfijOAi r-iJt (Ml unstrung). 


Flu* 57 f — Vkh&M iwd I (hni( Unstrung Jl 

They are all made of ndumbam. and all have futir legs. The 
raja&indi la for placing the soma, Its legs reach up to the 
navel. Mmtjti rofMfc are used for stringing the seat. The 
BOmTad-n&irxR is meant for t he placing of the wahavira, Mufija 
ropes are used only one way, and not cross-wise. The legs 
reach up to the knee. The third chair is for rhe bath of the 
Bacrifioer. The details are the same as in the rujasaiufi. The 
nlhSsandT is for the placing of the itkkd fire. The 
made either of muff jo strings or of a wooden plank. The seat 
is. moreover, besmeared with mud* The legs are continued 
tbovc the neat. .Similarly in the 

_ t _ irpn. I5tt4. afi 
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There is a long series of ladles: (1) Lftotott-WoTU 
(Fig. B8) k used in A$nihotm f made of Ftamurtia Sapida 



Fmj+ 


{vtk&nkata}, an long, having the beak of a swim, the 

cavity of tlie mouth half a prUdem* and having a crow-tail; 
(2J juliu, made of pctlum ; (3) upobhff r made of QhwtfJia ; 
(4) ilhmm, made of vika fg fort a ; (5) finistubdhd, used for the 
T^ina-hApah-purodaSa, made of i dumbard, the surface 
of the mouth a plane (not having been carved into a cavity); 
(G) Mjxitjrtmam-sruk, used in prnmrgifa^agmh^tm, made of 
udtimbara, 36 aftguUw long ; (7) pmhanJdfiani sruk. used in 
sprinkling water over pramrgya-piUrm, made of ittUmibnrit ; 
(&} mm-kmim-hrtmm, used in msd~AoffU3 p made of jxilain ; 
{9} pr&idiijya-dham. used in aiuitfaja-honm, made of nsmf- 
tftn ; (10) pmttrmt, used in vyagMrawi-honvi , made of pal&- 
* a > P-l) ^tsordhar§-wuk f used in nixardMm-fowJtt. made of 
rtdumbam^ a njdyama long, covered over with mud. All 
these arc the same in form and size (except where otherwise 
mentioned) as the agnihifra-hiU'nm iT, 

The tfoJutna-patftt (Fig. 59) h made of mratm Y is used in 
milking. The forepart resembles the agniholm-hamm. 

The ulpamna-pfjfra (Fig. 60), made of tXMM.and used in the 
purification of water, is a jwfitieici long (including the mouth)„ 
the cavity is 4 and for the rest is the same as the 

n<jmh^ra-hfimm, 

Tlie paripiavS (Fig. 61). mode of hhadtra . is used in 
^SlSghSr<ana, It is the a&uhatm-h&MMtiX without, the handle. 



Fig. 59 .—tin - 
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FJq, W.—l tpumna.pHtfr,. Flo, OJ .—PoriplatQ. 

Another form of I*dle is the sruw (Fig. 62), It is used for 
pouring butter offerings, it is made of khadira. The length 
is either an aratm or an arm. The cavity is very small, being 
only of the depth mid with of a thumb. It is sometimes 
made of nduntbam. 



Ffr;. 02. 


Still another variety is the darn I (Fig. 63), used in taking 
tho bruhmaudunu. 



Fra. 


The meksana [Fig. Gf) is a flat spoon, made of any holy 
wood. 

The dhffti (Fig, 65), which according to MonierAYiJIiams's 
dictionary ia a pair of tongs, is in my Poona drawings merely 



Fua + ti4r— 


Fia. tifc— 

o copy of the tuckmna. It is used for taking out ashes and 
similar other purpose 

Next we come to cups (Fig. 66). Three of them resemble 
the modem ones. They are (1) ffitjaDidtta-bhdffa^jKiyah-pdtra, 
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(2) yaja wwi m-hhtvja-dadtki-patm } cup for milk arid curd 
used by the sacrifieer, and {3) ogmdhm-hh3ga-pdtra^ Ml of 
them are inimiifacturcd out of the wood of a holy tree, and 
they rlo not differ in size or shape. 

A simitar cup may serve as pidhlna-patm, a cover for the 
kumbht It can also he metallic. 

Two joined cups (Fig. 07). made out of CnlUpva Rtaburghi* 
(vamna) are intended lor depositing rice chaff (including 
small groin particles) and kneaded rice-flour ipixta-kpu- 
phnlikamm -palm ). 

The prMi!TU'haruryi (Fig. OB) is also a khadim clip made ill 
the form of n cow's ear. It is used for the Brahman s portion 
of hams. It m a prffle&a long anil has a small handle. 



Flo. 66. Flo. 67. Fm. 6a 


The common Vedic cup k the atmasa : 

(1} Tanumptra-tamctsa (Fig, 69), made of 
a pradwa long, the handle 3 ahgulus. the cavity 6 ahgulas 
wide and 4 nngulas deep. 

(2) Hotr-camma [Fig, 70) t made of Ffcm Indica 
{nyatfrodfm}^ the handle marked with a wheel. 

{3) Brtihim-camam (Fig. 71 h the handle font-sided (all 
the sides of equal expanse). 

(&) Udgaff-mmam (Fig. 72), the bundle three-sided, 

[5] Yajaimna-camasa (Fig. 73), the handle flat (though 
four-sided). 

(6) Pmimir-mtwjm (Fig, 74), the handle amtafta, 
H living a cut below. M But the Poona collection shows the 



Fm. sc. 

To fit* ttaplTKKflJHilMli 


Fm. 70. 


Fee. 7J. 

B mh ma -ra h^f m r 
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handlfi curved and billing upwards. C L the nest cup as 
well as l he tUftf-camam. 



Fto. 75. 




Fid. 74. 

PMvfifI r<417YU1M1. 


(7) litfihtmluiajtmiiniHHitt! (Pig. 75), the handle ultastv. 

(8) Potf-camesa (Pig. 76} ; the handle vtiakha, *’ bifur¬ 
cated. 1 ' 

(9) nex?r*xmasa (Fig. 77), the handle daty'^-mira, 
“ bulging downwards.* ' 

(10) ActJiavaka-atmisa (Fig. 78), the handle marked 
with a girdle (rHiha). 

(11) Agnldhrtt-tanwm (Fig, 79), the handle as shown 
below (?). 

(12) Sttdasya-carHattt (Fig. 80), the handle tim ed, bulging 
upwards. 




Ife A 


Fid. 75. Fid. TO, Kid* 77, 

IfraABuaMcrAirifli-i'frtJwiJw, ityr-caBUtfU. Xr^-ca r™o_ 



Fid, 78 L Fio. TE. i ^ %Q m 

AuMvaka<aftiam. Afitfdkm-tomma* &adafy*-wma$a. 


( 13 ) Yajim^mam (Fig. 81 ), made of n yagndha or 
rehitaka {Andemonia Eakitobl), the handle that of the 
kotr-ratmta, but not marked with the wheel, 

(14) Vdaoaita-tatnasn (Fig. 82), made of nyagroSha or 
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rohltaka, the handle that of the pmriita-pranayam {but 
compare the drawings from Poona as given below). 

The cups. 2 - 14 , ere in all details, which ore not mentioned 
ago in Fit their names, the same as the £ 3 ntinaptra-€Qm€ua. 

The praiuta-pranfiijatui (Fig + S3), used lor water, is made 
of mrana r It might equally well be of bronze or of clay. 
The dimensions are the same os for the Olmlmplui-mtmm. 

The ida-jxjtra [Fig* 84 ) resembles a trough. It may be made 
of any holy wood. The entire length is 1 arainL The cavity 



lunjimi 


IS 


Fig. 81. 


Flo. 8*. 



VtjjimL-cti maw. Udabana^Gamnxi. 



FlO- S4.— Ifii-plira, 


is 4 or fi atUpdat wide, end 4 deep. It may or may not have 
a handle. If there is a handle, it is -4 angutai long. In the 
Other case the ida-patm is held in the middle (madhjps- 
mmgrhVam). 

The last variety that we have to deal with are the vase4ike 
cups called gryha# :•— 

(1) Ujximiu-gmha (Fig. 8£p), used in mma ritual* made 
of isikaithoga or any other holy wood, l praikm long, with 
a beak, inwardly curved in the meddle, the cavity as 
required. 

(2) Antaryamftrffraha (Fig. Sfl) T the same as upamiu- 
graha, 

(3) Aindrtrtwjam-grtiha (Fig. 87), marked with a girdle 
(shown in the illustration near the upper end). 

(4) Mmtmmrumi-grtiha (Fig* 88), marked with goat's 
tents. 
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(5) JMnaymha {Fig. 89), bi-angled {dvi-komh). 

161 Subtuoraha (Fig. 90), no distinctive mark or 

t'J mumm-graha (Fig, 91), made only from vika&b&a 
wood, 

(8) fititpulfti-gratia (Fig. 92), niudc of ahaUha, the 
bottom resembling a horse’s hoof. having two beaks, one 
opposite the other (i uitfint/alQ-mufilitth). 

{9) PraliprasthStur rtup5tra-gmha (Fig. 93), the same as 
above. 

(10) Ukthtfa-gruha (Fig. 94), no particular feature. 

(11) Atiyruhtja-grahi (Fig. 95), no particular feature. 

(12) Tkitlhi-qmhti (Fig, 96), made of udumhara. 
form, 

{13J Amsvadabhya-gmita (Fig. 97), the same us dadhi- 


FlO. S3. 


Fig. m. 

A ntar^ti wi-j/r. 


Fig. ST. 


Fio, m, 

.Ur! iV Tti r-ni ru rj q -■/ r. 



Fro. SOh 



Fla. 130- 



Fig . 91. 



Fig 92, 
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(14) Adilya-gmhit (Fig. 9S) 1 ho particular feature. 

(15) S&faM^raba (Fig* 99) T made of kkadim * 

quadrangular in form. 

Gmka$ 2-15 are the in material, form, and size u 
r/mZ/a l a except where it is otherwise stated. 






Flu. ekl Fio. JH, 

PmtipmjitMiiTi r rtthya^r, 

?lHpnlra-fjr. 


FlO- &6. Fio. 06, 

Ati&rbhytt.gr. fkidhi^t. 



At the end I give the tjupa (Fig. 100) r the post to which the 
saeriheial animal was tied* It was made of kka&ifa, brim 
{Aegh Marmdos^ ;*i/a*n K or rokitalca. The length was 3 or 
1 antfnif. It had eight a idea. The lower portion was left rough. 
It tapered towards the top. At the top was the camla, a 
wooden ring 13 aitgulag high and hewn out of the ^ftpo-wooeL 
I have no doubt but that the ijuptis were prepared bv skilful 
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artisans, though the Poona opeofama is as crude as could 
ever be conceived r 



Fie. 100, 


I here take the opportunity of thanking most cordially 
Me™*. Kinjnvdekar Sastri and Kama Biksita, of the Poona 
Mimamsu VidyaIaya T for the facilities they offered me of 
witnessing and participating in the rituals, aa well as of 
handling and taking drawings of their tjajna-polrm. 

14$ 















The Ram avail of Nagarjuna 

By GIUSEPPE TUCCl 

rilHE Bttixdmli by ftagarjuna was well known from the 
mime roiis quotations scattered in the Mahay ana 
literature in India as well ns in Tibet, but no manuscript of 
it was up to now available. Fortunately, Nepal, which has 
yielded so many treasures of ancient Indian literature, has 
recently rendered back lo light a large fragment ol this wort, 
the importance of which cannot be overlooked by scholars. 
Nagurjuns was certainly one of the greatest thinkers ever 
bom in India, and whatever was written by him deserves 
our greatest attention. His thought has permeated, a* it were* 
not only the Abhidbantta of Mahayana, but also the mystical 
experiences of the Tantric systems* Therefore we must 
welcome anything written by him, because it will help our 
understanding of Buddhist, and therefore of Endian, mind. 

The palmteuf-maBuscript of the RalmtaH La but a fragment, 1 
but it will not lie difficult to restore the missing portions after 
the Tibetan translation of the same text preserved in the 
baTan agyur (mdo, wjrel voh fid. 124)* I begin by giving 

an edition and a translation of the first chapter, by far the 
most Important from the fidhyatmilca point of view. It is, in 
fact, from this that later authors chiefly draw their quotations 
of the Ratmmli. The other chapters will follow in the next 
issue. 

The small work h t ill fact., one of those tibriges of the doctrine, 
usually in the form of letters, kkhn, of which we know other 
examples from the pen of the same Xagurjuna. from Candra- 
^oraiu* etc. But the JftnadifffT is styled a mja-pirikafha, that 
is, a discourse to a king. Who t hiking was is not expressed 

a 1= 33 |r»mr% o t wisfcb 8, 8-14 am l are mkatB|!- 

5 Their iH A commentary on oar toil liy A]]tamitni T to lie foemtl m the 
same vdvm ul the bsTan 


T!l>: RATNAVALI of nagaiuuna 

in the test itself, blit we know from tin* commentator 
Ajitanutnt that k fffl? the same to whom, according to the 
Chinese and t he Tibetan tradition, the Sisytikirlm wns directed. 
I mean kl)r sjH/fxi, \\ hot her this Tihitnn form mav correspond 
to Satattihaiui, the name of the patron, according to the 
tradition, of Ndgnrjuna, is a question still open to discussion, 1 

|J Nr mo rat ns tray aya || 

Sii nodosa vinirmiiktaiii gimaih survuir aiumkrtam | 
pranamya sarvnjijani sharp sarvottnttvaikabiiiidhavaiii L 

d harms m ekaTitnkidyiipam raja [n cilia] rmodayaya to | 
VAfefyimi dhurmah said him hi ylti sarld h n mm hh n jui] p J| 2. 
P™fS dhjirmibliyoilftyo yatra pa scan naihsreynsodayah | 
SAmprapyabhyiidayiixp yasmad eti naihjSreyasaip tramst- 3. 
^ li khan i abhyndaya£s tut ra mokso] nailuireyaso junta h | 
ii-\ya .sfidbinRSaiiikaopah ^nuidhaprajiie sjimflsatah || 4 T 

1-2. Having paid homage to the AJl-knower, the only 
friend of all living beings who k devoid of every defect, but 
adorned with every good attribute, I shall expound for thy 
spiritual profit, U king, the law which is altogether propit ion 
Nay, the law brings forth its fruit (when the seed is 
planted in him! who is worthy of receiving the supremo law 
(os thou art}, 1 

®- Whenever there k perfection in the law. the supreme 
happiness of salvation will also appear later on, been use those 
who have reached the perfect life (which ia the consequence 
of the practice of the law) will gradually attain to salvation. 1 

L 3u thp ctniree ofthlfl pftjiiT, tlu> ftilloffing nMirfrintiofniur ni^l; TSP. = 
TvitmtafiBrakQptiiijMi ef hfnm±l^cj| fl [Gwtk^td ^ Oriental Serifs f ; pp. 

by C^rffiklrti the cOdimmlan- dj»ii tin 1 .Vu^r^^Vnti'b- 

HriAl [EJblitrtL«hEu4Jhi.-*h MCAP* (BihUo- 

ttuNM Irniica}. 

iHF^RP r a* ibe tommmUtur ripluina, ibnt it in 
ftdimadkjFintaktii]faa timt lb |jopiljuuft from beginning to end. 

nf^r Hie Tibetan rrjyal jv> Fy&l fa c t m h+jmh pai p T jfir h 
* Iht Ufcy to mEvatkn u ttpnentad hy ihe TwiMencEt-mnl Wtetkmt, 
jhw/Mi Ihe faflroJitaig a\ whiiii cannot be impartial to those who nit- not vet 
fl P* to n ' efi * Vr ‘ pit tiifi i- *j r/iM(j ra r or in oral jmrilkttt ion, hj Lint t htJf f nro 

v-***'* F*™ 1 * 'h* in™tigatiqn uf ihv ijhyifib vir. the doctrine of ihn 
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araddhatvad bkijatti dharmaip prajihit viid vctts tattvatah j 
prajM pmdhanarfi tv unayoh sntddhi pfiniLflg&masvii tu 3. 
chum lad dvesad bkayin mo had yo dtarmam nativartjite | 
an iriddha it i. vij fieya h jfrey&so bhajanaip pa ram | 0, 

kaya vaiimuiiu&iiji karma survani samyak p&rlk^ya yak 
pamtimhitarn ajnaya sada krnyit s& paiidituli T, 

uhimjui cmuyaviratii p&radaravivarjanam j 
mHhyapaiiimyBpan^yibaddliflvadetu sazpvamah ; H, 

4, Indeed, perfect life is considered to lie Wppincss and 
salvation to be final emandpatbn from contingent life. The 
concise enunciation of the method of realising that is .sum¬ 
marized in faith and wisdom. 1 * * 4 

3. In so far as a tnan L- possessed of faith, he becomes 
a partaker of the law; in so far as he is possessed of wisdom 
he apprehends according to truth. Of the two virtues wisdom 
is the foremoat; faith, however, come* first. 

6. He who does not transgress the law on account of 
worldly cravings, hatred. fear, and mental bewilderment 
must be considered as a man possessed of faith ; nobody 
is a fitter recipient than he far salvation. 1 

non-cxiaU'nce of independent lhin£n r Ijtti-r *chooU <sf Mshijflafc will nl.ifs 
it*** lliat the path tu Aolvatton j* twofold, in jq for IU ]% i^njiisti of \tpapi 
prtsLs and pmjhtL For NAg£ljtt&% the updyji I* not yet Lttrvnn, ns in the 
myrtin racis alluded to. but chiefly irttddfm, tuilh. upon which he largely 
in hi* Tq fhr. l» fun, the big commentary upon, the PnfM pxmmifA. 
We have in either ease a single path divided into two imltnrntff diffrfrftlly 
™Hr*iE 


pwirya-Mi Mil rtt ; 
oMrvfa^j 


jfitt nj ; 


flwJtAfl 

aftiddkH 

inrun ft 




1 Tatra jiwJt*u fentorrd from TfbeUll : In ml'vbi* Irt *fr nt* jxir 

ft®* pt f far <par rjrJW. A* nifigestad by the commentator, the real meaning 
iff that dbAyudiju lh not happm™, ranr in. ijrijfcrrt/fLua final eimsmetpAtinn, 

but rflther tuppiM^ ami cnuineipntirm ere la hr understood As l he re§-ull 
nf them. 

4 I’rotn lirrr tip to v*r«.‘ 24. trvddhA, itn effe* 1. I nwn the practice 
at the law iff dwilbodf which coincide with Chanda, dnwr, 

bhayQ anil m^ha bItt symbolized by the four SIStelh who keep kw&y me n 
from the otamoce of tile moral rule*. a* laid dawn in the trtft. 
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7, One must- mrefull v examine whether act long deriving 
from one’s own IkkIv, words, thoughts, arc good or not and, 
having settled what is good lor others and /or oneself, this 
only one must always do ; then he in indeed n wise man. 1 


lobhavyapadanastitfynd r&t I nfi in parivarjjmarp | 
etc karmnpatha] £uklu daia kr&ou viparynyat ]| 9. 

jimadynpimiinn avajtvo Vi hi rp*ii dan am fid amt | 
pujyapuja ca irui.itrT ea dharmai eaisa namasatab || ID, 
fkrirutnpanad dharmah kevulan [mist \ ten a hi] | 

(2,a] na paradrohavimtir ua paresam anugrahah | 11, 

dans^ilakBamTispastain yah .saddhamiamiihopntham | 
anadrtya vrajet kiyokle&go daijija tot pat hath |j 12, 

sa saipsanitavirp ghorimi ananta j im&pfidapom f 
fc ie^avyalfivaljijhft£igah sudirghftm pratipadyate f| 13, 


8. Refraining from killing living beings, from theft and 
from adultery, control over one's own words so m to avoid 
any false or slandering or cruel or futile speech *; 

9- Complete abstaining from covetousness, hatred, and 
wrong view* denying the existence of knrmnn ; these ten 
virtues constitute the’tenfold pure conduct. The actions 
opposed to these constitute the tenfold impure conducts 

1D + Xot drinking intoxicating liqfiaarti. lawful livelihood, 
hurting nobody, kindness in giving, reverence towards those 
deserving reverence, and universal sympathy* this Ls in abort 
the Uw* 4 

J The jm rUrfk coruivti in examining whether * r*Tt*in karma* w moral, 
immoral, dlwiak, nr indiftan-nt* ai^irrut. Then th* man is in 

a eif COiDipliiti- ranepHmtanra and prCMntifi of spirit* which it oalk-d the 

niMprnjuntjn or ripnjmadu. Thi* jfrfntyv in expounded in the fallowing 

AfakfM* 

1 l’p lo adultery, the author efttnnwit™ ttw ihrrc bodily action* to be 
avoid* d; fheli the four tdi-ttmuHi, anil, in the first half q[ Moka U, the 
three HWtiUJ action*, altogether iho ten almtentfoJiB from immoral deed*. 

3 Tibetan t— 

dan fitod *tm* mtA pa la \ 
iiid i-ji Ua ba, ya* j* *j»A la ] 
ndi day las lam dkar l#u rf? ] 

1 The seeandary injunct Ions m here enumerated, 
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M Through penances alone inflicted upon thr ln>dy one 
cannot get at the law; by that method one is nimble either 
to stop doing harm to others or to benefit them , 1 

hirpsaya jfiy&to 'ipayuli bahvibadhn vihim&aya | 
cauryeria bhogavyasanl HaSaftrub] paradarikah |J 14. 

pnityakhyaiiani miaavadat paiJuayat mitmbhedanam j 
apriya&avwajp rnuksyad abaddhad durbhaguip vacali 15, 
maxiuruthan hanty ubhidhya vyupado bhimidah smrtoh j 
rnithyMrs|ib kudfslilvam mudyapansrp matibkraniah m r 

12-13- Those men who, disregarding the great toad of 
the auprunic law, dear on account of generosity, moral conduct* 
and patience, wander through the wrong patlifl of that wilder¬ 
ness which are bodily penanc y T enter indeed a terrific forest, 
viz. the sammm which has infinite rebirths as its trees, while 
beasts of prey, namely moral defilement*, tick their limb*,* 
14 t Those who kill any living being nIiu. 11 have a short life 
in a new existence ; those w ho do harm to others shall suffer 
many offeneca ■ by stealing one ahull be thwarted in worldly 
enjoyments* an adulterer ahall get enemies. 3 

lb. The fruit of telling falsehood is repulse, of slandering 
breaking the friendship, of cruel speech hearing thlnga 
unpleasant, of futile expressions unfortunate words, 

16. Covetousness causes the failing of every desire, 

1 M& r lint clear, Tibetan 

J'uj prfuA iL-J/i-d 1 ;«J riha'iig Im \ 
c’(W m*d #di Mar d* p m j 

This iloka u directed ngminst the yoga-pmrices of tho&e Mria in whWt 
niMitb dharma conxbicd chiefly in iwvcrr jura-Mcum and pen ante*, viz, 
Ajivakaii and IvirgrantW. 

* Having thus expounded the rcry tttenoe c l the |*w, the author wh o*s 
ilie rif&tca or conKqiudicr of fainwm, bn everybody may be careful 
About the parity of wJml hr is doings iivka 13 , n # A, 

Restored from Tibetan ■— 

ol'Vr l*u ni mi btmd pai | 

mt'a yn* ba /ill mn du ] 
faka i* for: pote* fa&i 

3 Restored from Tibetan : hyi bo btp4 dgra cira Aeaj, Hu* £o£a 
expounds tbo pfp&bi of immoral bodily actions; lh, ifojta 14 th, that of 
action* derived from Nhc's own speech, the Wth r tbnl of mental action*. 


m 
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hatred is said to be rlie source of feats. wrong views produce 
incapacity of seeing aright, drinking of intoxicating liquors 
is the cause of mentaE confusion. 

apradanena diiridryam mitlivajivena vnfkuiiii i 
atumbhena duhkiilinnf vum alpaupiskatvain 17. 

k rod bad diirvarnuts maurkliyani apm&icfia vipaaeitiim | 
pliulaiu etun manusvatve sarvebhyuh prak ca durgutih || IS. 
esani nkusalakhyauaip vipako yah prakimtah | 
kusalaiiani co sarvesam vi pint ah pbalodayah 19. 

lobho dvc^tis ca muluks ca tajjam karmeti easubhitm | 
aibbhamohMvesa^ ca tajjarp karmetaruc ehubhaip || 20, 

aatibhht H&miduhkham sm r vad urgat ay aw tatha | 
iubhlt angatayah ssrvah sarvajanmasukhuiii ca j| 31. 

17. Avarice b the cause of poverty, bad livelihood of 
being deceived, pride of low birth, envy of scanty person id 
strength. 

18. Anger of had colour; stupidity is derived from not 
asking wise men (about the law); this fruit is ripened when 
one is reborn os a man; hut first of id! there is the rebirth 
in had conditions of existence. 1 

19. All those mm are called vices ; their consequence 
has been explained alwve. AU virtuous actions bring forth 
an effect quite contrary to that. 

Covetousness, hatred, bewilderment, and tammm 
derived from that are sinful ■ absence of covetousness, 
hatred, i>ewilderment + Eind kamum derived from that are 
sinless. 

2L From sinfulness h very pain and every unhappy destiny 


1 Bad ran^tthnw *if ?£utpncf- ax*: rebirth in the hell* among betofp aod 
sriirnf*, AMfdiiuf *he AbhiflhatTnii I hr t of out Jtetkua in hH v 

triplr : the firtl in rebirth in tb Pirpui comUtinn* of Hooding 

fo the httmfiH of 4 JirrrimiH lib; the HCOTld i» nil effect of ttQprpcftiatUm. 
Tii, thr necessity n| ondrqfoUig the umc eipcrienera of uhlilh tre h^Ve 

b«r-n tho online to ntlrn; the third eftm affect* the entourage and tW 
phy.Hirrit iUffmuntlinp in which wr xliaH Ii ave a rebirth, h CoIo 5 T ,t means 
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are derived ; from sbi1eBsnes.s every happy destiny and every 
pleasure in life are derived. 

mvrttir [2,b] asubhat krtsnal pravrUis tu suhhe sadii | 
marjasfi karma mi vac 5 dhatmo “yam dvi vidiiuli smrtnh , 22. 

nurakupretatiryagbhyo dJuumid asmiid vimucyntr | 
hthu devesu capaot) sukhaMrfljyuvistaran [| 23* 

dhyanapnimanfirupyai* tu brahnuidyosEikluirn ftsnute | 
ityabJivndxiyadharmo 'yum phahrp c&syn s&masatah |[ 24. 

naih^reyasah punar dharmah suksuio gamb himd a rsa n a Ji | 
balitiajp [aitorttavafcam] uktas tmsakaro jiuuih 25- 

niemy ahum na bhuvi^yami na me ’sti im bhaviflvati [ 
id balnsya santnlsah pamlitasyii bhuyaksayah j| 26* 

22. Refraining from even' sinfulne** and constant practice 
of amleamess with mind h body, anil word : this is styled 
file twofold law* 

23* By this law one is saved from being born in the hells 
and among ghosts and beasts ; nny T one gets plentiful ness 
of joys, glory, and kingly power both among men and goals. 

24* One gets the happiness of the gods, Brahma r etc., 
through the four meditations, the four immeasurable 
experiences, and tie four absorptions in tbe immaterial 
spheres ; this is in short the law of the htb*f d life and its fruits. 

25. On the other hand, the law of salvation consisting 
in the subtle and deep vision [of reality] was said by the 
Victorious ones to be terrific to foolish men who have not 
ears [prepared to hear it]. 1 
ah&rpkamprasuteyniii mamakaropasa inhita | 
praja prajaiutaikantavadinli bhihitii khila j[ 27. 

usty a ham mama castTti mitbyaitat paramSrthatab | 

1 N^W Nnprjuiift cXpOBhila whati b Hliatbn nmI tbe Way which lends 
to it, vi^_ prajit&i whose cane not eonflirta in the Joctrinp of the YtiJdnraa 
of oraylliiDg and tv tkich. on accoiml of it a drpEb, is jjikdy to fill with frar 
those who art not ypt St to hw it, Therefore the tcaching of Buddha ii 
always Wed upon the knowledge of the mom! and mental preparation of 
hid discijik 1 * and hearers vp&ya-kauMilyitr 

2T\ 0, is restored from Tibetan : b$i* pa t'o* dan T ni h&in pi. So in the 
commentary,, while the test of the fAnldJ has wrongly do* mm Han pa. 

jojuI. Aran. 1334, 51 
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yathahhritoparijnanim na bhavat.j uhhayam vatah 28. 
ahamkarodbliavah skandhah. so Jjamkaro T nfto "rthatah 
bjjam y&gyiaptai^ tasya prarohah satyatah Initah || 29, 

shmdhan asatyan drstvaivam uhamkarah praliiyate | 
a ha m kit ru pm i lu riftc C4i im pun ah skj ndJmsa mbhfivah || 30* 

yathttdarfftm upadaya [svamukhapratibimbukam j 
ddyajte nama tac cnivatn na kiipcid apt tuttv&tab J| 3L 

26. When the foolish man hears the utterance : 11 1 am 
nor. ! never shall be, nothing belongs nor ever will belong 
to me lie is stricken with fear, while the wise man gets over 
every fear, 1 

27. The Buddha, who utteis exdn&ively what is good to 
creatures, has stated them to be the offspring of the error 
that there is un ego and something belonging to the ego. 3 

28. From the point of view of the absolute truth it is 
wrong to say that there is an ego or that there k something 
belonging to the ego ± because both these assumptions 
impossible when one has fully understood the reality of 
things, 5 

29. The groups forming a person are originated from the 
assumption of a personality p but this personality b, from the 
standpoint of the absolute truth, unrrat; then, if the seed 
of something is unreal, how can its sprout be real ( 1 

p TWw verw u quoted in TSI\ f p, Sfld, and BUAP-* p. -!-■£>. 

1 For tin- wiw man them l* ftn Jnf H bwaunc. having the truth 

of thtJi hr- get* over nay ottaHUnimt to thn idea of the per^umllty 

m of HmBthing Inldopg to it, end ihereforr the *<?nfuirint> which in thn 
tinrt cvw rtt f !iirT mMt» for him- But far the othrfs— m dpFnlntxI in 
the fo!loi-win e Hs£i—Ehe mrprnm will irmtiniir to niat, \n fcO far it is a iwre 
^nmtiou of their wrong Assumption of ft |Kt^iinlil v and of the existence 
&t things 

* The *ntfflli’c : From the paint of view of tbs alwoiute truth ° Lmpljra 
ihftt the tip- ote. p may h? io Diiit Only from the iwint of view of the 
Ttimvcjntinitftl worldly truth* fokn, ugmak&fra&tya* 

1 The five groups A re, a* known, rupa, mi^birn, nntl 

iijftONrr. Arthniuk w. according to lie rOmmenEnlor. to hr taken La the 
Mifir id pammdrMakifi. the terse is quoted, ft* token from the jfrriml'ulr 
hy foncliftkirri pp. * m j 453, The author wftni* to demon*™ J 
Hint th* nation ol the groups is dependent upon that of pcrtofialdv 
»nd idee rona, bo that neither it ieif-exirtent. 
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ifciirimknras tut.ita skandhan upadRjopalabliynte | 
na cu kascit 3a tat t vena svain ukhapmt i bi mbavat [[ 32. 

ynthadiir&im anadnyu sYonmkhnpratibimbokam I 
m drsvatc t-atlia ska nd ban [3, a] anadayilam ity api |[ 33. 

evurpvirlhartiiiiaravaniid d [itimtjieuksnr avapta vian | 

Amimindah avnyamcaiva bhibsubhyo 'bluksij&m nktavan |j 34 + 
skundhugraho yavad u&ti tiivad evabani ity api | 
ulLainkiln? sati ptinah korrnu janma tatah juinak || 35. 

If one consider tie groups as unreal, the assumption 
of a personality is abandonedj when the sumption of 
a personality is abandoned there is no more room for the 
groups. 1 

31. J nst as through the medium of a mirror one sees t be 
reflex of one's own fare, though it is in fact nothing real. 

32. even bo one perceives the personality through ihe 
medium of the groups* though, in truth, if is nothing real, 
but like the reflex of the face. 

33 + Just as without the medium of a mirror no reflex 
of the face can be seen, even so without the medium of the 
groups, the personality cannot be perceived. 

3 k The noble A nan da having heard from the Buddha 
such tenets, obtained himself the insight into the law and over 
ami over repeated them to the monks. 

trivartmaitad onadyantamudhyarp ni msiraniiLprl alaip | 
alatamandalaprakhvam hhmmiity anyonyahetnkam j| 36. 

svaparobhoyatiis tasyji tiiukaiyato L py apraptitah 
ahunddirah ksayam yfiti tatah karma en janma ua 37, 
evaip hotuphalot padatp paij&tps tatksayuin evt ca f 
niktitam astitam c&iva naiti lokasya tatt vat ah 3g. 

sarvadbhkhaksFtyam dharmum Imtvaivam apartkaakah j 
sajnkainpatv aparijilmd abkiyasthijmkatamh || 39 , 

35. The assumption of on ego exists as long m there ts 

1 TKifi skita i* *1 f* quoled m Pl\ n Jhp. MO Mid -I&S. Vttme* 31 4 air 
qooLd by CiTniralcirti in PP„ fi. 345v 
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the assmuptiun of the five groups ; when there is the asauni[> 
ticm of an ego there is again barman, and from this a new 
birth. 

36. This whirl of life which lias no beginning, no middle, 
and no end l like a whirling firebrand* whirls round with its 
three successions (personality* knrmun, and birth ) T which are 
the cause one of the other* 

37 + In so far as the ego cannot lie demonstrated as being 
produced either by itself or by another or both by itself and 
another, nor as being produced either in the past or in the 
present or in the future, the ego vanishes ; then karman 
and lastly new birth, 1 

38- When a man has recognized [that the idea of] the 
growth of cause and effect and (that of] their destruction 
must be understood in this way, be cannot maintain either 
that this world is not or that it is in reality, 

nu bhavlnyati mrv&pc sarvam ctnn tin te bbavam j 
uejamana ihuhhftvas tasya te kiip bhayamkarah |j 40- 
luokso nit-mi na ca skaiidba niokaas ced Idrsali priyah | 
atmaskandMpanayanaip kim ihaiva tavlpriyarp | 4L 

nn cabhnvo fc pi nirvanaip kuta eva tasya bbavata | 
bliavabhavaparamariaksayo nirvfigara ueyate || 42, 

* It in not produced by itself on account nf two 1iwi admitted by 
KAglijum And hi* fallow em, tmu that of oAAufttf aAfturd: ath! tlmt of 
rirndAdl, WhitdTK TU in i pm 1 ion* moment nuo-ciiiUrtlt id 
devoid of arff-cxiirtcnce and tbareforo t an not eomn to existence by its awn 
fegpnsjy ; nor c*n e sfaten w Active upon itself. It mnnot be priduecd by 

another. becwido the idc* of cauw ia equally an antinomy; in fact the came 
is such, only in relation to iti effect. Jtut, them, u bn^ ft* the effect is not 
produced it m aluiird to apeak of caUk, ami, if lh*d cause is nrm-ciijLcnU 
a fortiori the effect wliJ lie noo^siitent 

Tho tided antinomy; neither by itself nor by another," U evident, 
being the consequence of the twn others. To the rcfiiiLiun ol the idea 
of time Siifpitjimm h as dedicated, the inconel chapter of bis 
M ijjf.'ijyrj pjm’io tjriltl t, The meaning in that it is not peuduccd in the pivit, 
l™tae whatever [t past it no longer active, nor in the future* because 
it would bn like the birth of a child from ft barren Toman r nor in the present 
because the present hp no duration* The conclusion of this is that it w 
Impotiiable to d-i-irtoust rate either that tilde U ft producer or that there is 
A thing produced!. 
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Hurnasiin n&ritddr^iii pliatam nustiti karmmjub | 

itpu nvapiyiki cnisA mithyadrapr it i .sum a jj 4 S, 

somiLsnd ustitiidrstih phalaTfi costTli kunnapni | 

ttayya sugntiniftvnnila sainyagdretir Iti smrtS ]| 44 . 

39. But, if a man lacking discrimination hears this law 
which puts an end to all sorrows, lie* on account of his 
ignorance* fears a place where there is nothing to be feared, 
and trembles , 1 

40. When they say that all this will not exist in the 
mrvaou* this tenet does not make you afraid ; but when we 
state that here everything is not existent, how i# it that this 
statement hits you with fear ? 2 

41. In the condition of salvation [as you believe it to be) 
there are neither the groups nor the ego. But if such a kind 
of salvation is dear to you why do you not like the elimination 
of the individual ego and of the groups in this verv existence 
[us preached by our doctrine] ? 

juane [3, b] nastyastitMkiitch plpapurtyavyutikrama^ | 
durgatch sugates ca&mat aa moks&li sadbhir novate j| 45 . 
salie lum udayarfi paly an nastitam at i variate j 
astit am apt nopait i mrodhujn saha he tuna || 46 . 

pnigjutuh sahajutul ca hetur nhetuko 'rthatah | 
pmjnaptcT upratitatvM ut pat tel caiva tat t vat ah 4T, 

42. Hut nirvana Is not even non-existence ; how can it be 
existence ? nirvana id called the suppression of any notion 
of existence and non-existence . 3 

1 The place whore theft is nothing in h^ifcd is nirrinu. which its 

iUpfiregaiun (jf thr (M^outlity. 

3 The' sentence; 4 * All this S1 it the whirlof cause and effect. The Jiimlaa 
rrfi'rml to in evidently ihr mttgmJfidlti *jrt4p<j. Tht' mith&r anka hi* 
«■ ppx.il opponent why, flinch gwlnfj aiu>r tin- aiipnnipaJic- nirrnna, 
wlibk in npprttflati qf pvdy personality* tn hi\ xun'i-rtbclra. unwilling 
to thh rloetritkf whkti make* thr roOitAtltra of rtmriprj powrhfo in 

thifl ¥c tj life* 

1 Now Xigiirjuiia, having It-femd lu nirrina, iifetc#, in Order to nTdd 
a ay mjjuindcLraiBndmg, thai nimbpa which he dcacrlbtt in not Hie \ kc 
timtiflit of the other schwlii. hn| it w beyond thr notion of distance and 
Don-ciisurnw, The vpf» m quoted in PP* t p, 
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43. To say it in a few words, the nihilistic view consists 
in denying that karma n livings forth its? effects This view 
is sinful and causes rebirth in the hells. It b called a 
wrong view. 1 

44. To say it in a few words, the realistic view consist* 
in iiilinuing that kanuan brings forth its effect. It b 
meritorious unci causes rebirth in happy conditions of 
existence. It is called the right view. 

45. But when through the right knowledge one has 
suppressed any notion of existe nce or non-existence, one b 
beyond sin and virtue. Therefore the saints say that this 
is the salvation from good as well as from bad conditions 
of existence. 

4G. In so far as one recognizes that any origin lias its 
cause, one gets rid of the nihilistic view, and in so far as one 
understands tbit there is a destruction of things determined 
by causes one gets rid of the realistic view, 3 

asm i n satJdam him vat i dlrghe liras vam yathd sati | 
[tasyotpadad udetidnip dipotpiLijid yuthii] prabhii || 48. 

hrusve ’said punar dlrgham na bhavati svabhavatali | 
procllpasyapy anutpeidat prabhaiya apy asuqibhavflh H 49. 
evaiii hetuphubtpMatn drstva nopniti nastikynip | 
abhyupetyosyi* lokasya yatliubhutyutu prapancajam |[ 50. 

ninxiham ea prapaftcottkarp yatkabkutyad upag&tak | 
nopuyity sistitilm taaman mucyate Vlvayaniiritah || 51. 

47. If u cause is born before the effect or along with it, 
in both cases, from the standpoint of the absolute truth 
It cannot be the cause. In fact, the notion of birth cannot 

1 Up to tptnnl N^irjunft km denied ibi* eKiitrace of twry thing : 
no the objection of I be opj^iwnt, nt thsl hh tkcLnne u ■irapl-i* aliujiim 
mu>L be expeolrfj. The author therefor* this argument and after 

defining wlut art, n£?ording to Mm* nihilbra md realiiiu* shows that hi* 
^'Plom im HL-ithrr c*[ tbt'm. 

* Of caura.% the nal\tfu of cantw to tkfl vi*. to the 

rf lativn truth, bwmwu, as stated in the fol lowing rer*o. from the pa rrj mwrfAa 
|KH.nt of Tic*, rit from thr point of the aWIhU' truth, the notion of caute 
is alKurd, 
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be conceived either from ihe conventional or from absolute 
point of view, 1 

The notion of relation may be expressed in this wav : 
\\ hen this tiling exists this other thing also exists, for example, 
the idea of short in relation to that of long; when this thing 
i* produced this other thing also is produced, for example, 
the light when there Is a lamp." 

4D, If there Ls not the idea uE short there cannot be that 
of long, as a self-existent thing; if there is no hmip it is 
impossible to have any light. 3 

60* Vi hen one understands that the origin of the notions 
of cause and effect is like this, one cannot be the follower 
of the nihilistic view, in so far m lie admits that the real 
nature of this world consists lti the display of subjective 


differentiation. 

dimul idokitain mpam ikunmiir derate spivu(am \ 

cnaru ir yadi \-5ri syad asunnaih kirn nn drlyafe 52 + 

duribhutair yathfibhuto loko 'yam drsyatc tatha | 

ua drfyato tadasannair snimitto maricivat 53. 

[maifcb toyasudnit yathl minibo aaj cart hat ah j 

sham [has tutkatiiiasudrsa natmano napi te n r that ah 54, 

maHdiii toy am ity ctod ill matvagato tra sail | 

yadi mist It i. tat toyam [grliglyan mild ha eva sah 55* 

nmrTciprut Ltnsmi lujkain [ 4 , a] evam astlti grhnii t uh j 

nostTti eapi rnoho Yapi sati mohe na mucyste \ 50, 


1 **inec the caelm 1 ia called a «iui* in far ha it produce* ah effect, if it 
Clint* bpfort- the product ion of thc.n effect, that ranse c annut 1»« I he cww* ut 
ths* eflWt, Ixmuw ft wuuld liave no relation to it. 

* a*b is fueled in JV P ™ p, ID, where WrTiHil t kra*u‘ dfajltutu ^olAri ,<rjn' ■ 

the Tibetan tfMpftOm (ffipAr AnMtuw yrf/AA *alL nn puyudjitiM t'vji dn hit*. 
k> 4/—olmwt effaced ; TiMiUi : tidi mi qd* dp#t< Hcfc 

N^frjnna (tat** that It the notum of eacifle and effect a AnlinuuiEeal, the 
origin of thinj^a can only be h xphiiiied According to (he law tt\ Ihe 
ptiAliiipiMrNuijKidu T tin, of relativity. 

* The bathc tnUat hr unjeratood ah- regarda [he notion of iL aJicrt h ’ and that 
of " lAmp H + ifii the Sipbere of matem! *xper§cno* tiling are interrelated, 
though* ham ihe Ptandpoint u[ I be nlrauluti- truth. I bey are devoid of aU | 
ettsenw- 
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ijl * Destruction also is derived from the display of 
subjective differentiation and therefore one cannot admit 
that it is something real in itself In such a way one docs 
not become, a follower of the realistic doctrine* Therefore, 
in so far m one has taken standpoint in neither view, one 
attains to salvation. 

52. A form seen from afar becomes manifest to the eyes 
when one gets near to it* If a mirage were really water, how 
is it that this cannot fw seen when one gets near ? 1 

53, This world does not. appear to those who arc far 
away [from the truth] us it appears to 'those who are near 
[to it] — that is like a mirage devoid of specific characteristics* 

54, Just an a mirage looks like water but it is neither 
water oor something real, in the same way the groups look 
like the ego, but in fact they are neither the ego nor 
something teal. 

nMiko durgatim yfiti augatim yat i cast Utah | 
YuthabhutiiparijnuniLu mokgam advayani&itah || 57* 

amcehan nastltastitve yathabhQtaparijnaya | 
iiastitam la filiate mohat k as man n:i lab hate Vtitarp || 58, 

eyfid aatidiifiA&fld asvn-. nastita" kaipyate 'rthatah | 
nastitadiisanad eva kasman na' ksipyate stita || 59. 

na prat ij ml na carit&qi nu cattagp bodhittilrwy&t j 
nastikfttve'rthato yesum k at ha i n fc n u^tikah snirtah |[ GO. 

55. If a man [seeing from afar] a mirage, believing that 
it is water, goes near to it and then thinks that there there 
is no water, this man is a fooL 2 

5G. 8o s when a man takes this world, which hi similar 
to a mirage, to be either existent, or nonexistent that man 
is under the influence of bewilderment. But if there is 
Ifcewildermcnt there is no salvation, 

1 Tl'* 1 TcrM* 1 quoted hy C^ntlrAkirt^ PI*** Ji- 347, as from ih* 
tim verm 55-6 an? quoted by CkndniMrtl m laken frem tin? 
AiMrcJp. FI\ t p. m, 

1 foxmXLMC hi <!td tint jrl Uut St W4]i a mira^ which h o mv, and 

water. therefore, ia out of qumtiun. 
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57. Tk? nihilist k bnuml to be reborn in bad conditions 
of existence, the realist will be reborn in good conditions 
of existence. Bur those who have understood the tiling as 
they really are attain to salvation, in so far ns they have 
taken their standpoint in neither view. 

53 P Those wbo T unwilling to conceive existence and 
non-existence according to their real nature (as stated by 
us) f statep on account of their ignoranect [that uhtraya is] 
noil-existence why they do not state that it is existence ? 
Siisjini khy an I ukyan irgran t hapodgft bekaiadhn vadinam | 
prccha lokuni yadi v&rtaty ast inlsti vy a t ikru mom OJ. 

dhurmnvnuiakaiii ity asman nustyastitvavyatihrainain | 
viddhi gajpbhlnim ity uktctip bndd human fisauamytain j 62, 
vibhuvam naiti nayati na tisfhaty api caksapara | 
traiklly a vy at i v rt t At mu Iota eva kuto 'rthatah | 63. 

d vayor apv ogarignti prast h itis ca na tot t vat ah | 
lokanirvaoayos tasnnid vkesah ka ivixth&tah 64. 

5§. If you object that by the refutation of the existence 
its non-existence is logically implicit. why then refutation 
of non existence would not imply existence ? 1 

fM». | For us] there in no thesis to l>e demonst rated, no rules 
of conduct, and on account of our taking shelter in the 
supreme illumination, not even mind, our doctrine is jenlly 
the doctrine nf nothingness, How then can we bo called 
nihilists l 2 

61. You may ask the common people along with Its 
philosophers either the Slipkhyas or the Vaifefikas or the 
Jamas or those who maintain the existence of a personality 
ns represented by the five groups whether they preach 
a doctrine like cm re beyond the dualism of existence and 
non-exigence. 3 

3 Thai b, it h im^nvuMr to tflinn nk^nce nr min-nijilrTi«? + Waum 
thlfr nOirmAlLoii impliw (utfitiilEy iU flontrai)'. 

* Of course, nlJ this from the stand jHJint of aWlatc rrtuh, not from l hut 
oi convent [otla I iraih. Nihilism i- m fact, nffirrnntiuu of rt Fixation* but 
Jfjf Nuprurjuna truth ift beyond either nrf^aOen or nihrm&tion. 

* Quoted in FI\ F* 27^ tikfii treiw the £tetadwJr. 
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62. Therefore yon must realize that, this present of the 
kw going beyond any dualism of existence and non-existence 
is the ambrosia of the teaching of the Buddhas known as 
the deep one. 

sthiter abhavad udayo ui rod has ea na tattvutah | 
udifcah si hit a a ceti nmiddhns ca kuto 'rtliatnh ]| 05. 

kathnm aksaijiko bhavah partnhmjdL sad a yadi j 
nasti cet pariijamab syud anyathatYiim kuto "rthatah || 66. 
ekadele [4* b] kpyad va syut ksanikam sarvnso pi va | 
vai^myaniipalnbdhci en dvidhapy etad aynktimti! 67. 
kaai,uke survatha bhavet kutali kacit pnrnmdu 
Bthniryad aktiuntke dpi kntuli kficit puranata ji 60. 

63. How can this world be something real, since it does 
not vaniflh into non-existence nor come to existence nor 
oven possess the duration of an instant, and is, therefore, 
beyond the threefold temporal relation i 

64. From the standpoint of absolute troth, both this world 
as well a* mrv&na are equally non-existent, either in the future 
or in the pA£t or in tile present ; how can then an v difference 
between them be real i 

65. Since there is no duration, there is in truth neither 
origin nor destruction : how can therefore [this world J lie 
realty bom* permanent, destroyed ? 

fid- If there is always change into new forms is not, then, 
existence momentary t If, on the other bund. there is no 
change bow could you explain the modification which we 
perceive positively in things ? 

yatblato r sti kaai>asyaivam udir mndhyaiu ca k&lpvatam | 

tryatmabiitvat ksauaayaivani iui lokasyn ksai^i sthitih 69. 

adimadhyav'aeaiiani c[mtyam ksarmvnt pun&h 

adimadh y a] vasanat vam na svata^ punt to pi va || 70, 

n&lko neknpradeiatvan nlpradctiad ca kascaua j 

vinaikam api naneko nastitvam npi cast it am 7f r 

viiiasut pHitipaksad vfi syad ast it Vasya nastita | 

vuiS&h pmtipak^o va katham syad swlyasanibluiviit 72. 
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nurvitea tana loka&ya nopaity frnatvam arthm-ah [ 
antuvtiD lii Jokas uu prstas tuflftjni jioo 'bliavat |J 73. 

<i7, Din.- thing i$ momentary because either it disappears 
partially or totally. But since no difference appears iu the 
two ca^ea, therefore both assumptions are equally illogical. 

68, If things are mere momenta, they are, then, in no 
way existent; therefore any temporal relation like that of 
oldness, etc., would be impossible; if, on the contrary, 
things are not momentary, on account of their duration any 
temporal relation like that of oldness, etc. F would be equally 
impossible . l 

b9 + If tlie instant has a final moment, we must assume 
that it has the other two moments as well, viz, the initial 
and the middle ; but imisiiiudi as the instant consists of 
three moments the world cannot have the duration of the 
instant. 3 

70. Again, hcgintmig* middle* and end must be considered 
to be like the Instant, vh r divided each one into t hiec moments : 
the condition of being beginning, middle, and end is not 
existent by itself nor by another, 3 

1 VpIdr) GH-jO arc quoted, iu taken from l hr Jf^%nw 
by CVmdraklrti ill PP, r ji. 546, , 

If thbp nrv jUwito cli&ngmgi they hive iiu time to become old ; if 
LbctQii no flhnngo, there is ^IhOuQoMu^, but things would lie Internally Tlf Wn 

= Tri u nnt in tim quoUtkm by CfcadrAlurti, but Li found In the Titian 
iff It ji- widl ai In tbo t-tniimpnliry llirrmn ; fri tidn-rn to brginfiingb middle,, 
and l*nd. 

* This vttrw Eiuv-irt the pcmibltt objection* viz. I lint, if there ia no instant, 
a* it i* not Kimplo, Hut c um pic* rw liding cofflpoHai of three mOintend, then 
I be inutnut would I.m.’ implicitly represented by tht*y three mnmcntr, into 
which I be in&tnnt bad been d t&OB* posed. Till 1 aanwvr of Niigatjunn is thfll 
they aba, if they ifo win'i^thanjE hmlI + niant be com pun ■■ I of other mutOcUt*, 
rtJllI *0 iticru would \m re$rr+Mur ijv iufinituw^ JfynOVtT. the fact CT lb* 1 

condition of bring beginning, middle, ami end f>. from the ibwlntc pOuli 
of tjcw+ il logical brrauBC il Li not by ileelf* which would be contradictory* 
nw by another cause, Lroanac, in ibis way. there would tint He the llmniV/ 
connection between the cfcimc and its effect*, which is the fundament of thr 
c-iUsal rrlalien. SSo, US demonstrated in the idllowinp .ffoJtn, everything has 
only a rtlAtire exult n«. 
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sarvajna iti nrvttjllo tuidhuis tenaiva gamyate | 
ycnaitnd dlmrmagEinibhfrynTii aav&cibbajanii loke if 74, 
iti naihireyaso dhamo gainhhiro n ispari.gra hah | 
anulavn ity proktnh sarphuddhajs t-EittvmJar&hhib | 75. 

a*mM aniilayad dharrnud Al&ylbhirata janali | 
astinMjavyatikrtiiti bhita naSyanty amcdhsLKah 1 70, 

to nasiil nibfoyanty anyart ability ns t hft r lJ ibhiravnh | 
ratka kuru yatha raja a naatair no vipranasyaae. || 77, 

7], Xo [atotn] h simple being many-sided ; and no [atom] 
is fliddesa [in so far as its connect inn with other atoms would, 
then, be impossible] ; on the other hand the idea of plurality 
is inconceivable without that of unity nor that of non- 
existence without that of existent*?. 1 

73. Son-existence of existence is only possible through 
destruction or antithesis ; hut how can destruction or anti¬ 
thesis lie conceivable if existence is logically impossible f 

73. Therefore attainment of nirrum does not imply in 
fact any destruction of worhijy existence. That is why oven 
the Buddha* when requested whether this world has an end. 
remained silent. 

7-L Therefore* the w\m men realise that the All-knownr 
is really the AJl-knOwcr* because he did not preach this deep 
doctrine to those who art? unfit [to hear it and cannot, therefore, 
rightly understand it], 

75. Indeed the perfect Buddhas, who have realized the 
absolute truth, stated that this hw, conducive to salvation, 
U deep. beyond the attachment to any particular thesis, 
stating the existence of nothing which one can depend upon. 

Ignorant men, w r ho like to state the existence of sonic- 
tliiog which they can depend upon and did not yet get rid of 

1 IJ rttri ei s: dlujuni tlml tbr* ibn L*r tbe LnJtUt cAJLDOt be FUDraiTCd&fi brEOg 
<iHopo«d d man ‘ clrmtinE ary momenta Or ns haring a dinieniiOIQ, the atifLor 
alifpta# that they rarniol In- also wmwAmd to bf a unity, becai]_w unity u 
nm mran i fable wjtliutit n lfittnn lo plurality, and plurality ]-H not £onmyab|t« 
without relation to unity. Therefor** -inep fugtcflt’o and UOH-fj istenct- 
are, in tael, impotable to [m onricf-ivod, rven ntrmfa cannot be cojj dJ^n-d 
a--: tfee ntiEi-caattt'nce of tbi* world. 
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contradictory theses like that of existence or non-existence 
of tilings, fed but fear of this law which docs not state the 
existence of anything we can depend upon, and are then 
ruined. 

77, And being themselves ruined they want to rum others, 
also being afraid of (this teaching} where there Ls nothing to 
be feared. Be careful, 0 king, unless those wicked ones might 
rain you also. 

PS.—I prepared the edition of the text on a modem copy 
marred by many clerical errors. But, on my request. His 
Highness the Maharaja Joodlm Sharu Shere was kind enough 
to send me a good photographic copy of the original, which 
in many a point permitted a revision of my first readings. 





Reciprocal InfltienL’us in Music 'twiit the For 
and Middle East 

Rr HEX3Y GEOTCfiE FARMER 

H Ym s-pfl thr Gmit Khati {Klmbiliy Kli;in] not #urc«"« dix£ to 
thp dcmiiiiciQ of Pat tiny by ht-nc-Oit^firy riizlit, IhiL held it by conquest ; 
and 111 li i> Slaving nn L-ontidr ncc 1 in thf n nt tv« hr put aJl nnLhorjtv 
into tb band:" e*f Twexlth. Bmociu, IT Christian.^ wbo irm ftttn&rd 
to hi b boiEBchoIti and tiufoted to Ids service, *e^ wre foreigners in 
Cal bay.*'—fV Boot nf Sir MarCt? 

I N spite of the hoary belief in tlie conservatism of the Chinese 
1 w find that exotic music and instruments of music found 
favour in “Far l at hay ' P from quite an early period, long 
before the Mughal regime r Thanks to the researches of 
M. Maurice Coumnt 1 and others, we are able to appreciate 
with considerable definiteness the influence of the Middle Fast 
on the Fsir East in those matters. On the other hand, the 
Rev; A. C* Moule “ is of opinion that “the musical systems of 
Persia and Arabia seem to have had but little effect on Chinese 
music* and the use ol only a few instruments can at all probably 
be traced to the great intercourse which existed between those 
countries and China in the middle ages 

§ i 

One of the earliest legends concerning music in Chism 
suggest Middle Asian influences. A third century n.c\ story 
tells of an emperor Huang Ti r who lived Iwforc the Hsia 
dynasty f220o-17Gfi RX-b who sent a certain Ling Lun 41 from 
West nf Ta-bsia to the north of Yuan-yu% where he obtains! 
bamboos for the construction of t he iu or musical pipes which 

i faurant* 11 EsWiJ hiflofiqut fmr la UlUBfqtLti da&fliqac dw Clii^oisi ,+ : 
In LaTrijfttfcc's frnr.ifdnptdxt fU Ju mKfliffW, L 
s Moale r “A LLil at Musicnl and other f>tnind-ProduHti^ ItustrnmetUii 
pi thi* CMnpw 11 = in the Jotunat of the Nnrih CAi?ux Brunsh 4 ,/ fA* Royal 
Asiatic &odeiy t ssrts. 
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became the ham of the Chinese scale. Chavaimes, who tuis 
dealt with this question, identities liactrin in the above.* 

The cultural indebtedness- of China to the Middle Easi during 
the early Knti dynasty f r 20fr b,l\-a.d, 2r>) is generally acknow- 

I edged. 5 Under the Inter Han rulers (a.d. 26-230)j when 
a considerable portion of Eastern Turkestan* including Khotaii. 
Karfyjtar, and Kucha, was added to the Chinese realm, these 
influences asserted themselves more definitely. Indeed, the 
early appeatanoeof the pear-shaped lute in Kbotin 3 prompts 
the suggestion that the Chinese lute known as the p'i-p'u 
(phi-pfm) 1 watt introduced from Eastern Turkestan which„ in 
turn, had borrows! it from Western Turkestan. 5 In fact, 
although it is said that the name p i-p\i is derived from the 
names given to the t wo movements of the hand in luto-playing, # 
there are reasons for believing that pi-p ti is a phonetic 
of!-spring of the Persian word ftatfxil, just as the Greek 
§apftiTQ$ was. 

In the year ulki a Turkish princess married the Chinese 
emperor Wu-ti (58fWB) and she took with Iter to China 
a musician of Kucha named 8u-eli + i-p'o> who played the 

II Wbarian ,+ (i.c. the Turbomnnian burbot). It wan 

this musician who introduced into China the traditional seven 
musical modes of his country. 7 The ancient Chinese names 


1 Obavahit™* " Bvs rapport- dt> I a muriquti (IreeqilP avev Ja rOUliqu? 
Chifloifc? r In Mttfvwrt* ffistoriqueM^ ill. Append, ii. Sw aIao A. K. A-Ioulc, 
The ChtntM lW>plr. HO-li 

1 Kmyd/tpmdm Britan* lira. (Mth c*rl,), ri, 104. 

3 Stein. Ament Khota^ Vh jd§^ xtfii, xlvi* 

1 The traruj iteration tided here in that adopted And it id ttswl 

by Van AaUt. Motile. :unl olhi L r EnaUah writers on [Chinese nmale, Thtf 
nantr- in parnithtr-r^ M that given by I'.'unnint. It h included here botany 
the 3After-s Hystp'm of inm.U iteration may be butter known to rauHkiaFL*. 

1 Ilia th T />j> MiuikixttrrifTitnte -Turkixirt.it hi* eim 1 L Jnhrhntubri 
n. Chr. 1192 % 33 , 3 S. 

* Cdtthmt, 1 77. Moul*. M3. 

1 Cf* iha <H3v>'n indlitotiml moJoa of Ptiraia ment-wnnl by A1 -Mjwi l * 3 u'1E 
(^AtjnV.* .for, VLIi, tw, 417j and Sir William Janos M^atiefc Jfcufunrif^. 
1S<P( CcL. i is. bEJj. Ser my afikte on J 'The Old Fflfsbm Marital Modes 11 
in the JRAS^ Jan., ll> 2 S. 
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fur these modes are foreign and cany distinct features uf 
Aryan, if oat definitely Persian, origin. 1 Further, the eighty- 
futir systems f'nio) which issued from these seven modes 
may have been prompted hv the eighty-four circulations 
(A) wo hr) of Persian music, but filtered to suit tin- native 
theory and practice. At the same time it has to be admitted 
that we have no documentary evidence of the *’ circulations ” 
in the Middle East earlier than the twelfth century. 

Under the Sui emperors (a.ij. 5S1--GI8) bands and musicians 
from Ikikhiira, .'Nimarqand. Kiishghnr. Kucha. and elsewhere, 
were favoured at the Chinese court.* Thu contemporary Wei 
monarch* were iicquaiuted with the music of Turfan anti after 
tlw conquest of this place in 040 a band of music from Turfan 
was established at court,* The Tang dynasty (01&-B07) 
extended the empire to the borders of Persia and the shores 
of the Caspian which gave greater impetus to Middle Asian 
influences. These prevailed under the Sung rulers f$0O-1 *279). * 
Perhaps the use of Iwwed instruments in China was due to 
this cultural contact. 1 Indeed, the instruments of music of 
Eastern Turkestan up to the eleventh century which are to 
la; found in the works of Kir Aired Stein * Paul Pcliiot.- Albert 
k ‘ Co 1 * Ami Albert Gritnmedel,* together with the classification 
of Arno Huth, enable us to see what tin cultural Wrote in.* 
ivert- twuct the Middle and Far East in this respect. Hath 
divides the instruments of Eastern Turkestan into three 
provenances—Western Asiatic, Indian, ami Eastern Asia tie. 


1 Couratrt, m 

£ Cotirnnt, lBl\ 
a CoumtH, 

* CmrKUlp. Ml-* \m. 

* Cuurant, ISl. Cf. 3. 

' SUb, Awwaf KhoUn (JU07). S**<thuri«t r*;„, ,J Kh , iitlu flWa , 

$*£******** ***•&!*>* ** cJi „/,a, tLJ;, 

7 Lc* Qnatttg Jc Tuti&g.fioiving l^ r 

* I [«' fadMiMkhr J(tetl'-h) 

* Hindu J,,. .., 

rvt^ **** Ir “- inxihAliMMrZ 

hulttl'riirH i ri f Atw'sdi-Tarkirto* A It K iHym 

AKMEI. 
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Those of Western Asiatic origin arc the various lute anti 
piimlno types, the harp with the upper sound-cheat, and the 
oboe. 1 All these found their way into China. The lute p‘i~p'a 
(= Pers. batbai) has already been mentioned. The harp with 
the upper sound-chest, apparently the shu-k'ung-ftou {cAoii 
thong heoii). which was used by the hands of Kucha and 
Kashyhar at the Chinese courts of the Sui and Wei emjjcrors, 
fell into desuetude during the Middle Ages. 9 As for the oboe, 
j.e, a conical reed-pipe played with n double reed, this is 
considered to be of Middle .Asian origin. 1 It is certain that 
the sitrrh-mi {so»-*uf-ij«i) or so-iw ol China Came, 

as these names testify, from the Middle East. Both the town 
(Jtwan) and the pi-li which are cylindrical reed-pipes 

played with a double- and single reed respectively, are admitted 
by Chinese authors to be of alien origin. The former was 
borrowed from the lliiang on the western borders of China, 
probably Kucha. 11 The latter is called by Giles “ the Tartar 
horn" [ f pipe]. Even the truiisvetse flute (or perhaps a 
particular type or types) came from Middle Asia and the 
LU Iti Chi tig, written in 1595-fi, says that the ancient Chinese 
did not use the transverse flute failed ti (/I), but that it was 
Iwrrowed from the Cb’inng. The hu-ti {hmt ti) was also called 
the ckiang ti because of its Tatar origin. The heng-ti (heng ti) 
also came from abroad,* Among instruments of percussion 
of Middle .Asian origin were the cymbals tnng-jut (thong pd) 
and the carillon Jong httiang (Jang hy&itg), ns well ua many 
drums.* The viol family is said by occidental writers to have 
come from India, but it has to be rememlierod that our earliest 
documentary evidence comes from Arabic sources." The old 

1 Hath. 33 - 4 , as, 

1 Catmint. LQ&-3* }% «xtin|]!cii ttl thiji inalniintmt in ChiliA Allii 
Tup Hi r.n? .\ifi SJC* T. IticIsAnl, .1 Paper on Chine* V u*ic+ ami StoLsi* Seti*dw r 
pi. m (yo cxmi 

* Shi Mrol*. 3 r 

* Gwtivt, 1S9. StmUff* S4, liL 

1 Crnnnly I&& Motile. 30, 

* Ommn\ y I4K5. J.fpl, Houl^. I4G. 

1 Farcicr + ftuditf in Oriental NwnOil JiMfruBK’nl*. 90 scq. 
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Guaeae writers on music recognize both the foreign and the 
native (Chinese) muniments. 1 At any rate no viol appears 
to be mentioned earlier than the Yuan or Mughal period, 
a oiromnstatiee which points to a Middle Asian influence" 

When the M u ghats entered and became masters ol Chinn 
(1213-1368), a more direct contact with the Middle East was 
maintained. It true that flic conquerors encouraged native 
musicians (Chingiz Khan preferred those of Tangut, and 
Ogodai those of Kin) and adhered to the nine seal customs of 
China, encouraging musical theorists to write oil the ftM 
On the other hand, several foreign element* in Chinese music 
are traceable to this period. The k un^-cAv notes appear to 
have been introduced from Middle Asia about this time and 
their names vouch for their origin. The notation which 
accompanied this system soon became popular "on account 
of the simplicity of the characters ", These innovation* were 
retained, with modification*, by both the Ming (1368-1644) 
and the Ch s ing (1644 1912} dynasties, 1 

During the Yuan or Mughal period we have an account of 
the introduction of the organ called the A*i ng-1ung-sfoeng into 
China by Khnbihly Khan in 1260-4, and it is expressly 
mentioned that the instrument came from the ' fi Muslim 
kingdoms’ \ the "laud* of the West". 5 

From this period the music and instruments of music of 
the Islamic peoples of Ehc West became Setter known in 
China. This was only to be expected + The armies of the 
Yuan rulers were made up of large contingents from Turkestan, 

1 Houle, UO. 

1 Mnale if A. FT,), Thr Chint.At Ptoplt, 113. 

* Courint 154. 

* Houle, IZ 5 . V*a An hi, 16 - 10 , 

1 [n tie JRA8, fur IL‘£G (pp r 193-211 j tHlo Hev% A. C. Mould ami Canon 
F, VV. r■ aI p t n gtLvn ii^M-riptLon of ibii j nKftruairtii. with the Chines? testt* 
ajuE tmuUtlofiL Although 1 Iil< fortm?r thought oth«rwi» fp. ]1>3) S Attention 
l|ai L alpi’iidy bwit iljrt-ri^l to sJi]?* instrumi-i 11 bv Cparjint mp, i it. p MU I 
Sw aSb'> Vatin*: r, “The Or^nu of the Muslim Kiagduttu ri (in J HA >' . Jl+i!Q, 
P ifltf)? SlicdUi im Ottfhtol 3/ riAicul Instrument*, 30-46; and Tke Gry$n 
of fAr AhcitnU, ffum E kiften 70, 13S, 170, 
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whilst a considerable number of the oSlctmU ait court and in 
the administration were Persians/ as Marco Polo testified. 3 
This influence extender! aw the Muslim communities grew in 
Chinn, and many of the instruments of music bear evidence 
of this. Among these are the following a 


lun-pu-h [tan-pQ&4d) 
wi4'&4rh [sdi-thjbetil) 
hm-pu-Msd (hcA-pott-scu) 

Aun-pU'MW (ftffi'ft-jxyu-stu) 
lapa-pu (la-pd-pffu] 
httth -chct-tfc (nipS-ciit-iehl-kM) * 

k L o~crh-im i (Ich 6-cuI-n (ii) 
m-eth-mi (aou-cul-ndi) * 
jta-fo-Tmn (pa-ld-ioAn) 
m-ka-h (nd-kft-ld) 

ta-pu-h (td-poii-ld) 
ta-pm 


= Turk! ianbur, Arabic lunbtir* 

— Turk!, Persian sit dr. 

= Turki qubu2 t Arab, qabite* 
= Arab, qantrite. 

= Turk,, Pers. rubdk 

— Turk, fjftijjnk, 

Fers. ghi^hiik, tjkishak* 

— Pcrs. f Amb. qdrtfm* 

= Turk.* Per*, surnaif, sumu. 
= Turk. bnlnhfms 
= Tmrk. ndqhdrd, Arab, 
nnqqartl. 

= Arab. tnbi. 

= Pens* daf Y .Arab. duff. 


With the exception of the huu-jm-bsu. which is given as 
hu-po^ these instruments are not mentioned by Monk, f 


1 Stn- n/ frlqu I, i, Hlij. 

1 Ik' CoUtid Ihern " Saracens ,T p 

1 Tht ^ 1 nri" nil Fiwant-iimcU in the Statute* of the Ch l ing dynasty \,Tu 
Atii fiVn. etc.), 

* A/p L* id*o proimftDCeil i-trA, «ju. in mhu' parte, CounMit writes «ffo- 
I[.hiniL once the capital of a Turkic Htnte s ir* railed both Ikmit and K!l*mil 
in ChliiJL 

9 Not (toJoun) nfl Cuiifnnt writer 

1 The Rev. A. (' iin Jt cornnmnicfltiuu nn i, ul Chit artiile, give* 

M'Kt in preference to iNvfr^nni. Cannot revew^ this jirefeMm 
T Cournot iMiyw eompHTfE lurk MtitaJrt. ^rowi! etisw ?** Curt Sachs 
(Rt.alfcj. for ilmilinMrumenii} saYa Ihnt it fl <fc pnukc", blit til* 
^ifqA-hv of I bo UTinjbt (it. 14^) h u reed-pa pc ssh t» si^ra the MaAtni <*f 
Evliyi ChrJi'bT Jd* c. To-day, tho bMMxltt of Turkey and ihr tr/fokln 

ofTorkrttiB afe reeib p j p*^. My xuilboratwfl ami Ra’iaF Yekte Bey [p'rMrml 
Flint (op. cit, P 48 ) F and Ek-taier (JfuEilofnk intirumtnl* 

U-if*' I'P f-fiJ NiJ. 40?. 
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copisp. they ware generally to bp found in tin? hands of Muslim 
or Middle Asian hands of music in Chinn, notably in the 
Turkestan! band formed in 17fi0 at the Chines court . 1 

5 2 

That there was a reciprocal influence must also be allowed. 
Although the influence of Chinn is certundy moat marked 
in Eastern Turkestan,* yet, strange to say, in Western 
Turkestan it h almost negligible, 11 The latter has been more 
deeply impressed by Arabian and Persian culture in music 
as in most other things. Still, the influence of the Far Ea*t 
is traceable yet further west. Even the moat casual observer 
must have not teed the seemingly alien types of liistruitienis 
of music handled by the minstrels in Persian and Jfughid 
paintings from the fourteenth to the wcenmenth century. 
Indeed, one can find them as early as the thirteenth century 
in Persian pottery and Mesopotamian metal work. These 
strange-looting instruments up-, for the moat part, of Chined 
provenance, id though originally they may have come from 
Turanian peoples. They were passed on to the Islamic countries 
of the west rail the Mughal and Tatar incursions of the 
thirteenth find fifteenth centuries. 

Yet China had already influenced these people long before 
this. We read of a certain Afmind sd Sim in the Kifiibal-tt*jk&nl* 
AI-A*eM Mflimun fd. c, £29) mentionh mi inn-tnunent culled 
the m\idituq w (Chinese wti&inq), which Al-Mnfru;bh] ihu 
Stfilnma (d . 920) says h the Am hi eked form of t he Persian 

1 Courtnt, sttt-*. 

■ Huth, Op, til,, 33, as. 

a Far works OH tlie muair q| Wfllteffl Tttrteirt&rL Uapei^kv, iffrkjf 
UzhekMian (TuahLcnT, 1SST); Uifpnjjky timi linkup r, 

(Mtacaw, 1028 ); A'ui-umrfiiO™ diiu mrddni&h 

nruzikalmlh in*tm ut f ulm* f M vw w r 1031J, MuziLtlnir ii^lnmurpijj na 

(ttrecov. Nfavnor ( ; frryani hriAftri i khi ri (Tashkent, IB 31 i. 

Otsrjr muziktilnikh iuJW vfArfrw i drmgith rmmdtur rottoka (NniHurqiuiii, 
tWl), nJI in Eu^ifln| and Fitr*t, Uibtk yi&Wg mAMq&i (Tualiki-M' 
1K7), in TnrkU 

1 A # n f, tfiifei «J. + y, S3, 
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mwxhla fr fT. 1 In the tenth century, MqfiUtk (rf- aliim it is called 
the mtnstnf anti is described ns being “ made of compounded 
tubes {antihlh} *\ its name in Peraioa being given ns 
mushfa* I have surmised elsewhere 3 that this instrument, 
was the Chinese mouth-blown organ known aa the tJt&uj, but 
its phonetic pi rent was probably the hashing {hirA ch$n$)* 

Both rim Sind (d. 103r7> * and Ibn Zaik (.1 1048) * refer to 
j l n instrument railed the ttanj nf-ftn (Chinese $nttj}/ which 
was played with beating rods (mafSriq), This would appear 
to have been similar to the dulcimer which is known to-day 
in China as the ya iifj-ch* i n khlt*), be. the foreign cA'ift* 

i fauwmt thinks that the latter is of European origin and that 
it may have been introduced into China in the seventeenth— 
eighteenth century, 8 but the mention of the instrument by 
eleventh-eenturv Arabic authors shoe's that the type must 
have been known in China at an earlier period, and it may ha ve 
l>can the chu-la-ck'in (tchou-M khin)* 

As already indicated, the Mughal ami Tatar incursions into 
Islamic lands brought about a more forceful crescendo of 
cultural in Hue nee* from the Far East, and as an example of 

i Cm TO MS Km al^malahi (Fine Art*, ^13 h PP- ~l-2. Thii numu- 

v npl, which I isn>• - ta in facsimile tifcwtly* tflgctlwr with a Enun- 

lAEjnn. La in ihn hand of the not*"'l fpr-ntrtPUi amt gMgftpbr Yoqill hi. 
win** tarn* an 4 L GAfligmpbilt i*. ptrbapei* only ocli|j#€d by I bn MuqKrt. 

* Lihfr -naiftilth rd. Van VlottfD, 33" 

1 Efv^fdapirdia **f iii, .111- 

4 I kil rcf. m the nf Al-FWiJjll4di {d, 141-St win-^r 

a fiida^ U cMinM ad " wn impltnnont [n mil er pl»« ft wood] with wtilnb 
the fottj (harp, dulcimer, (Kmltrry) mil the like ajd btatm ”. 

4 1 rutin Offire MS.. ALSAifa' {No. |Hll). 173, 

4 IfriUah Museum MS, KtM alMfi (Or. iEWl), lot 2M v. 

1 The icMtPHuM-nt Lh railed ibe «»#ji at^Smf ( Only by I bn 

7* i ll. la the TmriniiA cnpiE-> n£ the m tbn Slni it i» called the 

(tnr, ^JL\ W ^Jd). my Studies fa Orifntnt 

1 U4iru mtHfo, 7. 

1 Courut, 18*); I no Mouk k&yri (I IS] thnl it is “very much like the 
Pcfrinn Aift/ff, * fact which, added to ihe Mime. mOke# it probable Hint 
it wiii introduced from [Vmin M . 

* Cuiimut, 180. 8c* Motile. I SO, fur m*iru nosit-. played with beating 

rods. 
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this three' instruments depleted in Mesopotamian And Mughal 
art (thirteenth and sixteenth centuries respectively) are 
shown hem. The fast is the Chinese lute known a,* the pV-pVr 
It bus this interesting feature that the artist lias reversed, 
it would seem, the shape* Le. the curve, of the sound holes. 
A sixteenth-century example may also be seen m n Hue 
drawing reproduced by MarteAu-Yever. 1 The second specimen 
is the Chinese pdrtdore railed the hutbpii-mi or hun-fm~$su. 
This occurs quite frequently in Persian qnd Mughal art and 
a published exam pie may be aeeu in a bite fifteenth -cent sir v 
miniature given by MartmA The third is + perhaps, another 
Chinese punctate known as the dimng-efi'itK 

S3 

We have a very interesting account of the music of ' Far 
Cathay" at the beginning of the fifteenth Century from a 
Persian source which has not been used by any of the writers 
on Chinese music so far m the present writer is aware. It 
occurs in the itinerary of an embassy which set out for China 
from tin- Mughal court at Herat and it is given ilk the Mutin' 
dkwiVfam of *Abd abRuKZuq abSumarqandr (d. 1182), on the 
authority of a certain artist, Chivath at-Djm abNaqqfish, who 
accompanied the embassy^ It left Herat in December, 141th 
llulI returned there in September, 1422. At Sukju, the modern 
8u-chms, which is called the chief town of Khata (Cathav), 
Uhivath al-Dtn describes the chandler music heard at the 
grand reception given in their honour. First he calls attention 
to the hlrka padshahT or " Royal drum ' . To the right and 
left of this were arranged tnua &tians playing on the hdtilghan 
{sir), btm (ric) p n ai (two kinds), iunbid\ htbl dftrui 

$inj r ehttharpitrn, arid duhnl * 

* )^ia«U«Tevtri JfiiiMt/litr* jKrmnf* i i3 zj JJWc if#,* Art* 

W*omUf* r fig* Uli, 

* Martin, jCAc ,\fi h iuturc Piiiritiwj tfinjf /Wafer- of nrttf 

Turkty from the BM fu thr IHfA cenfur^ pi. xeiv. 

* .Vaficw ft Kxtfoiis, tome xiv. 

1 Text, ;iic. Trmnp.. m. 
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jrl-jra* hfi.'t-jfit -a-h ill„ *hunfy}^h‘in {T) 

1 roiss it pwit yf rlie- .\1iiti;Ll HiJhkiI From n inauUn-.- nf tlm &vU**v I'Vmi ■' hlru - laitE-r of tlm Sdimhl 

< JHi tk r-f-ul.) In tip- LfrilM Mnw tuiu (Itjlh, ruiit.) in thn Tlnslfipi Mu^uffl uf (EiJtli mat.) iiH hu ifritiflh MusiiMm* 

Fima AiLh. 
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At Khiinbnliq ( u Kings town the modern Pekin, he 
speaks about the outdoor music as well as the eliand>er music 
of the court, 1 Outside the palace he saw a kudu and a naqm. 
He also tolls irs that he heard two thousand musicians 
(tmtobatriu) sLngbg to the accompaniment of their instruments 
The outdoor music comprised that played by musicians 
on the kurku 7 duhitl, ifanuma. nj, and ./rfju#. 1 As for tlie 
palace chamber music, he describes performances on the 
btliuqhan (sic), hlna { tic), tnusiqQT, and eftuAarpoflL 31 The player 
on the baitifjMn (fie) performed twelve air* {twtqthn) that 
were not of Kh ata. This shows that there were alien 
infiuenees in t ijo mush- of China under the Ming dynasty* 
just as there had licen under the T ang and Yuan rulers. 

It will, he noticed that nil these instruments are given 
Persian or Mughal na me* ami we cannot, therefore, he certain 
in every case in identifying the Chinese originals, Instrument 
of percufisfon ployed m important part m the music cl Kliata 
in these days as in the present time. The kuria was evidently 
one of the huge drums used for ceremonial purposes.* With 
the Mugltala of India, as wf* know from the Altt-i alhrrl 
(sixteenth century )* the kurfoi was a monster kettledrum 
almost the height of a man and was played m pairs, each 
drum being controlled by a player who used two sticks. With 
the Mughals of Persia it also appears to have been a kettledrum, 
and from the Motkf k Zufar-nama, and Habib 

al-dyar T the beat known histories nf the i>erind* we known 
that it was different from the dammm* fnht H nntl uaqqara, 
which were also kettledrums. 1 It was part of the royal insignia 

* Text, 32 L Trans., 402 . 

* Text, m, Trinm 403 . 

■ 328, Tran*., 410-11. 

* MstrCi Fdo imlIIh tho kcttledracr of till’ Tatar fchiln the " gh-iii 

nacearh t! < = wugtfo m ) r hut + m Ytdc very correctly oWfna, the pro pci name 
for this infllruiaunt Mw. r£n) and ihis ia ihe mftrtumiU frt pair) 

delineated by him (i, 304)* although ho oat]# it a nttkl-uTtr, ScM my oxiicJc 
u.V. in t he Entycfopiedui oj 

1 Ain *I attitifi* ml. i. ph vHL 

* Afrffct* et Extra#*, ariv, ]?0 + See also J_4„ Feiv-Marm, IS,12. 2SL 
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and its tone* accompanied the royal edicts. On the death of 
a sultan, after being ployed at the royal obsequies, it mu 
broken to pieces* 1 Perhaps the great drum {laH t.d-knhlr) 
mentioned by I bn Battuta in the cortege of the Mughji! si it tan 
Abu Sa L ld (d. 1137) of was the kurfot.* The Turks 

attribute the origin of their monster kettledrum called the lus 
to the Chinese [f Murals], mid they used to call it the 
khokhanl in consequence* 5 

According to the A'tno'. ajobari, another name for this drum 
ditmami. hut in the Muiki L ol-3Q l 4ain these two were 
different mstnimentfi. We do not know the type of drum 
that Ghivath al-Din saw in Khar a, but the modem Bengal r 
dnmmm or dmndmd is a kettledrum with an earthenware 
shell or body. It is played in pain* in the nuuhu or military 
hand, and a specimen in the museum of the Brawls Conser¬ 
vatoire de Muahpir measures them, in height and 36 cm* in 
the diameter of the 41 head "* It is difficult to identify cither 
the Mrka or tlumSmu with anv of the Chinese drum*, hut 
probably the former wa^ m imply one of the large drums of 
till' t*ang ku (tefidr*j kou) type.* 

The iabJ ihlnt i, as its name implies, was a doubledieaded 
it rum. and since we are told that it wm mounted on a stud 
or tripod (p%uh it may have been the Chinese luttij ku (long 
The duhul of Persia to-day is a double-headed drum/ 
and has a barrel-shaped shell or body.® It is likely, therefare, 
that the instrument ol Kb at a which Ghiviith nl-Dln heard 
was the po-fu (j)dfou}. 9 The lunhnk of Persia in the seventeenth 
century, 10 as to-day/ 1 was a tambourine with a shell or body 

1 IMury e/ TimwJte (Ij* 3} 4 ii, 4 E?i r 
Uhl EnittLLliir Icd, iJerfemcry and ^upEltlitJ, IS. 12HL 

a Erlfyn Cheltfai, 5 TjW* E, JS 4 iin. 

J Mahdlim, Caia&ywe dt^ripiif . . j, im 

* Moulr # kSS, pC rii. 

* IWant, ISO, rf. Vim JUlrt. 70. 

: Alin.-|I,-. Is t r*F= tr, fVrmu (ISM), J. - . and pi. 

* Cf. Kni mpfir, faK^win. . . . (17I2J. 74«-J, 

■ Cauuit, l ift. Vail Artist. 7fi. Moufc. SO, 

, " 3iai'i,i|]fr f. 7+l-i. Ii,. w it to written rfufl!*t*. 

u Aitvjellr, iJJ. 
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in the shape of an egg cup. It w r ns identical with the d*(mhukfut 
of the Arabs, but an matvuinent of this type i^ not used hi 
China io4ay unless the sttvu-h* (chm* few) is what k 
referred to. 1 

The ifinj were Cymbals or metal castanets. They were 
doubtless aclefitioail with the Chinese filing (in Persia* 
the chaJuirpaTij were castanets ol wood and were probably 
identical with the Chinese pVjJfiru {phtl pan) a Qiiutremerc 
was of opinion that this word was a copyist s error for 
Aahmrl^ra ( rhartar), a four stringed lute or pandore. hut 
lie was mis taken in this. Tin? naqQ$ of Kha ta T wdiieli tjhiysth 
abDin says was suspended, was evidently a pong of the 
rfl-cft‘ti>p {thi khutfi) type.* 

Of wind instruments we find the nai and murnqat mentioned. 
Of the former, two species are described, one played From the 
end like the Arabian, Persian, s*tsd Turk! ;r% (flute), and the 
other played from the side. They probably represent such 
types as tin? Chinese ksim {syao) and ck'ih ffcAAib*' I he 
rntmqm of the Parians and Arabs was the panpipes. What 
Cbiyath aUDm saw was perhaps the p l m4&iao (phdi mjm)* 

Two stringed instruments are given by Gjuyath al-Dln - 
the batftgk8M mid burn. In a Persian treatise on music by 
-Abd al-Qadir ibn Gfaaibl (d„ 1435) the first of these Ln^rnu 
men is is written t/dtufjltfin r and it would seem. therefore, that 
the former is a copyist s slip. The second of these instruments 
may also be a scribal error. We certainly have a similar looking 

1 Coiinm. US. MouIe, 53. 

* C’cmmjit, 140- 

a (Durant, 147. 

4 r 14fl_ Vail Aribit, 4^. Mcflif. ■W 1 - 

» ("’ourmnt, 1^3- Vein 7o-|, Mon]e + 7k In hb cww&nk-iitLoH 

Oil ili in article the I Utter Jiabi 14 Why ml th« Ji ? " ft In inlc that tiie letter 
in prop j^n-uN r pporninriit'c in liho jklIac 4 outnuoiii*'^ tKin MierA i/i (*lthi>u jfh 
^riM.MlinH-? four of 1 ‘LiL'li i-. n- cmployt-d}, yet the lVr-uin rliporjifk-r doc* 
not mrntlnn, the omMV illation *qd i*hcT adorn rnilh shai nfr u.iiLut 
with the fi, a fori ihai be * p ou3d pnbriUy have aaantcmtfid ttpim- Further, 
whilst the th'if Approiimal^ to the ordinary tniww flute, the f« h*d 
a diSbciN font are in a mem him tie eov^rml bole. 

• Couniht, lAi. Vu AaLrt, 70-L Monk, 
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in the frbr (— hIjiiJ] of India, 1 bat the above form h 
apparently a mistake for &7&u (z pTjtf), the Persian way of 
writing the Chinese eij* we see from Jbn tthaibL Wo 

frhull spp both the ifStilgMn and plpa described shortly. 
The kamntijv (= kwMtnxAa) of Persia was a long-necked viol. 
Uhut was seen in Kbit til was probably an instrument of 
t!u- fiU-rli itt {lsou khhs) or i'dch'itt (fid khin J types, 1 

* 4 

hour of these instruments of KJiutfi arc described by the 
aforementioned Abd at-Qadir ibn Chuibl (d. 2435), a gifted 
musician and theorist ol music in the service of the 
Jalamd and Tim Grid s nitons L a Both of these dynasties were 
of Mughal or Tatar origin and at their courts it is highly 
probable that several instruments of music from Khata were 
in use* This description by Ibn (ihaibi is contained in a 
holograph of Ids entitled the Jami' til-alkan, now preserved 
in the Bodltiipt Library at Oxford* 4 It is supported by 
another holograph treatise of his, the MagSpd at-ntAan^ in 
the same library*® The iijHtrutiients described hy him 
that concern us arc the tjmghan, pijm t s&vtinjhu, and 

ijtuhdilq* 

The ffflfthjhun. says Ibn Gh&ibT, was an instrument u peculiar 
to the people of Khata \ It was made of wood, was long and 
hollow. Stamp w ere mounted cm the surface of the instrument 
and in the middle were movable bridges {khnrak). The 
[jerlormer plucked the strings with the finger* of the right 
hand, whilst with die left he sharpened ft!*) the notes {uhumj) 
by preying down the strings or by moving the bridges:, 
Aflept performers, we are tohl, could play the Persian modes 

[tai, 7 h* M i j i c qtul J IwAiml Inrtrumttit* t?f tfimlAcrt • Inti in rjW Mr 
DtcarMi HW-liO. 

) CtnH ^b ia(-2. Van AnSat, UT. Mvmk. J31-131. 

1 I b n,\r jtU-ijl hi- hiujrrjij.hy in tbt* tfhtydopxtji* of Ithbn t^u mil. h 

B o d frjM M&* MarA 2«2. 

1 BodWm MR p (Wrj 

* AfufA 2S2, fo|, tj* L 
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(orftwar) and systems f juntii') on it, Seemingly, it was im 
instrument of the cheng (tc&ing) or chu (tchm) types. 1 * * 4 * * * * * * ll 

The pipit was also " much used by the ftfople of Khata 
sap Ihn Ghaibi. According to him It had a shallow sound- 
chest (kujffl) about ( Jem. (— l angvskf) in depth. The x ‘ belly “ 
or face was at wood. It had four string* which were tuned 
thus: Between the lowest string and the one above it w&k 
an interval of 498 cents {— 3 : 4): between the second lowest 
"string and the one above it waa an interval of 201 cents 
(=8:9): and between the third, lowest string and the oin- 
above it was an interval of 498 cents (=^ 3 : 4). It wm s of 
course, the pi-pn which, even to-day. has the same 
aocardalura . 1 

The shidirghu, says our nut her, was Jl mostly used by the 
people of Khata f \ It was it long[-tiecked] instmmenu half 
of it* 11 belly i+ being covered with skin. It had four strings, 
the three loivest being tuned similarly to the Arabian amt 
Pemiau lute ( fc i7d), Le. a fourth (198 cents 3 : h between 
them. The people of Khalil. we are told, could play the 
Persian modes of ' uMulq, mat'd, and Immfik upon it p each 
system Ijuttt) of which was called a fotk*+ The shidirghfi 
would appear to I>e an instrument not unlike the huthpu-mi* 

1 Mimic* in the Mdamunif-ftt ion Abtady quoted* Miy* tliFil my cm ntinn 

rjf thn rAii 1 * mir-l l>r a ilip ' \ " Th l -1 th n, '' lie nays*"' Lii w «xtdt n in 4nifn(-n S 
of peicusriun, fkJ a tiring? ft iu^trmtifnt nl nil L i ki ■ ■ h i ■ rAAiy,” He anggesti 
Unit Lhi’ iv-anl inti-ruled in rm hsEfrlltattrit " Very much 3 ik«- rhr- then# 

Ie is quite true that tkaAl ^ l* 4J n woodpn in,*trmnfnt cf percussion 
hut iterc 14 unclher cAw whifih its J ‘ a -at tinned iRhtrufttrht "— 

4 pnllfij with, a ne-i-k. It i-s Eft th:^ latter isrtnUDrut thut E refer. An 

Lir She uAy* that U l* 41 a kind n[ uultaf *-r liitt-. rr^mhling tup- 

eATri h \ Thin in not quite corryrt, The Like ihy eVin. artI rAw. 

is a pultny. 

= Cnur*ut F 3 70-7. Van AnM, ai-ti MmiUv 113 in. 

1 Curt -"cicftS, dtf MtoiifcilUimtnzHtr* -.v.. Iiaa am iiutifument 

erf Eiut^rn Turk eat rVn called th? afcufiirafiwr. Vturen S ^«1 0 refeng to ihc 
Tatars playing "4 yertiun tWiurtfiTijM inatrunki tit 41 jLfcunk ii, rhflp. iv>. 
Thin trrw t*vidwtly a patukfffl nf the type ui iJl«- 1 / i7r4f oi U‘i ^liTa Tnrkrftin, 

ll CrtttV have befd ttin r^riil of EasU'fn Turkfllitt. The ivur-Lrin^nJ pan''hire 
of Chinn Li the /pA-ArttP, a iiftm* 1 also given to a two-fltriliged Tjol. 
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The oftriirtiij is caSed by Thn Gbftibl the " muslqfir (pan¬ 
pipes) of K hata It was mode nf ji number of pipes of reed 
{mi) bound together, and was blown through a tuba, the wind 
being stored in a wind-diest fjauf). By means of [finger] 
holes, melodics were played. I believe that this was the 
Chinese mouth-blown organ known as the f^tio-sheug (tekhda 
rh?Juj}A 

Note.— 3?ig. 2 on the pinto ia said to be a portrait of 
Jahangir (d. 1027}, The artist is Aga Rida. It has been 
reproduced by Mfirteau-Vuver, Miniature* pernmu'R . . . 
pi. 128, Martin. Nini&htrr Pitirttiugahti Pfirnttr* nf Persia . , . 
fig 29, and Arn A&iaticUi xiii, Nn r l 10* 


fc Muulr, in hiii eianmawratitin,, writes im follows: 1 ‘ Ck'tw wlruiv N 
tnopc ofiJTM’t ii nii i siaunh hot dJcrnfi i- whal i*. n^dffl W, 1 ' Ah 

Ctiifiht [umil* DUi, thi- ward «h£n$ i<* a ftencric; o&r I«r all thr apecim nf 
fhi? moiuh-blnim orjimi* Ihi- several NiJecifK bring gt-w rally difttjnguishcd 
h the number of jsii]** mitli mm I Hr rtrliJ Afl tf&f ]i* ftflrl LI ptf** 

re^peedvdy, I Lav* nrrd lb namw it «qtstatjr* 

|jhonetJcfl!ly ^ilh ih*? Eiduiv whioh 11«Gb-albi gives it. E-'ii n In r. 

thif bamtr €k t wh<ntj w/i* is»*l <lurin# the MughtU pfrknl. W- 
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On the Assyrian words for "whetstone” and 
“ corundum 

Br E. CAMPBELL THOMPSON 
fak Su = ** WT1ET8TONK 1T 1 

CT . xiv h 17, 1—2, and 15, 1—2* and Matou£, Lex. Taf. ± Ho. SS y 
2, 413—7. give the equivalences int KALAGMA, ^ H ^ } KA , 
and a&rcw K-ni-#i as all equal to 

^KALAG.GA = “ the strong (i,e T hard) stone/* The 
next suggestion for its identification cornea from ATIIE. 1 1 1 ii p 
3 S-d, iak sit-n a-m irK hakki^-m ki-i ta-i (?).., when thou 
. * . the ^-a tone lo my weapons/' that is to my, a hard stone 
is brought into association with weapons, which suggests 
at once a whetstone. 1 This is borne out by the synonym 
ttfian Hsusi “ stone of robbing (CD*. late Hob. pilp. and 
Aram. jxilp r " rub Asia Minor is siilE noted for it* whet¬ 
stones ; " the most celebrated [oilstone] is the Turkey oilstone 
* . . obtained in the interior of Asia Minor Tp (Thorpe* Diet, 
of App. Chem.j iv > lh Sir Jobit Hill (ici Theophrastus, //i*L 
of Stouvs, Ixxvsij in bis note on the ancient whetstones 
says that the ceiitulae of the Latins and tl^oem of the Greeks 
were of extrema hardness, but “After-ages found out the 
Armenian M . 

Id± 4ft3 11 whetstone ** b, of course,. distinct from 
14 pumice ” r used for polishing the parchment of drums (see 
my article in Boh^aniaca, 1934, on ++ Assyrian Prescriptions for 
Diseases of the Urine ”). There is an obvious difficulty in 
deciding which of the Semitic cognates should be relatively 
associated with these, there being the late Heb, r,*^ 

* For b til>revtut ions «c JRAS. I S01 + uml 1933, fl&i, 

1 €f. ibkL* hir.m.Ja a-m toiri-r [SmiL mfiStF, U\ t*tLn^ur.n-r 

a'?ir.urfi i- . . . 11 thu belt* mrtu the rf-ctono, LieuaIL prewmed hinuwlf 
Mid . . * M Cm tin mi&turr? be a gbafl to ? 
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“ jjolisli ” (Aram, the same), Syr. VU “polish” 

“lapis Imvis" and Arab. ( _^ S L, “ scraped off” (* Ljk— 

parchment ). flic Litter doubtless to bo referosJ to 
“ pumice 

KA .SA L,!jA is iliflicult; the Sumerian atone 
suggests o.s uteri, but with the addition of s ‘“, the name of 
a city, whence perhaps this stone came. 


iet Al<i«mLhi “amethyst", " corundum ”, t9 *KUG.BAL.E 
" rOBiwutiM " 

In OTC . 36, 1 compared ,at aigamiiu to (+ Jlj 

amethyst , Additional matter now' allows to enlarge 
on this. 

Hm, ( T. xjv, 15, T. and 17, 7, and Mato us, Ia'x. Taf„ 88, 
“ 63» give the equivalences ,9l KfJ0. HAL. R - ,ak UD + 

SAL -j- KAB - »* AS.MUR 

t,i ht’G.BAL.E means “ bright + spindle (drill) ”, 
indicating the lapidary's tool. Amethyst, as a form of 
corundum, suggests at once emery (also corundum), employed 
for cutting gems, and this is paralleled by tat *ipru. for which 
I suggested **sapphire” (Chem. 103), lit. “the scratching 
stone (Hcb, finger nail ), another form of corundum, 

described as '-**„,■„[*-«] {('T. xiv 16. 23), t he atone fur cutting 
€f ' KA{1 =JW, 2, 11 (dap. AM. 46, 1, 24), hMad 
^ydakki GlS.MfS Wpitakhi UD + &AL + 

hAB[ — atgamii) HE GlS-MlS '> '{'[) + BAL 4 KAB 
,1 " AS Gl ■ 01 tmt 'KA .MI u«* PA..i,t - VII . TAK» f - sn 

P\*H} (MRa (u) Sal C^SAS) A'aiucei Enuma NA 

7"'* ■ ■■ A head of a spindle of Cdtis 

AuttnOu, a head of a drill of corundum, a grain of Celtic 


1 -t V. «ba*« that Ihtw Are to be Ihtvmlssl on n 

oeek mtb an appnjp^l^ ( l , rAnt(|t j ()n _ 
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AuMfalix. a grain of corundum,. arsenic. black iron oxide h 
PA-stom of seven colours, male and female pumice, (June)* 
ten (1) mineral for If/irw u mans eyes roll (?). tT 

There is, I think, no difficulty in accepting a wood (and not 
n ticwc) as the head or whorl of the first of the two spindles. 
The second is obviously that of the lapidary: the Best is that, 
doubtless, for spinning wool The bazaars in Mosul sell these 
latter spindle* with wooden heads, and although I do not 
know what kind of wood it is. it is worth noting that the 
Flor? JniHpaftf (GiUet ct Marne, 1898* 438) says that CWW* 
L +l is used 'by boaket makers, and its branches ore 
made into forks. In this ritual the magician introduces by 
sympathetic magic objects which have a definite rotatory 
motion to stop the eyes rolling, and the grain of the tree, 

I presume, acts as representative of the spindle for wool. 
The yellow arsenic and black iron may perhaps represent the 
colours of the eye, and the pumice the idea of smoothing (?)„ 

Sehcii s text, RA t 1918, 115. 21, also shows the kakkad 
alga[mis], head of corundum* and a lapidary's list in KAIL 
185, iv, mentions (12) two l **idgpmii (13) one SAG.BAL 
[spindli-head] ditto \ Emery powder may possibly be quoted 
in / tA *KIL n SB ul-yu-mU as far back as the epoch of Ur 
(De GenoniUar, TVarfra Emu., No. 6055, r r iii, TO). 

Boson was correct in his reading '^AS.MUR, cr^vp^, 
“emery/' Eg, jsuir L smerigho ” r a discovery on which he 
is to be congratulated {Siv, vi, 976: \ ii, ill]: but until 
MniouV text No. 88 was published 1 had assumed that it was 
merely a form |fl ^4*3. BA R. confused w it h * ® k AS. HA R 
iz arsenic M , both being used for eyes, 1 emery, of course, as 
a very gritty substance being out of the question. 3 Mu tons' 
text 88. % 49 52. however, gives ** X AH MVR as equivalent 
to **BALAG.Gd (“pUElioe^), imk KU .IM p powder of cfey P 

1 FRSti. im !U. 

1 That the word for arsenic i» to lx- rcml ^AS.IJAM La abriotu fmm the 
fiinu in AM ft. #L U [Ebctm^ MJ*A(h v m n, 31J nrmbt AS.IJAR haftit+i 
ia£_i s. HA R jst -.., fi ‘Mjfirri, rfi 1 , Sim Llih r piin> vri IE W fiL-otid in .'l/‘a^ln + v r 30 rF_ 

JilAS. AlPMIL 1334. 23 
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uncertain, hut if = Ui BAI,AG.DV, 1. 43), and tak KU. A .BAR 
“ powder i»f antimony (stibium) " as well a s u *KUQ.BAL>E 
** corundum , Ml 'ft, thus representing at least three 

well-known powdered stones, allows ns to recognize that even 
, the Assyrians, usually so careful, were compelled to admit in 
their grammatical lists, at ail event*, a serious variability in 
the meaning of a word used in the in id i cal texts which, one 
would have said, demand a on refill accuracy. 

But, in any case, we can now say that to *.i£. MUR 
(= stibium) and (t *A8.gAB (- arsenic) (both drugs for 
eyes) arc distinct, and , **algnmiht is amethyst or corundum, 

and Js the same as the Arab, ^—* - (and not “ hail", 

as has been suggested), it is conceivable that AAA MAE 
{misread ?) might have its origin in this word, as the hardest 
stone. 



MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 

SAUHA, GiitAMANl, STHAPATT, ETC, IN THE Sl'TRA 

literature 

Saeha 

To the £raut:i Sutras the term Satftfi docs tacit occur, hn^ 
Sa&ha&ad is mentioned s though only once , 1 In the Qrfayn 
Sfitms Sobka is frequent]v met with. In one case 1 it h 
distinctly used in the sense of a room in the house where, 
according to Gfirgya Nixjyng * f feh the householder sits at ease 
with hie own men and visitors.” In another case also the 
term is used in the sense of a hall, hut distinctly a village- 
hiill when- some matters of public imjiortance appear to have 
beat discussed mid decided . 1 Jf along with this we take 
another reference , 1 which would grant autonomy to villages 
in private matters p then we may conclude that during this 
period the Grama Sabim was Nourishing as a local 
admJnistnitive u uthority* 

Coming to the Dhamia Siitnis, we may note that it is only 
in the Aptotamha Bbarinn. Satra—one of the Southern 
Sutras—that the term jSoMii occurs^ It does not occur at 
all in the other Dhamrn Sutras. And ill the Apastamba SahhS 
is clearly used in the senac? of a common hail for gambling 
For judicial purposes in both civil and criminal causes the 
responsihdity would appear to be that of the king,* and the 
general administration in the villages and towns would appear 
to have been carried on through officers appointed by the 
king. 7 While adjudicating causes, the King or Ills officers 
would appear to have been assisted by a body of assessors * 
(Sahhya), who were to Ik? selected out of the same class of 

1 lankily a varm SLLtra h xvi + ft. IT. 

I Mt uliVyrkrm (Srhya SfUrjL ti. 1, 0 la 12. 

II Knn-ikji (_«rUyn. Siit Fa, 94* | + 

* PaTRAkarn OftyA titUr*. j, S 4 I3 r 

* ApMtamlm UknmiA SuLnv, ii. 0, 2*^M£-]3 (id SEE 10 & 25-1 
12-0 U 

1 VafrLNthji Rhin^fa Sjjtsvi, 2. 

T Aju-IjuuLni. Dhnrma Hfit tjl. ii. jit 2r. X. 

* Utuiliimu iJhwrjuj* Si"jin, viit lj 4 
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people as the parties to the ciuise. 1 If we bone our ocmchmioim 
entirely on the Dlianun Sutras (near about 300 E,c.) t then the 
Sabha as n local administrative unit would appear to have 
(passed to function. 

GramaxT 

The term Gmmam is mot with in the Smut a and Grhya 
Sfrtraa only. In the Brahruanas we were told that to become 
a Gmrmm was the highest ambition of life of a Veiisva, 
Here, however, we are told that a Kajanvu* that is n Ksiilriyu, 
is gataiti if he ha* become n While in another 

passage a Gramam of the Suta (charioteer) caste is mentioned. 1 
Fro eh these references it may be inferred that t as the power 
of the Idng increased, the Gramani, instead of being appointed 
from among the people, came to he one of the members 
of the ruling caste. Besides the above deduction from the 
Grhya Sutras it would appear that the ftrfmmm had also 
gained in power in the internal economy of the village, A 
passage proscribing the rite for obtaining villages provides 
that “ i lie GrdmanJ be fed ”, J This indicates that the (Irthtwm 
hud gained in authority ■ otherwise why try lo propitiate him. 

In the Dharma Sutras, unfortunately* the term Grtjmanl 
docs not occur, though there is clear evidence to show that 
both towns atid villages hud officers to carry on the 
administration. 

8 th a r ate 

The term Sthapnli is met with both in Srauba Sutras amt 
the Pharma Sutras, From the context of ihc rcfcrcbM a it 
would appear that ho was a higher officer than the QmmxAm. 
What was the name of the lorn I division at the head of which 
the Sthapaii was placed is difficult to say. Of the local 

* Gautama Uhrtrrn* Swim, xl r 22. 

* ^ithkhliyuta tfmutn Gutra, ii* tf, 5, 

* SiitiiiSiiy-acii Smati SSim T %n r I. Jit 

* Gftij'Ji $utrn* ii. 7 to 10. 

* Ln^Tiyini Sruuta Siltra* viit, 7+ 11; Kjityuy.iiui Snuatn Sutra* i. 

E. lt- m xxil, 5. ±S* 11 h lip Sp^uU SGtr*, »?, ™ Si 

Apmtamb* Dharm* Hutrm P \*, l-l h 2. 
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divisions we find mentioned Gratm f Nmjimt, janapttd&* and 
DffJsJ That Jampada was a division higher than the village 
S-h clear; but what it precisely was is impossible to determine* 
It,-? etymological sense would suggest that it was the name 
given to a whole area over which a homogenous section of 
jttoplc (Jana) was settled. In the Dharaui Siitrua the term 
Dim is used precisely in the same .sense as the term Junap add 
in the Gihyu Sutras, In the Dharmu Sutras the designations 
of the village and the town officers are not mentioned, How¬ 
ever, the village and town Officers were required to 1L protect 
a town from thieves in every direc tion to the distance of one 
Yffjana " H and, each village " to the distance of one Krom 
from each village ]f they failed to recover the stolen 
property, then " they must he made to repay what is stolen 
within these boundaries rt * Presumably they were also to 
collect taxes for the king. 

£flti$L 

There are clear indications in the Bhurinn Sutra* that 
cnrnrnnnah trade, agricultural and industrial groups had 
a fair measure of self-government.* It was the duty of the 
king to see that each of these self-governing groups carried 
on its work according to its own rules and regulations. The 
king and his officers would appear to interfere only when 
a self-governing group deviated from its Bharma,* One of 
these group organizations was called a jS^mT.' 0 It m 
unfortunate* however, that these Sutras do not give any 
information on such interesting points as the methods of 
choosing the representatives, the designations of the repre¬ 
sentatives* the functions exert bed by them* and various 
other things that we should have liked to know. Onlv vaguely 
can we say that they had a great ileal of autonomy. 

B. G. Bhatnagar. 

1 AfiTji] fivAna Grb™ Sutrm, L 7 T 1 : Kim&ka Qfhya 04 p L 

2 Oaulamn DtuJUUrSiilJtt, Ynfst^bn Dha mm S*]Eni p I, 17; iia, 7. 

■ Aputunha Dbmu ii P 10 , 4 26 -C- 7 -W_ 

1 Gtaliima DhircnA S'Lllni, aJ p £J P 23; Db*rmn Sutra, svi 1 3. 

1 Gautama Dharmi Sulra, xi, 10; Dbontia fcutra. xix P 7-8L 

1 Va^kft LharmA Sulra* nvi, JJi, 


S&t NEW TVPE OF ISEAIIMI JA ON ANCIENT INDIAN COINS 

OX A NEW TYPE OF RRAHMl JA iXSCRIRED OX SOME 
ANCIENT INDIAN COINS 

The object af this short note in to consider whether some 
Hrfduni jit’s inscribed oil certain ancient Indian coins should 
bo taken as constituting a new type of Bruhmi jo not hitherto 
noticed by any scholar.* The corns in question are the 
Do j a ka *Xega mil roins found only at Taxi hi by Cunningham - 
and the Brah mi-reverted coins of Pantaleou and Aguthokliw. 3 
The following legends are found on the above-mentioned types 
of coins; (f) The Doj a ka-Xegn ma type ; obv. Dajako, rev, 
Nfgoma * ■ (2) the Bmhml-re versed coin-type of Funfair mi 

obv, 8A£lA[En2l above, (1ANTAAEONTOE below. rev, 
r. raja in-. 1. Patalevasa ; and (3) the Utahtni-reversed 
coin-type of Agathokles: obv. BA£tAEft£ above. 
ATA0OK AE[OY£] below, rev. r. mjane, I. Agnthuklaye 
fslmj. 4 Hu j is on opines that the first type of coin should he 
dated at least as early as the beginning of the fourth 
century atnt Smith bus allotted r. I HO b.<\ to Pantaloon 
and e, 1ST) b.i _ to Agathokles,* 

In course of considering the letter-ahap- of the legends on 
the Briihmi-reversed roins of Puntaleon and Agathokh-s. 
Gardner opines that “some of the forms of letters seem 
abnormal r '.* 1\ hite discussing the [lala-ogropliY of the letters 
inscribed on the Dojaka-Xegnmii coins, BQbler observer. 
" their inscriptions, whicb ure partly in Bndmm 

characters of the Kalsi type and partly both in Brahma ami 
Khuroshfhl letters. Sit Alexander Conning hum luis already 
drawn the obvious inference, that l>oth ulphnliets were used 

1 li"U«-\r PfitnyHtpkir, p, 30; SidarAn T-i/rfw tw Indi*rAtu i’nlw ,>* 

VrtijoAir. Tnfi-1 I[, jj. xvi, IS, 

> Coin* Ant if.at In Jin. p|, iii, No, lo. 

1 ' Coin* Ini!. J In*., Vol. i, ji. 10. 

* CoimAndmt I ml in. pi, ID, No. 10; {miinn Studit*. No. HL p. 40. 

* Cm. Chin* /mi. Mu*., vol. l, pi, y. So. 1, Xo. 2, 

* ! ^ diam Coin*. See. i and 6. 

- Crll. Coin* /itif. Mu*., vol. i, p. 16, 

1 Ho*-. I 111. nnil ScTthjc liiiin* of Hart rift ami Indift, 

p. 9, footnote. 
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in Northern India during the third century exv 1 In the foot¬ 
note regarding die peculiarity of the Knlsf type, he mid*; 
bJ The Kalis? type is visible in the looped ja ."* What the 
late Dr* Biihler contends is that the ja inscribed on this type 
of coins resembles the KafsT type, and so should he taken as 
belonging to it. 

Regarding the morphology of ja of this period. Bidder 
observes : “ Die sUmtlich a us dem j der Dravidi (C* XIII— 
XVI) atjg€leiteten Forme il zerlnlfen in a) nordlioho mil. der 
Sdildfe in C. Ill mit dem Punkte In C. IY-V (A., 

E ^ r , DJI., R m BrL I, XL Dli., J\ T Si.) oder mSt dem kttrteo 
Mittcbtriehe in f, U (K., J. S. Kd, T Sals.. RsL). b) audliehe in 
C VIII, X. XI XVI (G*, Dh. f J.. Glia.) trnd in C. IX (G.> " a 
The present writer has very carefully compared the ja 
inscribed on the Dojaka-Xegama type of coins with the 
Knlti? looped jti and lias t ome to the conclusion that there is 
Hiich a difference in shape between these two jVr that we 
should certainly take these two jVi's as belonging to two 
distinct type*. There Is no don lit that these two jV* have 
h»|w; bin tfii^ shape of the left curve and of the right loop 
in these two specimens ore altogether different. 

The present author bad also the opportunity of examining 
all the specimens of the Bialuni reversed coins of Pantakcm 
ami Agatbokles kept in the Indian Museum. Calcutta, for 
which he thank* the Indian Museum authorities, and find* 
n remarkable similarity in shape which exists in the ju'n 
found on the Briklinu-re versed coin* of Pantaloon and 
Agu the kies. Moreover, there is ei Jitrikui^ rpji^tnblsiKfl in 
whflpr Ih twwn the ja inscribed oil the BmhinT-re versed coinn 
of Pantaloon and Agat tickles. on oni' hand, and the ju on 
the Dnjaka-Xegama type of coins. Again the Dojaka- 
Negama coins "arc found only at Taxiin'" * and the coins 

1 Indi *in Stwiieo, lii* p. +g. 

* im. 

1 Jndiml* Ptrfmoft&ph ic y p. 3ll. 

* Co in#* A neient hulirtv p L S3. 
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of Pantaloon mid Agathokles '* lire found both in the Kabul 
Valley and W. Punjab—those of Aguthokles also as far 
south as Kandahar (0. N. Chr. 18051, p. tl) ” 1 ; and it 
is thus quire natural to find the striking similarity ill 
shape between the j'n inscribed oil the Do j nka-Nogu m ji 
coins and the jn on the Bmhnil-reverml coins of 
Pantaleon and Aguthokles. In conclusion, the writer opines 
t hat the type of ft whose existence has been proved by 
its presence on these three classes of coins should lie taken 
as a new type, quite detract from the Kilal type, of the 
northern form of the so-called Maury a variety. The origin of 
litis type should be placed at least as curly as Ihe fourth 
century b.c.. bet#Use Rapeon's view seems to Iw* more rogent 
than that of Cunningham, and its prevalence jit least as hire 
as the second century b.i\ t because Smith’s view should lie 
accepted. 

C. C. Das Gupta. 


150. 


THREE LETTERS EHOSJ PUDDHIST KINGS TO THK 
t’lJINESE COURT IN THE FIFTH CENTURY 

1 am pleased to lie authorized to communicate the following 
valuable notes by Professor TMlint. relating to Professor 
Ohungshee H. Liu’s communication on the above subject, 
supra, 1983, pp. 897-W, 

F, W. Thomas. 

1. Lc bong ('tou n a tort (i’ll, 97) deux notices distinctes, 
une sur IMo4‘o, l’nutre sur Jrif & A'o-Io-taw ; 

nous y gagnons dn savoir quo 1c aom do J§| /' /- 

dtu-pa-mo dtait tradait en chinois gj Kkn-kai “ Ferme- 
armure ; je nc veux pas discuter lea restitutions possibles, 
L envoys P i-jcn de 436 avait ddja l envoyc He 430; 

inalgre nos textes, j’incline a lire ftt ffff Fi-nkm, KtW. 


1 intfimt 2L 
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2 t P, 89? : An lieu de Ymti-po, lire Yt-pu ; it ,H + agil dc* 
In region dii Gandhimi. 

3. F. 900: fSJ JflJ f[E| Ch&tp:-siefi Bat gurement Jayasetm ; 
nulls je no mm quo fake do la suite tin noin. 

A P. 90J : Au Urn de 14 Banyan " et “ Kan tang ” Ike 
I^o-homng et F*o-i<t. Au Lieu tie “ Panwoami J+ lea fcextes 
out % m w m Pan-hoim chn-fUK qiu est vraiscmbkble- 
ment Bhn i asi 'amin , 

5- P^ W2: La traduction n>st pas tres litterale. Ainai 
fe roi do Kuupi-li flit que lc lion oil il habits? &*appe1I$ |?|| Htt fPf 
kia-p m i^o w rt Fleiivq do Kxa-p1 f TT et est protege par * fc Ecdicu 
“ft If Chmi-Io IJuiw d "nut-ms testes, ce nom do CAmu- 

to est ceiui d tin dca “ huit t/oksa ”, et Is 1 Dictionnuire d T Oda 
Tokuno rotabht Vtidu, bion cp'il y ait des djfKeultcs 
plionetjques it h identification. 
no. 


Dear Col. Hovsteri, 

•v 

In the Society Crnh'iutry Voitoii*' (1923) I tins] among the 
Contributions cited {p. 175) under my name the entry 
“A Nepalese Aajm. 1910, jn 733 1 ; and in the volume lor 
191G the title of the article (pp. 733-5 p with plate) is followed 
by the words 1 By L. de la Viillte Poussin and F. W, 
Thomas \ That particular collaboration with my old friend 
and colleague. Professor Fou&dn, has no place in my recollec¬ 
tions, and I suspect a mifiettributioii by tlie Society's 
secretariat. In which case there must be long arrears of credit 
due to the real collaborator. 

Yams sincerely,; 

F, AV. Thom as. 
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(.'HANSOMS POPULAFRES TCTtqOTB Dt T NQRD-EST DE l'Aa'ATOLIE. 

Reciieillifis pur Marttt Hasan ex. Studio Orientalia, 
Bdidit Societal Orientalifl Feonica, iv, 2, yj x Gi, pp. 52, 
Helsingfors: Librarie Arnd^mique, 1931. 

Tlit* present little work is the continuation of Turkish 
popular songs collected by the author on the coast of the Black 
frkui between Trobi/oml and the Caucasian frontier, and 
published in l H J2t! in the Jitunufil tit' In Soci&^ Kinua-^nigrit'iini'. 
PP- IT-60, It contains thirty-seven popular songs, which 
include primitive Love-songs and some soldiers’ songs. They 
were collected at Trebizond, At inf, Pindoz, Rise. and 
Kimsou, Jn North- Rutern Anatolia. As for their metres, tliev 
include two r Jestans, several man is. and some very primitive 
verses (kernm-Uirkulur) in irregular metres. The songs arc 
published in phonetic transcription mu! in French translation. 

In his preface the author gives his observations on some 
phonetic phenomena of the Turkish dialects of North-liastern 
Anatolia. The most essential differences between these 
dialects and the literary thmSnli language are a less rigorous 
assimilation of vowels and the phonetic transformation of 
some consonants. 

Ms- Joseph de SoMQGYt. 

NaIHATM YAl'ARI PRCCIFA. 15(1. by 8 L'J IT K L'M A <1 Ml’KHO- 

padhvava, with a foreword by YmmrsHEXttARA 
Bhattackarya. Visva-Bbaniti Studies So, *1. 9| x 6f. 
pp, ii 4- 22. Cdcattat Visva-Illlarati Bookshop, J93!. 
Ra. 2. 

Contient une introduction (critique justifies de In traduction 
franjaise de ce petit traits par Irfon Feer. A males du Mus& 
Guimct, vol . 5, et- non pas 50, Fragments extra its du Kand - 
jour}. Ic texts de la traduction ti betaine, le texts Sanscrit 
refait sur cette traduction, le texts Sanscrit authentique. 
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J-n flTet. nil moment oft Sujitknniar MuJdiop&dhyaya nvait 
;*cltovM son travail, SI eut oonnaissanco do Particle de Svivum 
LDyi, - Encore Aivagho^u," qui conticnt lo tcxte de In 
XaHtmyaparipreefia MH d’apics uti IIS. m'palais, et 
f auteur rcprod'iit ce teste Si In fmite du teste restitue, 

A premiere impression, pourquoj le savant tib&aniaant- 
snnseritistc <fe la Visvabharati na-t-il pas roncmefi ii puWier 
f<> teste sanserif de son labour 1 Png, doiinrr, djt lo 
prcfacier, tin iUustratwu of the standards which can la- reached 
in Tibetan studies, En effet j’ad mire comment, Anna ] a 
majetire paxtie du teste, vers et prose. In restitution s'approche 
de J'original. 1 

L. de L i Vali,£e Poussin. 


l- I VDE ANTIQUE ET LA C’mUSATlOJf INDIE SNK (L'cVolutiou 
fie Vhwnaniti, synthise eeflecfftw, XXVI), By 
J'- ^Lweoif-OuSBEL, H, OK WtLLMAJC-G RABOWBKA, sod 
K Stern. 8 :< 5J. pp. xxii -f 197, pis. 16, figg. 2-1. maps 0. 
Paris : Ln Ecnaiasnnce du Livre, 19,33. 40 fr. 


I his volume, one of an extensive series entitled L’Mutation 
dc I Ilttmaniii, strips mo as a very favourable specimen of 
the French art of >>dfjaftuition. It covers the periud up to 
(Ik- death of Hamlin, with occasional glances at later develop¬ 
ments ; ami an idea of its scope can lie gathered from the 
allocation of space 17 jiages to generaJ history, 67 to 
fiolitical, social, and economic life, 127 to religion. J40 
to literature, and 65 to art. Throughout, the treatment is 
F«‘ise, the language very clear, and the general result 
sane and reasonable. Specialists will doubtless criticize 
various statements or judgments on particular topics, and, 


ui .m^l 17, 1 7* nrienx tpir tuinHnabm ( Uvi «i 

(Lp*;i* * ■ y (Bhstt»«h*fyaj vaut mtrtix que ifcunidiwn 

i i,i jif ^ mots du $ 14 doiv>>nt [mwer rn (itc du E 15- 

T, *]*!?> m '<n* q» B dWi.litfm (BlwtUohsiy*)! 
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though do specialists 1 have noticed a few phrases which 
strike me m likely to mislead ; but to explain the points at 
insue would take more apace than they are worth, and f will 
content myself with one smalt pin-prick— that the mention of 
make on p a 125 may lead the general reader to infer that 
tlmt staple w*s grown in Andent Indin. Of the ancillary 
matter, the bibliography (376 Titlesh if not complete, is at 
any rate ample for students who want to go further, and 
there is a useful index. The maps arc borrowed from English 
works, ami perhaps French readers are entitled to complain 
of elevations being given in feet instead of metre*, while the 
unexplained presence of modem canals oil Wap J mar temp? 
the unlearned into the regions of ana? hroiibni. Tlieitlnstrations 
have been carefully chosen to show the development of art, 
and, while the scale in necessarily much reduced, most ul them 
serve their purpose ; but even with a powerful I ns l <aan mata’ 
nothing whatever of Kates XI or XII, the two examples of 
Ajanta paintings on wluch the text so largely relies. All 
deductions nmde n however, the book is a good one, certainly 
better thu 11 anything of the kind l know in English* 

Wfc W. H. Moreland. 


Catalocutc of Sanskrit Manuscrepiv in the Pan.j.us 
University Lehr ary. VoL I. Edited by La our Ram. 
9| X ftjj pp. xiii + 138 double pages. Luborc : For 
the University of the Punjab, 1932. 

The University began to form this “ Woolncr Collection ” 
of Sanskrit manuscripts in 1913. During Pringrpal A. C, 
Woolner's tenure of the office of Honorary Librarian the 
collection has grown to a total of 6.782 manuscripts, nf which 
mmv 2,375 lire listed in the present volume. The Library 
Committee has had the assistance of that veteran collector 
of MSS., R. Anautakrkhna Shortly; and the collection 
includes some important works in the Haases of Veda, ritual 
literature, and Tantra and Saiva agamn H with which the 
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prost-m to] time is concerned. Among those which are mingled 
oat for mention by Pandit Bhagavnd Datta in his introduction 
me a fragmentary Kapixtht! In-sa »t!t itil and rotographs of a 
Jain,tad two Rcaka MSS. (the originals of which 
rcnuiin in private ownership); Sami aka's Pada-vidhatw ; 
a palm-leaf BharadtS^a-imuto-suita and an almost complete 
copy of Dovayajnika’s bM#ya and paddkati to the Katyntjatw 
Aravin ; two Kal/mbi <jrhij<i works and a commentary on 
the HfutiUtdtjnna-grhya ; and several Pfiataiitm xamhitas. 

I he present volume is. as the Librarian points out in the 
preface, simply a hand-list. A descriptive catalogue was 
planned and begun, but discontinued* 

"*■ H. N„ Bakouk. 


MauaKarm avjbhanga (La Grande Classification ties Aete.s) 
et KlSMAvniBAJitiOFADFiA f 1 fiscussiuii 8iiT le Mubakar- 
mavibhMga). Testes Sansorita ropport6t clu N£pnl t 
ediWs et trad tilts avec lea textes paralleled en Sanscrit, 
en Pali, en Tib&ain. cu Clilooia, et eu Koutchfen. JllustpS 
dc ijUfltre planches ; Le Kiiriiiiivibhnugii sur t»-s bas- 
reliefs de Boro-Boudour, a Java, Par Sylvaix Lfivi. 

j . *>&, pp. vi + * 272 , pis. f. Paris : Ernest Leroux, 
1931 

The lengthy intctulation to this notable by-product of the 
eminent author * labours renders any further expinitcn' 
matter superfluous, and leaves me free to comment on the 
dozen pages of his Introduction. It appears that, among 
a u units: r of miscellaneous IlSft, submitted to Professor Sylvain 
Levi during his second visit to Nepal in 1022, through the 
courteous aid of General Chandra Sham Sliere, the 
Maharajah s son, lie detected one bearing a date corresponding 
to a.d, 1-410—11* This proved to he the Catalogue, or Analysis, 
of modes of knrniu and their results, a Buddhist Sutra, of 
which we have the archetype in one of two similarly entitled 
in tie I nil butta-pi^aka ; (No. 135 of the Mnjjhiina-Nikftva) 
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tin* CQ|ft-Viblikiipi'Stttt». Tlu 1 book thus becomes a valuable 
lesson in the history of a religion’s scriptures* 

We have on the one hand the relatively archaic Pali Sutta. 
Tlte brahman .Subha-Todeyyn-putts asks Gotonui Sakvamuni 
why man's fate on earth is so unequal. Their deeds* is the 
brief grove reply, arc their heritage, the matrix of their 
circumstances here. Exposition is entreated, and in trry 
general firms , simple am) sober, it is told how man reaps 
what he has in liis j>ost lives sown, Recollecting Gotamua 
frequent psychic converse with devas, 1 find nothing Bern* 
that such an elect man may not have conceivably learnt from 
worthy advisers in the Unseen. That we have his very words 
recast into Pali I .should bo fur from admitting. But in worth 
and dignity the short d [sco urse is one well befitting such a man, 
and may possibly be a true, if a late garnered, memory. Other 
such, hearing the marks of vieiUe rocks, we find also at the 
end of the Saniynttn-NIkayji ; they may possibly have been 
brought to headquarters during the Mauryan hegemony, 
when the whole question of revision and standardization, in 
an oral thesaurus grown unwieldy, appears to have become 
very pressing. 

In the Sanskrit Sfltra. on tile other hand, we have a silly 
story, relegated in the Pali scriptures to the Commentary— 
the jam round the powder brought into the text to explain 
the occasion of its utterance, fitihha Tudeyvn putta being 
now fSnka-Taudeyya-putra Gotnrnn visits the Brahman 
house, where in the son's absence the house-dog barks at him. 
&ika returns and pursues his visitor, only to learn, after being 
thrice warned, that the dog is his own father reborn, gukn, 
naturally protesting, is sent back to his dog primed with 
a threefold instruction by which he can make the creature 
corroborate the truth of the Teacher’s saying. Suka puts 
this to the test, is convinced, and returns to acknowledge, 
lie then proceeds—as in the old Pali wording, jtu hrinh , fcoh 
pratifoyak—to inquire into the ups and downs of rebirth irt 
general [not. be if mind, of the case before ftm}> The Page 
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responds, also in old Suite idiom* and, ss the cackle being cut 
(or, rather, finished), gifts down to the horses ,T -in other words 
to the wordy pedantic *' Classification JT S so evidently the 
work of medieval pundits belabouring the tradition of a great 
but dead, because not growing, religion* mandate. 

Very significant, for me is the silence in the Pali Sutta on 
rebirth as animal ah compared with the Jataka chatter about 
the dug of the Pali Commentary, which has been raised to 
Sutra dignify in ike Sanskrit recension* !t a silence, almost 
total, that runs throughout the Haulms, once wo omit the 
d at aka Commentary*. Mahu-PajapulTs reminisce nt verses 
give ils the true, the more original, outlook :— 

Ob! but 'tU Jong \\'*r windend dawn aII time 
LivLui! m iuuUlit, filter h bmlier + aun< 

And a* grandparent in thr Jigf*, im»^i - 
Xoi knowing hnw And what things really a nr 
And Hew fthiiilij; wh*t I nreiitsl mvfr , , . 1 

Much editing of their own the Pali Sat taw have undergone, 
yet are we in them, at leant in this respect, nearer to that 
di vini ml ion of the man which led religious thought in India 
at the birth of the Buddhist movement, and with which eneh 
a worsening of the man as lies in animal rebirth seem# so 
incongruous. Sharply shall 1 here be taken up with quotations 
from the early Upanisads. Yes. I know those three [mssages— 
are there not only three ?—Sited, Chandogya, Kau^Ttnki. 
and how the second contradicts the first. Very incongruous 
are they, too, with the lofty central teaching, m little inherent 
hi it an are the pushing allusions of Empcdoklc* and Plato 
with their main [motions. And 1 believft that, when at last 
the Upanupads come to be sifted by really historical criticism, 
these three passage* will bo voted to lie glosses, cankers 
of later decadent editing* 

M r LSd might conceivably judge thb to be one of the 
«3Kporttoai Mthm d construction* ambitimmes t which <s so 
many questions left in atippen&e should give ns humility lo 
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suppress" (p. 12). However that be* liis travail dt science 
auMire leaves me profoundly grateful for a type of scholarly 
scrutiny, out of which the coming generation of Indologists 
will build more safely than I can u true history of Buddhist 
literature. 

02, C. A. F* Rhys Davids. 


Buddhist Logic (Bibliotheca BtiddMes, XXVI), By 
Th. Stckkruatsky* Ph.D. In two volumes, ftj x G. 
Vol. I, pp. xii + 5G0 ; VoL II, pju vi 4 468. Leningrad : 
Academy of Sciences, UJU& Jt, 1932. 

This work sets itself a very ambitious task, but one which 
the author b known erudition will t>e held to justify. It claims 
to be heeded by " the historian of the culture of Asia, the 
Sanskrit philologist and the general philosopher h \ ft* aim 
is unquestionably a worthy one : it is to set beside the Western 
traditional logic another traditional logic, guarding the while 
the child of the former from reading his own overmuch into 
the latter, and also conversely, guarding the child of the latter 
from doing likewise. Herein it in a book which the wider 
vista of the twentieth century logician should secure for Ids 
library. 

But he must be prepared for the greater amplitude of a study 
lacking our advanced specialization. "Buddhist logic" b 
a system which iudWt* both epbtemologY and n theory of 
sense -perception. The little Sydtfabindu, the oldest known 
manual on the subject, a translation of which : aphorisms, 
commentary and fiio, these two by Dharmnkirri and 
Dharmottuni respectively, forms part of the first volume 
(published in 1930), starts with sense-percept ion and 
inference, with not a few epistemological considerations. 
All the more will ho be grateful to the author for this excellent 
“Baedeker* 1 an 0 field so wide. But so perhaps will the 
reader be afeo + if I do not here make a synopsU of contents 
jit as, awl iaS4 r *4 
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so ample. The 1 appendixes alone amount to 176 pages, and 
include trail slat ion* of four Buddbist’S&naferit texts. 

As to the Nyayttbindu I still hold 1 that it is originally 
a Sinkhya, not a Buddhist text, the Sankhya contention 
that the senses do not function for their own pleasure and 
profit hut for an rxperiencer. n valuer* heing affirmed in the text. 
The argument is valid for anyone from then till to-day. save 
for Buddhists of the decadent anattn teaching. And even 
the commentators glide respectfully past the affirmation, 
without quarrelling with it- Where Buddhism docs quarrel 
with it is in the M Hindu pa ilkth Both this Pali siiid that 
Sanskrit text ignore the Pitnknn assertions f that ** rnmias * l p 
not “ man ” is the " enjoyer fP of sensations.- Probably both 
writers were ignorant of the canonical context. Or, if Tint, 
both would wave aside the true enjoyer, the k ‘ man + \ or 
He!f + the Sankhyan, because A£ he T+ did not really ih enjny M 
anything P the MiUvda author, because the orthodox Buddhist 
whom he is representing was coming to believe, that the 
man could only u be got at. ?T {ujxihihbhad) as a mental (in 
this case) ideational functioning. 

Now, that. Buddhism which, with Indian thought generally, 
derived its crude psychology from the movement started by 
Kiipjlu, should, centuries later, have proceeded to derive 
its logic also from Sankhyan sourer seems to me highly 
probable. It is the historic way for a new mandate of 
psychology, or u how man thinks ”, to go on to a new mandate 
in logic, ** how man ought to think (consistently).Sankhya 
analysis started in early Buddhism a preoccupation with 
ways of mind, as distinguishable from the very " self *\ and 
orderly like the ways of body. Sankhyan analysis aimed at 
throwing the self into higher, because unuorthfihh relief. 
Buddhist monasticism, diverging from its original mandate, 
used the Sanlthysn analysis for the inverse process of throwing 
the self out of the picture altogether. Slnkhya culture pro bably 

1 CL my *' Siitikhru kog\a'\ Journal r F nirerafry, IPSO, 

1 "S o, 43, und S-Qmyutto + ilviii ('* I'nnJibba 
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proceeded to develop its own logic. Buddhiam k just m likely, 
then, to have found Sankhva logic useful m it had found 
Sankhyii psychology useful. There might Jjc awkward corners, 
but Buddhist editors have ever shown great deftness in 
negotiating them. 

One rtirmf remains to be said about the much excellent 
guidance! here provided. In connecting Buddhist logic, he. 
a system of values of the sixth and seventh centuries aak> 
with “early Buddhist philosophy Dr. Ktcherbataky goe* 
back too far, when he brings in the SakyuKiimi o i } ,200 years 
earlier ns having taught "a very minute analysis of the 
human Personality By this he means the crude and mis¬ 
fitting doctrine, discarded by later Buddhist II urn van ism, 1 
of the five sk&udha*. Thrust as this unfortunate quincunx 
has been by Buddhist pundit* into the earliest Hayings, ii is 
out of place in the sixth century ru . A gain 1 by“ Fcrsoii&tity “ 
the author menus putlgnla, a terns quite foreign to the religious 
terms of the sixth century b al and which we ace creeping 
into the Suttns (often in the compromise jmrim-puggafu), 
bet raving as it comes the worsened concept, of tile Man which 
was creeping over Buddhism. And then we come to rhe 
repetition of the dee ply-ingrained error: "'This is the first 
main feature of early Buddhism, its SoubdemaL 5 ' If by 
11 early Buddhism” is meant tie- new eeclesiaticbm of the 
centuries succeeding that of the Founder's lifetime, I have 
no quarrel with the tragic statement. So that the Founder s 
name and those of his first men Ik 1 kept free from a teaching 
so irrational, nftd w impossible in their doy. let it stand. 
But keep 11 the Buddha T ' out of this ,J Buddhism +s ! Or 
if bis title (unknown to the recorders of the first and second 
Councils) ’lie claimed as a symbol of the aftortnen'a teaching, 
let us then hear only of Gotama as the real Siikyamuui. 
If we use the torch of history, let u& at least lie historical t 
677, C. A* F. Rhys Davies. 

1 For rtf pa f rfnilApa, ftjui etlaniltif, r.y. in I hi? A hhidha m man Art *etft .jahfj 
ditto pleranth <vntury. 
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RNGLA?rp T a Qi:est of Eastern TrauR, The Pioneer Histories. 
By Sir William Foster, x 5|> pp. xiv + 355, 
sketch imps 13. London : A. & C. Black, 1933. IBs. 

The scope of this Ijook k confined, in conformity with rise 
title r to those rayages and travels which had. ^ commercial 
object, chiefly expeditions in behalf of the great trading 
companies founded in the sixteenth century. Private travels, 
however remarkable in themselves p such as those of Coiyat, 
the " Odcombtan leg-stretcher ”, find no place. Again, 
only the pioneer and early expeditions are dealt with, and the 
story virtually closes at the period when the East India 
Company had settled its agencies in mast parts of India, or 
about the middle of the seventeenth century. Within these 
limits Sir \V f Foster, than whom no one a better qualified 
for the task, lias given a scries of ncctitate records of gallant 
endeavour, fortitude, and tenacity of purpose. 

The chief object of the quest was, in the author’s opinion, 
to find fresh markets for English manufacturers* especially 
woollen goods, though the prospect of procuring a return 
cargo of pepper, spices, and other products of the East must 
also be admitted to have been an attract ion. We should not, 
however, forget the stimulus of that spirit of adventure that 
has ever prompted men of our race to new discovery, evidence 
of which is apparent to-day- The outburst of maritime and 
exploring activity in the fifteenth century. largely inspired by 
the. great Prince Henry “ the Navigator M . which may be said 
to have culminated in da Gama's discovery of the Cape route 
to India, and the exaggerated reports in circulation of the 
wealth and attractions of the East, including the fortunes to 
be reaped from traffic therewith, had aroused the interest, if 
not the envy, of adventurous spirits in England ;ls well as 
other countries. The wonder perhaps is that, though destined 
to achieve the widest sphere of influence in the East, England 
wag so many decades behind in embarking upon such enter¬ 
prise ; and Sir William has suggested the causes of this delay ; 
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hut once started, she pursued it vigorously throughout the 
reigns of Elizabeth mid James I, 

The story begins with the expedition of Willoughby and 
Chancellor " for the discoverie of Cathay 1T by the north-east 
route, whirh, though it failed like so many other attempts to 
sail round the north of Asia, hud important results. Chancellor 
alone reached the White Sea. From there lie tm;rageouslv 
pushed on to Moscow, where he obtained from Ivan 1V a letter 
granting English merchants freedom of trade throughout his 
dominions. This led to the formation in 1555, under royal 
charter, of the 11 Euada ” or “Muscovy Company, whose 
activities long continued, though eclipsed later by the Levant 
Co. established in 1581 and the East India Co. chartered 
in 1TO0. The voyages of Frobisher, Drake, Fenton, Davis, 
I Jkvendls 1 1 . Wood n Weymooth. Knighfc, am 1 Hudaon an 1 
described so far as they concern the quest for Eastern t rade, 
while that of Lancaster, who succeeded in rounding the OajH 1 
(1591) and reaching Sumatra and the Straits of Malacca 
(1592), receives special mention as it led to the adoption by us 
also of the Cape route. 

Among the most noteworthy of the land journeys included 
in this volume lire those of denkineon, Newben, and Midnall, 
Sir William suggests, with much probability we think, that the 
account of Xewbery's travels printed by Furchins wm woven 
by the latter into the form of a narrative from rough notes 
recorded by Xewbery. Attention has very justly been directed 
to the cruel irony by which " his due meed of praise has been 
so long withheld from him, while Fitch, his subordinate, who 
had the luck to survive ami return to Jus own country, has 
been hailed as 1 England’* pioneer to India Y 5 In regard to 
Fitch some interesting fresh facts have been disclosed relating 
to his later life. We notice that Fitch has been described m 
having visited Kachua,, Sripur T and Sonargson in East Bengal; 
but Fitch writes Bucokn not Kachua, and the identification of 
Bacola, or Riikla r with Kachua proposed by the late Mr. H. 
Beveridge is open to question. Midimll. more familiar perhaps 
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as MildenhaLI, performed in 1 (tOO—3 a journey, the remark- 
able nature of which has scarcely bee:n appreciated hitherto, 
through Syria. Asia Minor* PersiaSiatan* and Afghanistan 
to Agra, and he seems to have returned to Europe by the same 
route, Alter some years he again travelled ovpland, as it 
seems, to IiliJ i:i . only to die there. 

Some of the most interesting chapter*, containing much 
that will be new to the average reader, are those dealing with 
expeditions to the Malay Archipelago and our disputes with 
the Dutch* especially the struggle* in the Banda Hands; 
and here wo find justice done at lost to the gallant Nathaniel 
Cuurthope. 

A good index lias been provided, and the bibliographical 
notes will be useful for those who wish for further detail. 
The sketch maps arc helpful, but that on p. SI is defective. 
The editors are to be congratulated on having secured the 
services of Sir W. Foster for the preparation of this volume 
of ,s Pioneer History 

89t r C, E. A* W. Oldham. 

CrlDS Ltf IIET VttLKKMtt 'SMci Mt'SKIJAl. V t JAYA KS UK 
Kgperkamer. 2nd ed. Door Lekkerkerker* 
6J X ij ; pp, 132 p map on cover 1* plans 2, his. 1 L 
Amsterdam : Konifddijkc Vereeuiging Kotaniaal Inst it nut. 
1931. F. 0.75. VIII; Nieuw Guises Door J_ C, 
Lausteil 5} X 7|; pp, f>9p plan l* ills. 11. Amster¬ 
dam : Koniuldijke Yereeniging Kota maul Jnatituut, u.d. 
F. 0.50. 

So, V of this scries of nine sectional guide Itooks- to the 
Amsterdam Ethnographical Museum, whose titles and price* 
are announced inside the cover, begins with a short account 
of Java and its people* followed by description* of the relevant 
exhibits in the showcase** under such heads as music and 
drama, dances and songs* costumes and ornaments, objects 
connected with transport, agriculture, fishing and hunting. 
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as well as several others. Twenty pages at the end are devoted 
to another department of tlie Museum which houses bronzes 
and other metal ware from various jaarts of Indonesia, some 
Javanese woo cl carving, and also foreign, mainly Chinese, 
porcelain. 

No. YIII follows much Hie same lines, giving a geographical 
and ethnographical description of Dutch New Guinea, with 
an account of the customs and beliefs of its inhabitants, and 
then deals with the exhibits, such as domestic utensils, omn- 
i[ienta r wood cartings, ceremonial objects. boats, weapons, 
statues, etc. 

W 4. A 77. C + 0. BLAGUES. 


A History of Israel, VoL I, From the Exodus to the 
Fall ok Jerusalem# 586 n.c.* by Theodore H. 
Robinson. 9 x &i a pp. svi + 4% r maps 11, l'5f- 
Vol. II, From the Fall of Jerusalem to the Bak- 
Kokhba Revolt* by W. 0. E. Oesterley. pp, xvi + 500, 
maps 11, 15$. Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1 C J32. 

The history of Israel b here described in two vi.bni^ 
The first, covering the period of the Bible, is the work of 
Professor Sobmson, Tic takes his stand on the latest results 
of Biblical criticism and makes full iiae of recent archteological 
discoveries. Notwithstanding, Iiis treatment of the subject i* 
Cautious, reverential, and scholarly throughout, and provides 
an excellent guide from the period of Israel’s entry into 
Palestine to the fall of the Monarchy and the destruction 
of the Temple by Nebuchadrezzar, The historical books of 
the Bible h especially for the post-Davidie era, constitute his 
chief authority, appropriately supplemented with information 
elsewhere derived, while from the accounts of the earlier period 
hr deduces certain conclusions more or less hypothetical, since 
they are based on a peculiar treatment of Biblical a tad especially 
Fentateuchal records, in the arbitrary planner of the Higher 
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Critics, the Pentateuch is dissected kite* many portions, some 
being assigned to an older, some to n Jaler period* and the 
conclusions which are thus drawn rest on n particular inter¬ 
pretation of these f tt^mbni ilisjrrt# ; hut Professor Theodore 
Robinson Is not unwilling to accept (lie historicity of the 
patriarchs, and still more the natural existence of Moses, 
Of course, all the relevant passages seem to originate in oral 
tradition and tribal memories. With, the wane of hypercritical 
tendencies, this section of Ancient History will have to be 
rewritten more in the spirit of ancient tradition and more 
in conformity with the origin and growth |p f - 1 national! 
consciousness experienced by tile authors of these literary 
remains. But from the standpoint of its author, the book 
presents a scholarly account of the ancient history of Israel. 

The second volume, from the pen of Professor (Jesterlev, 
deals with the post-Biblical, or rather poat-Exilic period, for 
as some of the books which are found in the Bible, are claimed 
by him to be post-Exilic, the period under review cannot he 
justly described as post-Biblical. This volume is much more 
bulky and less impersonal than the preceding one. The author 
lias read into bis period much more than some might wish 
and his conclusions are sometimes open to serious objection. 
His task, in fact. Is not a very easy one. Although he ranges 
over only seven centuries (si much shorter period than that 
covered hy the first volume) t the fact that the data are here 
less abundant, certainly does not diminish the difficulties in 
reconstruct-ion. 

There are Unavoidable Income in the history, wince in 
practice very lit tie is known of the period tietwren the Return 
and the Hellenistic Age, the conquest of Palestine by 
Alexander, and later, of the wars among the Diadochl. 
Josephus is no doubt a very ample mine of information for 
the later period* There is in the first place the exceedingly 
difficult problem of the relation between Ezra and Nehcmi&b, 
after which a pall of obscurity falls upon events in Judaea 
and Samaria. The Samaritan schism is treated somewhat 
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vaguely, in a manner not usually adopted by writers on 
Jewish History. The author in convinced of the influence 
upon the Jews of Persian esrhatdngy and t radstions, although, 
as he himself states, no trace of such an influence can be 
found in any of the undent writings, Probably for the Jews 
of the Dispersion the Hellenistiu influence was more serious : 
it should be noted that despite the large percentage of Greeks 
in the population of many towns* no sign of their influence 
has been detected among Palestinian Jews themselves. 

The Professor's outlook, as far as books of the Bible are 
concerned, coincides more or leas with that of the Higher 
Critics, and he got* so far as to say that some portions of 
the Pentateuch may have been due to the activity of the 
Scribes. How such late documents can have had ho profound 
an influence upon the religious life of tin* Jews (its depth 
the author fully appreciates), is a question not easily 
answered, if we indeed assume that sonic of the moot important 
parts of the Pentateuch are the work of fhoge who were almost 
their contemporaries. The Maceobcan period is very fairly 
described, lust here again the author accepts the antiquated 
view of the true character of the Sadducec# and Pharisee*, 
and ascribes to the latter an influence unknown to Jewish 
tradition. They were not religious sects -a point upon which 
one cannot lay sufficient stress, if the hi story of the jjeriod 
is to be properly understood* The opposition was between 
two sections, rivals for political power. The religions element 
was quite secondary, although of course it cannot be entirely 
eliminated in view of the religions tendency of the people. 

Yet v in spite of the author's conclusions oud the inter¬ 
pretation of events from a special point of view, the book 
is the work of a scholar who has not only given much thought 
to Ins subject, but lias earned the deep gratitude of students, 
no less than has Professor Theodore Robinson, bv reason of 
the lucidity with which they have presented their material. 
Such a History was a desideratum, and the gap has been 
satisfactorily filled, Chronological tables and excellent indices 
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greatly Increase its practical value, and the low figure of 
thirty shillings for the two volumes will certainly bring this 
History of Ismd within tlie students easy reach. 

700. 70t. M, Garter. 


Haprakactt : Some of its Mysteries ILnyeileu. By 
I). V&$ i>er Meulex and Dr. H. vox Weissmann. 
0* X pp, xivi + 249, iU*. £7, maps 2. Printed lor 
the Trustees of the De Goeje Fund. Leyden : E. J. Brill, 
Ltd., 1932. 

This is a delightful and most instructive book of travel* 
Owing to the constant intercourse? between Java and 
Hatfrarriflut, whose inhabitant* migrate to the island in order 
to prosper under the Dutch government, and having 11 made 
their pile " return to build themselves mosques and fine 
houses, the Charge chAffaires of the Netherlands in Jeddah 
■was commitstoned to visit the chieftains who rule in the 
Arabian province ; and in order that science might profit 
by his expedition he took as a companion a German 
geographical ex}iert. Owing in part to the official character 
of Van der Meuk-n, but probably still more to the traveller?’ 
wisdom, tact, and linguistic attainments, they met in must 
places with a cordial reception, and even reached Wreck 1 s 
objective, the Tomb of the Prophet Hud, and Brr Barbu t, 
suppsed to be the home of lost souls. The latter proved 
to be not, ua was supjKjaed, a volcanic crater, but li group of 
lengthy caves, a more comfortable residence than its fancied 
inmates might expect. Had appears in one sense to have 
been the greatest of the prophet?, for hi? tomb is 12*» feet 
long! The expedition threw no light either on his 
mysterious personality or the process whereby he became 
associated with the place. 

The travellers brought home a rich collection of exquisite 
photographs, representing towns, villages, scenery, and 
persons. Although their journey lasted only six weeks, they 
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were able to furnish a great quantity of fresh information 
about towns of which little more than the names had 
previously I wen known, the institutions, anil general conditions 
of the region. Here too the motor-car has made its way, 
not yet to the entire supersession of the camel and the donkey, 
but greatly restricting their employment. Possibly the 
eat will have to yield to the aeroplane, which (we are told) 
would bo the surest expedient for surmounting the greatest 
obstacles to travel, the intertribal feuds and the long stretches 
of waterless desert. Tu these anti-European fanaticism mmt 
lie added, which in some places is still rife. 

Finally, a compliment is due to Miss Barber, of The Hague, 
who translated the work from the original Dutch. Had not 
this fact been mentioned in the Preface* it would scarcely 
have occurred to the reader that the book b a translation. 
643 IX 3, MAfcnOLIOUTH. 


Com far ati ye Ta b les o f Mu haw mad an and Cu rist i an Dates. 
Compiled by Lieut ,-Colonel Sir Wolsrlrv Haig. x 4J, 

pp. 32. London : Luaae k Co.. 1932. 2s. G 

Sir Wokcley Haig has succeeded in compassing into thirty , 
two small pages the mutter which occupies some sixty quarto 
in the work of U Oatenfetd and Mahler. The principle which 
he follows is simple : each day of each month can be ex¬ 
pressed as the rth day of the year ; if + then, we know the 
synchronism for the first day of the year, and have the 
ordinal number for the day, tables giving the ordinals for 
the Christian and Islands months respectively will enable 
“ to find the corresponding day of the month. His work 
provides the necessary three tables, with provision for Leap- 
years. 

673 
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La Lfraiiiqi'e Miwlmanx of l^gypte. Par Alt Bey 
BauOat <nt Fes in Massoui** 15 x M, pp, UT, pis, BO 
(5 in colour). Cairo, 1930, 

Although the Muhammadan pottery of Egypt has attracted 
a good deal of attention since Ur, Fouquet undertook his 
researches ami published the result in his Ctimirihuficm a I'ehtdr 
tie hi cfyttmiqu? orient ale in 19CM?, a comprehensive survey of 
the Egyptian School of Muhammadan ceramics has not been 
attempted before. Lt\ cerurmqne ajtyptwnHg tie Vipoqu*: muml- 
wr une, which appended in 1922, h Merely an album of plates 
without any letterpress. One of the authors of the present 
book. M. MassouL is a well-known technical export. His 
colleague, the kite Aly Bey Bahgat, was distinguished us a 
scholar and ureheeologiBt, and as Director of the Arab Museum 
in Cairo was largely instrumental in forming the extensive 
collection of pottery that the Museum possesses. 

A satisfactory account of the progress of the ceramic art 
in Egypt during the Muhammadan period would show how 
Egypt contributed to the remarkable ceramic development 
resulting from Islam. Material for the inquiry is not wanting. 
The large mass of remains of pottery of the Islamic epoch 
which has been collected in Egypt doubtless includes specimens 
of all the various sorts of pottery that were math- in the 
country flu ring the time. But these remnants do not consist 
solely of pieces of Egyptian make : there was a considerable 
import of pottery info Egypt, None of the pieces h marked 
to show where it was manufactured : only a few in significant 
ones not older than the fourteenth century bear direct indica¬ 
tions of date. Moreover, knowledge of other pottery with 
which Egyptian pottery requires to 1 m- compared, particularly 
that of Mesopotamia and Syria, Is still extremely deficient. 

From the book, one learns that the manufacture of line 
pottery in Egypt was carried on from at least a* early m 
t lie ninth century to perhaps as Jute as the eighteenth century, 
the earliest form being lustre, which is an Egyptian invention, 
and that a great variety of types was produced. The different 
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kinds an* brought under divisions, such as lustre ware, coloured 
glazes, incised decoration, painting under glaze, and graffito. 
A large number of examples are shown in the i 1 hud rations 
and discussed, their dates being estimated. Nearly all of 
them consist of fragment* too small to convey the full 
decorative effect of ornamental design*, but some are admirable 
for their decoration nr for their colour, the most remarkable 
for their artistic merit being ascribed to the Fatimid period 
(tenth to twelfth century) ami to the thirteenth century, 
A valuable chapter gives a clear explanation of the processes 
of manufacture mid is illustrated by remains of kilns of the 
fourteenth century and potters’ apparatus discovered at Cairn. 
Another noteworthy item is n collection of passages from 
medieval Arabic authors alluding to line pottery in Egypt 
and to the kilns of the capital in their day. 

The reader is warned that the history of the pottery is 
fatally incomplete and it is evident that the subject cannot 
be cleared up as far as is desirable until further discoveries 
are made in Egypt and elsewhere. All will agree that the 
account given will Ik 1 most useful in the meanwhile and 
that it represents a considerable advance on the beginning 
made by Dr. Fouquet. The I wok nevertheless will be fount) 
to be disappointing in some respects. It is characterized 
by a certain vagueness and looseness of statement and want 
of precise fact, as well as by a good deal of unsupported 
and questionable assertion. 

The pottery discussed is not described as systematically 
and thoroughly us i» desirable. The colours and the con¬ 
stitution of the body of pieces arc indicated by general 
statements so that those of individual specimens may lie 
uncertain or not apjarent. Inscriptions on pieces tin* dealt 
with only casualty and partially, some that are obviously 
important luring passed over without notice. Wasters do not 
receive the careful attention and particularization that they 
deserve. Where the pottery was found should have been stated. 
One is left to suppose that the bulk of it came from the 
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rubbish monads of Cairo* but that the place of discovery of 
individual pieces is often unknown, so that there may be 
nothing to connect some of them with Egypt, As regards 
the manufacture of Egypt t it may be correct that a certain 
kind of body is peculiar to Egypt, but the fact requires 
to be demonstrated before it can be accepted as proved. 
There seems to lie room for doubt whether some pieces of 
lustre regarded os wasters are really such. At any rate, 
even if aU the evidence brought forward in favour of Egyptian 
identity is admitted r only a small proportion of the examples 
can be shown with rertamty to be of Egyptian make and for 
the Fatimid period they include only the work of the potter 
Muslim. The place of manufacture of the rest depends upon 
probability and it is often difficult to come to a conclusion 
with regard to it. Evidence la given of an extensive pottery 
manufacture at Cairo and doubtless the common pottery 
used there was made locally ; the imports would naturally 
have included better sorts, and it is conceivable that, they 
may have consisted of a large proportion of the superior 
pieces* 

It is misleading to suggest as is done that there is no 
difficulty in dialing uhdiing between Egyptian and any other 
pottery and to declare that the Arabic authors who refer 
to special varieties of faience without saying where they 
were made tell ns of their fabrication at Fustnt. The chapter 
on the origin of lustre contains several statements for which 
no proof is given. It omits some important considerations 
concerning the question* and the argument by which the 
invention is attributed to Egypt is not convincing. The dating 
of the pieces depends almost entirely on comparison and thus 
ifi liable to large errors. It may be doubted whether a reliable 
chronological classification more precise than one of broad 
periods, such as Fatimid, pre-Fatimid, and Mamlttk, can 
be established, yet* in any case* little reason is shown for 
dividing the Fafcimid pieces into eleventh and twelfth century 
groups or for making a thirteenth century Aiyubid division* 
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Tin? ground* on which the earlier lustre is divided into pre~ 
Tulimid (middle of tin? ninth century). Tulunid (end of the 
ninth century), and Ikhshidid (beginning of the tenth century) 
seem to he quite insufficient. It js not explained iinw jittery 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries can be distinguished. 

Professor Wiet has had a hard task with the editing. He 
has managed to supply most of the references that had dropped 
out and adds warnings where the translation nf passages goes 
beyond the wonting of the originals. A certain number of 
mistakes have not been corrected. Thus under glaze decoration- 
is said in one place (p. 22} to appear for the first time in the 
eleventh century, hut elsewhere (p. 71) in the twelfth, 
p. xxxiii ia headed epoque fatimide (xi* ct xii* ais les), hut 
three out of the eight pieces it displays are attributed to the 
thirteenth century. There are several false references to the 
plates in the text. A maker called Eje Znri‘ is declared in 
one passage (p. 94) to have installed his workshop in Egypt, 
but in another (p. 81) it is said that perhaps his work is foreign" 
Ihn cl lkhwa is said to have lived in the twelfth century-, but 
he died in a.h. 729 “ a.d. 1329. 

The date 7-44, said to be on a piece reproduced on pi. xxxvii, 
is not to he found there at all. The date 745, said to be repro 
duoed on numerous shards, turns out to be on only otic of 
these to which allusion is made. What the signature on the 
Kclekian howl is app-ars to hr doubtful, but it is certain!v 
not Sa‘d. 

By a strange omission it is not mentioned that Ibn Nbzif 
one of the Fatimid potters, has the appellative El Amidi 
attached to his name showing that in so mi > way ho was 
connected with Amid in JassJra nor that the figures j n the 
curious scene depicted in fig. 5 of pi. xxxii have the names 
Abu Talib, cr Rasul, and Mas ud written against them, whence 
it may la* surmised that the subject is a scene in tlie life of 
the Prophet. The same expressions are sometimes translated 
by different terms. Thus khdjiqhjtt, rendered rightly on p 87 
w grand plat, is translated on p. 7 as vase, a meaning which 
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does not suit the context- No authority is given for the 
statement that khtaaf denotes ten*" cf#mi/fer and tli>' 
dictionaries limit its meaning to clay baked ho us to become 
pottery or made into vessels before it is baked. 

The hook has suffered from the death of one of its authors 
before lie was able to correct his contribution, but for whic h 
it would doubtless have been considerably revised and altered 
and perhaps entirely recast. Nevertheless it will be of great 

value to students of Islamic pottery, 

JfJI.Z ?. R. GtTKST. 

The British Museum Excavations on* the Temple of 
Isiitah at Nineveh, 1930-31, University of Liverpool 
Annals of Are bun logy and Anthropology, vol* »*, 
By R. Campbell Thompson and R. W. Hamilton. 
I0i X 7}, pp, 62, pis. xlvi-xcii. Liverpool: University 
Tress, 1932. Os. 

This description of the Excavations in the ruins of Nineveh 
during 1930-1 occupies pp. 55-116, and is a monograph of 
much importance. Quite apart from the topographical 
questions involved, light is thrown upon the worship of 
Ishtor of Nineveh by its discovery. We know from the Old 
Testament and numerous Greek and Roman authors how 
wide tlic worship of Ishtar (Astarte) extended ill the ancient 
East, and the archaic Ruby Ion inn inscriptions show us how 
ancient was that worship. In Baby bn existed a much 
venernted temple dedicated to her, and close by was the 
great Ishtar-gute, uncovered by the German explorers before 
the war. Noteworthy also is the cult of Ishtar of Arbelu, 
whore fane has yet to be explored, and equally renowned was 
this extensive structure at Nineveh, sought for first by 
L. W, King, of the British Museum, and now fully described, 
as far as it is preserved, by the writers of this monograph. 

In the discovery of the site our explorers seem to have 
been guided by Sennacherib's description of it os he found 
it when he turned his attention to the temple's restoration. 
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This the authors give in full (p. 56). It is described ns 
" rt solid Ubii foundation ”, some 6 feet thick. This, covering 
an area of roughly 300' X 150’, is proved to be the 
foundation of the Temple of Ishtar by the inscribed bricks 
of Ass 1 1 iir* tins ir-puj found in situ. Numerous other re ton Is 
referred to by the explorers also confirm this identification. 

Of special interest is the “ recorded history 11 of the tempi.:. 
How soon after the prehistoric period the temple came into 
existence we tlo not know, but it Was apparently some time 
after 3000 B.c. Its first recorded builder was Mnn-ish- 
tushud the sou of Salmon of Agad4, about 2150 b.c. This 
is recorded on Shanishi-Hadud I s cylinder, translated <>n 
p. 106. Nineveh was at that time apparently a city of the 
Babylonian empire. We have still to confirm the identity 
of Nimrod, but them is but little doubt that Assyria was an 
Akkadian possession, and may even have been colonized 
from the south, which would confirm the rendering of 
Gen. x, 10. “ he (Nimrod) went out into Assyria, and builded 
Nineveh.” ate. The other builders include Shauns lib Hadnd 1. 
IS40 B.c. ; Asaliur-uhattii. 1386 b.c.; Shamahi-Hadad l\ " 
1000 B.C, ; Asshur-na^ir-pal, 883 b.c, ; and Aashwdwni-pdl* 
“the great and noble Asnapper.” G68-628 b.c. The texts 
are cited in every case, anil w» realize how the various records 
lit in. Among most noteworthy texts are tin- numerous 
fragments of the upright posts with knobs at the 

top inscribed circularly with royal inscriptions relating to 
the buildings in which they were set up. and giving details 
of the kings reign. These must have been very numerous, 
and as they were scattered about so plentifully they suggest 
that reading and writing in the complicated Assyro- 
BabrIonian script was a common accomplishment, anil it 
was supposed that visitors to the temple-courts would lie 
:iblo to read them as thev parsed b? - . 

The State of the ruins is described on pp, 57 fi,. un ,i t | u , 

ih th * ™ "ve in the 0 f this ihtigty 

inASr Afaii, 
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views oil pis. 40-BO show how flat the <+ plain of Nineveh ” p 
as it mav he called, looks. The scantiness of the remains 
is naturally due to the long period which has elapsed since 
ihe abandonment of the site. 

The confused state of the ruins may \w gathered by an 
examination of pi. xc. How many Babylonian and 
Assyrian kings restored or rebuilt the temple of J&htar 
besides those referred to in this monograph will probably 
never he known, but none of them seems ever to have tried 
10 re bill Ed on the same plan as bis predecessor. This waa 
probably fine to a desire to erect something larger and possibly 
better. That they may have succeeded in such a desire is 
possible, lint to w hat extent the later buildings were bettor 
than the earlier will probably never be fully known. 

The best summary of the history of the temple appears 
on p. 75. where the periods are given os follows * 

(I) Prehistoric with possible Sumerian connect ion. (2) 
An uncertain but probabl - gap, (3) Man ishtiidm. the first 
known builder (24fiO b.c*)* (J) Repair by Shamsbi-Hadnd 1 

r 18-10 is.c.). i">) Kassitc period, after which Asshur-iikdlif 

repaired it. (ft) Earthquake, after which it was repaired 
by Shalmaneser 1 (1200) and his son Tukulti-Kn-urtu (1250)*, 
Another earthquake in the time of Ajsshnt-dan fl 38T)_ f7) 

Repair of the namiru of the great lions’ beads gate of the 
great court by Asshur-resh-ishi (1120), Dedication of a 
statue of Islitar by Asshurdjtd-kola (1080). (8) Shamshi- 

Hadad ] V (?) paves the great courtyard (1000). (0) Renova¬ 
tion by Asshiir-iiaflir-pnl, with pavements and sculptures. 
{10} Asshiir-bjini'para pavement (not found) and triplicate 
inscription. 

612 b.c. Destruction of Nineveh. 

Following this interesting list of dates is a description of 
the post-Assyrian buildings, for the site still continued to be 
occupied, and the worship of the old Arayro-Babylon inn 
pantheon was in all probability still carried on. From the 
viewpoint of many, this cult may have been imworthy of 
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retention, but it is impossible to eradicate at one stroke an 
old and dot ply-implanted faith. The gods of Babylon are 
said to have been WOrtlilppcd even during the early centuries 
of the Christian m. 

Among the artistic finds, and one apparently bearing 
upon the chronological questions involved, is a very fine old 
B.a by Ionian head, natural probably of copper. From 
its position in the layers of mins, it is supposed to have been 
placed in the temple by Asshur-bani-pal, and in that case it 
in probably from a statue curried off by Kinlur-naiihiindi of 
Elam about 2380 B.e. T and taken to Nineveh by Asshur- 
haul-pul when he captured Susa. It will be remembered 
that this. Assyrian king brought back on that occasion the 
image of Ishtar of Ercdi which Kudur-nanhundt had like¬ 
wise carried off. The head is in the ancient Sumerian style, 
and la therefore of great interest and value. 

The pottery'fragments found are numerous, ami naturally 
la-long to various periods. They include glazed, incised, and 
painted ware, the latter csjiecially in bold, mainly geometric 
designs. Among these are certain ummal ftsims »■ 
times grotesque in their mannerism. There are but few 
fragment® of sculpture, but those from obelisks in the well- 
known Assyrian style- noaribly of the time of Assahur nasir- 
pal. are the best, Nuim-mus arrow-heads of various shapes 
were found. The vases are of many shapes and sizes, both 
squat and tall. Part of the decoration of one fragment 
apparently shows a small tree with ite root. In very few 
eases does delicacy of finish seem to have been aimed at. 
Among the best examples are several cylinder-seals and 
impressions of similar artistic engraving. These appear 
on pi, lxiii T which has atso an Arabic inscription, 41 pot 
in light-coloured day with gryphons l^tween two lines of 
inscription/ 1 The figurines of baked day, which are both 
human and animal, are. as usual, often verv crude. Those 
of fate date show Creek influence. 

After the artistic objects come the inscriptions. Many 
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of the texts are very fragmentary, but the two long 
inscriptions—those of Shanshi-Hadad and Asshur-rmsir^pal, 
are of cons id arable importance—eapecLiily the formed This 
temple of Islit ll r was the well-known E-nin*hmash* mentioned 
several times in Assyrian texts. The interpretation of the 
second element, imshm&sh, is probably to be found in the 
renderings uittrybu and uicitdu, by which tliU reduplicate 
group is translated, The best interpretation of the name 
is probably “House of supreme brightness”* or the like. 
The shrine of hhtnr within it was called fi-mcnu-c, of doubt- 
ful meaning, but as (?) and Menu-nim (?) are 

names of [shtnr *fw tanuM, “of la mentation P tp the question 
arum whether the shrine here, 15-menu-e + may not have been 
the “temple of lamentation ” (for Tummuz}, 

It is an excellent Lind very detailed monograph, a ml the 
explorers have done their work well. Due credit is given 
to Sir Charles Hyde, Hart ., who financed the exploration*, 
to Mrs. Campbell Thompson, and to her friend. Miss M. 
Efallett, who also gave valuable jtersonal help¬ 
s'* G* Finches 

830 , 


Das Weltbiui oer Irani hr. Geacbiclite der Philosophic 
in Einzddarstelliingen, Abt r 1 : Dag Veltbild der 
Primitiven und die Philosophic dea Morgenlandes* 
Band la. By 0. G. vos AVesendonk* 8J 5|, pp. 354 1 
map L Munich i Verlng Ernst Reinhardts 1933. Price 
BM. 6.50, in doth RM. 8.50. 

Tim work. being part of a general history of philosophy, 
edited by Gustav Kafka t treat* chiefly of Iranian thought 
regarding the origin and meaning of human life and the nature 
of that ** long life tr winch follows death. It is also, therefore, 
largely a history of Zoroastrianism and rightly follows a 
chronological method of treatment. It breaks off at the point 
when Fomin became a Moslem province and its religion 
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tirul philosophical history were merged in (ho gene ml history 
of Hum. The author h well ijiinlified for his difficult task 
and has produced nn excellent handbook for the guidance 
of serious students. Detailed references to the sources and 
to all the best literature on the many topics treated of arc 
a conspicuous feature of the hook. 

Dr. von Wcsendonk places the lifetime of Zoroaster sonic■ 
what before the beginning of the eighth century b.c, (the 
traditional date being the sixth century n.c.) and strongly 
cmpluisir.es the distinction between the prophet’s teaching 
and the later system known as Zoroastrianism. A resolute 
effort is made to extract from the Gathos all the evidence 
they supply regarding the prophet’s own teaching (pp. 63-99). 
His doctrine is found to be a strict monotheism and the 
dualism of his system to lie between matter and spirit ami 
not between good and evil as in tlie later developments. 
The Ynana haptanghnti. upon which the author has already 
written separately, is treated as embodying the first modifica¬ 
tions of the prophet s doctrine made by a priestly class 
(pp, 102- 11b), In it concept ions of the popular religion of 
the period arc blended with the prophetical religion of the 
(i at hi is, fin - \dttir) has become an object of worship and the 
wny is king prepared for the identification of the Wise 
Lord (Ahum Mazda) with the Light and the Sun. 

Another main stage in the development is traced by 
Dr. von Mosendonk with the help of evidence got from the 
names and records of the Persian kings of the sixth century 
B.t\ and later, from statements by Greek writers and, more 
fully and precisely, from the later portions of the Avcsta. 
The Zoroastrianism known to the Greek writers of the fourth 
century b.c. is already clearly a polytheistic faith, dis¬ 
tinguished by its conception of a dualist® universe in which 
good and evil, light and darkness, Ahum Mazda and Angra 
Manyu, engage in age-long struggle for supremacy. Doctrines 
of the immortality of the soul and of a final judgment are 
prominent and characteristic in it. 
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It of course, this familiar form of Zoroastrianism that 
permeated and influenced the Hellenistic world which was 
established in the territories of the Persian Empire after 
the conquest* of Alexander the Great Yet this Zoroafltriaabro, 
according to the conclusions of the work under review* 
whs n degcnemtiorL, indeed a complete transformation him I 
per version. of the original doctrine and system of the Iranian 
prophet. 

Of other topics dealt with by Dr. von Weseudorik, mention 
may be made of the short accounts he gives of the beginnings 
of Mithmism and Maniclipiain. Mithra was an ancient 
Persian god, who was prominent in the pantheon of the Inter 
A vesta and was finally given the role of judge of the dead and 
saviour of the world from the powers of evil The cult of 
Mithra acquired a mystery element from the mystery religions 
of Asia Minor and reached Home as an independent religious 
system in the first century a.d. Its triumph in the Roman 
Empire dates from that period. MatitcliBeism from its origin 
was n new religion, being established by the prophet Mnni 
in the third century a.d* and presented by him both as 
a modified Zoroastrianism and as n modified Christianity* 
Elements from both the older religions were blended in the 
new faith. The important find of fragments of Muni's writings 
in the desert of Turfan is now p surpassed by the recent discovery 
of Coptic versions of at least two of his works in Egypt. 

Dr. von Wcsendonk carefully warns his readers that both 

# 

Ids general views and \m particular statements often express 
simply his owti individual opinions on matters still await mg 
final determination. His negative vknm regariling the influence 
of Zoroastrianism on Greek philosophy and on later Judaism 
may l®e mentioned as possibly examples of such opinions. 
There is much in the history of the beginnings of Greek 
philosophy still to be examined and cleared up Ijcfore it>s 
possible debt to Zoroastrianism can In 1 finally estimated 
and pronounced upon. 

Meantime^ however, the reviewer cordially recommends 
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t LLh handbook lM>t1i to those who may want u general survey 
of the Held it trovers and to those who have a special Interest 
in any part of this Held. 

S 4 P . Wm. B. Stevxxson. 

Die Cutthelt Cheusti bei Ant ah at. By Ignatios Orth: 
ue Urbisa, S.J. 9;J X 6J, pp. vi + I SO, Rome : Pont 
Inst. DriertaHum Studioruiu, 1933. Lire 25. 

This treatise is an interesting study of what Afrnhat, or 
Apliraotes. the earliest Syriac “ Father” (a.lk 337^345). 
meant by 4 ‘God" u question often overlooked by 

persons who write about the theological standpoint of ancient 
authors. On p. 52, Dr. Ortiz de Urbina points out that 
“ God ” in modern use means the ultimate Supreme Being, 
the Unn'tien. But it requires demonstration that Ota* in 
Greek or Afatifi in Syriac means ns much. The early Christian 
teaching had I wren that the Father of All has no name and 
that fleor is u human appellation like " + Lord +i or *" Father 
to be explained faun its etymology. About this there wius 
some diilicultv* some deriving it from some from 

flfVm ' set in motion ”, some from thaa&at. Thus 6*6$ docs 
not properly denote t lie Divine Essense. but is to be reckoned 
in the same category with other epithets for " God *' [\k 59). 

Dr* Ortiz de Urbina excuses himself from investigating 
the implications of the meaning of Beutt on the ground that 
Latin influence can hardly have reached to Aphraates. That 
Dewt ifi somethin" more than is reflected even in modem 
typography, where Bern almost always gets a capital, whereas 
tfed? is without one. More important is the addition of the 
clause " very God from very God " in the Nice tie Creed. 
Unless $eov Ik &cqu was inadequate in meaning, the addition 
of &*6v aAni&wm* Ik fleoe dAijflTcoij is mere tautology. 

Somewhat similar to foov in Greek is in Hebrew. 

The true God may cull others God ft t hut men or angels 
may not take the appellatiou for themselves. Only the true 
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God is C'mtWIi i.e. o &eos with the article, I ’nfortunately 
Syriac is practically without an article, so that AVihfi might 
mean "a god ” as well as *' God 
All this bos as its general object to discount the unfavourable- 
impress ion that Aphrante« , s Homily XVII makes nn systematic 
theologians, trained in Greek modes of expression. The 
Homilv is directed against the Jews and appears to be an 
argument am ad homitietn. Dr, Ortiz de Urbina defends the 
essential orthodoxy of Aphraatos (which never was railed 
in question by the Syriac-speaking Church), but he does not go 
beyond my conclusion (Early Eastern Christianity, p, 90) 
that the Homily is an echo of Joint x, 33~G. tf that passage 
had been found only in a is apocrypha! Gospel, would 
theologians have pronounced it orthodox ? 

On p, 127, nur author confesses that it " nns heute hochst 
frrmdnrtig klingt ", when Aphrsates calls God and the Holv 
Ghost severelly the Father and the "Mother of a ChmtLin man. 
It might be retorted by Aphmates that hj call the Spirit 
■ the Lord the giver of life " is equally an unjustifiable 
ascription of sex. The " Word M , it may be remarked, 
is also feminine in early Syriac, The true moral, ns it seems 
to me, is to recognize (he metaphorical and inadequate nature 
of any human description of the career or function of the 
word of God, at leas! Iwfore Jeans came to His full self-con¬ 
sciousness. and to admit that different languages and different 
civilizations will express such high speculations differently, 
^kjmp of the Greek is not too correctly printed, p. Tj 3, for 
wderoc read irdvruiv : for avufrd rt read dcdpari : p . 54, 
lot &iv€tvfyj T tn read -y^rov. On p, 92. note 30, for 3 11 read 
oo ( — Tjtu P , Greek text, p, I 11 . lI }. 

F. C. Bt'RKITT. 

A Mantel Dictionaev, Vnl. I, By P. 0. Booth nc. ! 1 x 7£. 

Part 2. pp, 15^-44(1; Part 3 f pp. xvi + 212. Oslo: 

Norwegian Academy of Science and Letters, 1929-1932, 
The Santals are the largest of the aboriginal tribes inhabiting 
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('hold Nagpur mid the surrounding districts of Bihar ami 
Bengal vv3ii. li lie to fhr south of the Ganges. They are also 
found in North Bengal and .Wain, mi mitering about two 
and u half ttuflions according to the last census, and Sanlali 
is the most widely used of all the aboriginal vernaculars. 
They are essentially a people of the backwoods, living in small 
villages and maintaining themselves chiefly Lv agriculture 
amt hunting. In this world's goods poorer oven than the 
average njut, the San tab are rich in the possession of a language 
which is a treasure-store for the expert philologist but a weary 
cacophony for the plain, blunt Englishman when first he sets 
himself to study it ; and yet to those who, through much 
travail, have mustered its intricacies, n wholly delightful 
medium of speech. 

It b safe to say that Mr. Boddings Dictionary will remain 
for many years the standard authority on Santali, and this 
rich fruit of his tahours places the Santa I people and all who 
study their language very deeply in hi* debt. The issue of 
Piirts i and 3 (up to cA) completes \ol. 1 of his monumental 
work. Wc understand that the Dictionary is nearing com¬ 
pletion In manuscript, and it is to ho hoped that thr publication 
of the remaining volumes will not be unduly delayed. 

In his introduction, which is printed at the end of Part 3, 
the author expresses his indebtedness to the Rev. L, O. 
Skrcferud, whose Santali vocabulary was the starting-point 
of his own work, and also to the Rev. Dr. Andrew Campbell, 
who, in 18951, produced tho first Santali Dictionary. The 
present work was begun by Mr, Budding in 1903, and for two 
yeans he gave the greater jmrt of his time to it, but it had 
to be laid aside for about twenty years owing to the demands 
of other activities, 1 and it was not till 1924 that he was 
able again to devote his undivided attention to literary work. 
The lapse of time is not to be entirely regretted, for, during 

1 Mr. Hodrfinp w „ mmooMy in ih E wnrii* at the Milton tf j the 

Northern Chttrrhra {the Latham Chutvhrs of Ncmrav. [Vnmrtrit, ud 
N. America}* 
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these years, Mr. Bedding waa living amongst the Santals and 
he acquired an turn vailed knowledge of their mentality, 
their folk-lore and traditions, and their habits and customs, 
which has made him the foremost living authority on the 
people* In addition to his intimate knowledge of the Santals 
and their modes of thought. Mr. Bedding brings to bis task 
ripe scholarship and a weighty reputation as a philologist. 

The excellence of the Dittiotutry owes much to the method 
of compilation folio wed by the author. So word is accepted 
at second hand* hut each word in the lists which he lias 
collected i-s ^ tested and re-tea ted ns to its meaning and use " 
before It is finall y accepted, and he hm never leas than three 
Santah with him while working on the dictionary. San la I 
women have also been employed with the object of ensuring 
accuracy in Special women's worth* and phirase^ not generally 
used by men* These include a considerable number of highly 
seasoned terms of abase and invective of rich variety ! 

In the case of almost even' word*3cntouce* with an English 
translation are given to exemplify the meaning, all the 
examples having been taken down from the lips of Saxitnls. 
This is particularly valuable in a language which is often 
given to cryptic usage* and the examples serve the further 
purjKise of illustrating the Common laws of syntax as well 
ms of giving some insight into the SaiitaTs mode of thought. 
Mr, Budding mentions in the introduction that the translation 
of these illustrative sentences is literal, ns far as this is 
possible, even with some disregard for the exigencies of good 
English," Here and there one finds a needlessly cumbersome 
jjeriphrasis or an inappropriate word which obscures the 
moaning, and there are several occasions in which he just 
misses the English idiom. For example. Cteo ftrohur do banuS- 
tam k translated " She has no behaviour ' T instead of “She 
has no maimers + '; TAtifoe zheloh ftturu. baiikhanem goc 
utfirhtkii is translated, u He grazeil you a little, else you might 
have been downright killed ,T ; Ban* ttiyaokeftea m}rf ptjirt' 
m^rP pofiforff* Tr We had to pay for the work after five quarters 
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to five Beers/' where the meaning m r £i We hail to pay for the 
work at the rate of live quarter for five Beers/' Again, 
" youngs ” is repeatedly used an a plural substantive. These 
are instances where a closer knowledge of colloquial English 
would haw pro vided a more exact rendering of the Ba ntu I i 
expression, but the general excellence of his translation is on 
such a high level that it b per hap a little ungracious to point 
out minor blemishes, 

Kindi, Bengali, Desi. and other equivalents of the Santa Si 
words are given where similarities exist or where Santa I i 
has adoptsl a foreign wont. Occasionally, the Magyar 
equivalent i* given, and there ts a suggestion in the intro¬ 
duction that Mr. Rodding believes that Magyar and Ban tali 
belong to the same! language stock, or at least that there has 
been a dose relationship between them in the remote pant. 
Eli? also refers to the fact flint some pure Sanskrit words 
not heard in present-day Hindi are in current uae m Santa!i 
and the question arises as to whether such borrowed words 
are really Aryan in origin, or whether they were borrowed 
by the Aryans from a non-Aryan language. 

Words relating to Santal oust urns and other ethnological 
matters arc accompaiLiid by a brief account of the particular 
custom, etc., and the author pro pises to publish an index 
of such ethnological terms which will make for cany reference 
and will form u valuable appendix to his Dkfimuin/. 

Mr. Budding has some criticisms to make nf Campbell s 
SantaS Didi&mry, in the light of which improvements have 
been made in the FecieOtly-pubUshed second edition of that 
work. On one point, however, Dr. lampbclTs successors in 
the Chnrfth of Scotland Mission to the Santa Is will join issue 
with Mr. Budding, namely, when he takes exception io 
Campbell's belief that only tr and no r is found in Suntuli. 
Certainly r us we sound it in English is not heard m Sun tali, 
and where Mr. Bodctrog uses u, Campbell and his successors 
invariably use r as accurately representing the San tali sound. 
It will lie argued on both sides that the difference of Opinion 
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ls dm* to faulty hearing, and they must agree to differ as to 
whether the blame lies with the .Scandinavian or with the 
Anglo-Saxon ear. Ik this connection we may note that j as 
the Santels Bound it is frequently softened into y by 
Scaudinaviana spiking SantaJi, whereas it ought to have 
I he full value of an English j. It is only fair to add, however, 
that it b exceedingly rare to find a non-Santal, either Indian 
or European, who, no matter how fluently he a peaks Santalh 
will not Iwtray his origin by a lapse in pronunciation sooner 
or later, 

RoniLKL script h firmly established ns the best medium for 
waiting San tali Neither Hindi nor Bengali characters lend 
themselves easily to modification by the use of diacritical 
signs* and these languages are larking in certain vowel-sounds 
common in Hantali such a*; can lu a represented in Roman 
'eript by adding ftlgna to the written vowels, The signs used 
in the Diet lotto rtf are those whicji have been brought into 
current use largely through Mi- Buddings own writings* 
Scientific: phoneticians would have preferred him to use the 
script recommended by the 4 International Phonetic Association, 
but, as lie points out T the Ron tan script with diacritical signs 
is of much greater use for practical purposes. As regards 
spelling we note that in writing the future and present tenses 
of AoCp the verb to he, he has preserved the root and writes 
hotoi&i and horotHsimi, instead of heyotio and hotfoUfama u$ 
these are usually spelt. The change, besides preserving the 
root of the verb in the written worth is phonetically accurate* 

The Didumary is published by the Norwegian Academy 
of Science ami Letters and b printed in Qrfo. The printers 
are to be complimented on their work, which is in every 
respect worthy of the author » miditknu 

A ' m ‘ WlULIAM Dsmpsteu. 
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L’HOKNEUB CHEZ LES All A LIES A VAST L’ISLAU. fitudf fie 

Sociologie. By Bichb Fares. Preface de .\f, Gaudefrey* 
Dcmombynes. 9 x 51. pp. xiv + 326. Parts : Ubmirt* 
d'Amcrique ot d'Orient Adrien-Mniiwiinoiivc, 1932, 

L lionncur nest pas chose vaine " is not nn auspicious 
beginning, but M. Farte improves as be goes along. He 
endeavours to establish the authenticity of the poetry of the 
Jahilujifti, and, where it cannot be established, to admit 
pseudogtophs ns evidence for the customs ami feelings of the 
Arabs before Tsiant. except where religious Idas is evident* 
He confines himself to a criticism of Tabu. Husayns work, 
and does not reply to Professor Harguliouth’s article in the 
Jo Venal, 19355, p. 417, to which he refers in a footnote. Those 
who believe that the ancient Arabs have left us some of their 
poetry will protmbly hold that belief for reasons other than 
those given by the author, while sceptics will hard I v be 
convinced that they ought to change their ground* M. Fares 
is wise in extending the field of his inquiry to early Arabic 
literature generally. 

What is implied by “honour"? It is not the chivalry 
ejZi of the Middle Ages, nor the virtiii of the 

ancient world. Xor is it exactly the o ^ of our own dav. 
for modern usage has modified the original meaning. M. Faros 

argues that is the word; that it corresponds to »uid/i. 

and that outrage {tlhnmm} corresponds to dishonour. 

The beat part of the book is the analysis of the concept 
of honour with illustrations and references from early* literature. 
The author uses Arabic sources, especially the Aghani, hi an 
interesting way, but practically ignores the work of Orientalists 
who do not use the French tongue* When he writes of the 
modern Bedum he ignores Doughty and Philby. An exception 
is Robertson Smith's A’insAip (which could not possibly iw 
overlooked in a study of Hits kind), and this he might have 
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used to greater Advantage in his discussion of the A nib tribal 
system, He is proWbty right in insisting that the renscn 
lor putting female infants to dentil was the aversion to 
multi plying nou-combats nts, rather than lack of food ; 
impotence in war was the cause ; famine the condition. 

He concludes by affirming that a sense of the claims of 
tribe and family served the ancient Arab in the place of 
religion. Loyalty, hospitality, bravery, chastity, and man ti¬ 
neas, were promoted : and a man won a gentleman in m far 
m he displayed these qualities in society. Honour, then, was 
duty, public and private, enforced by no law other than 
public opinion. But the pressure of Tonsure through the 
Itija was so great tit at no formal law was needed till Islam, 
as the author claims, embraced Fhonwitr within its code. 

* 7 8 Alfred GmutJia. 

Btzaktlve Civilization. By Steven Runci man. S| x 5J, 
pp. 320. London : Edward Arnold, 1 D33. 1G*_ net, 

A survey of this large field of historical research was much 
needed, Since Oman's Byzantuu Empire in the b ‘ Story of the 
Nations " series a generation ago, nothing has been attempted 
in English except chapters in general histories, and articles 
In the encyolopffidia ; while immense advances have been 
made in almost every aspect of this [urig period. For eleven 
hundred years the Byzantine Empire remained continuous, 
if not stable, in a world where almost everything else collapsed 
or changed. Though its wonderful constitution was modified 
in detail p it remained, in principle lhe same T and adapted itself 
with remarkable facility to successive stresses, internal, 
or imposed by its frequent wars with aggressive neighbours 
to north ami to east. For the contemporary West, indeed, 
it seemed always the same, at oil events till the disastrous 
capture by a \\ cstem enemy, and bis destruction of 
accumulated wealth ami artistry. It In this quality of com 
tinuity. indeed, which it has been Mr. Rimciman’s aim to 
characterize and illustrate ; ami lie re in ho has succeeded, 
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for the book has unity and clarify, throughout its necessary 
masses of detail, that could not have been achieved otherwise. 

The first chapters illustrate this best. The foundation of 
Constantinople was one of the world’s great political 
experiments, and Constantine sue reeded, where Lysitnacims 
ami Diocletian had failed, because he laid his plans on lines 
large enough to make + ’ New Rome " at the same time an 
expression of what Hellenism, and Roman Empire, and 
Christianity respectively and together, had come to mean 
in the world, hi the “new synthesisit was perhaps 
inevitable that Christian, and through Christian other 
Oriental ideas should coin-' to predominate. The West, 
indeed, during long centuries had so little more to give, after 
Justinian had held fast that which was still good in it. <T The 
citizen of Constantinople. r as Hr. Kundniaw says, though 
" fully conscious of his Greek and Roman heritage 1 *, yet 
" took less joy in the world, dwelling rather upon the 
eternities ’; but it was, nevertheless, to Byzantium that the 
West in due time was to owe most of the classical traditions 
that it holds dear ; and it was to Byzantium* us the repository 
of culture, of all that made life worth living, that the fitumioi 
of the provinces continued to look through the long centuries 
of the Byzantine regime. 

it is one of the perplexities of historians that, be vend the 
more picture*que and dramatic -pinnies, history tends to 
be a procession, or at best a pageant rather than u drama* 
Bui Mr, Runciman's ** Historical Outline fcr has more than the 
elements of a plot, and U skilfully connected with the chapters 
on special aspects ; beginning with the constitution and the 
11 reign of law ” which is so characteristic of the Byzantine 
outlook i the administration which gave effect to the 
Emperor's will, and to the legal code ; the patriarchate in 
its relation to the empire, to the other churches* and to 
Christian belief nnd practice ■ and the public sendees, where 
successive crises of foreign politic* enforced more drastic 
reorganization than in the civil service or even in finance 
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Round these fundamental structures it m easier to group 
the lese highly organized activities oE trade, society in town 
and country, education, learning, literature, and art ; and to 
estimate finally the influence of Byzantium on the “neigh¬ 
bouring world f \ to the north, to the east on Saracens and 
Turks, and to the west befor*' the Crusades and again sifter 
the Renaissance. Some of these later chapters are perhaps 
inevitably more sketchy. It is difficult to dismiss art without 
illustration*, or literature without quotation ; but there is 
also less confident grasp of the subjects or wholes, more 
dependence OH abstracts of well-known authorities. It is 
on the political rather than on the test he tic side of history 
that one feels Mr. RuncimatTs own interests to lie. 

There are a few slips arid omissions* On p* 51 11 republicans ” 
should be “ republics p "; p. I ll, tlrurtgarius and Hhwtftt 
should be explained; p. lot. b t he re not more to be said 
about “ Greek fire ", p. 311 about the roads, and p. 2ft] 
about u schedography + \ and the pronunciation of Oreek 1 
On p, 21*8. at Jerash, is it a mosaic nmp of Alexandria f 
On p. 2fto p Anaximander should belong to the sixth century ; 
p. 236, CosmiiiC high mountain was surely at the north not 
the went of hut world : p. 202, “ Skiprou + ' should be 
14 Skripou rp ; p. 226 f 4 ‘ Paco ruins ' H and Pacliomius ' 
stand side by side ; p, 270, L ‘ smelting " should be " fusing ; 
and j 1 . 40. is 41 disgruntled T ‘ canonical t But these are easily 
amended in the second edition which may l*e anticipated for 
so refill a volume. 

mi. J. L< Mykks. 

ZmSOERIPT Ftin VBMLElCHKNDn Ml's!KWI 83 EN 3 CHAFT. 
Edited by Robert Laciimans in conjunction with 
E. M. VON HoBKBOSTRh and JoIEaNNE.s WOLF. [Gt-sell- 
Hcliaft cur Erforsdbung dor Mu&ik deg Orients. Jabrgong 
L Xr, L] 9J v 6.L pp. 24 + I [music, etc.). Berlin : 
Max Hesses Verlag, 1933. 

This is the first issue of a quarterly review which as to lie 
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tile mouthpiece of the new “ Society for Research in Oriental 
Music founded not long it go by Professors Johannes Wolf 
mid Erich M, von Hombostel, of the University of Berlin, 
and Dr. Robert Lachmami. of tile Stiiatabibliotlick. three 
untiles which. in themselves, augur well for the future of the 
society, it is true that only Liichnianu can claim to In? mi 
orientalist, and his writings have been specially devoted to 
the music of the Orient (see JRAS., 1929. 940 J, yet the 
adhesion of Wolf and von Horn bos tel means that the best 
critical work in the history and physics of music are to be 
nt the disjKjsal of the new Horielv. 

The quarterly aims at publishing art fries nn the com punitive 
study of the music of the Orient in German, English, French, 
and Italian, together with re views of books, music, and gramo¬ 
phone records connected with the subject. This first issue 
contains two forewords, " Znm Ueteit. by Wolf, and " East 
and est , by A, II, Fox fJtmngways tin- author of the 
" Music of Hindustan " and the editor of “ Music and 
letters _ \ on Horubostel and LAchmanu write nil 
*" Asiatiache Pumllelen nir Berbt-rmusik ” with interesting 
examples of badaun songs from South Arabia collected by 
Ifons Hdfritz in 1931-2. Alexis Chottin, who k, l behevu, 
attached to the “Service dos Arts Indigene*” st Rabat. hi 
Morocco, contributes an article rm the " Instruments. Mnsique 
et Danse Ctdeuhs These latter 1 -JllP) are Berbers in 

South Morocco. The author believes that the pre-Mamie 
declaimed lus fwufc to the accompaniment of the 
mb5b - ™V tavB been so. but, frankly, w e have no 
cwfcnce of it, although a manuscript in my possession 
contains a sentence which nras^-The robot) is an instrument 
of the people of Khurasan and AI-Khalil [ibn Ahmad j says 
that the ancient Arabs song their poems to its voice” 
Chottin, with Prosper Riraid. has recently issued the 
first fascicle of hia Corpus de mmigue wiarorafoe contain mg 
a nauha [suite dotthtetre) in the tab' (mode) called Mio 
Lachmaon renews this work. It is to be hoped that this 

J&iS, APRIL 1GJ4. 
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corpus i* to be something better than the Repertoire de 
nm&iquc am hi.' et mnure issued by Yufil and Rcmanet at 
Algiers some yearn ago. The most valuable part of the 
new quarterly is a very complete bibliography of publica¬ 
tions on Oriental mu*ic. It manages, however, to omit my 
II istoriml Fads fur the Arabian M tt&ical Influence, 1930, 

838 , H + G. Farmer. 


La CHINE ET LA FORMATION !>E 1 EspRIT PlI I LOSOFHIQtTE 

en France {I B4O-I740)* For Yiroile Poser. 10 x 61 1 

pp. ISO. Paris: Ukraine Orientaliste + Paul Genthncr, 

im 

DoCCKENTS INEI.UTS KELATIPlS a LA I onnaissanok im LA 

Chine en Franc e oe 1685 l 17 lit Par YmoiiE Fixer. 

10 x 0£, pp. 190. Faria: Libmirie Orientalists, Paul 

Geuthuer p 1932. 

The eighteenth century saw t in Europe, not only a strong 
current of Chinese fashion or mode —that h. a taste for Chinese 
curios, bibelots, etc., a taste lavishly indulged in by Mute tie la 
Pompadour— but also a strong current of Chinese influence 
on the ideas and morals of the time* A discus*ion of this 
influence, m contradistinction to the mode , forms the theme 
of T>r. Pinot’s thoroughly documented volume*. 

The first contain* a careful analysis in two hooks ; i ? Lee 
Bounce* do la connaissance de la Chine ; 11, Lu decouvcrta 
de hi Chine et la formation de 1 esprit pliilosophique. 

Book ! contains three Jong chapters entitled respectively : 
J ^suites et HisMionaires, La Queretle de* O&cfitnonics chinobes, 
and Les Norite des Jesuites sur la Chine. 

Book If has the name number of division* and deals with ; 
UAntiquitfi de FHistaire ohkoise et la Chronologic, La 
Fhilosophie ct la Religion des €hinoie T Iai Morale et la 
Politique des Chinois. A synthesis of the whole is contained 
in a masterly Conclusion. 
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Dr, Pinoi shows clearly how ^^oltwirfr^ in spite of his views, 
agreed with the Jesuits in declaring " que les philosophic 
diitiois nc sent pits athtfes, rt i|uc )u philosophic ct 1'athfrmo 
ne peuvont sc cundlirr ni cn t hine ni cn France ”, 

The second volume under notice deals with unpublished 
correspondence from tie- Biblioth&pie National? mid t lie 
Bibliuthcque de I’Ohservatoire, Paris. The letters printed 
are those from dp Focquetto Et, Fcmruioiit, l abile de Rothelin, 
and l'ubbd Bignon, and those of Frtret to Fathers Collet-, 
(iauhil, tie Ib'enuire, de .Mil ilia, and others. 

Both books lire invaluable for any study of Chinese -European 
relations in the eighteenth century. 
aso, 649. Florence Avscough, 


Les Testes na Tom res de Thoutmosis III et d'Am£nop>iis 
II, By P. Bucher. 14| x 10J, PP . viii + 224, pis. 42, 
1’ome premier. (Memoires . . . de IJustitut fmnruis, 
d areheolopie oriental du Caire. Tome Roixanticme.) 
Ije Caire : Imprimerie de 1’lnstitut frau^aisd’AreWologie 
Oriental?, 1932. 

Ihe Book of Imy-Ite#, a production drawn up bv the 
Theban priesthood of Amun to increase the prestige of their 
god and their own material wealth, is found reproduced in 
many funerary papyri mid on many tomb walls as n guide 
to the deceased along with similar guides, such as the Book 
of Pri-m-W and the Book of Gates ”. The tests of the 
tombs of Thu tmesis III and of Amenophis II both contain 
the Twelve Hours of the Book of Imi/ Ihctt, phis the lists 
of gods appropriate to each hour or division of the bit y. 
and die shorter or summarized form of the Rook. In the 
tomb of Amenophis II th™? make up the entire complement 
of the one inscribed chamber, the pillar* being devoted to 
representations of the king before Osiris, Hathor, and Amiliis ; 
in that of Tbutmosis III, where two chambers and pillars are 
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inscribed, then? are certain additions, viz* lists of the hour- 
doitiea. and a formula for recat at ton at sunset. 

A complete description* with plates* plana, and sections* 
of these two bomba was published by M. V. Lorefc, the 
discoverer, in Bttll Inst. £?//,. 3rd aeries, No. 9, and SL Bucher 
hm therefore confined himself in bis introduction to the first 
volume to a statement of the relative positions of the tests 
upon the walla and their state of preservation. 

In the printed text each tomb is dealt with separately; 
and the corresponding portions nre not arranged together 
one under the other, as might perhaps be desirable for 
purposes of comparison. The sign of the goose {Gardiner,, 
No, <1 38} has rightly I icon employed in nil cases where the 
scribes (scribes and not sculptor*, »inm the texts were copied 
out from n papyrus and written upon the walls in linear 
hieroglyphs in red and black ink) used it to repn^ent other 
b j rds. This was not always done through con fusion or laziness, 
but was often part o! the system of secret writing in which 
the names of places and deities oE the £Hcf/ p or description* 
ol them, w ere frequently rendered, a transcription into normal 
hieroglyphs usually accompanying the secret version. This 
type of writing, it should be noted, is merely an attempt to 
enshroud the unmnfl concerned in mystery p and does not w ork 
on the dame principles an that iL enigmatic 5+ writingdiacusH'd, 
for example, by Deveria m EAL tome v, p. -19, and by 
Professor St 1 the in Theban X &cf$poti$ r p. I** By the aystetu 
used here, wools are often represented merely by their 
detenu innt ires, or are spelt phonetically by the employment 

of homophones and rebus, e.g, ' — tpttf* We are 

thus afforded clues to the pronunciation of certain words 
in h-gvptinn at this period (compare, for example, the 

rendering of the preposition <=> by (J). L'se ix also made 

of abbreviation* such as for A f and of 

conventions like (® = 
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TJib photographic plates sit the end of the hook. Jo the 
number of slii, cover all the texts nnd scenes and are 
excellently clear. 

H + F. LAMist; MacaM« r 


The City without Wm Arranged by Maboahkt Cusmro 
nsooou. London : Jonathan Cfepe, 30 Bedford So care. 
15s. net, 

Towt forth the drama of human life bus been hlr*. Hamilton 
Usgood-s aim in collecting the writings which make up tin- 
fine anthology, and she is well fitted to do it out of the wide 
experience of life flIK l literature which has been hem. Kow. 
at eighty-five, she give* us the rips fruit of that experience 
In this anthology we liave a comprehensive choice of writing- 
Fraught With wisdom, derived from many lands ami manv 
ages. Saints and j^ts, prophets and teachers, author, 
*acred and profane, have marie their contribution to it ami’ 
the writers of Christianity and Judaism, of classical pagankm 
and nf the great religions of the East, have been called upon 
to g,ve of their best to make up this great collection of literarv 
gr mfl, which trill lie a source oF enrichment to al] who have 
access to it. 

It is fitting that an anthology with such an aim should 
begin With the Absolute Reality, *■ I am tUt 1 am/’ the 
conception of the Divine Essence ns found in manv forms 
among many f^pks. « God is day and night, winter and 
summcT, war and i*ace, satiety and hunger,- wrote Heraclitus 
but He IS Changed just as fixe, when mingled with different 
kinds oi mow*. and is named after the flavour of each" 

. may be as the Spirit of Spirits, Aton, the Beginning of 
Life, of undent Egypt; or the ageless Brahma, the 11*3* 

t 1\ *7? “ ' ° r 7 ° lymriflT1 *** ** up in viribfj 

form by 1 Indian; or the Lord God Almighty. "in Who, 

* 7 ? ancl tll “ breath of all 

mankind. TVe have here Mrs. Osgoods selection from the 
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attempt* of tlit? human turn A to reach Out to the Infinite, 
whether that Infinite he called Brahma, Allah, Jehovah, or 
Christ, and we see humanity kneeling, in awed and silent 
adoration, overwhelmed by its consciousness of the all- 
pervading Presence of God* 

The anthology proceeds to show how the One Divine 
Essence becomes mu infested in creation and life, so that 
"the whole Universe is the sense, life, aonl, body; and image 
of the Most High God Mrs. Osgood b prepared to find 
truth in u33 creeds, and she gives us extracts from the teaching 
of the Buddha, of Muhammad, of the Chinese sages, the 
Christian saints, and the spiritual teachers of all nations and 
alt hiithe. We read here what the wisest minds of all the 
age* have written ol the Godhead* and Nature, and all that 
concerns human life, including sections on the Elements* on 
“ Human Love ** 9 on “Time and Eternity ** t on IJ Music and 
Dance T \ as well as on “ Silence and Meditation But that 
which has concerned humanity more than all else has always 
hem its relation to the Diving, and it is fitting., therefore, that 
the last section of all should deal with Prayer* whereby mail 
1 shall find all that he can usk'\ since Prayer, as Jeremy 
Taylor tells m t " is of itself nothing but an ascent of the 
mind to (jod 

This anthology is plainly the work of one who takes the 
mystical point of view, hold!tig that all Being is a unity and 
that the soul of man is Divine, us the Roman poet wrote, 
*' Dne life through all the immense creation runs And in all 
biiInstance b a single soul/ 1 

&>, foo p the Christian mystic, writing man y centuries later, 
conceived of the son! as ,+ a spark of the Universal Soul-Body 
r , t the Unseen Witness* the Divine Guewt that no corruption 
or sin of the body , * . has power to taint or shadow by its 
proximity". But since the soul came from God, so unto 
God it, must return* and become again what it was before 
time began, one with the Divine, as Virgil tells us in lines 
quoted here : — 
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"To God again the enfranchised soul must tend. 

He is her home, her Author is her End. 

Xo death is here; when earthly eyes 1510 w dim 
Sturlike she soars and Godlike melts in Him.” 

The path of return, so the mystic fetches, is through 
knowledge of the Divine, whereby death is conquered, and 
salvation is attained, 

I (ib anthology is imbued with a spirit of lofty optimism, 
and Mrs. Osgood has a message of hope for n generation 
oppressed by despondency, uncertainty. and unrest. She holds 
that the true destiny of man is to press onwards and. upwards 
until he reaches his appointed end as a citizen of that City 
with foundations “whose Builder and Maker is God”, and 
so becomes a partaker of Infinite and Eternal Life, 

While any reader of this book must be filled with appreciative 
gratitude for what, to Mrs. Osgood, was plainly a labour of 
love, there are one or two criticisms to be made. Dionysius, 
the so-called Areopagite. whom Mrs. Osgood assigns to the 
first century ajj, (p. 243) was most probably a Syrian monk 
(pupil of the heretical Stephen Bnr Sudayii}. whose writing* 
belong to the end of the fifth century or beginning of the sixth. 
Also, though it seems ungracious to ask for more when so 
niueh has been given to us for this anthology rims to more 
than seven hundred pages—an index, at least of the authors 
included, would have added greatly to the value of the book, 
and the lark of it is a considerable drawback from the jjoint 
of View of the reader, the more so because, having once read 
this anthology, he will not fail to return again anil again to 
a study of the rich treasures which it contains, seeking there- 
from inspiration and counsel and hope, and lie would have 
been still more grateful to Mm, Osgood bad she provided an 
index wherewith to facilitate that search. 

900 Margaret Smith. 
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T«e Nicobar Islands and Their People. By Edward 
Horace Man, C.I.E. 8| y 5f. pp, * + 186, plntes 32, 
maps 3. Guildford : Billing & Sons for Royal 
Anthropological Institute, 

To all who have shared in the administration of the Andaman 
and Nicobar Islands during the present century the name and 
record of Horace Man have been a real source of inspiration 
ami it may safely be claimed that tins book with its intro¬ 
ductory memoir of the author by Sir David Pm in will not 
only be generally welcomed by all those interested in the 
Xicohare, but will form a valuable addition to the existing 
authoritative literature dealing with these islands, ] refer 
particularly to the Census reports by Sir Richard Temple 
and Messrs. Lowis and Bonington and to the works 
of the missionary, Mr. Whitehead, and the naturalist, 
Mr. Roden Kloss, Tills hook is made up in pnrt from jmjiers 
that have appeared in scientific journals and in part from 
notes left by 31 r. Man, hut hitherto unpublished. The text 
does not indicate the precise sources except in the case of 
chapter xiv, Mr. Man served for thirty-two years in the 
Andaman Administration, and surviving his retirement for 
twenty-eight years, 'lied only four years ago at the age of 63, 
He was known not- only as a temperate champion of primitive 
races but as a trained and intensely painstaking observer 
and recorder in anthropology and linguistics. 

All that he has to say in this volume is of value for it is the 
outcome of years of dose application to Iris subject beginning 
at the time of our first contacts with the Nieobateae and 
ceasing only with his death sixty years later. Partly by chance 
and partly by design the degree and nature of our control 
of tin* Nicobars have combined to prevent racial deterioration 
or indeed nay great change taking place. The government 
has suppressed devil murder", that cruel ceremony of 
capital punishment inflicted by the community in former 
day* <»n any person displaying perverse and inordinate bad 
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temper, but. with thin exception there has been little direct 
interference in the internal government of the Httobaiese, 
We have given the more populous islands some education 
iiiii l to a imall flection the real benefits of a broad-minded 
Christianity, but possibly the chief factor in preserving the 
age-long culture and contentment of the NicoWtrse Whecii 
tile exclusion of all undesirable aliens and the strict control 
Of such aliens ns are permitted to reside for purposes of trade. 
Thus it is that the picture presented by this book baaed though 
if is on observations recorded between the rears IS69 and 
mi is true to existing conditions. In striking contrast 
with many other ocean races the Nicobarese with the exception 
<»f the small lethargic sections in the Southern Islands are 
today much what they have always been as regards health, 
physique. and the many happy and lovsble characteristic 
depicted m these pages by their old friend and protector. 

There is a line of policy recommended by the author forte 
yeurs ago which is now challenged by informed opinion. He 
suggests colonization 0 f suitable imoccupiwi land in the 
Southern Xieobars by Chinese. There Is now a pronounced 
increase in the population of the northern islands and it is 
right from every point of view to retain all vacant land for 
the probable overflow from Car Nicobar rather than to attempt 
t« cneat^ n cojie idem Lie alien colony. 

On page IfJD Birgm Intro, the robber crah, fc stated to l>e 
a serious local peat of the cow-nut, but this crab is recorded 
on y from South Sentinel, a small desert island off Little 
Andaman, and from no other island in the Andaman* or 
Niwbars. The only serious pert of coco nuts in the Nicobar* 
ot wh.ch I niti aware is the rat. The damage inflicted by 
monkeys is stated on page no to make them “ unfit for 
T ■ monkeys twist off the young cow-nuts 

when only a couple of inches in diameter and render the 
deserted plantations of Great Nicobar entirely barren 

Lnckdy monkeys are confined to that island and the island 
Of Kathm. 
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The photographs are extremely good. Mr; Man was famous 
lor his photography. 

Then; is a brief index and three good maps, one of which, 
however* suffers from over reduction. The names need a 
magnifying glass. 

919 . M + L* Ferrar. 


GuHYASAii.UA Tantra, or TathAgataq uh y aka . Edited with 
introduction and index by BenOytOsq Bh attachabyya, 
Gaekwnd's Oriental Series, No. L1II. 9§ x pp. x! 
+ 212. Barodn : Oriental Institute, 1931. Rs. 4.4*0. 

The Guliyasumiijn Tantra m one of the earliest Buddhist 
Tantras, dating probably from the third century (time of 
Asafiga). Its importance lies in the introduction of the element 
of Sakti in all forma of Yoga practice. Its style is that of 
a Sunglti, a form of composition peculiar to Buddhist writers. 
In the earlier days these Sangitis begin with the description of 
an Assembly of the Faithful, where Buddha Ehagavtin comes 
and Hits in various rntmUtk, addressing the Assembly on 
various mattera, This style prevails in Hina- and Muhayana 
works. Later, in Yogatantru works, he is introduced as 
sporting in the sacred knowledge arising out of the body 
mind, and speech of the Tathngataa.' The Gukyasamija 
is full of interesting features which illustrate the exorbitance 
to which a systematic pursuit of Yoga in its extreme degree 
has led. The G. definite!}* asks its followers to disregard all 
social laws which to a Yogi have the least importance. It 
was the introduction of Saktis which has brought about this 
unorthodox (to say the least) development of Buddhism, ami 
one may surmise that the spread of this kind of yaugb practice 
is to a large extent responsible for the disappearance of 
Buddhism from India, 

The G, is full of its own praise, it asserts that its followers 
can attain enlightenment and Buddhabood in an instant 
(ch. 17), nod no doubt it became very popular on this account. 
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Iii the Inst (eighteenth) chapter we come upon an explanation 
of technical terms as used in Tan trie practices, by which we 
pin a wonderful insight into the history and teaching of the 
Tantras which were meant only for initiates. The peat 
interest taken in the Guhvusamnja from its first appearance 
is shown also by the large number of commentaries written 
on it, including one by Nngarjumi (a.U. 645) and £antideva 
(a.i>. 695). 

For all students of Tantrs and Yoga this work in 
Dr. Bhattarhnryyu’s critical edition is invaluable, not only 
on account of its accurately emendated anil beautifully-printed 
text (a feature which it shares with most volumes of the 
Gaekwad Oriental Series), but also on account of the 
illuminating and exhaustive introduction preceding the text. 

W. Stei>£. 


Persies.*. Mvstikku DsuIiklal-ediiin Rl’Mi. Eine Stildeutuiig 
in flrei Vortragen. By Gustav Richter. 94 x 64, 

pp. 72. Breslau : Fra likes Dnickerei, 1933, 

The poetry which is the subject of the three lectures 
comprised in this book represents the greatest combination 
of lyrical and didactic mysticism that Persian or auv other 
literature has produced, onel those best acquainted with It 
real ire that from whatever aide it may lx? approached it 
raises problems of peculiar complexity. Dr. Richter takes 
an aesthetic standpoint resembling that of Goethe in the 
West-orstlicher Dimn. Beginning with a sketch of the poet s 

life and times, he lays down the principle — n very sound one _ 

that understanding of his work and personality must, be 
sought in comparative study of Persian literature and literary 
history, and particularly in careful analysis of his stvie, not 
only as a medium of self-expression but also as influenced by 
the religious and social milieu in which he lived. The technique, 
structure, and composition of his poetry, the subtle methods 
which he employs in order to develop and unify his theme. 
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and kindred matters are discussed and illustrated in a most 
interesting way by translations and analysis of several 
parages from the Mathnaui and the Dim'm-i Shums-i 
Tabriz, It would he unfair to the critic to give h dry rfsum4 
of whiit he say a on the primary 11 and il secondary '* styles 
ami on the illogical but inwardly harmonious movement of 
an episode, starting from some fable, story, or tradition, 
through a series of n no logics and reflections to a climax In 
which its apparent values are transformed and invested with 
eternal significance. All this may be more or less familiar to 
students of the Mothtourr^ but the subject m now for the fsnrt 
time surveyed philosophically and ham!led with such a fine 
apprehension that no one concerned with the interpretation 
of KumTs poetry can afford to leave these pages unread. 
Dr. Richter concludes, and I agree with him, that attempts 
to construct a system of speculative mysticism from the 
Mothnniri anti the JJitnut by attaching fixed and precise 
connotations to terms which the poet uses for artistic purposes 
are doomed to failure. 

R. A. Nicholson. 


Kerx Institute* Leyden : Annual Bibliography of 
Indian Archeology for the Year IDS], Published 
with the aid ol the Government of Netherlands India, 
and with the support of the Imperial Government of 
India. 121 < PP- ™ + 2K>, figs- 4 T pk 12. Leyden ; 
E. J. Brill r Ltd., 1933. 

Scholars of nil countries are well aware that in the great 
Ini verity of Leyden the SanxUuBa Sarafan has long had 
her fixed abode. Nearly every branch of human learning 
has there had illustrious representatives daring several 
centuries, and Oriental studies — especially Arabic ones— 
have been kept highly flourishing in Holland and above all 
in Leyden since long time ago. Tlie present writer, who Is 
not wholly avers* to a slight personal touch even in scientific 
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reviews, is easily reminded of the great seventeenth century 
when his own country, Sweden, and Holland, then two first- 
rank Protestant Powers, were often tied to each oilier by close 
relations of friendship. At that period some eminent Dutch 
scholars-mostly philologists -ut tlm Court of Queen 
Christina, the gifted though eccentric daughter of the great 
Gnstavus Adolphus, tried their best to spread the lights of 
science amongst the still semi-barbarous descendants of the 
Oolhs, And Sweden was by far not the one country that got 
much inspiration from the sagacity and learning of Dutch 
scholars. 

Sanskrit studies, which are of a somewhat late date, have 
not bad too many representatives in Holland ; however, 
names like Kern, one of the most eminent of all Orientalists, 
Speyer, and laland are household words with every Sanskrit 
scholar, and their works have been of great and lasting use to 
our Indian studies. Their traditions arc nowadays most 
worthily upheld by Professor Vogel who, together with some 
of fata colleagues, has now presented to the learned world 
the sixth volume of his most laudable undertaking, the Annmt 
BMiwayhj o/ Indian Archeology, previous volumes of 
winch have been duly noticed in this Journal, The present 
volume, with its 932 entries and its set of magnificent plates, 
has been a very sumptuous undertaking, which was only wad* 
possible by two Liberal donations recorded in the joint editors' 
preface. We may thus cherish the hope that Professor Vogel 
and Ills collaborators will be aide to continue their magnificent 

and useful series, even if their path be at times strewn with 
some d i flii-ui t ies. 

Tin? introduction. n* ustLal, contains n number of separate 
[lapers containing new anti interesting information. First 
amongst these papers comes one by Dr. Fdbri dealing with 
Nr Anrel Stein 5 location of the famous battle of the 
Hydaspes, This location, whieli has been foreshown bv 
Mounts tuart Elph in stone, and Cunningham, is most probably 
the correct one, though it must, of coarse, be admitted that 
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absolute certainty in a case like tide is not to be reached. 
The statement that Alexander moved southwards need not 
to be taken in a literal sense and would not by itself preclude 
another solution ; still we must admit that the degree of 
verisimilitude is here approaching to certainty. Thus the site 
of Aornos, the place of the p&g&agp of the Jhdum and the one 
of the Poms battle, seem all p thanks to the sagacity of 
Sir Aurel Stein, to have Ijecin fairly safely located. 

In the second article Dr. Ziesenisa, well-known through his 
researches on the Malay BtimSyana, deals with a Saiva 
sculpture that in 1931 was unearthed within the village of 
FiUfcl, near Bombay, Thk sculpture lio* already been describesl 
by Father IL Hero*, S.J. P and by Professor Krishuftswamy 
Aiyangar., whose interprets lions of its figures seem to he 
slightly differing from each other. Without entering into too 
many details, it may l>e safely asserted that the sculpture is 
to be rend from bottom to top mid that the three central 
figures are meant to depict Siva as Creator. Preserver, and 
Destroyer, Consequently the bottom figure that holds in one 
hand a rosary and in the other one a nondescript object in 
Siva in the role of Brahma, the Creator, one of whose attributes 
h quite naturally njapawala. Whatever be the not very clearly 
defined attribute of the middle figurespersonally i touch 
doubt that it could well be a kaamndatu —he must be Siva 
the Preserver! as there is not the slightest doubt that the 
ten-armed figure at the top of the sculpture La meant to be 
the Destroyer of the Universe. Whether the interpretation 
of the four side-figures given by I>r, ZieseniM on p. 9 may 
well be doubted ; unfortunately I am p however, unable to 
make any probable suggestion towards the solution of this 
riddle. 

Following articles deal with Indian numismatics and with 
the progress of arehteological research within the state ol 
JLEJEL the Kiram* Professor Vogel himself writes about 
unidentified sculptures from Na garj imiko nd a and about the 
disco veiy\ by M. Jouveau-Dubreuil and Messrs. K. 
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Venkataraiigam amt 8. K, Ctovindaswami, of frescoes in 
South Indian temples. Of the plates from Hiigarjunikonda Ilia 
seems to depict Xiigas adoring some caskets which probably 
include Buddha relics, while [Vo (and perhaps also h) contains 
a scent* from the Nagct world, being apparently in a state of 
great stir, portending the visit of a Buddha, Unfortunately 
I am not sufficiently well read in Buddhist lore to be able to 
identify these scenes; however. I scarcely doubt that 
passages of Buddhist texts will be found which are apt to 
solve the riddle* As lor PI, ]]]& there are certainly seen 
some persons pointing to an orb. on the surface of which 
appear the crescent together with certain stars, liight of 
these celestial bodies undoubtedly form the well-known 
constellation of the Great Bear together with the Pole Star. 
:md this at once reminds ns of a certain detail of the nuptial 
ceremonies regulated by the Sutras, viz. the pointing out. of 
the dhrura to the newly-married couple, Still it, of course, 
remains highly doubtful whether this be really alluded to here. 

Tin* reporta concerning nrchneological researches in Ceylon, 
Iudo-China, and the Eastern Archipelago are full of interest 
but cannot be discussed her.*. Dr. Kramer's classified list of 
Achnumciuan inscrijrtirms is a very useful work for which all 
scholars concerned with Indo-Iranian studieH will feel deeply 
grateful to its author. 

The bibliography as usual deserves only most unstinted 
praise. Of small misprints not corrected in the Addenda ct 
Corrigenda we have observed one, on p. 118 (Ho, -lOo), where 
read ptrdtu (instead of jwnfen). 

Vie once more testify to our deep-felt gratitude towards 
Professor Vogel and his colleagues, and hope 500n t0 
be endowed with another of their admirable volumes. 

JaRL CHARPENTIEJJ. 
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As Examination' of the Mystic Tendencies in Islam is 
the Light qf the Qur'an and Traditions. By M. M, 
ZuKURtfVDix Ahmad. SLA* 8| X 5J> pp. xiv + 248 
iv. Bombay: M. M. Z. Ai.muJ, 1933, 

The author is Professor of Logic and Philosophy at the 
Ismail Colley Bombay, ami formerly lecturer at Aligarh 
University. The aim of this interesting study, we are told, 
is to explain how Islamic mysticism originated and to sketch 
the history of its development > Professor Ahmad Ls not 
unacquainted with the earlier work of western Orientalists 
who have studied this aspect of Islam and he refers to 
Nicholson, Macdonald, Lehmann, M&rgobouth, O'Leary, and 
Brown, His main authorities, however, are the Quran and 
Tradition, with occasional references to the Mathnuwi of 
Jakl-ad-dm ar-Rnmi. Strange to say, he «wuw unacquainted 
with Professor John Clark Archers study on The Mystical 
Element* in Mohammed (Yale University Pass, 1924), which 
nlsto finds the origin of mystical tendencies in the life of the 
Prophet and in the Quran itself. 

No one doubts that there arc occasional traits in 
Mohammed's character and a very few passages in his Book 
which lend themselves to the view that mysticism belongs to 
the essence of Islam. Wo read that the works of Western 
orientalists " are marred by their reliance on the works of 
unknown authors. Their inferences from such works give 
an impression to the readers that the Muslim Mystics had 
lived a life absolutely different from the life and tenets of 
the founder of Liam. Their writings seem to suggest that 
Muslim saints had chalked out for themselves a path of 
spiritual progress, which had very little in common with the 
path of the Prophet and his companions, and almost invariably 
aim at proving that this new path founded by these saints 
in some way made amends for the inherent delects of Islam us 
a theory ol life. There k nothing farther from the truth than 
this suggestion of the Western scholar*". 

To prove this contention we have brief chapter* on the 
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Early Beginning of Sufism in Islam as i] lust ruled in the 
practices of the Prophet, on Sufi tendencies in kb Companions, 
on the relation between the Tariqth and the Shari'ah, on r lit- 
Emergence of Present Suit Doctrines, on Ike Theory of toirAtrf 
and its Relation to Spiritual Growth, with a final chapter on 
Saintahip in Islam and its Decadence. The writer stuns up 
his discussion on present-day Sufism bv saying that; “ The 
various reformatory movements started in the Islamic world 
liave not vet proved of any great value. The pernicious 
practices introdtmed in the circle of their credulous votaries 
by the illiterate Sufis still persist and arc considered to be 
the essence of Sufism, by sonic still more ignorant to Ik- the 
essence of Islam. The time is ripe for reformation." 

Except for an occasional evidence of the propaganda 
spirit (e.g, note on p. 153). and many unfortunate misprints 
to which attention is called in a ibt of corrigenda, the U,ok 

IS worthy of careful study ami supplements western thought 
on the subject. 

*77 S. M. ZwEMKK. 


The I'ATI'H^TAKA or Arvadeva, Sanscrit, and Tibetan 
Texts : With Copious Extracts from the Commentary 
of Candmkirti. Reconstructed amt Edited by 
\. BliATTAc UAJtYA (Vma-Bharuti Studies. No. 2). 

91 x 61, pp. xxiv + 308. Calcutta : Visva-Bhamti 
Book Shop, 1931. Ra. g. 

Schools and Sects in Jajna Literature. Visva-Bhamti 
Studios. No. 3. By A. He, 9} x 7. pp. viii + «. 
lalcuttn: V isva-Bharati Book Shop. l;«|, r s , 

Vidhiisckhara Bhattacharya is certainIv the leader of those 
few Indian scholars who have realized the importance of 
Tibetan and Chinese as subsidiary studies to Sanskrit 
research and have undertaken original investigations of 

Buddhism according to the now lines of the comparative 
method. 


JUAN. APltU, is&i. 
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The author has published a new translation of the Mritas 
of the CatuMatuka of liyadeva, that is of one of the most 
important works of Mahayana, In fact it is directly inspired 
by the teaching of Xagarjimn, though a careful study of the 
system of Aryodevu may lead to the conclusion that; in some 
particular points at least, he expounded the views of his 
master with a certain originality. As known, some fragments of 
this work of Aryadevu were discovered in Sepal and published 
together with a commentary by Haraprasadft Saetriu. 
Then Vaidya prepared a new edition of the hlrihl* 9 together 
with the Tibetan translation and a restoration into Sanskrit 
of the lost portions. This very often missed the point, as I tried 
to show in a new translation from the Chinese. 

Vidhusekharu Bhattucharya i as now made accessible the 
complete text, restoring into Sanskrit all the missing portions* 

Sfn’s ls>ok!et contains a review md a dsorl resurne of the 
ideas attributed, in the Jainn. literature to the heretical Beet*, 
its chief sources being the ShtrakrtiAgn, the BhagavatL and 
other Augas of the Svetfimbaras, together with their 
commentaries. 

The author had t of course, some predecessors like Schrader. 
Barua. whom he cites frequently in connection with the 
AjTvabn and os regards some other sects, e.g. the Lokayntiia. 
ihe KilhiVadiits, the £vabh*Wvadins, and my studies on 
11 Indian materialism 

But, though it earmot be said that the results of this research 
are quite new. it must be acknowledged that the ex]K)sition 
of the various views is clear : very useful is the list of the 
religious sects to lie found in the JiinA literature and repro¬ 
duced at p t 39. 

627 m> Giuseppe Tucct* 

Saracenic Heraldry : a Sim vet* By L. A. Bayer, 

11} x 9, pp. xvi + 302 + pis. 71. Oxford : Clarendon 
Press, 1933. Si;?, 

The body of this \)o6k is a list of all those in Egypt and 
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Syria who art* known to hove hod coats of arms, and whoso 
coats arc known* from the beginning of the custom of Waring 
arms till the Turkish conquest of Egypt. The blazon is 
described ; there is a full bibliography of oil objects bearing 
it: and whenever possible a short life of the man is given. 
Much (about has gone to the making of this record ; toanu- 
scripts in many libraries and printed books have been 
ransacked to provide the history of everyone named in it. 
so that it can take its plnoe worthily among the fabakat. 

Jn the introduction the problems raised by the list are 
discussed* The conclusions reached are these ; some blazons 
denote oftico, some are tainghti*^ and others cannot l«? 
explained. Only soldiers bore arms and as their children were 
usually bred to civil professions there is very little evidence 
to show whether arms were hereditary or not. Dr. Meyer 
thinks that they were, though he dot's not believe in “ canting 
coats ". Blazons were at. first, simple ami later became com¬ 
plicated - and in the later stage all the arm bearing mamlnks 
of a chief probably bore the same badge* perhaps differentiated 
by colour. The earliest known hndge is that of Niir ud Din 
b. Znngi (fi-H, ,jf59, a.d. 1171), The connection with western 
heraldry is not discussed, but Xur ml Dili is only a few years 
earlier than a,d. 1 189, the date of the earliest dated western 
coat. On p. 8 are diagrammatic forms of all known charges. 
It would have been convenient if these bad been labelled, 
for one is called a gate and the reader is left to guess which is 
meant. No. 40 looks like a schoolboy's slate, and 46 like 
a tent-peg. One identification is bard to accept, the " trousers 
of nobility ” If the West bad its imvche there is no reason 
why the East should not have had trousers. But the two 
parts of the badge are always sejmrate (except perhaps in 
pi. 62, 9), not even " hitched together at the top If . pj S- j 
and 62, 4. are more like boms; 68, 1. the objects are 
perpendicular ; 68, 7, the thick ends art downwards - 69, 2, 
the thick ends are outside; and in 64 {which the author 
does not discuss at all) the two are the same thickness all 
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through* They might be swords. Though these things do not 
seem to tie horns, one fears that the traveller wlio saw a pair 
of trousers on the banner of Salad in's nephew had had his 
leg pulled. Some coins in the British Museum throw some 
light on the question whether arms were hereditary- One of 
Bun*hi Khan hears a lion, hut it faces to the right, whereas 
that of his father Baibars faces to the left. Though coats of 
arms were well known and a poet could say when a change 
of governor took place, r the badge of striking has gone and 
the badge of swallowing Jins come/ 11 yet one has sin uneasy 
feeling that engravers and masons were not particular about 
details so that no argument can be built on small differences, 
Copper coins o! Muhammad b. KalMn have si rosette ol six 
petals, while One lias a wheel or a rosette of five sunk petals. 
This badge does not appear on gold or silver. Copper coins 
of his son LsumiE have a bird, possibly a duck. w p hi|e others 
hikVR a rosette. There is no apparent reason why one should 
be a blazon and the other not* Un a rapper coin of 
Muhammad's other son, llujji, is a big Heur-de lys add two 
silver coins have.a small one m the middle of the inscription. 
Both unfortunately are badly worn. If the engravers are to 
be trusted T arms may have been hereditary, or hereditary 
with a difference, or not at all. 

The plates nrr excellent, except bk but there is nothing to 
show that many of the rosettes figured m them are heraldic. 

The language of the inscriptions is peculiar, small objects 
being worse than buildings. Nearly every epithet is a m$b <? T 

even jS" becomes This may lie an extension of 

the usage whereby a mumhik took his masters name so that 
everyone belonging to nn-NAsir was called Nasiri, and of the 
practice of reducing an honorific title like Suit ud Din to 
a hypocoristicori SaifL Yet this ivili hardly account for 
a form like £ ^-_JI 11 the precious tf (?)■ Some of the trans¬ 
lations violate fundamental rules of syntax, ijSTljUil 
jfij* cannot mean 1 * the noble house of Tnquztamiir r! ; 
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either the engraver was concerned with making fine letters 
or It must mean “ the noble house, Tuqiiztiwuir" cm the 
analogy of the Sublime Porte* The Tendering on p. 215 is 
also impossible* If the words are right, and Arabic, they 
mean “ the amir tinwdddr, the (chief) dawiddr, the great one 
of the noble court *. On p. 66 (2) and on JM> .l^Yl 

are omitted In the translation. On 135 two words ore in the 
wrong order, it must be ftJUfl yLYl. Probably the 
explanation lies in illiterate workmen* 

There are a few mistakes. The reference p, 32 (3) on p. Ill 
should be 36 (3), on p. 143, note 2, should be Durar 
(Or. 30-14). anil t In-re arc one or two mis prims. 

It seems rash to attribute » coin to one sovereign on the 
strength of a flenrde-Jys and the title Mansur. 

With amazing industry Dr, Mayer has given us 
a monumental book. If Tabari could read it fie would cry : 
" The zeal for learning is not dead.” 

ti °"' A. S. Tritton, 


Thk Lank a vat a ra Sutra. A Mafiaynna Text. Translated 
by D, J. Suzuki. fl x 6. pp. | + 300, ilk. 1, p ] e . 7 . 
London: George Bout ledge, 1932* ]fy M 


Professor Suzuki’s important lectures have already been 
reviewed in this Journal and we are now offered n translation 
from the Original Sanskrit* based on Bunvu Nanjo's version, 
of the Sutra itself. The translation is preceded by a useful 
introduction wlnrh may also serve ns one to Mn ha van a 
Buddhism generally ft treats, inter alia, of Mahaynna ideas 
of the Buddha and the Bndliisaltva. and under PsvchnWy 
with the idea of the Alayn in its relation to the vijRanus 
iiKinas, citte,etc., “the Twofold Egoless*r*,." Epistcmologv' 
the three Svabhavas, etc. It also deals with the specific 
message of the antra and briefly with “ tie most Important 
Mflhayann texts that thus served to move the religious 
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feelings of the Fur Eastern peoples unci sire still continuing 
to do so Finally, the author discusses the date of the 
antra, and the reference* to it in early Chinese records* 

As fhc text of Ch P an or Zen Buddhism, this version will 
he welcomed by all students ol Mahayaua, Professor Suzuki 
has spent many years in immveiling the meaning of the 
chaotic T " text, his translation may not be accepted in 
detail by Sanskrit scholars, but in general he has supplied a 
reliable version, Pounded on the doctrine of " Mind only , 
its intricate and involved arguments can only be followed by 
one who has much patience ami insight, and we are indebted 
to the translator for Ins endeavour to interpret so difficult n 
sutra into our own language. 

" Thou Mahamatl said : Teach me. Blessed One, concern tap 
that roost subtle doctrine which explains the Citta, Manus. 
MiinovijMna, the five Dhiinuns, the Svabhuvas. and the 
Lakshanaa : which in put in practice by the Buddhas and 
Bodhisattva*: which in aspirated from the state of ndnd 
w hich recognizes a world m something outside Mind itself : 
and which, breaking down all the so-called truths established 
by words and reasonings, constitutes the essence of the 
teaching of all the Buddha* (p. 3$}. 

To any Western .scholar who wishes to understand the 
fundamental text of Zen Buddhism this translation is essential, 
656. W. E + SoOTRILIi. 

MaTERIAUX POUR l/^rriJDE Dir KYSTES1E VuSaFTIWATRA. 
Far Sylvmn Levi. Bihlbtheque de I'Ecole dea Haute* 
Etudes, faac, 260, &| x tH + pp. vi 4- 208* Front, Paris : 
Champion. 1932. Frs. 75. 

Seven years have elapsed (between Professor Ldvi's edition 
of the Sanskrit text of the TfimiikS and the Vimmlikd of 
Yuftubandhu, the former with a vfttu the latter with the 
Bham/a of Stldramuti, which he had the good fortune to 
discover in Nepal under the auspices of Hem raj barman. 
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Ruj-f-iiiru of that kiiijjdonj. He then promised ut an early 
date a rendering of these texts, but the delay which has 
intervened has been unavoidable anti has led to the collection 
of much additional in format ion bearing on the Yijnaptimatra 
system. Re has now given us renderings of the published 
texts ami also of the notice on AJayavijnumi from the Fun i/i 
iiting yi t#i (a,d, 1N3), in which ho had originally the 
collaboration of the late Edouard Chawnncs. and Ik* has 
prefixed (pp. 15—12) a resume of the system, and un account 
of its history following the views of the late D. Shituuji nf the 
Imperial University of Tokyo :ia adapted by Paid Demifiville. 
l In* work therefore forms an indispensable contribution to 
the study of a historically most important system,* which 
already Las had the good fortune to have been studied by 
Professor Louis dr la Vallee Poussin in his translation of 
Hiuan Taangs Vijfapi imairaiotiddi, t . It has been possible to 
correct many imperfections in the printed texts (pp, 175-9). 
and a full index to the technical terms employed completes 
li work nl miirh lovr and |[ibour L 
So far as it is practicable Professor Levi s efforts enable us 
to follow at least the main lines of the thought of these 
treatises. What remains obscure must almost entirely be 
ascribed to the author himself, Vasubaudhu as a philosopher 
must always remain strange to occidental minds. He starts 
with presuppositions which he never examines ; the doctrine 
of transmigration, the chain of causation are binding on him ; 
the whole of his great scheme rests on u priori constructions 
incapable of verification by our mental processes and therefore 
essentially unreal to us. It evades criticism, and it is easy to 
understand how very different ore the interpretations put 
upon it in the history of the school It would In- rash, and. 
wit Inn the limits of space here available, quite useless to 
question details of Professor Lfivf* interpretation, and we 
need only congratulate ourselves and Vasuhandhu that he 
has found so admirable an interpreter, 

^ ^ Bekriedale Keith. 
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The Kalpadri-ko^a of Kesava. Vol, ]. Edited with critical 
introduction by Ramavatara Tarsia, Vol. 11. Index 
compiled by Shrikanta Sharma. Gackwad^H Oriental 
Series, XL1I and LX- X dj. VoL I. pp- Mi -f 2 + 486; 
Vo], [I, pp. vi + 283. Baroda : Oriental Institute, 192tf 
ami 1932. Rs. 4 each. 

SUrOAKATKAS AM A ,W AVAKOVA of King S£fa&}! of Tunjore. 
Critically edited with introduction and index by 
Y'itthaiaiam Lauaram Siiastri. Oaekwad's Oriental 
Series, MX. 9| 6 r pp. xxx i + 607. Baroda : Oriental 
Institute, 1933* Rs, 11, 

The Birtoda Oriental Institute carrier <ui actively its 
excellent tusk of publishing hitherto unedited works, and, 
among some really important and much interesting material, 
includes a certain unrulier of texts, which are of no great 
value to the majority of SanskritiBts. Of the two dictionaries 
named above, the first dates from 1660 and is arranged 
by synonyms, of which according to the editor if buz the 
largest collection made by any Indian lexicographer. The 
introduction, which summarizes our knowledge of this class 
of literature, unfortunately makes no attempt to estimate 
t he value of Ke sava’s production or to investigate the maimer 
in which he has used his sources. So far as 1 can sec. it is 
an industrious compilation, exploiting his predecessors with 
care, Inst devoid of originality and adding lit lie or nothing 
to our knowledge. The editing is good and the index complete 
and accurate. 

The other lexicon* which is a little later in date + is arranged 
on the opposite principle of giving the various mcaiiings of 
each word and was presumably of use to court poets striving 
after the more recondite effects of the later iavyn, Otherwise 
it B€(?nm to lie of little importance except for the interest 
attaching to its origin. There are occasional mistakes in the 
index, but the scheme of the work makes it easy to Jind 
words* even when a wrong reference is given, 
sst, s&s, E. H. Johkstos. 
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The Persian Rivayatbor Horn Ail yah Pramarzanu Others, 
Their version with Introduction and Notes, By Kryap 
Bamanji Xusserwanji Phaeail ID] x 7}, pp. Ixviii -f 
658. Bombay ; The KR, Cama Oriental Institute, 
1939. 

This bulky volume contains an enormous mount of matter, 
but it has been put together in a deplorably clumsy and 
awkward manner and it is arranged a ml indexed in such 
ft Way that it is difficult to trace any information with regard 
to any specific point. The book purports to give primarily 
minsktiona of portions of the Persian Rivavats, eight letters 
n-nnv.-.i from Persia .it different times, containing guidance 
for Indian Zoroustrimns on points connected with their religion 
from Persian Zoroaatrians, but there is also a peat deni of 
other matter, chiefly in the form of extracts from later letters 
°f ft similar character. All these letters have been mixed tip 
in such a confusing way and they are so overlaid with endless 
and voluminous notes on [mints, relevant and irrelevant, 
that it is difficult to see the wood for the trees. The matters 
dealt with are very largely a repetition <id mmmm of 
discussions about various kinds of ceremonial impurity 
arising from childbirth, menstruation, ami other defilement*, 
and the constant prescribing of bull s urine as a means of 
purification. This flu id, either directly or under the Persian 
names of tf&Mfz and pddjfab 7 is mentioned manv hundreds of 
times. 

From the [joint of view of linguistic scholars hip there is 
very little of interest in the book apart from a list 
(pp. 630-6) of technical words used in the Rivayats, many 
of which are not to be found in ordinary Persian lexicons. 
It would seem that the author would have rendered much 
better service to scholarship if he had given the Persian texts 
of the Rivayats in full with a transition and rut down the 
explanatory note* to a minimum. His English style is very 
strange in pin re*. He write* in the introdwtitm about the 
Rivayat throwing a "glaring r light on most point* of 
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medieval Rirsi history, and in a footnote (p, 309] of the 
omnipresent gitwet km being drunk by the candidate with 
flirt naked body ,T . 

***■ B, P, Dewhurst. 


Tke Sealed of Ancient Arabia, By Raymond Philip 
D orntiERTV. Yale? Oriontul Series ; Researches, voL xix- 
9i X 7, pp. xii -p 204. New Haven : Yale University 
Pre^; London: Oxford University Press, 1932, 1 £s> 
This comparatively small book is priced in England at 
IHs,, find is certain to have a very small sale. It contains 
little or no matter of any originality, and it is only likely to 
interest a few specialists in a very limited held. The con- 
cIhsiohs arrived at. when divested of a cloud of words, really 
amount to very little. The author in bis short preface 
explains that he has used the term l * Sealant! fl instead of 
Sea-land because of evidence tlmt the designation was 
looked upon aw geographical rather than us merely descriptive, 
but this distinction seams to be purely fanciful. His con¬ 
clusion with regard to the numerous passages in the cuneiform 
text-s cited, which refer to the so-called Benin nd and the 
peninsula of Arabia. is given at p. 121. where he says that 
“the view that they overlapped is- the most plausible 
explanation ", though he proceed* to admit that ** the degree 
of overlapping cannot bo gained from data now at our 
disposal Pr + 

The extreme vagueness of the evidence may be inferred 
from the author's own words. He says (p. 156) : 11 It must 
b** admitted that these indices constitute in the main what 
ah will recognize as indirect proof T Direct demonstration 
would result if a cuneiform geographical document giving the 
boundaries of the Sc aland were available. Knowledge of 
a more [actual [$k\ character might also be in our possession 
d numerous texts of Sealand origin had been diseovered and 
deciphered. As it is, dependence must Iw? placed upon indirect 
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information of I lie type which ha-i been presented* In other 
fields of investigation such evidence b considered very 
valuable. The most may be made of it in the absence of more 
specific data.” The hist sentence *eemH extraordinarily 
naive, being tantamount to saving that in the absence of 
good evidence the value of weak evidence may justifiably be 
exaggerated. 

A suggest ion that the so-called Seuhmdera bHuenccd the 
development of Hebrew monotheism eh advanced in a very 
tentative way ami b hosed on the most slender evidence. 
This is mailc clear by the last paragraph of the Itwt (p. 191}. 
There b a strange misprint on p r IfiO, where the r " Rub'-a I - 
Kliali Lr b referred to as the LL R&V at Khali T \ 

The binding, paper, and typography of this volume are of 
excellent quality,, but it cannot l*e riuid that the content** 
are of a practical or fttiuiEiluting nature. There are no maps, , 
a rather surprising omission. 

R« P. Dewhuust. 


1. Asa am He.'eaXji s or a Histarv of Afisjim. pp. xjefi « 152. 

1930. 

2. KAMHtreAR Ruranji, or an Account of Ancient Kb mar trim. 

By Harakanta Baum a Bar! a . Sadr Amin. pp. xvni - 
152. 1930. Rs. 2,8. 

3. Tltngkhumjlv Burak ji, or a Chronicle of the Tangkhnogm 

Kings of Assam, pp, xlvUi -f 188. 1932. Rs. 2.8. 

f Asa m a fi PADYA-BrRAxjt, or a Metrical Chronicle of Assam . 

pp. hi + *m 1932. Rs, 3, 

5. Deouhai Asam Bubahje, with several shorter Chronicle 
of Assam, pp. Ixx + 222, 1932. ft*. 3, 

AH edited by S, K. Bhutan. x 6|. Assam : 
Department of Historical and Antiquarian Studies. 

The AhttaSp who entered Assam early in the thirteenth 
century* possessed an historic sense mrely found in India, 
From the commencement of their rule a continuous record 
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of important events was maintained by their DtodhtuX or 
tfilial priests. in the A helm script and language. Later on, 
when the A horns onme under the influence of Hinduism, 
similar records were made by Hindu writers in the 
Assamese language. 

About forty years ago a search was made for such records 
as |Kirt of the scheme for historical research in Assam, which 
wus drawn up by the writer of this review at the request 
of the late Rir diaries LyatL As a result, sir btwaitjis, or 
historical manuscripts. in the Ahdm tongue were found and 
translated into English : and these with eleven others in 
Assamese formed the moat important part id the material 
used for a detailed history of Assam, The original records, 
howevETp remained imprinted. 

In with a view 8 to promote further research, thi" 

tiovemment of Assam established a Department of Historical 
and Antiquarian Studies : and the five volumes enumerated 
allow are some of the first-fruits of the activities of the now 
Department, In them are published a number of works in 
ihe Assamese language by various authors. These works 
have all been edited by Professor S. K, Hbuyaii. who has 
written in English a critical introduction to each volume* 
with biographical notes regarding the authors and a brief 
indication of the nature of the contents, (in the ease of 
Xo. 4 he has given a full synopsis at the end.) 

No, 1 is an elaboration of the Chronicle of Kasinath Tamuli 
Phukau, which was published in ftibsagar in a.p. 1844, The 
author claims descent from an astrologer who came from 
Kuimiij in the latter part of the sixteenth century and was 
one of the first Hindus to obtain a high position at the 
Ahftm Court. 

No + 2 is a compilation from several manusmpta* The most 
important ts one that had already been published at Sitoagar 
in 1S53 by the American Baptist Mission, It contains an 
account of the Muhammadan invasions during the seventeenth 
century. 
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Xo. 3 is attributed to JSrinatEi But Bania. but it appears 
from the first sentence of the record that that patfettfitge 
'* caused it to be written ”, so presumably he was not himself 
the author. It purports to be a history of the Ttmgkhungiii 
dynasty, but very little is said of the first four kings of that 
line: the editor has therefore prefixed u fuller narrative 
from two other hum ujit. This work provides a good deal of 
valuable information for the years a.d, 1751 to 180(1. 

Xo, 4 contains two merries] chronicles : (a) Kill Bharat 
Huranji, by Dutirum Hajarika, covering tlie period I from the 
accession of Liira Raja in It!79 up to the mutiny , its account 
of the Burmese invasion and the establishment of British rule 
is of considerable value: and (t) Belimarar Buranji, by 
Yiivcjvar Vaidyadhipn, which commence* with Welsh's 
expedition in 17M and ends with the second Burmese invasion. 
The latter was written at the instance of the last A bom king 
and the former at that of Ids son. 

Xo. 5 contains a number of old writings. The most important 
is that which gives its name to the volume. Unlike the other 
writings in litis scries it is not an original Assamese work, 
but il revision of a translation from nn old bumfiji in thi 1 
Aliom tongue, which was made for the American Baptist 
Mission, and published in Sihtagar in its local periodical in 
A.D. 1850-3. Another important bttranji in the same volume 
was inspired by the Bur ha Coham who lie Id office in the 
troubled yearn following Mir -I urn la's invasion. 

It lias been iin;tossilih in this brief review to go into details, 
but it is hoped that enough bus been said to demonstrate 
the very useful work which is being done by the Department 
of Historical and Antiquarian Studies in Assam, atul to induce 
those who are interested in the history of Assam to fitudv 
the volumes for themselves. They reflect great credit oil 
Professor Bhuvsin, who appears to be the life and soul of 
the Department. 

9S9, 960. 961. 963. 963 


E. A. Gait, 
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BlGCRAFKirAr. ISJ»EX OF BUPJjJU&T SrKtmUlE*. By the 
“ Has hi FT Tai Ta-Tai of the Jion-ji Temple. 
9J x 7. Kyoto ; Academy of Oriental Culture* Kyoto 
Institute, 

\Xv have received from the Academy of Oriental (Ailture., 
Kyoto Institute, a critical edition of the well-known 
Lift of II slum Tstituj, entitled ^ /ft fz R # 
Ei $K life f 1 ^- The editors. Professor 1 Pineda and 
Mr. L-tsunomiyu. point out that the various texts hitherto 
published are very far Front perfect, and in preparing thisnew 
edition with Yimous readings taken from different old testa 
they have taken as the basis of this text a Korean manuscript 
of the eleventh century. In addition to the text and variants 
the editors have published a leaned introduction and m 
index of proper names. This work ought to prove invuluahle 
to future students of the fascinating life of the famous 
Buddhist pilgrim, 

im. E. Denison Ross, 


Some Turkish Tilanschiftioxs in the Light of IftREortAn 
Aspirates is Mandarin. By Bernhard Karlorex. 
Pamphlet. Reprint from the Ts ai Yuan PH Anniversary 
Volume {Supplementary VoL 1 of the Bulletin of the 
Institute of History and Philology of the Academia 
Sinica)* IOJ x 7A, pp. 12, Peipulg, J933. 

In thi' important little e.vtrm t Proh.^or Karlgreii seta 
nut to prove that the transc ription of Turkish names beginning 
with a T + Hitch a* Tegin, Tanln. and Tarkan, do not, as has 
hitherto bean aupptiM*d t indicate that, the tliinese of the 
sixth and seventh centuries heard and transcribed the initial 
T of Centra! Asia by I), but that the ehismeters employed 
really go back to an ancient alternative reading of T- for D. 
and that the * bine-se ^ £Jj is u perfect transc ription of Tegin, 
J 57. E. Denison Ross. 
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GiTA-G 6 wnn>A: Pastorale van Djajabewa, In Neder- 
lundsche verzen overgobmclit door I)r, B. FaddegoN. 
3 X 5 , pp. 192 , pis. 5 {inrinding a coloured frontispiece), 
Santpoort; Uitgeverij 0. A, Mces. 1932. Frs, 2.90 
and 3 , 90 , 

This Dutch translation of a Sanskrit poem is preceded by 
an Introduction of about 30 pages and followed by 15 pages 
of notes and a brief bibliography. The translation, which is 
in verse, rends well. Being no Sauskritist. I have not been 
able to collate it with the original, but a comparison with 
Sir Edwin Arnold's version {in Indian Poetry, Triibner k Co., 
1886) indicates that the Dutch translation is a closer rendering 
than this English one. The introduction discusses the poem 
from various point* of view and also deals with the life and 
legend of its author. 

712 C. 0. Blaobex, 


Melanges be Philologie Orientals. [See JRAS . t 1934 , 
p. 157.) 10 x lii, xvi + 230 pp.. ills, 8. Liege, Institut 
Rnpcrieur d’Hiatoire et de Littcmturea orientates de 
I'Universitt; Louvain : Tm prime rie Orientaliste Marcel 
Istas, s,n„ 228, rue de Bruxelles. 

The thanks of the Society are also due for the following 
volumes:— 

Casons or Orissax Architecture. By Nirmal Kumar 
Bose. Calcutta: H, Chatterjee, 1932, 

EiNFunRUNf: ins touryaibchk gram matisc her Abriss unt> 
AttstiEWAHLTE Texte ,\irr spraca lichen Erlauter- 
ukoex. By Johannes Friedrich. Leipzig: ,T, C. 
Hinricii. 1933. 

Native Education. Ceylon, Java, Formosa, Philippines. 
French Indu-Chixa, and British Mala v a. By Hon. 
H. A. Wyndiiam. London: CbdbmJ University Press 

1932. 

Harun ai. Ranch m. By H. S. J. Pmi.nv. London : Peter 
Davis, 1933. 
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Yoshino: Antmomh±y uf Japanese Poetry. Rhtpnr* 
jQj&nniA; L Efpr* y $xioM Fodtif/ue d&hs le Folk-Low 
JapoMis : La Forti de&iSymboks* Paris: Paul Geuthner, 

im 

Sanksiita Jain a Itielasa (A Brief Jainu History}. Vol. ii, 
pt, 1. By KAma ta Prasa]>ajI Jain a. -Surat : Digam- 
bam-jainR, 1933. 

(JnrtASt's Rifles : A History or the 4tr Battalion 6th 
Rajpcjtana Rifles. By H, G. Rawjjnsoe^ London: 
Oxford Uni verity Press, 19311 
Lkhkxds of Our Lvdv Mary . The Perpetual Virgin and her 
Mother Hanna, By Sir E. A. Wallis Bundle* London ; 
Humphrey Milford, 1933* 

One Hundred and Ten Miracles of Our Lady Maky. 
By Sir E. A. Wallis Rudoe. London : Humphrey 
Milford, im 

Sri Got frano*—Tre Man. By Swami IX 0. BhabaTL 
Calru ttn ; 3L L. Dey and Co + * 1933. 

The Teachings of Sri Gouranoa. By Swash D. C, Bmaratt. 

Calcutta : M, L. Dey and Co.. 1933* 

The Continent or Asia, By L. W. Lyi>e. London : Mac- 
mQtan and Co.. 1933. 

The Private Letter Book of Joseph Collet. By H. B. 
Bodwell: Appendix by C. E. Collet. London: Lon»- 
mam* Green and Co., 1933. 

La Bible et i/Ixm:: Clartes convkruentes. By At.ex. 

Emmanuel. Paris: G. It. Maiaonoeii™, 1933* 

Than?*actions of the Oriental Society, 1931-32. 

Three Arabic Treatises on Antmmw By Muiiamuad bin 
Umall (10th century a.il), Exciusua on the Writings 
and Date. By IL E. Stapleton and M. Hi da vat 
Husain. Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal* 
vol, xii, No. L 

Du: IiASQoEuicHTE YakamochCs ai-s urm Many Osh u. By 

E. E. Flukenz. Hamhurgische UniverritaL Nr + 4. 
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Hosl'u Bullou Morse 

H ose a Ballou Morse mi h u Canadian by birth, having 
been born at Brookfield, Nova Scotia, on 18th July, 1855, 
He was ttie oldest son of Albert David Morse and Mercy 
Debtor (Park} and mmr of a family which traced its* descent 
from MassaclniscUs ancestry of the 3655 Eight. Bur hi* 
grandfather's grandfather in 1775 was ei loyalist, who. when 
Uettrge Washington entered Boston, thought if better to 
accompany Sir William Howe to Halifax where he obtained 
a commission in the Royal Legion* 

Nearly n century later the family returned to Massachusetts, 
Albert David Morse settling in Medford in 1855. when 1 1 os* a 
was 10 years old* The father liwamr mituraliKcd as j citizen 
of the United States and the son became an American with 
him. In 1805 Hosea Morse entered the Boston Latin School, 
taking the short couw, and on graduation in June, 187*), 
obtained the Franklin medal, The brilliant intellectual 
equipment which sq marked the whole of his life waa alrvudv 
showing itself Though only 16 he proceedi^d t*> Harvard, 
and devoted tumself mainly to classics, for which he had a 
great Liking and aptitude, and in which he took a First CLnss 
(‘umiinos honored} on graduation. 

Ininiediatelv after graduation in 1871. nt the age of 19, 
ho received an appointment in the Chinese Maritime Customs 
Service. on tins recommendation* it is lielicved, of Mr. Edw ird 
B, Drew T a New Englander, who, though still quite ;> young 
inan. hud already achieved a distinguished position ns a 
Comndssioaer of Customs in that Service, and was one of 
that brilliant gmup oE young men of various nutloiuilitie* 
wiio gave Mr. (as he then was 1 ! Robert Hart such effective 
co-operation in the building up of his S#vkc, 

Tlirtn? other young Harvard graduate* went tn China 

JTWS r ATim, lt*£l4. 
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with Morse — H* F* Merrill W, F. Spinney, and C. C. Clarke- - 
of whom Mr, Merrill alone survives ; and of the many batches 
nf men from various countries who elected to serve China 
under Hart., this was surely one of the moat remarkable* They 
were all men of sterling character and good ability; all four 
served their Ml time in China and did valuable work in 
important positions; while one of them, the subject of our 
memoir, accomplished, outside his official activities, a vast 
statistical and historical work which places him in the finrt 
rank among writers upon China. 

Robert Harr soon saw that this young recruit was of 
uncommon calibre, and Morse had not been long in the 
Service before he found himself selected for sonic of tin 1 
special missions and appointments which the Inspector - 
General held in Im gift. His first three yearn were pushed in 
Shanghai, where he laid the foundations of his knowledge of 
Chinese. In 1877 he was transfer mi to Tientsin and while 
there was sent into the interior of the province on forame 
relief work, to distribute money and food in the district 
affected by the great famine of 1376-7, In 1873 he was 
appointed to the Inspectorate-General at Peking* whence he 
passed on to the London office of the Chinese Customs in 
1871L where he remained for three years. The office wins then 
under the charge of Mr. JL I>. Campbell, C.M.G., and its 
chief occupation at that time was the responsible task of 
supervising the construction of the ships btiih in England for 
the Chinese Navy which was being formed by Li Htmg-Cbang. 

It wq^ while he was in London that Morse married Annie 
Josephine Weis ford, daughter of Joseph Wdaford. 
owner, of Liverpool and New York, n devoted helpmate 
who not only accompanied him to all the dangerous places of 
hift farwr, but whose unceasing care of his health made 
possible the accomplishment, of his vast labours. 

In 1883 Morse was buck in China again and once more 
appointed to Tientsin. The Commissioner there was a 
German, Gustav Betting, one of the great figures of the 
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Chinn of his rime, and the trusted adviser of the Viceroy 
Li Htmg-chang who was the virtual ruler of the Chinese 
Empire 1 under the Empress Dowager. Moist? became 
Detring's right-hand man. and in July, l88o ? was sent on a 
special mission to Tongking to supervise the exchange of 
prisoners on the condnsion of pence with France after the 
FnmLO-Chinese war, one of China s troubles from which, 
thanks to Hart's diplomacy, she emerged comparatively 
unscathed. For this service Morse received the Chinese 
tinier of the Double Dragon. 

In the same year he was seconded from the Custom* Service 
to m the organization and management of the China 
Merchant* Steam Navigation Company, one of Li Him^- 
ebanga entcrpriscs T an officially subsidized shipping company P 
established with the object of competing with the foreign- 
owned steamer lines on the Chinese coast. 

In Morse returned to Customs duty as Deputy Com¬ 
missioner charged with the organization of the bonding 
system at Shanghai, The next year he wo* appointed 
\ s^istunr Statistical Secretory at ^Shanghai; in 1S89 Acting 
Commissi oner at Fakhob and in M12. after two years leave. 
Acting Commissioner at Tamsuh Formosa. Then came the 
Chino-Japanese war: Formosa fell to Japan as part of the 
spoils of war P and the Chinese Customs staff was withdrawn. 
An interesting account of his esperienees during this crisis 
was given by Morse in his article “ A Short-lived Republic L 
which appeared in the Ne rr Ckim Mtmew in 1919, and which 
shows, incidentally, the nerve and resource displayed bv 
him at a moment when all foreigners in Formosa stood in 
grave peril between the contending force*. 

I Its next appointment was Deputy Commissioner in the 
Shanghai Customs, and in IE96 he wa* promoted to full 
Commissioners rank and sent to Lungcliow on the Toughing 
frontier, perhaps as remote and forlorn a spot as could he 
found among Chinn’ a list of frontier j>n*ts. From here he 
went as Commissioner to PakhoL only a decree better, w hence 
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h' proceeded in 18S19 to Hankow with the special rnksion 
of opening up the province of Hunan to foreign trade. 

This long spell of unceasing work and exposure to some 
of the wor^t climates in the Far East told upon n constitutiou 
never robust, nhd from 1900 to 1902 he was away from Chum 
on leave with his health seriously shattered* He recovered 
sufficiently to return and be Commissioner in Canton in 
1903 ami ui 1904 was sent to Shanghai a^ Statistical 
Secretary. 

In that department of the [nnpeetorate-Geneml where, the 
i nide statistics of China are hhoriouafy Collated and published 
in great volumes full of vidua hie information little regarded 
even in Chinn itml luirrIlly known at all outside of it, Morse 
found Ills appropriate plate. Here was got together all that 
was to be known of the trade, with much matter hearing on 
the political and economic condition of the Chinese people 
and their commercial dealings with foreign countries. The 
study of these vast subjects offered a field entirely congenial 
to Morse's genius, and shaken in health as he was, be thre w 
himself into the work with Im accustomed ardour. During 
the focar years in which he had charge of (lie department he 
not only reformed the whole system of the arrangement and 
presentation of the statistics of Trade, hut began a whole 
series of special studies which resulted ultimately in the 
production of those great books which form almost an 
encyclopedia upon Chinese trade and government. 

These enormous labours might; well have broken u strong 
man, and with his frail physique and constant ill-health it is 
amazing that they were accomplished. In 1908, quite broken 
down, he went on leave. By Imperial Decree in 1909 he 
wle given Civil rank of the Second Class (red button), and on 
the expiration of his leave in that year he retired and settled 
in England, only to be driven to Switzerland and Germany 
in search of the relief which the doctors here were unable to 
give him. In 1910 he was given up, but in spite of this 
verdict of hia physicians he gradually recovered; not only 
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recovered, indeed, but lived for another twenty-four years 
to do much more important work. 

In 1913 he returned to England and settled at CaiuberJev, 
where he remained until his dentil. In 1917, profoundly 
affected by the war. he took out British naturalization papers 
and resumed the liritish status in which he had been borti. 
In September, 1929, he went to Brussels as expert, adviser 
to the Chinese delegation at the Financial and Economic 
Conference, and in 1922 received by Presidential Mandate the 
Order of the Chin I|o, Second Class, 

His most important works are ;— 

(Jrd edition 192J). The Trade and Admii)iittfatiou of 
China (dedicated to lib three Harvard colleagues), 
191W. The Gilds of China. 

1910. International Relations of the Chinese Em pirr, vol. L 
1918. International Relation* of the Chi flew Empire, vols, ii 
mid hi. 

I92fi !). t hrmtick'S of the. kn.-.t India Com party in Chinn. 
1635-1834, 5 vofp. 

1927. In the Days aj the Taipiurfs (an historical retrospect 
given by him to the Essex Institute. Satan. Maas,, 
UJ3.A.). 

Morse also wrote many articles in niagiuttncs and papers, 
and some pamphlets, the most notable being *' A Short-lived 
Republic’' (already referred to); "Currency in China ’’ 
(in the Journal of Bn- North Ciiirui Brandi of the Royal 
Asiatic Society); “Extraterritoriality in China" {Journal 
of Central Asian Society. 1923); ** Concessions and Settle¬ 
ments in China " {Nineteenth Century tf After, July, 1928). 
In June, 1913, he delivered an address before the Western 
Reserve University on ** The Repay men r bv the West of 
its debt to the East This brilliant paper reveals him at 
his best—in the depth and scope of his knowledge and his 
power of literary expression. 

At one time and another he served in various* extra-official 
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capacities of which two are worthy of notv. He was several 
rimi^ Secretary, and from 1904-7 he was Vice-President of 
the North Cliiiiit Brunch of Else Royal Asiatic Society. Just 
before his final departure from Shanghai he was President 
of the American Association of China, After his retirement 
he toot oil active part as a member of the Council of the 
Royal Aseptic Society in London, and was ahto on the oom- 
niirtee of the Chino Association, 

He had many Chinese honours. Ha was given the degree 
of Doctor of Lawn by the Western Reserve UniveisitYp 
Cleveland* Ohio. in 1913 ; and in 1921 Ills own university, 
Harvard* conferred on him the same honour. 

At the end of 1933 hifi health failed rapidly and he dad 
nf heart exhaustion on 13th February* 1934. A man of 
kindly disposition and winning personality, he left behind 
him many who held him in great affection. Modest and 
retiring he did nothing to advertise his achievements But 
his remarkable series nf works, the triumph of character, 
genius, and industry over difficulties, will live and speak 
for hint] and we may well behave that Canada, the Country 
of Ids birth, together with America, China, and England, the 
countries of his adoption, will all hold his memory in honour. 
* C, A, V + BowBA* 


Guy le Strange 

Bom at Hunstanton in 1864, Qny le Strange was one of 
our most distinguished members, and also one of the oldest 
bi^ connexion with the hocic’ty having been unbroken since 
I8&U, when lie was elected during the second presidency of 
tfir Henry RawliiLSOn, till his death Inst year, on 24Th Decern- 
ber 3 at Cambridge. Between 1880 and 1912, he contributed 
to the Journal many valuable articles, chiefly on .Muslim 
geography, and his Description of the province of Purs, 
translated from the Fnrsndnui of I bn a I-Balk hi. was published 
in 1912 k in the Astatic Society Scries of Monograph*. 
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Le Strange passed a good deal of his lift- abroad, first at 
friris, where he lived for a time with hie mother after leaving 
Sfiiool. and then at Florence. Ill Paris lie came under the 
influence of .Julian Mold, well-known as editor anti translator 
of the S/i(i/nuinut t who inspired him with enthusiasm for 
Persia and Persian literature; and attended the lectures of 
Stanislas t inyard on Arabic. His initiation in Orientalism 
was followed hv a visit to Persia. He spent three yours 
(1877-80) tn making himself familiar with the country 
and its people, and mastering the language. The immediate 
result whs an inviting little hook, in which W. H. D. Haggard 
collaborated—the text, with translation, vocabulary, and 
notes, of n modem Persian play, the of hn>k\tr<U>. 

As always, he writes with natural case and force, and tin? 
notes fire not without characteristic touches of raev humour, 
e.g. on the word fatrmh : " there is no name in English for 

u servant who is at the same time * housemaid T and 
executionerY’ After this excursion into the lighter side 
of Persian life. Le Strange settled down to work on ids 
favourite subject. To his original and eminently practical 
mind it. soon ijecame dear that " if Moslem history is ever 
to ill- made interesting, and indeed to be rightly understood, 
the historical geography of the nearer East during the Middle 
Ages must he thoroughly worked out The extent, value, 
and interest of his contribution to a complete survey of the 
immense field earned for him a European reputation, and 
aw so evident that his own estimate of it us " a first attempt " 
must appear excess* vdy modest. 

Large gaps, of course, remain for future research, und the 
author does not profess to give full details of all the groim ! 
he Ihls covered; hut within these limits no one taking a 
broad view of his work can fall to admire either the soiiditv 
of its learning or the sagacity of its conclusions or the 
literary skill shown in its composition. Only three jlooks 
indispensable to students of Islam need ho mentioned here ; 
Pak*ti>v th Madam ( 1830 ), Baghdad during t/o 
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Ahbasui Caliphate (1900), and Tin-' Lands i tf the Emten* 
f.V iliphute (1905). 

Le Strange bud lung been troubled with weak sight, amt 
from 1912 forward he wo a on the verge of total blindness. 
Nevertheless* he continued to read and write under difficulties 
which most men would have found insuperable. Hts 
Cambridge friends could he pretty sure of meeting him any 
morning in the \ biiversity Library and bung entertained 
with some pungent sally or lively conversation. He busied 
himself with Spanish and published translations from that 
language -Goasalesfi de Clavipa Embnmff fo Tamerlane and 
the Bd&done* of Don Juan of Persia; also a ftdootdou of 
ballads* With his old friend and colleague, E. G, Browne, 
who was the main cause of his settling in Cambridge, he took 
an active part in the affairs of the Gibb Memorial Trust, 
mid its publications include several volumes edited by him. 
If. in editing and translating, he Honieriuies paid more atten¬ 
tion to mutter than to form and committed faults which an 
exact philologist might have escaped, these ware only Ehe 
small defects of great qualities* AH who knew him will 
endorse the tribute in The Timet obituary notice from one 
of those who knew him best - * 4 He was the kindest as id 
most generous of men ; he loved veiling folk as well us his 
peers* and he was never without a gratuitous pupil, old nr 
young, in Persian* Arabic, or Spanish/' It may be added 
that when his flight failed* he offered many rare hooka in 
his library to friends, at absurdly low prices Hxed by himaclf. 
The present writer acquired a sumptuously bound copy of 
Turner-Macau's Shahtuhrui, which bears the inscription, 

Lb le Strange. Jan. IS75. Paris/* Thai date marks the 
beginning of sixty years' work carried on with tireleas energy 
and indomitable courage. 


2 . 


R. A, Nicholson. 
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Sir Anthony Sherley 

ihi I2lti October, IMS,, £ir Denison Rosa, Director of the 
School oF Oriental Studies of the University of London, gave 
;i lecture 1 at. the rooms of e ho Society on J ’ Sir \nthony Sherley 
and his Persian Adventure ?p . 

It was at Wistou, in Sussex, that the three Sherley 
brothers, Thomas, Anthony, and Robert, were bom and prow 
up. They were t in- sons of old Sir Thomas Sherley, who spent 
most of hi* life in r rouble situ I some of it in jail. I am mainly 
concerned with the second son, Anthony, who was bora in 
1Mp5 ( and who had many adventures in the low countries 
before his journey to Persia. 

It was, in the Hrst instance, a matter of pure accident, 
Anthony had been sent by the Earl of Essex, who was his 
cousin by marriage, to help Don Oaarp d’Este. of Ferrara* 
against the Pope, who laid claim to the Prineipality. He 
travelled overland with a party of men and Kok rt, but on 
reaching Venice they learned that the Duke hud submitted 
to the Pope and that consequently thvir services would not he 
required. Anthony thereupon reported to the Earl of Essex 
what had happened, bat the latter was not willing that he 
should come buck to England 4i and turn snob voice as was 
raised at his going to nothing, and proposed to him (after 
a small relation which Antbonv made to him from Venice) to 
voyage to Persia, grounding it up on two points: lirst. to 
endeavour to prevail upon the King of Persia to unite w ith the 
Christian Princes against the Turks; second to establish 
a commercial intercourse between England and the East ”, 
One object was. as it were, pious, and the other mercenary. 
Anthony's interest in Persia had no doubt been aroused by 
Intercourse with Persians hr met in Venice. 

Before following the party to Persia I would like to explain 
aa briefly as possible the political situation in that country. 
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The rise of the Safavi dynasty had led to the revival of the 
glories nl Persiu T Much eis ahe hud net known since prc-lstamie 
day^i atid r under the Great Shall IsnuVil, she again became a 
nation and her borders became co-&xtcnsive with those of the 
Itreat Sasanums. Towards the cad of the sixteenth century, 
however, the Turks began to invade Northern Persia and by 
the time Shah 'Abbas carne to the throne in 15H7 she bad been 
deprived of most of Armenia and Georgia and of many 
important towns Jike Ardebil and Tabriz, It wa$ p no doubt, 
the urgent drain? of Shah ‘Abbas, on his accession to the 
throne, to recover this lost temtojy, but, as Persia bid just 
emerged from a period of anarchy, he had felt he could not 
vet cope with the Turks, whilst the Turks on their side were 
very anxious to make peace because, at this juncture, the 
Emperor Rudolph I j waa attacking them in ITungarv, and 
the Turks were never able to wage war successfully in both 
*piurtcF$ at once. In 1590, therefore, peace had been concluded 
\ritlt the Turks, by which each side retained what il held, that 
is to Hay, the Turks held a good deal of what was naturally 
Persian territory. 

From 1 -j 90 to 1598 1 Abbas, relieved from the pressure of the 
Ottomans, devoted Ins attention to the consolidation of what 
remained of hb kingdom, arid to warding off the invasions of 
tiie Uzbegs into KJumisan. Not until April, 1588* was he ulilr 
to crush hia elusive enemy It was on his return from this 
victorious campaign in December. 1538, that lie met iu 
Qazvin Anthony and Kobert Sherlcy, whom we left in Venice. 

I he Sherleys and their juirty hail travelled by sea to Antioch r 
by way of Aleppo down the Euphrates to Baghdad, and from 
Baghdad into Persia via Qap--i-Sliiifn ami Krm mrmh S b , 

George Mamvaring, one of the party, mokes an interesting 
allusion to coffee, which was then unknown in England. He 
says: "they have a certain kind of drink which thev call 
coffee, it is made of an Italian seed : they drink ii 
extreme hot; it is nothing toothsome, nor hath anv good 
smell, hut is very wholesome/* 
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Qn the night following the Shah's arrival the Sherleys were 
invited by His Majesty to a banquet. Shah 1 Abbas was 
evidently much pleased with his new visitors on purely 
personal grotto da; for they had no ervilent inis of any kind . 
We are told incidentally that the jjarty included a cannon 
founder, and that Anthony showed the Shah a book on 
Fortification in which he was much interested. We arc also 
told that the Shorleys gave great impetus to warlike affairs m 
Persia and instructed the Persian* in the use of artillery 
and of Infantry. The statement is interesting but I have not 
been able to trace any genuine account of their having 
introduced artillery. Pietro della Valle* in a letter from 
Persia dated May. itJUi, tell* us that there were four divisions 
of soldiery in Persia : " the Ftizikers, the King’s slaves, the 
Kizilbashb, and the Curchis* The Fmblecrs are a modem 
institution at the recommendation of Sir Anthony Slierley, 
an Englishman.” During the stay of the party in Quzviu 
Anthony bid Sjtreti created a Mfrat of the Persian kingdom* 
and Shah 'Abbas always spoke to him m Mlrza Antonio. 

Tb-v accompanied the ^!mh to Ispahan, which they reached 
in January. 159b Here the >hfdi talked with Anthony almost 
daily, and a very full account is given by Anthony himself 
of the arguments he employed in persuading “Abbas to scud 
an embassy to the Christian princes, of the willing car * Abbas 
lent to his words, and of the viziers who agreed with him, 
and of thoee who were bitterly opposed. This commission 
Anthony, no doubt, designed for himself, but he made no 
allusion to the fact. The unfriendly viziers, however, saw 
through this scheme, and said that the proposal was the 
artful device of n needy Adventurer—a charge which was 
extraordinarily near the truth. 

The account written by Anthony himself of his stay in 
Persia anil known ns Ids Relntitm was publisher! in 1GI3, 
and Itels never since been republished, although ii was 
siramarized by Pnrchas. According to this account Anthony 
derived nil hi* historical information from Shah ‘Abbas 
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himself, and though it is quite likely that a man so deeply 
interested in polities as Anthony undoubtedly was would 
tut ve sought information on all lint ids, we may presume that 
Ids historical matter was derived in the main from the Grand 
Soplu hi m self, and that it represents the history of the period 
aii the chief protagonist felt it should lie told. In manv cases 
his names and facts are in great disorder. 

Alter much discing ion the Shall finally arranged to send 
Sherley in the Embassy to Christendom. 

As soon as this had been decided, a feast was held in 
a great garden of more than two miles 1 compass, which lusted 
thirty days vontmiiutialy. It was during this feast that the 
August Lilian Friar Nicholas, who was returning from India 
to Rome. begged to be one of the party proceeding overland 
to Europe. Time will not permit me to tell the story of the 
disagreements which arose between this Portuguese friar 
and Anthony. Anthony himself suggested that he should 
lie accompanied by ft Persian colleague with almost equal 
status to himself, and an officer of the Shah's bodyguard 
named Husayn All Beg was chosen, who tamed out to be a 
second thorn in the flesh to Anthony on his mission. 

The party left Ispahan at the end of April. 115519, Hubert 
Shcrley being left behind as a hostage. 1 can only give a brief 
outline of Anthony’s subsequent adventures, the full account 
is given in my book- 1 They t rave licit by Bragin in order to 
avoid passing through the Ottoman Empire, via GTlan* the 
t aspirin. Astr akhan j the Volga, ami Nijni-Novgorod, arriving 
nf Moscow six months after their departure from Ispahan. 
Anthony had great trouble with Friar Nicholas and according 
to one writer attempted, on one occasion, to drown him in 
the Volga | Anthony himself was badly treated and, while 
in Moscow, was apparently kept more or leas a prisoner by 
Boris OudonoY, However, a formal inquiry (in the course 
of which Anthony boxed the Friar's ears) resulted in Anthony 
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being better treats, while the Friar was imprisoned and 
eventually put to death. 

The party then proceeded to Archangel and after a stormy 
voyage in the North Sea put into Stade in the estuary of the 
Elbe, whence they proceeded to Kindest on the We&er, which 
they reached some time in August and where they were 
lavishly entertained by the Landgrave Maurice of Hesse - 
CasseL The embassy then passed on and arrived at Prague 
on llth October, where they had a great welcome and were 
granted an audience by the Emperor Rudolph II, They 
eventually left Prague op nth February. HiOl, on their way to 
Rome. Throughout the journey from Ispahan Anthony anti 
the Persian AmboAHudor had disputed as to their precedence, 
and at Siena a fresh quarrel arose, as a result of which thi-y 
were granted separate audiences by the Fop/. Clement VIIL 

Anthony, however,, abandoned the embassy and fur resigns 
which are somewhat obscure, flcul to Venice at the end of July. 
In Venice be became involved in Intrigues against his Sovereign 
and whs ultimately arrested and imprisoned on “! fctli March, 
1G03 j to be released on llth May, after the access ion of 
James I. Anthony woe now without employment. He stayed 
in Venice for several months, during which time lie did 
his best to restore himself to favour in Fug]and by reporting 
Jesuit plots against the English throne, but he never returned 
to his own country. At the end of the year, for reasons 
unknown, he was ordered to leave the Venetian State on pain 
of death. 

In 1604 Anthony was in Ferrara, and later in Messina, 
living as a pensioner of the King of Spain. In June, 1605, he 
was invited by Rudolph EE to go to Progue* and in the 
autumn of that year was employed by the Emperor on a 
mission to Morocco* with the object of upholding the Sa'dian 
Sharif against Ms brothers and of driving the Turks out of 
Algiers and Tunis. He was obliged, on account of a terrific 
storm, to dinembeirk at Alicante and travelled through Spain 
via Mail rid to Cadiz, whence he sailed. But he then met with 
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an even greater storm, and eventually arrived in Salfi on 2nd 
ffrtdben He apparently spent nine months in Morocco, 
during which time he accomplished very little beyond gaining 
a somewhat doubtful reputation on account of his luxurious 
wa v of living and lavish hospitality. Anthony next proceeded 
to Lisbon, which he reached in September, ]606 T in order to 
collect the repayment of two Portuguese prisoners whom he 
had ran coined in Marrakesh. Those ungrateful gentlemen, 
however, not Only refused to pay. hut. as Anthony wrote : 
*" persecute me as much as they dure and can, with all the vile 
usage that cun bo devised/' Anthony thereupon crossed into 
Spain to lay his complaint before Philip ML and apparently 
ingratiated himself with the King that in March. 1607 h he 
was made General of the Mediterranean Seas, ami left for 
Naples to take up his duties in May of that year, leaving 
behind, as was his custom, innumerable debts. 

Needless to say, Anthony was no more successful aa mi 
Admiral than as an Ambassador, and in Hips he was deprived 
of his commission. From this date till his death, in or about 
1636, he remained a pensioner of the King of Spain, and was 
continually involved in one wild scheme after the other. 
In HU 1 his brother Robert visited Spain in the role of Persian 
Ambassador and Anthony, disliking his brother's negotiations 
with England, was party to a shameful plot to prevent hm 
leaving Spain, The plot failed, how ever, and Robert left in June, 
taking with him, incidentally, the manuscript of Anthony’s 
Relation, In 1GJ7 Robert again came to Spain oh Persian 
Ambassador, and stayed for five yearn. Anthony at thin 
time was very poor, nince most of his small pension won 
appropriated in order to go towards the paying of his debts, 
but he had apparently not given up hop of one clay being 
employed in one or other of his Adbcmcfi* He was on bad 
terms with his brother, to whom he must have been a great 
embarrassment. There are two political treatises in Spanish 
written by him, one in 1682 and the other in 1625, which go 
to show that lie must have taken great pains in order to 


ingratiate himself with the State. The lost reference to him 
we know of states briefly that in 1636 he was living! in Spain 
in the seclusion o! private life : he was at this time 71. and 
it in probable that the enreer of this remarkable man was 
brought to a close soon after that date. 
i . 


The Houston Flights over Mount Everest 

On 8th March, 1934, Colonel Stewart Blacker gave a lecture 
before the Society on the Flights over Mount Everest 
ttud the surrounding massifs carried out by the Houston- 
Kvercat Expedition. 

The technical difficulties. which bad to la- overcome to 
enable a pilot and an observer with cameras to function 
efficiently at 33,GOil feet above mean sea-level, were vast and 
various: the observer must be entirely enclosed and both 
must be suitably wanned to protect them against the terrible 
cold and provided with heated oxygen sets to counteract the 
ratified atmosphere, while the whole photographic outfit had 
also to be wanned specially in order to keep the parts from 
being sealed up with ice. For celluloid film, if frozen, becomes 
brittle and Him to pieces when bent. Even the spare magazines 
for the cameras hud to be electrically heated. Unless the 
oxygen sets were warmed, the gas would freeze solid in the 
tiny supply orifices and the crew would lose consciousness in a 
few seconds. To produce these heati i ig a rra ngen icnts a d yu umo 
was necessary aud it had to be driven by u gearing from the 
engine as the usual wind mil I method was impossible at those 
altitudes. Battery accumulators, too. have a way of giving no 
current in great cold, so special arrangements had to he made 
to warm them also, To heat the thick dot lues of the crews, 
the current had to go through two heated suits, two pairs 
of boots and gloves, and even through both pairs of goggles. 

At first sight this height of 33,00(1 feet would seem to afford 
a fair margin above the summit. Closer investigation indicated 
that, to combat certain likely conditions of the atmosphere 
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round the peaks. it would be imperative to allow another 
2,000 feet. These adverse conditions might prevail owing to 
temporarily thin and tenuous air mid the powerful overfall 
or downdraft of wind on ihc leeward side of the summit. 

After the careful packing up T the journey, mid subsequent 
unpacking and assembling of the multitudinous machine* 
and parts, the first misfortune was sustained xit Alin ha bod. 
A sudden storm flro&* during the night mid wind travelling 
at 80 nnp.lu tore down trees und buildings and plunged thecitv 
in darkness We found that the graceful aero pin ire Imd been 
lifted bodily high into the air + despite its thick mooring iope^ 
and huge concrete mooring blocks, and returned to the earth 
o crumpled wreck, All the difficulties of preparation, how¬ 
ever, were overcome thanks to the generosity of Lady 
Houston. 

At the first trial flight at feet the heating in some 

of the suit? was found to be loo great. This was due to the 
fact that the upper air at Karachi is some 20 degree centigrade 
warmer than in England during the previous month, which 
wau contrary to expectation* A meteorological bureau was 
arranged to give us two reports daily, the information from 
Pumcfl and Darjeeling was collated at Calcutta, and the results 
were efficient and accurate. It was noticed with a certain 
amount of alarm that the wind velocities at a height of almut 
2o.tf)0 feet were of the nature of some 70 m.p.h. 

When nil was ready even to an advance landing ground in 
case of accidents, we had to wait on the weather. If the wind 
speed seemed promising, the mountaicis would be covered with 
doud a circumstance naturally fatal to photograph w We 
could not even afford to have the valleys in the southern slopes 
of the mountain cloud-lilled, because this would cause a gap 
in the continuity of the nil-important atrip of air-survey 
photography which were the essence of the expedition's work. 
As the cloud caps melt away and the tops begin to stand out 
clearly, the wind speed invariably seems to rise. Every 
morning one of the r Moths pp went up to a few thousand feet. 
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At this height the three great mountains, Kinuhinjmiga, 
Everest, ami Mukatu were always dearly visible and it could 
be seen to what extent they were free of cloud. 

One memorable Friday and Saturday it was noticed that, 
though the wind reports still gave high figures, the velocities 
were diminishing. On Sunday 1 the speeds had lessened con¬ 
siderably. We could scarcely sleep for anxiety The evening 
telegram foretold a stall further drop. Would it be borne 
out in the morning ? Would the clouds have gathered or 
would the winds begin to increase again ? We decided that 
we must take the risk of flying in a much higher wind than 
we had originally contemplated and just watch the fuel 
consumption very carefully. 

Then came Monday and the astrologers declared it to be 
an auspicious day. The " Moth " reported the mountain to 
be crystal dear. The wind was only 57 m.p.h, at our flying 
height. So the long waited for moment had Come and we 
were up. t found myself in an ecstncy: it was like going 
"over the top' 1 . When I came to myself I busied myself 
with the voltmeter, the heating arrangements, and all the 
other necessary gadgets for enabling u s to carry out our 
objective, 

Kow there was leisure to look about. In front was the 
llflliabharat Range, flanking the frontier of Nepal. Behind 
was our supporting aeroplane, seemingly motionless against 
the blue. Suddenly, 80 mileB to the east we saw a tiny, snowy 
crest above the purple horizon : Kinchinjimga with her cloud 
veil flowing from her crest, A moment later Everest herself, 
flanked by the snowy pyramid of Makalli. I worked ban] 
with slide, shutter, and exposure lever to record their beauties. 
Meanwhile the big vertical camera was working steadily by 
itself. Soon other more distant peaks peeped over the shoulder 
of Everest. By some trick of vision they seemed even higher 
than the great mountain itself. 

Then we were flying above and along the crest, of the 
ClmmlfliLg Ridge, which runs almost up to the mountain 
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from the south, am 1 the altimeter registered 32,000 feet. 
But os we passed over the end of the ridge l felt the aeroplane 
sink rapidly beneath my feet. We had lost a good many 
hundred feet in a few seconds. Happily our good engine 
made up for the loss. Towering before us were Lh&tse and 
upconquered Everest, so immense in front of us that 
it seemed that we could scarcely clear the summit. Up 
and on we went and then the amazing, immaculate crest 
flashed past below us, I looked through the open floor and 
saw what no man had seen since time began. I was spellbound 
till another great overfall of winds wired the machine, which 
swooped down 1*800 or 2,000 feet in a second or two. The 
pilot turned her at once into the wind and for Some time we 
battled against the icy blast and the downfall combined till 
we gradually made height again mid returned to our course. 

As we came over the topmost peak we passed through 
the famous plume, that awesome, mileadong white streamer 
which men see and marvel at 2W miles away. Huge flakes 
of ice rattled round the cockpit with such force as to break 
one of its windows. The pilot turned our machine in big 
curves so that I could take a rapid succession of oblique 
pictures of those stupendous ice-cliffs, Then we rame over 
the white pyramid of Jlnkulu, which is joined to Everest, 
by that grim knife-edge. 

One or two more turns and we were forced to turn buck, 
since We dared not hum too much fuel on the outward journey. 
Our mind a were still amazed by the vision we had looked on 
when we landed at Lalhnlu, w T herc our joy at our wonderful 
good fortune was marred by a piece of bad luck. It was 
found that dust and haze had obscured the lower hills and 
that, instead of the complete and perfect overlapping strips 
which our vertical camera should have produc:ed T the results, 
were scrappy and disjointed. However* thirty-five of the 
oblique pictures had turned out admirably, One showed the 
very crest itself a few hundred feet away as we swooped down 
over it. But we felt that it was imperative at aft risks to make 
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another attempt to secure that which was waited for by the 
scientific world. 

This second attempt, albeit in the face of a 110 m.p.h, wind, 
found the fates propitious, as the wind stream, though terrilic. 
was steady. The machine circled serenely and 1 photograph ed 
incessantly, striving to remember the gaps of the first flight 
and make them good, 

When we returned the second time we spent an anxious 
hour while the films and photographs were developed and 
then we found that the cameras were victorious and Mount 
Everest had capitulated to the assaults of science and 
ingenuity. 

Notices 

THE INDIAN ANTlgUAHY 

We have to record, with regret, that the well-known journal 
of Oriental research, the Indian A>itiytuiry r has ceased publica¬ 
tion with effect from December last. 

The Indian Antiquary was started in January', 1872, as a 
monthly journal of Oriental research of comprehensive scope 
by the bte Dr. J. Burgess at his own risk. Under his aide 
editorship and helped by contribut ions from a brilliant band of 
Oriental scholars, among whom may be mentioned G, Bidder, 
J. F. Fleet, E. Hulbssch, F, Kiel horn, Sir If. G, Bhandarksr. 
Bhngnvanhil Indraji, Sir G. A. Grierson, Sir A. Cunningham, 
J. Muir, A. F. If. Hoerate, Sir H. Yule, and J. W. McCriutlJe, 
it rapidly became the premier research journal in India. 
Owing to failing eyesight. Dr. Burgees had to give up the 
work, and in 1S85 it was taken over by Dr. J. F, Fleet and 
Sir K. C. (then Captain R. Cj Temple, lit. On the retire¬ 
ment of Dr. Fleet in 1S92, Sir K. C, Temple carried on (he 
jounial as sole proprietor and editor until 1924. when he 
formed a company (the Indian Antiquary, Ltd.) and entered 
into art agreement with the Royal Anthropological Institute, 
by which the latter assumed responsibility for the journal 
on certain terms. 
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From 19JI onwards Sir It. Temple was assisted by joint 
editors, namely, Professor D. H, Blmndarkar (1911-1922 
and 1928-1933), Mr. S. M, Edwardes (1923-6), Professor 
S, K. Aiyangar (1923-1933), and Mr, C, E. A. W. Oldham 
(1927-1933), who took the place of Sir ft. Temple when the 
latter died in March, 1931* 

Sir It. C* Temple had been associated with the journal 
for fifty-two years, for forty-six of which, ns proprietor and 
chief editor, he devoted himself (and his purse) whole¬ 
heartedly and untiringly to its interests. 

The sixty-two volumes of the Indian Antiquary are a store¬ 
house of important research work in nil bronchos of Oriental 
study, more especially in the subjects of epigraphy, 
archa*ology r numismatics, history and historical geography, 
folklore, and comparative religion, the papers having been 
contributed by many of the most eminent authorities in 
these subjects. Particular mention should be made of the 
invaluable epigraphies) material published by it for many 
years, from the peas of the greatest Oriental epigraphists 
(among those named above), which may lie said to have laid 
a solid foundation for the systematic and scientific repro¬ 
duction of these precious records on stone and copper. 

For several years it was almost the sole medium in India 
for the publication of these epigraphs, till in 1888 the Govern¬ 
ment of India resolved to reproduce the inscriptions under 
their own official agenev* 

In 1892 an agreement was made under which the Govern¬ 
ment journal, Epigraphia Indica, was published on the basis 
established by the Indian Antiquury as an official quarter!v 
supplement to that, journal. This arrangement Listed until 
1920, since when the Epigmphia Indiet t has been published 
separately under the editorship of the Government 
Epigraphist, subordinate to the Imperial Archinological 
Department. The withdrawal of this epigmphical matter 
^ 4 serious blow to thfi journal. 

In addition to this loss, the changed conditions in India, 
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combined with the foundation of other journals devoted to 
the same or similar subjects, a large number of which have 
been started in different Provinces and States during the 
last two decades, had been steadily weakening the financial 
position of the journal. 

The economic depression and the necessity for retrenchment 
imposed upon institutions and individuals involved further 
falling off in sulkseriptions, and the outlook became so 
unfavourable that in 1932 the R.A, Institute decided to 
terminate the agreement under which it. had financial 
responsibility. In order to work off all matter accepted for 
print, this responsibility was undertaken by Mr. Oldham 
for one year longer (1933), when the Company was regretfully 
compelled to close down publication of the journal. 

A leaflet regarding the volumes still available is inserted in 
tills issue. 


Attention is drawn to Rule 97, concerning the borrowing 
of books from the L ibrtiry for the purposes other than review : 
“ In no case shall a book be retained for a longer period than 
six months." Members desiring the use of books for a lunger 
period must return them to the Librarian for examination 
at the expiration of that time with a suitable request. Should 
the book not be required it will be returned to the holder. 


The annual List of Members will be published in the 
Journal for July. Members who wish to make any alterations 
b name, stylo, or address, must send the fully -corrected entry 
so as to reach the Secretary by 1st June. 


The quarterly biitulers of the Journal are forwarded to 
Subscribers about 11th January, April. July, and October 
respectively. Should a volume not be received within a 
reasonable time after the prescribed date, notification should 
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Im? stem to the Secretory a* early us possible, hut. at any rate, 
by the en<] of the quarter concerned* Should such notice 
not be received by the Secretary within six months of the 
first day of the quarter for which the volume has been issued, 
the onus cannot- he admitted, nod the volume cannot be 
replaced free of charge. 


In accordance with Rule 9U K the Library wjlJ be closed for 
cleaning ami repairs throughout the month of August. 


Authors of articles in the Joubkal who desire more than 
the twenty off-prints which arc supplied gratis> are requested 
to apply to the Secretary before publication. The cost of 
the extra copies varies in accordance with the length of the 
article and in the number of plates. 
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National Appeal lor tlie Purchase of the 
Sinai JV£a nil script ol tlie I3i Lie for tlie 

British Musetmi 

"TTLE support of all who are interested in the establishment of the 
correct text of the Bible is invoked by the Trustees of Lbe British 
Museum, who have the opportunity of purchasing for the National 
Collection, the famous manuscript known as the Codex Sinaitiem* 

Written in the fourth century after Christ this is one of two oldest 
MSS, of the text of the old and New Testaments, the other being in 
the Vatican. Apart from its historic interest, it is one of the most 
wonderful monuments of the art of wiiting that have come down 

tO US, 

In the eyes of ail competent fudges, the genuineness of this MS. 
is beyond suspicion, and the doubt which has been suggested as to 
the title of the vendors is also without foundation. The price agreed 
upon h less than half what was originally asked and less than that paid 
for a single Renaissance picture. 

It is unnecessary to point out the desirability of acquiring this 
MS, which is now on view? at the British Museum, Pictorial Girds 
(2d. each), full size facsimiles of an opening (is. each), and a descriptive 
pamphlet with three illustrations (5d. each) can be obtained from the 
Museum. 

The Trustees appeal 10 the generosity of the Public and will welcome 
and duly acknowledge any contributions, however small, which should 
be sent as soon as possible to The Director, British Museum, London, 
W.C, i + 

A convenient form 10 accompany any donation is printed below. 


*-•» • — .. ’ 


- 1934. 

To the Director, British Museum, London, IV.C. i. 

To the Westminster Bank, Ltd., 214 High Halbom, London , W.C. 1. 

(ClftU MU l/tkhmf nf these juJdxnvcf il EtDE uud ) 

I enclose the sum o f, _ towards the purchase for the 

British Museum of ike Sinai Bible Manuscript. 


(Ip kntoct letimj 


Signature and title . 


n 

< > 

3 : 

* > 

it 

< * 

it 
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India. A Collection of Treaties, engagetnents, and Sanud* 
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Tibetan Documents concerning Chinese 
Turkestan. VII : Government and Social 
Conditions. 

B. Documents (4, Travel and animals; 5, Objects 
and presents; 6, Burial and mourning and other 
ceremonial: 7, Medicine; 8, Law: 9, Writing 
and letters}. 

By F. W. THOMAS. 

(Caniimud from p. 232.} 

4. Travel and Animals 
(g) Travel 

49. M.L i< 30 {wood, c. !0 X 2’5 cm,, broken away at r. ; 
1]. 2 recto + 3 mo, of ueii|; ( cursive Jiw-cai* script)* 

[A 1] [* ] [ : | Sa . cu . pbo , iia . gcu_[A 2] klial . 

bon . bu . rgyab . cha . sga . daft . chafe] . . , [B 1] grig | 

myi. gsum . gyi. stla , bn . gei- [B 2] do . htsbal , bahi. 

thaft . du . brtsis . te . phye , khal . phyc , . . [B 3] 5i . su . 
gnia , la ] pbo . Bar . mcW »ba j b . . ,. 

“ envoy . . , load, ass with back saddle . . . one. 
For three men. reckoning at the rate of two .,. required for 
one month . , . flour, twenty-two loads, {less] one-half; 
going as envoys ...” 

For another despatch to the Sa-cn region (Kva-cu), with 
orders as to rations cm route, see supra, 1927, pp. 819-20. 

60. M. Tagil, b. i, 002 (wood, c. 30 x 1 * 15 cm,, nearly 
complete; U, i (A), large band 4- 1 (B) somewhat smaller 
+ 1 ( C )f ^go 1*) smaller at r. + (D) 1 at l, large, + 2 at r., 
smaller, of squarish dbu-can script). 

JaAS_ jfly 1934 T 
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[A] >* [ : | nas . khal : bdun * [ten] , rtsa ; LVa . dau . dar ; 
vug : stofs » ri'iul : srai'i t dgu ; brgya . dan - gser - sran : drug * 
brgya : mu[f] . « . 

[CJ [da* ?] : [ gjnand ?] gyi * [men] [tog ?] , dan * pyin * 
clan . [mfiller AafflfI ^ j : | las : kyi . [tliahjs j na : rtsc : 
rje : hog : dpoa : Ju : lasteair] : dc : yi j ge * zniis 1 : Jjstadd 
to : Rlflft . Khyi : tsa : nan : ry* : pho : Stagu : gafiBaa : gran.: 
mkhan r nai'i . [d]u J * * . 

[B] + , h [Khrom 1] bier, , n - nia : [brid "{] . [ms , ni] : 
Scha : mye 2 Schu ; flu* mkhan . ni . Brgyal ; brig* . myi . 
ni . [Xa . slejbs : rua . ni : Hgra : hud (liar ?) , rad . mkhuu , 
ni . Lan * skyes *. myth * ni : Mad * don . itm J ms # ni . 
0brO * . mklian : ni ; * * , [afiorc bad . rad , mkhan ] gran : 
dar : [dod] 

[D] * B * [sum *?] : gkm . [*A ?] . —o . [Itea . do : 
nineii . Sregs : Kbu : In : stan J Dar ■ Legs : la : hpan | tha : 
bii : [pyab ?] , [Gaahi ?] , glan . lm : mal : [hpon h Pjijo . 
rma | sa : rig | Kma : [lod :] ’Art : Lnag ; biag ; r (mm ?) . r , 
[Abvw Hne} * | : | kby[i] . h[i] . ][o] . la j BzaH , [IJo|r . 
gyi i scfe : Bbyen . Lega T [kheii ■]. Sir* . San . [to] . man : du : 
Ht^ald : pa : hi : taho : gsah . mail (dan ? nnaii ?} , dgor , 
daii . rtofce (il) . dgor 7 

[A] Barley r loads seventy-five; and silk, rolto one 
thousand ; silver, ouueea nine hundred ; gold, ounces rsjc 
hundred ; oil * * . 

[CJ . * . and . , , and medicinal flowers (?) and felt. An 
regamto arrangement ol work : being sent to the chief + mi 
copper letters wero sent; Klait Byi-tea^ among 
the accountants of the Interior ^linister at the residence of 
yta-gu-gaus _ s , 

[BJ * * . [KJirom ?] bfer . , # ma-brid . * , Race, Sclm; 

name Sclrn (?) ■ guklo y BrgyoJ-bziga; man (or read ; myin 

1 f I Or mijl 

* A below imtr * Iffoty f 

1 rfpyr iine. U£i dor the pri-vicm* dgor. 


1 Ik-Jow l\m+ 

* i&m f 
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** nurnc M ?) fJn-skbs : race, Mgra-har. Caravan-leader Lan¬ 
sky es; name Mad Don rtsc ; race, Hbre ; master . . . 

[D| . * > sum ; gin n . , . Do-iilnen, Sregs Khudu-stah ; 
banner-bearer (dur ?), Legs-ls-hpan ; quartermaster (tka- 
b ii ?) ■ + ■; bedding-man* Fbo-rma; guide, Kiua-lod, "An 
Lnag-lnog. . „ . 

Dog year: on the occasion of Dbyen Legs-thon{?) jading 
in quantity to SiiVitfin, secret private property find - . . 
property . * . Jj 

The account of the large caravan, conveying barley, silt, 
silver, gold, oil, flowers, felt, etc., is unfortunately in part 
imperfect or illegible : the order of the sides A, C, B> D Ia t 
however, evident. The caravan officials i delude a leader 
( a banner-bearer (dor), a qunrtermiister (? tfta- 
frij, recurs in 3J r T P a r iii. £i08) p a bedding-man (rfutl-hpluyn} t 
a guide (sa-rig and ^a-mftfain), and others. The gmn-mhhan 
[—■ gmh-mkhtm M accountant ” l) may dot have been of the 
company. * >n hog-dpon and miWje-}** pec su]im+ ScJta, Hgm- 
httd (1), and Hbre seem to be unknown. On Sta-gu gaits, *§ih- 
licm. and the Good Hor +F regiment, see mpra, The district 
Sreg[s) is mentioned in MX xxi, & ansi in a Biah-hgtfur 
colophon (Beckli, f>, 84), 

51. M» T&gh- a. iv, 0065 (wood, e. 18 5 x 1-5-2 cm rF 
complete, a rather rough piece, with a knot bole, not planed ; 
hole for string at l and r,; II. 1 redo + 1 verso of cursive 
dbu-can script). 

[A] ; ad . bor . bahi . pho . tabes . brgyad ■ gyi * 1U , 

ma , spam 1 na . hpbar . ma . meb J [B] Stag * ri . [kkra] . 
bor * mchis . nia . thag , du . hsgyald - pa . lags a 

“ Missive arrived on the eight Ii of the male (jjAo) intercalary 
month, a fine day* On arriving at Stag-ri Khra-bo have 
immediately escorted it.” 

On hphar-ma, 44 missive ” (1928, p. 581 } 3 see supra. Bsgycdi 
eeems to be intended for hikgald (1930, p* S3). The sense of 
pho “ male 11 is obscure (error for wo?)* 

1 ji htfum ? 


1 * bdo* lintv 
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52, M. Tagh. c. iii, 0012 (wood, c. 95 X 2-2*5 cm. 
complete : hole for string at r, ; 11. 2 of cursive dbu-mn script ). 

[1] +\:\ Itun : sog[fl] [2] gyi : rgyags . loti \ 

“ Baleman’s provisions arrived (loti = Ion !)." How the 
" balcroau ” (1950, p. 90) or “ bale-attendant ” (Unit-rags) 
differed from the 8§ytlot-ga " bagman ' (1928, p. 569) is not 
apparent: perhaps the Uait-sogs was only a porter. 

53, M. Tigh. 0177 (wood, c. 12 x 1*0 cm., complete : hole 
for string at 1.; i lines of notches redo ; U. 1 recto -j- 2 verso 
of cursive dim-can script, faint and Abraded). 

[A] ljjag , rna . hgur | [B 1] ri . [zti]g . brgyags ] [B 2] 
ban , rofp . poa , nos 

“In lljag-ma-gn : mountain-sickness provisions received 
by baleronn.” 

On * l mountain-sickness provisions ” see 19HO, p. 94 J , 
on Hjag-ma gn, ibid., pp. 72, 270. 

54, M. Tagh. b. i, 0055 (wood, e. 17 X 1 cm. : lower part 
cut away (before inscribing 1); II. 1 recto -j- I iitso of 
ordinary cursive dim-can script). 

[AJ ^ | : | cu : rgyad : gyi : ma i pba : [6«] . hphon : g-yog: 
la : he : so (sic) ; pa : hi [gtip ?] [BJ mci.s : do : las : [gam 
(y»i* ?)] : la : dgnl : phar ; gsol || 

“A party of eighteen, mother, father, children, master 
and servants, have arrived sick ; if they die therefrom, they 
beg [people] to keep away (?) (or people ate respectfully 
(£<«*-hi) requested to keep away from them).” 

What request is expressed in dyat, for which bgos is a possible 
alternative reading, is not certain. The form dgol should 
come from hgol, ** separate ”, “ stray ”, and is given in S. C. 
Das’ dictionary with the meaning “ disperse ", or keep away ; 
hjos might be connected with ftgo, “ infect ”, or kgon, 
“ anoint 

55, 31. Tugh, 0582 {wood, c. 10-5 x 2-5 cm., complete : 
hole for string at r. ; 11. 2 of cursive dbu<n n script, faint). 
[I] ’1m , kag . rkan , mgyoga [2] sot[d] , [db) 
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11 Petition of Tnvfcag, ibc iywift-foOrt {courier)/ 1 

Rfon'i°nujyo*f$ is given in the dictionaries. The more or I™ 
synonymous iamdWn (1927^ p + 825; 1938, p, 569). tmVi -higs 
(\m t p. 66, etc,), and hdrul-bn. “ nnmer* 1 (1953, p. 391 n.), 
have already been noted. 

56. SI. Tagh*a. ii f 0043 (wood,c* 20-20-5 x 75 x -75 cm,, 
cut away on one side ; some incised linen, and notches on ode 
aide ; II. L + I of cursive dbu-Can script}* 

[A] . * .: ms Stag : hdns : su : gtad : pahs | i[i]. sky[e]l : 
khraip [B] khram : bu : van : Stag : hdus ; pa : tangs : port : 
la | gfcad | do [[ 

++ Mountain convoy tolly nf. . . from . . . to be delivered at 
Stug-hdus. A small tally has also been consigned to the 
eorfioral (station-commander) of Stag-hdus*” 

On Stag-hduQ {1930. p r 263) and isftng$-[ti]p&n (ibid., p. 53) 
see supra. 

57. Khad. 032 [wood* c. Id x 2 era. + complete ; bole for 
string at r_: L I of squarish dbu^an script). 

* |j r[i]. fiky[e]J , pha . tsa : J rtiii * non * [tshtm] * [chjad # 
ben - bdun . tmm . mebis : 

11 ' Mountain convoy parcels : down to [sc. including) the 
rearguortl (ar supplementary) as many as seven are come.” 

On ri-sfo/el ( 1930, p. 83), phadm and rtih-non [1933 T 
p, 38G) see supm. U is possible that cadi man carried one 
pha-fm. 

(&) Anitfuils 

58. ML in, 5 (paper, fob Xo P 15 iu vol., c. 32 5 x 4 cm., 
test complete ; II. 4 of cursive diu-ftfii script, small and in 
part nibbed and faint), 

[I] ^ |] kin . po --la j | Klu . Hbmg . brtsan . 

gi , mcbi[d] , gso] „ ba | | Lha , dpnl . thugs * rtag * fcu , 

bde . bar a smon . te . ruchid . yige . hs * gsol 1 . h [2] me Ills || 
thuga * pags . mdjmd , tie « boji * bu * gyafi * gn&n . ba , gb . 
ba . dgalj < nas j fcd . nitboii . ms . gteitl + rag . htshal [[ hofi , 

1 / Ulaw line. 
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bu . ni . bdag . kuna . bar , luri * ba . chan . du . bgyis . naa . 
&kal . d/rmyigs , ci + [3] yan + mn . mcbis r bar , &tag . Stoii + 
j?tsan. la | sfcou . zta . hbriii. po . tshes . bcu . bii Ja . bidzafiB . 
Shi , mdiis . || spyi , ?±\I . mthon * naa , gtafi , rag . kyan . 
htshnl . gla , las tangs , pa . yan | der . hbui . [-t] ziO . mchisnn 1 
cielii . bar . du . thugs . ring . hsprin . bar . chi . guau . |j 
Vt rm : Klu , Hbmg . [bjrtean . gi . g.-do 2 
+h To Unde . , P : letter petition of Klu IJbrug-brtsiin. 
I am writing to send my prayers for your lordship's perpetual 
happiness. For having given attention and granted &ko an 
ass I gladly after seeing you personally beg to send thanks. 
The nss indeed acted as if lie had orders to kill me [\] ; and, 
as he had no lucky appearance (?) T I sent him on the 
fourteenth of the middle autumn month to Tiger Stoh-rtsan. 
Thanking you generally again for the personal interview, 
I am paying the hire, etc., there. In the meanwhile please 
always send me your ideas/' 

+L Petition of Klu Hbrug-brt^an.^ 

The aense o! the expressions lun (also — " stiap 
{ = mn and sknl-rmijigs is not clear : possibly 

the latter means “lucky hoof' 1 (hskal-rmig) and not ** lucky 
fancy, appearance " (bskal^fanig*)* The curt ness of the last 
sentence seems nonchalant. 

59, M.L viiip 92 (wood, c. 1G x 15-2 cm., complete ; hole 
for string at r.* 11. 2 recto + 2 verso ol musive dbu-mn script}. 

[A 1] || stoft , boi'i . shnim . geig , hi . srah , b&i | pho . 

bon . geig . !u | [A 2 j arafi . gamp \ dgyehu ; thor , geig . k + 
srah * gftis | g!a . ni , hphral . hag [B 1] du , th[o]gspa . las j 
uin - re B bre . rehi * than * du , dud . kra! , Ibis . bkral [B 2] 
tc , stsal . to 5 | Rgyah . rtaer , ba , lion T me hi . ba . Btoft . 
goii . ma , dan . hrlrn | gla . ni . bhla 4 . ph[yed] 

For one empty f^oA, unloaded) ass, pregnant, four 
srah; for one male ass. three cmh ; for one A/j/t/iN-fW 


1 d CTCnwd out J 
1 rt*a[d *ta? 


1 -- (?*>?■ 
1 =Ma L 
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two sraii ; ivjs-s. beginning from the present day, at the 
rate of one bn' ]>< r diem, sent to In- levied from the smoke 
tax, Os and ass going to Rgy&n-rtae, empty, payment equal 
to the above. Wages, half a load.' 1 

Dgtjehu4hor - «gyetoi a t “ bag twist” or = ^t&o-n-dg, " a 
few- small bags tT ! Dud-kral fa per Laps - " house-tax ” * cf. 
d/id-ifraiis, “number of smokes ( --= chimneys) ”, Possibly 
the intention is to lew the contribution from the houses 
cjii route. Rgyfvirtet seems to be a place-name not else where 
mentioned, 

fid, MX iv, 40 (wood, c. 21 x 2 cm., practically com¬ 
plete ; hole for string at r. ; It. 3 redo + ] verso of cursive 
dbtt-CJin script, mostly faint), 

[A 1] || boii . bu 1 , rgyab , skyin . gyi , [gl]aii , daft . 

gsum . | mklta[rj-is . nas . myi . hgah. iig]. . . [A 2] g-yon , 
bs[k]or , te , m[yurj . du . skyel . du . g[t]nfl . bar . snan . 
siii nis , sin . mohis . [tje . bdng . [kyafi 1} . [A 3] [grjon (gyon) , 
gciigfgtsug 1) , biiiii . dug . dan . hgrogs . te . meld | sug „ 
rjed , u * ban . pi* ■ dag , ran *. rims (rdos ?). % , par . [BJ 
bkab . stsal. bur, ei. gnan. j| 

“ Asses with ox substitute in roar (ijjfflfi), three, to be sent 
quickly ns convoy, some men from the city boundary (mkhar- 
n's) having proved recalcitrant, — this is what f am sending 
greetings for. As I am going in company with very 
expensive (?) people, please send orders for some slight 
commissions to [reach me ?) in good time. ’ 

G-t/tm-nb>r4tti (also in Iviii. 005, and M. Tagh, a, ii, 00101) 
“ turn left 11 bus the sense of “ avoid ”, here “ desert ” ; cf. 
g-jjftm-len, supra , p, 272. In U. A. 3-1 some readings are obscure, 
e,g, (fftm igijmi "dress” ?) and rfws f«ios/J. Perhaps the 
sxuf-ijed-itnn-pa -dag, “ poor lumd-notes ”, are monev-orderfl ; 
but the phrase might mean “ minor [holders of] commissions 
[ = officials)”, on which sense of rug-rjei, see supra, 1933, 
p. 390, Ran may mean " in good time 

i below linr. * * erased Oat. 1 igarna ? r fag . dan f 
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61. M, Tiigh. a h iv, 0018 (wood, e* 16-5 X 2 cm, f broken away 
at L ; bole for string at r.; Ik 2 redo +' 2 verso of cursive 
dbu-can script). 

[A 1] * * 4 ft . bier , gyis f f Khyebn - ciift. In | [A 2 J 

aprijfio | [B 1 J * + * —ci * * j thefts . ate ] gum . k . thug . pa J 
Gu . [mo] , [nah ] 1 hdi ? * rfta . mo | [B 2] * , , rjed , byaft® . 
raft * ba | . rfta . mo P aged * * In | noe , ste | giiis. 

4t By - , , ft-bier sent to Khyeim-ciLft, Camel, being lamed, 
ended by dying. In Gu-{mo] this (?) female camel . „ . 
memorandum obtained* Camel for load (?) received ; two." 

On [Ho-toft] Gyu-mo, see 1930, pp, 90 sqq* 

02. 1L Tagb, e, ij 7 0047 (wood, c+13 X 2 cm. h broken away 
at r, ; II. 2 recto + 2 verso of rather neat, cursive dim-can 
script, rather faint)* 

[A 1] | : J dbs . rta . rlafta . na . mchi. bahi . rfto , yaft . 

myi * thofe] * . . [A 2 ] cab . bzaii . po . daft * sfbyard . fe]e . 
bhig . pa . las . dihi « . . [B I] bios 4 mi * g!o . rgyas , sum * 
khrag . rkft . gis . gaft . iift . P . [B 3 ] bgyis . ate . so T Shifts , 
la . btkuft . ii[ft] . . * 

s ‘ The ridmgdmrse having fallen (?) and being unable to go 
* * * left, supplying a lot of water . *. when he Isas been treated 
. . . these, his lungs expanded and his heart made full of 
moist blood . , * be is to bo delivered to the soldier Shins . . : J 

Rfohs seems to be an error for lluu{s }; &jo* (or bios) may lie 
for bsos 11 fed" or cured”* On Shitis-h-tthan see 1933, 
pp. 385, 544* 

For another case of a riding horse (mcAitj, with attendant 
fm*farvgs) see 1930* p. 290. 

O.j-. M.f. xxi, 1 a (paper* foL So. 62 in vol., similar to 
xni, 2 t c. 2 T x S cm., imperfect at r. ; 11 . 7 of scrawled. 
Cursive dbu-mn script). 

[ 1 ] ^ II (blank) Btaan . sum . k . aprift + no || da . Itor . * * [ 2 ] 
myi. ba. myed . ces . thos * to j Tab + tu , dg£ || . hdi . Ian + k * 


1 na iVn / 

1 f *$ml r 


* jfrmA ? 

* Mm f tibA ? Mlri f b*u* f AfAiri / 
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Dpat . b£n ? 1 . IH>cg e chi in .la . lug . drug * dan , ra , In a | 
, , , [3] gtig I gi 2 r rgvab . lug . *gye , bcu , cig - || phyiin - 
rgyn . bal . pho . re . g&rt. | thud . In . gu . grew! | bu ► geig . 
Ilia 3 . myu . * [ 1 ] hiiir , Jbln j'ls . zin (.vr) . | Mart „ zigs . las . 
hbfu . kugn + kyaii , Kcr . nrn . ku[g * . kyjart . zer , na , 
lug , cig + zes . Ham 1 . pa , hdi . ms « thos 3 [5J zer . ba , yan r 
dohi , Ian . la . ui[a]rdzoiis dehi . res . la , ra , lug * hdi . 
mams P rgvEtb H be— 1 *. tu * myi . run . | slad . na , hbru 7 . 
[lu] . * {ti\ pa . mams . itak . te . bftag . j hclir . phyin , log . 
tu r blafi. | hib . tu , m * Dpal. bier . churt . las . spriii. dehi H 
res . thugs , fc + [ 7 J na * ma h p{b)an ]| 

-I Sent to Btsan* 0 um. Having lienrd that at present [you] 
are free from , * , N I am very glad. On tbs occasion are to 
be (hitve been 1} received promptly (i nywr-dn) here for Dpal- 
bzer Rbeg-chuifc sheep six, goats five, on back of (or after* 
fgijuh) one * . r sheep bags eleven* felt-materiaI (pfitjiu-rtfgu) 
wool a full plta-re, coagulated milk (thud) one small lamb- 
paunch (grod). Although said to have got grain from Mart-zigs, 
[IJ am saying [I] have not got it ; as to 1 one sheep 1 it is said 
4 1 have not beard of this , , .; to that no reply has been (or 
should be f) sent. On this occasion (or In reply thereto, 
dehi-res-hi] it is not right to . . . back these goats and sheep ; 
later, after reckoning grain and sheep r they shall be delivered 
(frrd 4 /J. Here it m taken as error (j 3 Ajrm-foj-/u- 6 lhA). Delay in 
replying to that definite convnmnication from Dpal-bzer Chart 
is not good.” 

On preservation of coagulated milk in a sheep's paunch 
see S, 0 . Das' dictionary, a.v* gtoi* 

G4> MJ. viii p 3 (wood* c- 20 >; 3 eni.. complete ; hole for 
string at r.; Jh 2 recto -r 2 i 'crso of cursive dhtt-can script 
blurred). 

[A IJ ^ | bcos . nas | khyi . gstsjm . gan + mjiii * | rkafi , 

phyi . bsko | khri , go [A 2j dan . thri . rtse | tshogs . cher . 

1 . * jpi 1 * For 7o. 1 EHow line. 

* &W r f * * T bb* r 9 ^ - bj** (-* ii* /). 



m 
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bgyi | [plijyug . zan 1 . gyi „ mams | rdzin . du . chab < htshal - 
[ti 1] du . myi + gftiafi . bar | phyug + rdzi + k . yaH . mjal * 
par | bsgo .. zUi | rdriti s pa [B 2] In * van * g-yon . bskor |j 
bar , iig P nas | bail. phmgg . daii | phyug . zan \ 

11 * * * Laving been arranged* setting a dog-house [A%i- 
gmtm = kkyi'tshuit ?}, put the bundle outeide. Bednlwr 
[khri^lgoF) and bed-head are to he made with great care 
(f tskogz-dwr)* Carnivora of the different kinds {mams} 
not being allowed to drink water m the ponds and the herd*- 
men being ordered to join, there should also be avoidance 
{gyvn-hskot) ol the people at the ponds, After an interval 
the young racers (baft-pkntg* ? ?) and the carnivora • , /' 

The passage relates apparently to preparations [or hunting 
wild animats with young hounds. 

On ij-yon-b$kor t turn left p \ sc. ** avoid", see p, 272 ; 
on the dog as an object of fancy sec ap, Stein, Svrindia, 
p. 1087, 

The passages relating to travel cover the cases of official 
messages, private journey Lugs, the large organized caravan, 
details of payments and hiring of animals and service in 
connection with convoy or escort, the courier and runner, 
the bah: man or load-porter, accidents and sickness m route, 
arrangements in regard to provisions r forwarding of corre¬ 
spondence, The general term for travel is md (1927, pp. 819- 
20 — skmd ?), whence rad-mkhin. “ cam van-leader ” a md- 
ffos s * 4 travelling-clothes ” p rud-pu, M traveller ” Or iS caravan M . 
In addition to the phrases [sa-t^khun, “guide”, ri-skyel, 
etc,} noted above we may mention lam-hUJml (1927, p, 71, 
and Two Medieml Documents, p. 124 t 1. 3, Iam-g$al ; also in 
H. Tagh. a. i. 0021, c. i, 00G2), the real meaning of w T hich 
seems to be “ to take leave ”, We have found also ta-rig, 
w guide" {iio-mkhan 1927, p* fllO}, “four 

ends/' *' quartermaster/ 1 fMit-hphart, “ bed-man/ p as well as 
the Uoh-sogs , M porter/' sggehu-ga, im balemau,” riat\-7r\gyogs t 
bah-c&en, Mrtil-ba, “ courier 11 previously recorded. 

1 Cmwld from tun. 
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The animal* named arc asa, camel, horse, sheep, goat. Jog: 
the camel appears far less frequently than ill the KharOsthl 
documents, perhaps because he is not liked by the Tibetans, 
who substitute the vuk, On the sheep as a transport 
animal see 1927, p. 81 i : on rfti-rejw, rmairtag*, " horse- 
attendant,” see supra. 

5, Objects and Presents 

65. Ch. 73, xiii, 3 (paper, No. 523, (ol, No, 53 in vol. xv, 
c. 20-5 x 0’5 cm.). 

[1] )| Me . iIjsu , ne , hi. lag . na | dm . hah . giiis , | drgyal. 
pa r die , cuii , bcu | Hel . ke . . , [2] driia . bal . ki . piia * 
tsa . grig | ra . bal. piia , tsa . gr ig . khe , te . re , geig | 
thag . pa . bzi. [ | me . . . [3] char , j [stputef] | [ o | | | 

111 II II* 

41 In (On 1) the liand of Mc-riisi-ne nets (drafts, hand cuffs ? 
cf. p. 492), two ; sacks {rktfil-pa), great and small, ten . . . 
pared (phrtJsa) of camel-hair, one ; parcel of goat tmir, one ; 
each of one khe-tc ; ropes, four . . 

The spellings drgyal (— rkpul) and drm (r&a) are 
unexampled ; but d. dbluiis, etc,, supra, p, 486, dphrogt, 1927, 
p. 813. The sense of khe-tc (probably a measure) is unknown. 

66. M.Tugli.n.iv, 0056 (wood, c. 12 x 1-5-2cm.,complete ; 
hole for string at r. ; II. 2 of cursive dbu-can script, blurred 
uin] somewhat faint), 

[1] ^ i Khro . la * rtou , k . men . thri . vug . [2] gchig || 

“To Khro-k-rton, silk, one roll." 

Mtn-tri (dri, T hdri) is frequently mentioned, e,g. 1930, 

p. 71, 

67. MX xv, 0010 (wood, c, 7 x 1-5 cm., complete; hole 
for string at r.; LI of cursive dbu-tan script). 

* I! Bun . lod . la . gdan . geig 

“ To Buii-lod. one carpet." 

Similar despatch of ijdan in xiv, 47 and 137. 

68. MX xxiii. 001 («ood,c. 8 x 1-5-2 cm., complete ; hole 
for string at r.; 11. 2 of neat, cursive ibu^an script). 
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[1] I : j Po (So ?) , gseii , j [2] gdan , sa | 

11 Po-g&efi : dJean 

69. M. Tagh. a. iv f 0025 {wood, c. 10 x 2 cm, complete; 
hole for string at r.; II. 2 of squarish tlbu«in script }. 

[1] * | : | Lha , god . gyi. iih. sug . ma 1 [2] mehi[a] || | 

11 Lha-goii's wood [not] come to hand ", 

70. MX i, 84 (wood, c, 17-5 x 2*5 cm., complete ; tL 2 of 
cursive dbu-can script]. 

[1] 'S J : | rkynii. lvo [wo ?). guah . ba , can , lim J rkyati. 
phugi t. ko . ha . geig jj [B] rkyafi , lvo (wo ?) . gfiah . ba , 
mu , mchis . pa . dgu ]j 

" Pitchers {rhyai\) with pouring-neck, five ; pitcher-cavity 
leather, one. Pitchers without pouring-uock, nine." 

71. MX xiv, 31 (wood, c. 6 5 x 2-2 5 cm., cut away at L; 
hole lur airing at r. ; 1. 1 of cursive dbu-cau script], 

cm! [ 

This is perhaps for chaii '* barley beer 

72. 31. Tagil. 05ti7 (paper, fragmentary at left, c. 13 x 
6 cm. ; IX 4 of rather clumsy dbu-cxm script). 

[1] . . . legs . tdian . gyi - mchid | gsol . ba | jo . bo . 
](b]u , dpal . [2] . , , n , ggjujl . 2in . mchia . | iib.du.ni, 
mkban(r ?) . las (?) . gsol [3] . . . lob . Inn * . che . pm , lift , 

z[i]g , Tshes . leu I . la . skur . Ain . mchia. . [4] , . . du . bde . 

zin . sal . ban it . po . myur . du . mto it . bar . smon. 

Verso: [1] Logs . tshau . gi . mebid . gs[o]l . bah [ 

C23 j° - bo , Stag , [Stsjal , bier . gi . fca . sfiar . | 

[1-2] 11 Letter-petition ol LegB-tshnn. I am submitting 
an inquiry ns to my lord the chief s [AeafrA]. In detail [/ sAatfj 
submit from the city. 

[3] 11 1 am sending some five ribbons (Ub), large and small, 
for T.shes-lod. I pray soon to see your auspicious countenance 
in entire happiness. 

I erso " Letter-petition of Xegs-tshan : to the presence 
of my lord the Tiger (Stag) Stsal-bier.’ 1 

1 ™« emosttl oat, < ffirugi f 


1 Crowed ml. 
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Tshes-iod is probably the wife of Stag Stsal-bter. 

73. H.I. xxviii, 3 (wood, c. 17 X 2 D cm., somewhat broken 
a wav at r.; hole for string at r. ; 11. 3 recto + 3 verso of 
cursive dhu-ctiti script, in part faint). 

[A 1] | : | sku . bla * spy an , dbyw . b&hi . rkyen . so * 

bot . bah , ate [ sbyor . ba , la |; blon . Khri . rma ... [A 5] 
la . ka: iahi . rin . nas . bre . bii ; ] blon . Mtsho . hzre 1 . 
mil - tig . hbru . bre 1 . gchig : J [bljo . . , [A 3] Stag . bifih . 
srnan . ana , tskogs . safta . Itags 3 . |[ Mdo . hire 1 , da , du 
. , . [B lj dug . | Bgyal . nigs . la . byu , ru * gchig : | Lha . 
hire 1 . la * g-yu . sar * . chig s . . . [B 2] [Mgar] . [G-] . bu . 
Bto . la . gae[r]. [gyi] . daft . kh[ah] 5 , mcliis . pah ah . blar 
[Bde ? ?] [B 3] IJtshug . anaii (stafi ?) . la . (Ur | 

** Grandees-eyc-opening ” property (riyew} delivered 
severally: To councillor Khri-rma, from price of a ring 
{ka4a), barley four bre ; councillor Utsho-bier seed pearl, 
one bre ; coimfcillor] Stag-bzafi various medicines, copper —; 
Mdcf/or Mtsho ?)-b£cr furthermore one . . . i to RgyaL 
2 ig 3 (the King’s Eye) one coral (byu-ru) ; to Lha-bier one 

turquoise — ; to Mgar G - bu-sto, though a dah-khah (?) of 

gold boa gone, previously to Bdo (?) Htshug-snafi (stah ?) silk 
(dar) . . ” 

Of the doubtful terms in the above, zaius-Uags perhaps means 
a “copper-container”, sar-ehig (sor-tsM?) should possibly 
be read gorydub “finger-ring”, and might be 

a tanka. 

An ■■ eye-opening ” gift would have the object of securing 
general attention or regard; cf. upfjun-gzigs “offering” or 
“ present ”, 

On ai«4Jo = “ grandee ”, “ magnate ”, see supra, 

pp. 260, 268. 

74, 31. TSgh. b. i, 0096 (paper, fob Xo. 37 in vol, c, 28 x 
9 cm., nearly complete, discoloured ; 11. 6 recto + 1 ivrso of 
cursive dbu-can script). 

1 = bitf. 

* mrT 


t fobrum . frit f 


1 Jrap m F 
* kAabt 
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[A 1] * || Dpal . hdas , kyis | Rgyal , hh.*T , Logs , 

tsan. la . spriu , no | [A 2] arm T phyir, so . pa . dag , la ♦ tm&s , 
pa ]| He . iso . dag . myedc . th[^iJg^ * Mft * [ie]s . thos * to | 
glo . ba , dgu | [A SJ slan , cad . gyafi . ne . m . dag + myed . 
par . smon * to || sim . stod * kyl . yi , ge . sprin * ba * 
dan [A 4] £og . so[g] . daii . mye * rdo . bsar , lia - sug * 
par T mcLs * te | gturi , mg , [1t]lslial ] kkro[m . nas] | [A 5] 
Mrul . btt . dag . hons . na | atoft , sdc , la He . io . slad + 
ma . ni . myed | sHa . mn , dag . ni . sfiar . thos . [pp] [A 6] 
tsani * du „ baa ]| [ft] Dpal « hdas Legs . Lsan . la + 
[sprijno. 

iE [A 1-3] By Dpal-bctoa sent to RgpdbAer Legsdsaiip 
I rejoice to have beard, upon inquiry of the soldiers, previously 
and later, that you are free from illnesses and happy. For 
jour further freedom [rom illnesses t have prayed- [A 3—4] 
The former and later letters sent and the paper and the flint- 
stone apparatus have come ; grateful 

thunks. [A 6-fl] From the city poat-misatves have come. The 
Thou9aiid-dlstriot{-govcrnor) has no later illness; of the 
former ones you have heard previously — enough on that 
head. [B] DpaLhdas. Sent to Legs-tsun.” 

On paper as a present see pp* 470A. Mf-rtfa-hmrba 
u firestone fitting" will denote the flint and steel purses 
chAiaoteristk of Central Asia and Tibet and represented in 
the museums. On staft-tde “ Thousand-clistTictt gOYemorJ M t 
see supra, pp + 93—i. 

7H. M. Tagh. a. iii t OQ64 (paper, fob Jho. 13 in yqL c. 2?5 
X 3-5 cm 1( complete ; 1L 5 of clear dbu-mn script). 

[1] * I : I i a ■ c ho . blon . Lig . hmiv . gi . In H snar | 

Legs . tshan * gi * nichid , gsed . bu * | Lha . dpi* 1 [ 2 ] gi * 

. ana . nas * snun , Lies , sum . ma . bSes . | mcid + yi, ge . 

Ins * snun . gsol , Hii , mchia | skyea * rgyi . rnt-sluvn . ma 3 . 

^og [3] ^og * yug . liia . i>ig . | Qlifi , bier > to . | bskur , 

jin h mchis . na . bics , par . chi „ gnan T | 


1 CompcDdinui for rfjKjL 


* Forpyi . , . fitiir. 
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" [1^2] To the presence of my lord CouncilJor Lig-bzari, 
letter-petition of Legs-tahan. In this letter T am making 
inquiry as to health, whether your Lordship has recovered 
your health or not. As a present I have sent for Gliu-bier 
some five rolls of paper ; please accept them.” 

L 2, bzes : This may bo an error for the more usual 
hteiis f “ health recovered,” Skyts-kyi-mlsha ji juju s For the 
phrase see also infm : skyes = ** present ” occurred 1930, 
p. 293* 

11 2-3i # sog&og-yug ; Ct 1927 r pp. 841 n +t 843* Glm-hker: 

This is perhaps a son of the addressee. 

76* Mr Tiigb, a. iv% 00160 (paper, fol. No. 26 in voL, c. 23-5 
X 6 5 cm,, discoloured ; ii. 6 recto -h 5 (very obscure) versa 
of squarish *iji script}. 

[1] . . . Lha . la . rton | . fcyi . gsol . bah | so . pah . htlrul. 
bah . la . rmas * na a thugs * [2] . s * | cu a gaft 1 . lags . la . 
ekyes + kyi . htahan : mar . sog , sog . skur . zih . melds . na 
[3].... m , I Stag + b^cr Kb , la . gam 5 : la . mye : rdo : tm * 
pah . | sbur . bah . tshes : mchis 3 , sarn [ dah [4] m . ioh 4 : 
la . me , rdo * bzan . po : deft . bu , rdzi . bzau . po . hgum . 
bahi , rdzi . Iii Li . mams : mah ► skur * nah , [5] , + * mah : 
mchis | de . las . nah a thugs . la . gdaga . par . gsol | slad . 
kyifl . skyos * skh (?) [6] hgah , dau 5 . phaba j hdr-1: brtau . 
la . skur . ±in . mchiho |[ 

<s , , . petition of Lha-U-rton. Having inquired of the 
soldier runner, I Jitid that you are in gootl health, M a present, 
T urn sending paper. To Stag-biter Ktudagzi{g)s I am sending 
a poor firestone ; has it come up to date (t&h& f) 1 (I) being 
at present [ill], that these muses*—a good childrens nurse is 
dying to-day p —should not have sent a good lire-stone is not 
. . ,; so I beg you to be serene (undisturbed, gdags-pa) 
in mind. Afterwards, if I fall in with any suitable for a 
present, I will send by a reliable runner,” 

1 fftJK-grH t 1 F« f 1 m hr^fc crowed out, 

* } La here crowd OQt, 1 jaA here CPWeed out. 
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Siyex-hji-hUh&n-nia = Q mt$han-tm. With {hu$ 3 -lti-$dags- 
pa cL gtfrbok-mb l u-gdags-pa in 1930 r p s 66, Skyes-sluk 
— yi suitable for a present*"* 

77. Tagh. a. i, 0011 (wood* c, 23 X 1*5 cm. K lower part 
cut away; 1L 2 (evidence of a third) tedo -r i (one partly 
cut away] verso of ordinary cursive dbu-mn script, and an 
addition in a different hand below I. 2). 

[1] ^ | : I Dgya . sde . po . Cun . bzuu . daft . | Stag. rtsan . 
k [ Skves . legs. gyi. mdiid r gsql. ha . j hdagyia ^kul. [2] ba . 
las , rmas . nu * thugs . myi . bde . &es * than to * tab + du. myi * 

dgah . zm . mchis ■ [ bdagi* Li + begyags , fon 1 . ..[B 1] 

, > [slar . [k]^, -a P . . rggagsu . [s]£.<ir * Og | £& , hi . ilad * 
no + n am , myi . thob . na . myi , smart * [pas r legs] [B 2] 
par . £al . ta . mdzad . gtan . par . gsol . [rgyags , snod . 
id . Lihi s * pha , tsa , gzag . pa . kg* . pas . [B 3] der, |>wi 5 - 
itad] 4 * cig I 

J a To Cuft-bzafi and Stag-rt&an of the Dgye[s] regiment; 
letter-petition of Skyoa-fcgB. [After t&jrcte concerning illness) 
[to] get my Khotan provision . . . [B I] In return send 
, . * prorisims. Hereafter, as it is not good, if I do not get 
taring, I beg you kindly to lend your assistance (iaf- -ttt-mdzad). 
As regards a container for the provisions, n Kb o tan bag 
(Lihi-pha-tm) has been left; pray send in that/* 

The phrase Li-brgfjag& + ' Khotan provisions ” r noted 1930* 
p, 73 (also in JLT* OGSJ, may denote the “ long Hu cakes 
several times mentioned in the Chinese documents from 
Mazar-Tagh (Chavannes. Document* Ckin&iti, pp. 210, 214)* 
The ** Khotan bag * r also recurs* Zal-ta fcE service M is found 
in I930 r p. 277 t and also infra, pp. 479. 452-3. 

18 . ftL Tagh- 0516 (paper, e. 28 x 9 cm., complete except 
lor holes ; II. 7 o! cursive d&u-ccm script* in places nibbed). 

(1] S| ian . Jon * lha . dun . hdra * bah * ]] bail , con * 
daft + hdrul . ba , [k] . rmasna . thugs T b^le , shun + gvis . 


1 n bobw tiru?. 
* rtoat 


s Substitute*! for Li emaMl ? 
* tihtirf F 
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roa . baerd . ccs . tbofs) . rias [2] gh . ba . rah . [t]u . dgah . 
zifi . mdiis . ■ [g Ijort . jut . gyai . [sfi]an . snuAs , hbah , 
3ig * gao[]j . to . bkah . hbab . bam , myi . hbab . [3J taka! . 
ma , h[ts]a[i f]. [ba]hi . s[n]od . cig . gi[s]. rab. tn . bre[ld 1] . 
tc . dgog , zag . pa . spyod . eiii . [mjchia , na . | inii , bn . 
Llia . %in [4] zaiis , ha . dgog, hcli . gsnm, las . [iab]s, dan 1 . 
b[2ed ?] . po . atsafi. bro . plived . taam , son . ba . iig , jtafis . 
mgiir . [b]gah * . [y] bog . m . ni . mcbis . sna (na ?} . udii . 
gu . iig . tbu[g> . jugs . [dr] . gzigs , | I— spyan . ros . kyis . 
bjtajafs], te . Iag[d]. nnm . hu 1 [(>] sfia . ha . gcig . la . phvng , 
Ogyjas . mnan , to . sfbjur . [bar , ci !j . gnaA . Jj *kl ‘ , 
mj-ur , du . [rnJthoA . ba . dan . ya[b] . sias . atafl . sbyal , 
tbuga . [t ?] . * [7 1 bar . sm[o]nd .chin . nicLia j 

" Having heard, upon inquiry of the courier and runner 
that the godlike Unde-Councillor \ s Jmppy an d m health 
unimpaired, 1 am very glad. As [ have previously sometimes 
proffered inquiry as to your health, your commands may 
or may not have issued. Being altogether without a vessel 
for taking meals. I am having disturbed meditations (ttgog- 
aaj jw). The godlike Uncle-Councillor, Lba-sbytn, the copper* 
man—of these three meditations, could you, if under vour 
orders (bhik-hog-na) there is a coppersmith, trouble about 
(iktigs-pags-nrypiga) a basin, with a foot, one holding about 
half a hre of corn, a pretty one ? When you have given a 
glance at it (apyan-ros-AtatS-fe), please send it in a . . , 
impressed with a seal. 1 am praying for an early meeting 
face to face and for the perpetual ( read: rtag-ludide bar) 
happiness of the eminent father and son.” 

Bzeni seems to romc from gzer-ha "suffer”. Bkah-hbab- 
bam-myi-hbab, a common phrase, — " perhaps you mav reply 
or have replied,” On thugi-fxigs-cir-gzigs {mtlztul) see supra 
(1927. p. 826) and on spf/an-ras^btsfts, 1930, p. 278, etc. ; on 
ttaii-sbgal, ibid,, p. 70 ; [w-aiut-ba is obscure in rending and 
in sense { ,J quickly " ?) it might conceivably be connected 
with hi-fog " pressed service ”, 

x a bf!o* line. * btab? * bak, * 1 tol.jw Hue, 

JIhUI JOLY U>!S4. 21 
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79. M.I. xxxiii, 3 (wood, c. 22 x 2-2 5 cm., complete ; 
hob for string at r.; II. 2 redo -f- 2 cctjo of cursive {fan-row 
script T verso much rubbed and faint). 

{A 1] ♦ || tabal. brgyags | da „ ba . grig . la | dkar. [bre]. 
drug . gnag . bre . bii [A 2] dguft . ala . pliye . daft . druggi„ 
tahal . ms . brisk , na . dkar . khal , geig „ daft. bre . [bcuj 
[B I] [bdun ?f] nag . bre . bco . brgyad | de „ hu . nan 1 . gi. 
b[rgya]ga . [bre ? ?] . do | sku . bla . gad . bahi [B 2] khar * . 
bre . dgu[ho J] • gnag . [br]c . gsum j lug. ria . fgro . kbal . ?] 
[bre 1]. gsu[ip ?) | h[b]ras . Iu * . rg[u] , [bre]. g[s i] 

[B 3 a dijferent Aaiid] | baft * „ ebaft , be s . la j 
[Between B 1 (fliuy-fav) and B 3 (bre-dgu)] [stia •. sgyu 1 ?] 
'‘Food provisions for one month : white, six bre ; black, 
four bre. Reckoning rations for five and a ball months, 
[we have] white, one load (khal) and [seventeen t] bre ; black, 
eighteen bre ; provisions for de-Jpu-mn (?), [two bre]. On 
occasion of entertaining the grandees, (white), nine bre ; 
black, three bre. Price of sheep, [wheat, one load [j^oi]], 
three [fere]. Emit (1), iamb (!}, [three bre] , . , 

“ To courier (iw n-chen) (?) Be.” 

On “ white ” and " black ” see supra, pp. 103—1. The 
phrase “ entertaining the grandees ” has occurred in 1927, 
pp. 60-2, 66. Is de-bu-iian, a “ small mule” {thchu) ? 

SO. M. Tagh. a. vi, 0018 (wood, c, 14*5-15 X 2 5 cm., 
broken away at 1.; hole for string at r.; 11. 2 recta + 2 
verso of squarish dbti-mn script). 

[A 1] , . . I . bu | de , bar . thugs . bde . ham . myi . bde . 
mchid . yi. ge . las | [A 2]... bbab . staald . par . chi . gnai'i || 
naft , po . hi. snam . mdah || bdagi [B 1] , . . bgyis ! par . 
bgyis . te . lags , sin - mehis . nah || hdrel . hr tun [B 2] . . * 
[sk]ur . bar . htsal . gift . mchis ]j de . las , gal . mjald . gj*i . 
bar . du . || [B 3] . . . 2ifi || obos . gyi . chab . arid . mtho . 


1 tt, ttld {mi * rnn r 
1 f fahaid t 

'hot trTf r U / 


* r btAcm line I 

* \1 d*j f 
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bar „ yi + ge . las 1 , smon # km . gus . par . htshal . iifi* . 
mchifl | 

1 J . * petition. Meanwhile I am favoured by your having 
Bent your . . . commands in a letter [inquiring after] my 
happiness. The Home Minister's rug which I have had made 
* + . being done, 1 am proposing to send [by] a reliable 
runner, , , . For the rest, untiJ we meet face to face, I am 
. + * I desire respectfully to oiler in writing iny prayers for 
your exalted religious authority J 

SnafH-mdah — u a felt rug ‘ J (Kharosthl namqta ; see 
Stein, Ancient Khotan, p. 367); cf. mam, woollen 
blanket " 

SL MX Lt t 4 (wood, c, 13 x 2 cm., complete ; hole for 
string at r .; 1L 2 recti? + 1 term of cursive dbu-mn script, 
faint). 

[A 1] ^ |:j sprehu Jo Ja | skti * bla , gaol . ba + hi [ Iha . 
pbug . rin . dan [ sta 3 P dkah , gla , [la „ stao]gs . pa || 

[B] bkral . pahi . gk\ [|;] 

41 Ape-year ; price of radishes [In-phng) for entertaining the 
grandees, stu-dhih [perhaps = star-hi, &k. lindulcn t Dioapyros 
Embryopter is [fruit]), wages, and so forth* 1 ' 

“ Land to be taxed (for the purpose ?)*" 

On ska-bh^sd-ha, sen supra, pp. 268, 474. 

Little significance attaches to the articles of value, rings, 
turquoise, ruby., coral, etc*, mentioned in the above, since 
they are such as would occur everywhere. Characteristic of 
Chinese Turkestan are the frequently mentioned rolls (jru#) 
of silk (me?Hn) “satin ”, 1930, p. 290 ?) a with which 

we may associate the ribbons (fe&) and the carpets Igdmi}* 
including the once-mentioned smm-mdah^ or felt rug, which 
is the KharostH mmata and the modem numdah ; also the 
fruit, including apricots and dried grapes (kJiam-rfjun, M L 
iv. 110, viii, 39, xiv T 58a) T The gifts of paper are significant 
of its increasing employment; and the flint and steel fitting 1 

1 i below Ism, 1 A below line, 

1 rim l 4 me-rdo-bsta r + 
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remained until modem times a common object in Chinese 
Turkestan. The several referenced to copper and the one 
mention of the coppersmith {supra, p. 473J remind ns of the 
copper-mining in the Kucn-Iun valleys. Cotton, wool (lad), hair 
(skm), and ropes (of hair or wool, no doubt, pp* 003-4) occur, 
though more rarely than might l>e expected ; taw oil (rgyu- 
tiKir) and the same refined for bmps {kugs-tnar) are more 
frequent. Ill transactions of nil kinds the cereals play the 
greatest part. Wood (iiflj is mentioned as material 
supplied for arrows (mditk-itih) and also for wooden tablets 
(£hn2m4fft): a bundle of firewood is probably H A-ris* 

Very limited possessions on the part of poor persons are 
indicated by such an agreement as is given in 1927, pp, 813-14* 
whore four cups* three baskets r and some woven cotton are 
borrowed and among the forfeits duo to default are included 
barley, copper utensils, cotton, and the key and iron of the 
door-bolt. 

The reference to overcoat* [stod-gos) and winter things 
(dyim-cha) recalls the experience of the Forsyth mission* that 
European winter clothes are not suitable for the climate of 
Chinese Turkestan. Rad-gos, or M travelling clothes H \ seem 
to have been regarded as of the bat necessity (1930, pp. 86, 
281). The only other particularizations (except the military 
puttees, rl&tftdikriS} 1933, p. 387} are of the cloak (dag-po. 
feminine? 1928. p. 685- waistcoat wrap or 

blanket M.T< a* |v p (HUSH), and the shoe {lhnm ? M.T* 

b. % 0066 )* 

The Utensils named are the cup [phor-pa or rdzthu}, bowl 
or basin (taed-po- pitcher (ritjiuA), basket (de&4ae) f bag 
(pka-tsti), sometimes a A£ Khotan bag ++ {Lihi-phu-l^i}, ladle or 
spoon { gams), wins (or water-skin (thul) r sack (rfo/sf), net 
{tha-hri j, pipkin (tar-jpj), couch or chair ik/tri). Sttod denotes 
any ** container "* The general word for furniture or other 
objects is hgad (1931* p. 813- from which comes yo-byml 
“ appurtenance “ furniture M (1927, p. 635- 

In respect of food we can cite, in addition to the flour 
(of wheat, baric}*, etc*), and the i+ Khotan cakes ” noted above. 
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only casual references to dotted cream (thud, preserved in 
a b beep's stomach), fniit (including the tinduka fruit), 
radishes and mustard ; perhaps also barley beer feAoft). 

G. Burial, Mouasixr. and Other Ceremonial 

82. M L, xix, 002 (wood, c. 9 X 2 cm., broken away at L * 
hole for string at r. : 1J. 3 redo -j- 3 mrm of cursive dbtt-can 
script), 

[A 1] h * + [n f] * Bin + ji . hebi . gthol . ma . mchis . pas . 

star [A 2] * - * dag [dgni 1] * dan , Nob . che . cliuii . nas , 

sto 1 , pon ,. gyi[s t] [A3] , . , ste . ston # [lib- ?] * ah . 
hbrrii . po * tabes . hi * [su] [B 1] * . . g + dan , Nob . che . 
cbmi « gi , [rtaje * rgod + [dan] , mkbnr . [ I) 2] * , . [s ?] . 
rtse . rje , la . [ban] . sprih T na r Je T lus , ston . s]a [B 3] . * . 
[gta tjlb r par . gsotd | . | [hbi ? ?] 

“ Those who died . . . day not having been buried, < . * 

back * . , and the Thousand-govurnois from Great ond 

Little Nob having , * r| on the twenty . , . day of the middle 
autumn month sent tidings to the chief of police of Great and 
Little Xob and to the chief in command,of the - * . town. 
Accordingly [or Thence) requested to , T . autumn month 

The document relates perhaps to men killed in fight. On 
rlse-rgad , H chief wild man {emujab !) ”, see supra ; with tnkhar 
we should perhaps supply, m the gap, bti (bliM) ls the four 
towns ”, or g&tm “ the three towns >T . In the passage quoted 
]933 t p, 550 „ also hi hoi may mean ff burying *\ 

83. M.L vii, 3 (wood, c. 14-5 x 2 + o cm., complete; hole 
for string at r. ; IL 2 of cursive dbu-can script, rather faint 
and dirt-encrusted). 

[1] * | , | dn> {die t) - tsbos . phnu . cad | btol * gyi . 
urn . bd[u]s , gi m kam , skyo , la [2] [thu]g * , pa . tshuu * 
chad . eh m . pa . dpon . g-yog . gis . hdren . pahi | ; | 

11 Brought (drunk ?) by the water-drawers (?), master and 
servants, from when the heat (disease 1) ripened until the 
wives of all the men to be buried commenced their mourning.'" 

1 Par Jioa* 1 401110 t ttiittj t 
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If [idas could be read in i l r it might mean "deceased l? ; 
but see the next document. 

That the reference is to some ceremony of water(or beer}- 
drinking during mourning appears from the next following 
documents. If the first word should be read dte y that would 
be lor hdre “ devil J+ T and the case would be one of disease 
ascribed to possession. Chm-pa (from AcAti) is not elsewhere 
found with a technical sense, [Jdren in the sense of 11 drink ” 
is exemplified below (p + 479)* 

84, MJ. vii, 20 (wood, c. fix! cm. t a small fragment, 
cut (?) away at bottom, broken away at r.; 11 1 redo + 
1 verso of cursive dta-toft script, rather faint), 

[A] ^ || btol . gyi . myi . fadu , * . [B] daft . rdzehu . bafi J 

11 . , . all men to be buried * . * and CUp store*" 

85. M.I. vii, 55 (wood, c. 17 X 2 cm., complete ; hole for 
string at r. ■ U. 2 redo + 2 verso of cursive dtm-oan script, 
in part faint), 

[A 1] ^ | . | [th]ugs . gral _ rnam . gnis , la , bon * po . 
bdun . dan j bon , rje , gnis [A 2] dan + rlgu * thaii , bnain * 
ate ff loam . skyo , k . thug . gi . bar . du * | gdug , gchig 
[B1] la . myi . chig . kyati . drug . [tbulj . gyi . rah . las . 
skyogs. yams. bcu . [B 2] bcu. skald. pnhi, sdom | aky[e]m[s]» 
thul * gsum || 

" Second care : Seven Bon-pos and two Bon leaders, making 
nine, with equal measure, from the time when the wife 
commenced mourning, every day, each man being required 
to drink ten spoonfuls of drink from the largest of six skins t 
drink r skins three.” 

A Bon-po mourning ceremony is indicated. On thugs- 
gral {*khral) "care K| or " preoccupation”, rnam-gnix "asecond 
matter M (1927 x p. 83B), thah-bntim "equal measure " (1927, 
p. 819), see mpra. Thul i s probably a wine-skin, and sktjogs- 
" a spoonfulThe last three words give the total 
quantity drunk, and the document is an account. 

8d. MX vii F 2 (wood, c. 20 X 2-5 cm., somewhat broken 
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away at L top ; hole for at ring at r .; U. 3 recto + 2 ™ of 
cursive dbu-mn script). 

[A 1] . . . &i . rtsa . btlun || than . bfiam . sic | myi . 
cMg . tyan . skyoj^ . yams , ][q]a | [A 2] Iha . aim (aim 1} . 
bah | drug „ thul + gyi, hbrin . thul , phyq + dan . dan * + Ina | 
las . myi . brgyoh. rt&a . g[nis] [HI] ch&I . nan . yn 3 . ekyogs . 
yams . gaum . gsuip . stsald . pah | spyir . bsdoms . [fi S] . . * 
gyi. kha . ehab ,. las . thul . bcu . daft. [phy]e[d] do . hdren j| 

**. . . twenty-seven, with equal measure, each man 
quaffing [iitti-ba *] five spoonfuls ■ of the sin skins, middle 
skins four ant] a half. Servants one hundred and two . . + 
drank each three spoonfuls. Altogether required . . . of 
mouth-water for . . . skins eleven and a half drunk.” 

As appears from the next document, the “ twenty-seven ” 
are dg^hdun r clergy, not necessarily Buddhist, Chahnan 
(“ belly-strong s * men ? ef. HaT$a-cafita 9 trans.. p. 138) and 
kka-chab ( H mouth-water 11 ) are obscure. 

87. MX vi + 12 (wood, c* 15-0 X 3 cm, cut and broken away 
at r. ; 1L 2 redo + 2 flefrw? of cursive dbn-c^n script, faint), 

[A 1] | : | dge . hdun * fki . fiu . rtsa . geig . thaia . Mam . 

ete , myi . [ci]g . kyah .... [A 2] bsdoms # na | skyems * 
thul. phyed . dan , b£i | phaiis z * dbu . [gtus ?] Ja . [skyems]. 
* * . [B 1] [ejad , zal . ta . pa . stod . rims , ni . &u . rtsa . 
bisih [ than . bham . ete | myi , cig . kyan , [dm] * . . [B 2] 
yams . bcu . bcu * gaol . [bar] | bsdoms , na | thu 4 . sky[e]ms . 
thul. brgya . . . 

11 Clergy twenty none, with equal measure, each man 
required . . . ; drink, skins three and one hall, [Adding 
together ikeabove (? ?)] drink + + . Administrants, upper row, 
twenty-four, wuth equal measure, each man being required 
to drink ten spoonfuls of * * , sbe; drink, [eight] skins , . 

Phahs-dbu-gtm4a = M summing up the expense ? " Zal- 
ta-pa recurs iu the sense of 11 adminialranfc 1 *, mpra t p + 472, 
and also infra. 

The readings in the above three passages are in some points 

1 Sic for phiftd . dan / * Cra&ed out. 

* phmiu t 4 thu dra^nl out. 
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confirmed by other fragmentary documents, viz, MX vii t 
59 and 70, viii, 23* The fact that most of the documents of 
this kind came from chamber vii points to an occupant 
Specially concerned with such matters, 

68. M I. \% 2a (wood, c, 17 K 2 cm., complete ; hole for 
string at r.; ]], 2 ra/o 4- 2 iww of cursive dbn-catt script), 
[A I] ^ J : j nas |] thugs + klu[d] . kyi * b&js . cbn . gdg . 

gia . srod . [ A 2| g 1 , thugs . dbab \] de , nas . thugs . phebs + 

kvi , yJim-H . bfcsal [B I] to | gdugs + tflhod , nar , ma . dan | 

nos f stsafi . nan * [/Jams . gsuip * gs—1 | [ B 2] 5am . pag . 

yams . gehig E . htsiigs , nas | gor. bu (ba ?) . yal . gar . [li 3] 
drafts . te T g-yal . spyi, nas [| do, mahi. cho. smos . tc . hjol | 
u , . . In the dusk {srod} with one portion of victuals tbs 
soul of the soul substitute is to be inserted. Then after 
arranging (or giving? ftfaul} the soul-inserting spoonful, 
at the next following noon three spoonfuls mixed 

with barky meal are to be drunk. Having with mind intent 
[Ram-pag = Mms-bag?) inserted one spoonful, proceed to 
the place of the courtyard brushwood and suspend it (the 
Hud] from the mass of brushwood, rapidly promuncing 
scolding words (??),” 

For the rite of tilling a klud> scapegoat figure or (fnipfiaKOf of 
■teaWj with grass, victuals, precious objects, etc,, and casting 
it away in a direction whence an evil spirit may be thought 
to have come, see S, C. Has" dictionary, s.v. glud-Uhab. 

Several expressions are here obscure. We have taken gal 
as = gabga “ branch ”, sc. brushwood heap; in ti&m-pag t 
the second monosyllabic might mean ** dough tp ; or we 
might translate £S one spoonful [to draw] attention s \ The 
quite conjectural rendering of the last phrase presupposes 
that tlo-ma = do-mod and that cho in cho-$n\o$ has the sense 
of co in co-kdrbba 11 revile *\ 4t scoff etc. 

89, M.l. xxiv, 003 (wood* c. 19 x 2 cm., burned away at 
I. ; hok for string at r.; 11. 2 of cursive dbu-enn script). 
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[1] . * . -i , st[od] + rims * dan * [gr]al * HI * du f thafi , 

min[n]m - ate . gchigi * thafl . la [ bios * [2] . * * [b£i] | khur * 

skya . ho _ pefr | afdjo 1 . tsal ] skyu . rum . £al. bu ] 

“ tjppcr line and row, twenty t with equal rniam, victuals 
(meals} , . . four ' khur-shpi , ho-^pciu ado-isat (?}, condiment, 
a small phinL” 

Here khvr-skga and fo-peii ore not separated by * s and 
.Rsos- is, no doubt> bios-cka meaP\ 

90. MX xxiv, 0017 (wood, c. 12 X 1-5 cm, broken away 
at top and r,; 1L 2 of cursive dbu-am script]. 

[1] W [ : 1 gfc—r , m— . ®fi— * , [g]sum . | than + mn[o]m * 

+ gcti[i] ... [2] khur * ekya « ho + pen j bog (cog ?) . 

ran | [g]lah . ma | pan . ki | [gro fgyo ?)].,. 

11 Scattered oblation Sl (gior-ma), throe parts (or 
distributions, chad F or rains, charF), with equal measure* 
each > . ., Khtir-skya, ha-pen, bog{cog ?)-ran, glaii-rna ( H ox- 
ear TT 1} f ptrt-h\ gw {ggo ?} , , .” 

The terms are unknown. 

91. MX viii, 39 (wood, c. 14 X 2 cm., complete ; 11.2 recto 
+ 2 versa of cursive dhit-mti script). 

[A 1] * || tshos . khur *. sna , gpmn 4 . las . snn . bco . 
Ilia , l>co . Im | [A 2] khur . sk[y]u + dun r ho . pen , sna . 
geig * ky— t 5 . tii . Sit . rtsa . Ito . lua | kham . sgun [Bl] 
phul . gsum * gsum | phyc , mar . sraii , gaum * gsnrii j hi , 
phul > re . rc [ [B 2] stsoa * phye . bre , phye * dan . drag ;[ 

- Of the three first tshos-khur each (receives) fifteen ■ the 
first khttr-sktja and ha-pvh each twenty-five; peaches and 
grapes {khnm-squn y dried grapes (rguu. p. 473)}, three 
handfuls each ; flour and oil each three ounces (sraft ); ai 
(flesh ?}. each one handful; corn-flour, five and one half hre," 

This * and the two following documents evidently relate 
to some ceremonial distribution of food, as of tea in the 
ordinary Buddhist morning service. But several of the terms 

1 ch—l f 
* Rea d gsu m f 

f MX m tW is Almost ideiitieu.1i nitli this. 


* tin f jirAo l 
1 k'huti f 
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are obscure. Can Ukbi-hhur = tehos-mkhan painter p \ a 
painter being mentioned in connection ivitb a Buddhist 
monastery an Khotan (Chavaanes< Document# Chinois, p. 2 bl] i 
The Jchur-sh/a b here distinguished from the Ito-peii, who, 
if identical with the Am -pan of the Chinese documents 
(Chavann£&, Document* CMnoh, p. 211, n* 7), would be 
properly some taxing official of a quarter of a town. Za 
may be " flesh” (used with phuU 1933, J>, 100 }. 

92. ILL iv, GO (wood, c. 18 K 1 X 1 cm., edges cut away, 
pointed at both ends, complete ; lb 1 4 - l 4 - 1 4 - 2 of cursive 
dbiKum script, blurred and In part faint). 

[A] * || rtse . bla . [rise] . sman * dab . g-yab . gsol B bahi # 
ial * ta * pa , dpon . g-yog + du , [B] bflkoa , pa | Gy[a]b * 
Stag * rtan 1 . ial . ta . pa | Tn . sboh , huircn 2 _ Ika . bon . 
po | [C] Phyfi] - inthfoju , muon . pa j Gaas . k * b[rtsu]u , 
rtshu (mu? gyu l) * lukud (brim ?) | Mycs . koto . phyeig . 
tshaii [D Ij Dro . brtsan . sug , zuelis | rtse . bla f rtse , small . 
daft . g-yab p g[u ?] *dam [cion ?] , sn[a] . tsho . , 2 [D 2] [Stajg * 
bfz]an . [spy(?)}o . [ran ?] [ Stag . [Khr]i * gdas . dan . [tm . 
lfm . Dpul (Tse . sna . Pal ?}] . b[£]er . . . 

Si Appointed minis t rants, master and servant, in 
supplicating (or feasting, gsol?) the high chief, the chief 
physician and Mimstrant, Gyab Stag-tt&n; Divine- 

Bon man, Ya-stohdidren ; mbon-pa^ Phyi-mthob ; rt&ku{?)- 
hdzud ¥ Gsas-Ia-brtsan; cook, Myea-kob; hand-taker. Pro- 
fa rtsan, The high chief, the chief physician and g-ijah , * *; 
+ + . various purposes, Stag-bzai; spff&rah (?) r Stag Khri- 
gdas and Tso-Iha Dpal-bzer , * a fS 

A Bon-pc (Shamanlst) ceremony is here in question, but 
several of the designations are unknown ; Ihadton-po and 
mig-zum recur in the next document; g-yan 4i blessing tT f 
IJ luck , here associated with the sman 11 physician ” 4 has 
Bon-po connections. In regard to the first it will be noted that 
there exist both ffci [god) Boas and human Eons ; the second 
may mean H+ right-hand man *\ or chief assistant. Ya-sloh- 

1 r1a&d I 1 j forf . ? i Pqi doH-wna44ho^i F 
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(atodyhdren docs not look like a proper name and may mean 
" upward drawing ” [Ha] ; of. ynr-hdrcn, an epithet of Ge-sar, 
ap. Frnncke, Antiquities of (F. Tibet, ii. pp. 272 n. The phrase 
rfse-6i*j , . . in D. 1 perhaps means 11 performer of gu (gut 
‘ respect ’ ?) and various oifiecs {donsna-lshtx/s) for the high 
chief . , ,’ r Tso-la-dpal recurs in the phrase fjrm-dotsho" in 
M. Tagh. a. ii, 0011. On inl-ta-pa see supra, p, 473. 

93. MX iv t 131 (wood, c, 13-5 x 1 x 1 cm., complete- 

pointed at ends, edges pared; 1L 1 1 —f- 1 o| cursive dbu-can 

script, blurred and rub tied). 

[A] [ 'S II] yul, Ilia . yul . Mag , dan | small . [gsol] . bahi . 
in I , ta . pa | skn . gs{en] [B] las . my is . bsgrom . pa | gy—d . 
[sad ? ?] . ial [, ta] . pa ] Gsas . chub . lha . bon . po | b io . 
[co . tshel . no ? ?] [C] [ces ?] 1 , Spe . rtsab . sug . zuns | La . 
[ta]n . rtsol . sug . nuns , 

" MinistrantS in supplicating (o/ feasting, psoE) the local 
deity, local muster and physician; the gien m person 
(attended 1) by servants, Gy—d-[snd !], ministraiit •; Gsas- 
cbtih, divine-Bou man ; , . * Spo-rtaab, hand-taker; L[h]a- 
[ta]h-rtsoL hand'taker." 

Connection with the preceding document is obvious. 
<Jien is a Bon-po term, which in mundane usage means 
'* executioner Las-myi = “ workman”, “ servant ", as 
supra. 

94. JI.Lxxvh, 15 (wood, e. 10*5 x 2 cm., complete; hob for 
etring at r,; 11. 2 recto +2 (partly an addition in a second 
hand) verso of cursive dhu-tan script). 

[Al| 'S ; | ! j yul . lha . yul . bdug . tkn , [sma]n . [A 2] 
gaol. bahi . ial . U . po | daii . sku . gbn [B 1] dpon . yog | 

I . | (A fresh bawl) blon . Mail . g(jt)igs [B 2] lod , Mdo . 
bzsii . || 

“ (Beginning as in the preceding; then) the gitm in person, 
master and servants. 

'■ Councillor Man-grigs-lod Mdo-bzah," 

Of the four Tibetan methods of disposing of the dead only 

I tM-sna t 
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one, namely burial. is indicated in the documents ; it may 
have been favoured by scarcity of fuc-L None of the citations 
belong, it h true, to the Khotnn area, hi repaid to which 
cremation is attested by the Chinese (Abd-Reimisat* 
op. cit., p, 22)* 

The wateryHlrinkiijg rites in connection with mourning 
arc probably, despite the term ttyc-hdun in M.T, vi r 12, not 
Buddhist; and the same may be said of the other cere monies 
indicated. Their Bou-po character is authenticated in some 
cases by the occurrence of the actual term. On Bon religion 
in pre-Tibetan Central Asia see supra, p. 10O H la its early 
forms it was hardly distinguished from Shamanism ; the 
term Bon probably meant “lord”, and would in Sanskrit, 
be represented by natkti, ns in the case of the Burmese mis. 
The w%rM {of stream^. etc.) and ptiLinA, also characteristic 
of Chinese Turkestan, are very possibly of a different origin. 
The technical terms khur-skjpi, etc., await explanation, The 
glud, or scapegoat dfigy, is + of course, world-wide. 

7, Medictnb and Divination 
(a) Mrdicine 

36. M.L i, 15 (wood, c. 20 x 2^5 cm. t burnt at 1, and r, ; 
hole for string at r. ; IL 3 of cursive dbu-ean script}. 

[1] | : | Lha . dpa] * gyi . ku . sna . nas | | thugs , rtag * 
tu + bdeh . ha + dnfi . Ld . inyur P du , tnthem . buff . siuon 
[2j [la ?] . fpao! , zui . mehls || phyag . mi . smyan P tn - oi * 
mfiah . | pbyag + na . myi . mhah . na + yah . Rgyu . skiigs: [3] 
[tshun 1] . chad . bts&l, te * dpyid * sla . m . bn , to , bstog . 
Kob . chu *. bur , mchis . pa _ tsam . tia . bines pa , . „ 

,fc Petition, with prayer for hb> lord-ship's perpetual happiness 
and soon to Bee his face. Have you medicine at hand i If 
none at hand p it should be sought on this side of { — as far as) 
Rgya-akugH; on arriving in the first spring month at Little 
Nob I thai! receive irftal you ahull hart obtained . . *'* 

On Kgya-skugs see supra , Smijan, for srnfm. is? irregular, the 
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y being usually inserted only before f and «r : brSes-pa should 
be past tense, not future 

96. M.I. i, 2$ (paper, lol. No. 1 in vol., c. 31*5 X 8 cm., 
incomplete at tower r„ but without toss of test; discoloured, 
but mostly legible; II. 7 rtxfn + 9 (a different document) 
ivrso of cursivo dbu-ran script). 

[A 1] t® || blon . Skyes . bsan . la [ | Stag . legs . gvi . 

mchtd . gsol . ba || mchid . gyifl . rituis . na . | thug? . myi . 
bde - bahi . snun . ruin . skr . mo . [2] hbml . ccs . thus . 
te | glo . ba . dgah | ska . ead . kyan . yab . sms . stubs . 
bynl , thugs * ring , tu . bde . bahi , ia\ . fie . bar . mihoii . 
bar , scion . chin . mchk ]\ do . cig . bsku . bahi [3] sttum , 

iig . bskur , bar . bgyis , pa . las . hdrul . bit , bcugs . pa . 

mo . m[ehi]s . te | sfia . ma . shar . ms . bidzans | pa . bkah . 
mvi . hbab . par . ci. gmiii || sman [ 1 ] sug . rgyas . btab . ate | 
Mdo . rron . las . bn.lzans. pa, kgs . na | Smau. hdi . las . lug . 
rtl . phved . team | chu . nun . sus . tsam . gi . nab . du . | 

tebc . gu . Jig . gi . nan , du . [srnye 1 ] [a] hi . bins. bskol : 

5 te.iu.lw. dan , | mar . | , bum , keg , tsam . zig . bsnan . 
te . ill . ba . dan . nas . hdrea , |M . dan . j (Iron . pohi . sa . 
biod . te[h ?]am . hbms . b[u ?] . dati . gor . myi . bde . bar * . 
bsku . ii[n] - [61 Bi . mn [hi l] . dron , hog a , mo[r ?] | rove . 
roar , [f]—g[s 1}. Iwro . ain , khoii . [du ?] . so[r] . po . [che] , 
m{c(th ?)]utftflfce | hdi. Itar , Ian . bii , lea . tsam . yul tiro . 
bahi tshe . [bgvis] , na | [sma ?]n . [blur . mehi] . [7] de . 
las 1 . ci . Itar . gym . ba . las | hdnil , ba . la . [ytge] . hga 4 . 
sprifi . du . [g]soh 

■■ To Councillor Skyes-baiii : letter petition of Stag-legs. 
Having inquired by .word of mouth (or by letter) and having 
beard that your unhappy former illness is not returned. 
1 am glad. Hereafter also I pray that the distinguished father 
and son may ever be happy and that I may soon see them face 
to face. Just now T had had seat an ointment medicine : but 
the runner appointed not having come, the first was not sent 

i rape, r w f 1 tan r * biil tig t 

* t bfk*r Um. * baj ? eij t S*f > 
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at once ; for which please do not reprove rue, The medic he 
has been sent with hand-?™] attached from Mdo-ttna. Of 
this medicine [faking] as much as half a sheep's dung, in 
just a little water, in a small tube (tsctpir) r boil it Over the 
fire fmftJ/ mye-ht .?) uniU it dissolves When it 

melts, add oil little by little, mixing it with the melted 
substance, and, as far as the heated flesh can bear, smear the 
tumour Ihhms'bu) and where the pain is ; wrap up the great- 
finger warmed in oil under the afternoon sun (?). If you do 
bo some four or five times at the time when the place is hot 
(inflamed), the medicine gets the upper hand {?)* After¬ 
wards how it shall have befallen 1 beg you to send me a 
note in writing by the post/ 1 
There are here some uncertainties due to difficulties of 
reading. On bkah-hbeth “reprimand’’ see supra* p, 254* 
Tshe-yu iSj no doubt. = tse-gur tL a small tube r \ and hhra^ 
fra = Sanskrit phaht +i tumour 
97. MX0018 (wood, e< 11-5 x 2-5 cm,, complete ; hole for 
string at r,; 1L 2 recto + 1 verso of eoxaive rfbu^Cftn script). 

[A 1] ^ | . | yufl) . sman . gyi , stafi, thin . [soar] . Itun - 
biin , geig . [ phye . [dan] * mar [A 2] srfi(n), phyed * | gchens 
(gtsheiCi . nui t) . rdzuini 1 . gad | sug , rgod . dar , sni- * 
chan . geijg] [B 1] gaa „ nas , khyfojr * gah | cog (tsog) . 
skyemfs) _ rdzuhu 3 . gaii . hbrih . nkv[o]gs 

14 One fallen, as it were, before the spread divan of the local 
physician (jj resents) flour [and] oil, half an ounce {*raA ); 
jcScfljft), a cupful; wild juniper with silken tie, one ; gtu 
(flrsli t) f barley, a full £% or ; ccgrdrink, a cupful, medium ladle/* 
The measure Jchtfor (“ handful ” t 1928, p* DO), [g]to T to$ f 
and also the expression hbnn-shjogs "medium ladle ”, have 
occurred supra. Gchehs (?) is obscure. On see p, 482, 
The recurs below. In 1928, p. 585, we have 

mention of a “chief physician ” (rise-smart) of Little h f ob T 

1 J 

* i erewd mt 7 The form dar-imA{*ma) bn* occumU p, 53S, 

1 rd/tr]hu f 
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(5) Dmnaiion 

98. MX si', 0010 {wood, c. 11-11-5 X 1-5-2 cm., com¬ 
plete ; hole lor airing at r.; U, 3 recto of cursive dhu-can 
script-, in part erased + 2 verso, a, different hand), 

[A 1] * |j pul , smjin . la . ma . snih , biin . (b)zans , gchig . 
[A 2] gis , gaol . ute . lag , dgra . la . hal. bie[n] . tarn . m[yi] 

{A 3] bien . aogs.[yo]a . bu [B 1] lo . hi . ston | 

dkar . gnag , gi, [gro ?]. srul [B 2] hcohs . sum . myi . , . 

' 1 To t he local physician, petition by one kind as a mother's 
heart : Having lag-dgm [rheumatism 1), (shall I) lift ray 
face or not ? Shoulder . . . Hare year autumn, crop of white 
and black (grain), (will it) suffer from rot or not '{ " 

Lagdgra has been noted in 1928, p. 583, and it recurs in 
MX i. 14 ; iii, 7 : and iv\ 3: iui-hi«i { fl »s) recurs similarly. 
On " white " and " black ” grain see supra. The expression 
11 kind . . . heart ” is found also in a similar connection in 
MX i, 14. On mat ... see infra, p. 48S. 

99. M I. iii, 7 (wood, c, 11-5x2 cm., broken away at 1. 
upper comer and at r,11. 3 recto + 2 tierso of cursive 
dbu-can script). 

[A 1] . . . [dab - rtse] . sman . dab . g*ysft . la | lu . . . 

[A 2] . . . h(l 1) , dgra . la . zal . bieii . tarn . ran . bjsen | 

, . . [A 3] Tukh ar . Nob . chu . nu . yul . risu | slad . nab 

. . . [B 1] myi . mchi ] lo . g-yan 1 . hbabs . sam . rayi . , . 

[B2] . . . chi . harp , myi . mchi ||| 

"To the foctif divinity and head physician and g-yak 
{petition by one mild us a sheep ): Having lag-dgra, (shall I) lift 
iuv face or not \ . . . (Shall 1) come back or not to the 
bounds of the city of Little Nob \ (Shall 1) arrive back or 
not ? (Shall I) go or not 1 ” 

The syliable ?u in A 1 began, no doubt, the expression 
hig-lug-b&art-bzin-bzaii -yis-y™l " petition by one mild as 
a slaughtered sheep ”, which occurs {fwnndyj") in MX iv, 3. 
Lo-g-yan, which has been rendered as if it were loy-yah, 

1 = lf >0 . jndfl, m in M.L i. 14, 
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might mean ** year (sc, harvest)-blending tf . With jful-rfj 
44 country boundary ”, cf, jniAar-ri^ kk city-boundary 
100. M.I. iv, 79 (wood, e. 12 x 15 cm., complete; hole 
lot string at r.; U. 2 recto -f- 2 tvrjro of cursive dhu-cm 
script, faint and rubbed)* 

[A IJ >» | : \ nogs . pa . g-yaa . la | 

[A 2] ii[ a] 1 . din . arid , vod * dam . mye[d] sa . nod 3 , 

hon „ [njam 1 p myi . [hon] [B 1] me bin * pa + la . srid , pya 

(rtu?) rid . m[n l o]s . bzati j so (po ? lo ?J . phyogs 

[B 2] naa . man < sti . dan [ — ur 4 (n ?) . arin . gi . fio . ehe j 
il On the right shoulder. 

'* Is there — water or not ? Is disease of the flesh coming 
or not ? In the liver a lucky (pya ?) state ? Stale considered 
good ; on the part of the teeth (? ? so, fo/) indica¬ 
tions (no-cAc?) of (I) and — worm.” 

Tins is an example of prognostication by means of sheep's 
shoulder-blades (scapulimaney), whereof a full account is 
given in William of Hub ruck's Journey (Hakluyt Society's 
publication, pp. 187-8). See the nest following documents. 

101- MX iv. 35 (wood, e. 15 X 2 cm-p complete ; hole for 
string at r.; II. 2 redo -j- 1 t xr&o of cursive dhu-tan script). 

[A I] ^ || sogs P pa . g-yas , la , j gsiti . dm , am f hrtsan 
[A 2] gchogs . dafi . hrd . lam . ma . bral || gdon . gdiagsfu ?] 
[B 1] tsha . chc . | 

” On the right shoulder. 

41 Of the noose of death (</d in[-rjch j]^dnt-[{a] M net ” ; or 
read y&in-kdrc 14 a ghost ”) not (m$ ?) firmly attached j nlinU 1] 
be rid or not ? Of demon (pd&n) possession ipchagx) great 
apprehension /* 

I have taken tsha-dhe " great heat'", as equivalent to 
tsha-sna "anxiety”. 

102. MX iv, 3 (wood, c. 9 5 x 2 cm., broken away at L : 
hole for string at r. ; 11. 3 recto + 2 {much blurred) verso of 
cursive dbu-can script), 

J MM trnu t) pribfm prefsTiibb-, s cad f jftotft f 

1 Cwfrcled frUFra Jam t t fluA t wnat ? Star f 
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[A 1 ] * . . 3 man * b . | biux s lug , biin [A 2 ] * * * [gi]s . 

gsol . to | lag . dgra . la + zal [A3] + * * n I eogE . g-yon . 

daA [ [B 1] . . , Xofb + dim + nu T na| . phyi . dgra . mchi . 

hu[m] [B 2] , . * ™e + k * myi, [chifr] * . * 

[jRatoom 5 1 awd B2 at r.] . . n . dgra .. . . 

£l [Beirutwircj similar to J/I. iii t 7, supra ; /A™] Left 
shoulder . t * Is a foreign enemy coming into Little 
Skb I * . 

As will have been seen, the Justification for treating the 
physician and the diviner together Is the Identity of the 
persons* the yul-sman “local physician", being abo g-yan 
£f luck y \ and often gul4ha “local divinity”. To him 
application is made both for normal medicines and directions 
and for prognostications by means oi the sheep shoulder- 
blades. Ordinary medicines and prescriptions are mentioned, 
as gifts or otherwise. In many letters; and in the literary MSS, 
from the Tun-huang library are a lew, in some cases not 
inextensive, fragments of common-sense tnaatbes (mainly, 
no doubt* of Indian inspiration) or collections of prescriptions 
relating to ordinary medicine and to horse doctoring. There 
are also pieces exemplifying the tna divination (by means of 
groups of circles), concerning which we may here be content 
to refer to the article by A* H. Franckc in the Berlin 
Academy Sitzvngsberiehte, PML-Hist* Klasse, 1924, pp. 5 sqq +t 
192&* pp. 110 &qq, 

8. Law 

103. MJ, vi r 1 {wood, c. 18 X 2 cm,, complete ; hole for 
string at r. ; 11 . 2 redo + 2 verso of smallish, cursive dtm^un 
script), 

[A 1] ^ | * | ccs . dgah . ba * || hdi, Itar . mad . nah || khyi . 
mo * ttsehi * [sk]o . 311 s „ sdams . la . ma . chad , par || nan + 
po . [A 2 ] cag . gis . mchid . nan . cher * nfciol * te | hphral . 
du * goer , hgums , sul * sol * cig || ma . kgs . [B 1 ] [yi 1 ] 
shad . hag . hdogs * nah [| h 1 then . myig . dan , b)'or . bahi . 


jTLJLi. fUT-r IfcH, 
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myi . khrims . b£sn , gfi[c]r ■ s[ts]ol [13 2] . la . dpafi , po . 
gan , nab , mchis . phi . stir . thus . zi<; [| 

<L Thereat [I was] glad. This being tme, I beg for immediate 
disposal of the matter by the Inner-Ministers sending strict 
Orders not to mate a decision ratifying tie plaint put forward 
from Khyi-mo-rtsc. If not, as a malicious ace nation attaches 
[to me], send persons equipped with a seeing eye to dispose 
[of the matter] according to law and let them assemble at the 
place where the witnesses are/' 

The phrase sko-yus-ttdam&*Ui (cf, 1928. pp, 834, 837, 
where sgv, “ private/ 1 is read) is not quite clear. Khyi-mo- 
rfse (“ Bitch’s Peak ”} looks like a place name ; but there 
might be a reference to some test with a bitch's head. 
Btkad^hdogi-pa = “ make malicious accusation". On gfor- 
hffurns and stir see supra, 1927, pp. 810. 558. 

KM, MX 0010 {wood, e. 22 X 2 cm., complete ; hole for 
string at r, ; IL 2 recto + 2 verso of cursive dhu-can script, 
blurred and rubbed). 

[A l] 1 . | pah ■ sdn • Ina * slad . nos . [gsojl, phi. him , 
dti . jo . b{o] . Z!a . bzro 1 . dan . Hphan . Sen , gyis . [A 2] 
thufgjspgs . mdfcud - dfi . bha . bsun , [g a ]ii[ a ] . nas . bzag . 
pa . ni . bflag . han . p . yah . [gl]o . ba . | [B 1] dgah . iin . 
mchLafatn 1] , smyin . aigs . snah . hgs . tsham , ba—b 
(bsgvur !) . [b ?>h . d—s . Iba . la . s[5]in . rten [B 2] p . 
ma . mchis , stc . eilad . kyi . [b£i ?] . gso[l]. [h]di - las . btah . 
[spy]i , bab {thah ? job ? (h)dzab ?) , pr . gRol. 

" In accordance with a subsequent ptkion from my 
father also,the chief Zla-bzcr and Hphan-nen pyhg attention, 
the guarantor was put out of the farm (?): your humble 
servant rejoiced. That having become a mere illusory 
apparance (tfotyin-jiyi f spyin-ziys ?), and having none to 
rely upon but my lord (read IhaAas f), by this last, fourth (?) 
petition, I beg for a general decision." 

Sdu (A!) may mean " also*’ ; kha-bzun might mean 
accepted 11 ^the petition) ; but the technical sense of 

> ~ ttir. 1 £«* fi 
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11 guarantor seems more frequent with Niakdzin-pa, 
Smtfin-zup ” eyebrow-look" (the moat probable reading) 
is perhaps a synonym of srmg-rggu ; at least that sense fits 
in with srtan-hguh-Uham. 

105. Ml. x T 6 (wood, c. 13-5 X 2 cm, s complete ; hole for 
string at r. ; II. 1 red to + 2 rerso of cttmive dbu-mn script), 

[AJ ^ || sgo* gaol | . apyan. ched T poa , nachid , kyte, head . 
de | [B 1] PNJob T ched . pohi . rtse . rje r dan | T Ka{n) , lo (ji) 
[B 2] la * gthadpa | 

" Private request* verbally (or by letter) granted by the 
Great Eye t consigned to the chief ruler and Unde-Councillor 
of Great Nob." 

Spyun-c/ted-pa: This (of. p 499. infra) probably means 
1S by the great man in person ft ; or it may be 14 the king's 
eye " {rdja-caksus) f on which see pp. 100, 255. 

106. MI. xi\\ 002 (wood, c. I(h5 X 2-2-5 emu burnt away 
at L ; hole for string at r. ~ H. 2 recto + 2 versa of cursive 
dbu-mn acript, very black). 

[A 1] bdag . h an . pa . yau . no . skyon . dan . glo . bahi . 
myi , dgab + bahi , bag [A 2] [tshn 1js . pah . las . [ shin . 
du . hdre . zugs . ate , | yul, Hdru fnu ?) . [E 1] , + + [hbjroa « 
par . bgyis . pah . las . hphral . d« , | rtse H rje . hog . pon . 
gyi * [B 2] . * . b mil . ste . bkri . bar . bgyis . pa . las . dor * 
pas . | bva * thehs ► pra b 

‘ L Yotir humble servant, dejected (or ashamed, no-jhjon) 
and grievously alarmed, a devil being in his heart, took flight 
[into the Dru-gu ?] country * now that the chief ruler, the 
corporal ... in kindness baa caused a search to be made, 
a bird attracted back from flight (or by the hunter* 
gior-pas] . * ." 

107. Ch, 82, xii, 3 (paper, fol. 58 in vol. lvi t torn away at 
r. and bottom, e. 29'5 X 32 cm.; 1L 0 of cursive dbu-can 
script, rather scrawled). 

[1] >§ || tU , hi + lo . hi . dpyid . sla . ra * ba . nos . Dge . 
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brtsati . kyi . rkya . la . rjc , bla.s . bgyis * pha , K , [2] bgyis . 
pa , k , zag «Ina + [San . ho] 1 . btson . srufrs . bgyis 1 f 'In * 
tse , yan . sfm , bran . la * bison . amns , &ug . ![h] , . . [3] 
bzau . gi . bscr . Sa . Ti , puii . lag . Ifia , bgyis f| sgo . g-yog * 
£ng . lua . 'In . tee . bgyis || gtchu , . * [4J goig . dais , sm , 
gcig „ bsTiifi * ba , zag . ina * Sa . Ti ♦ pun * bgyis j| Jan * 
lag , du . dra * tna . draft . ba[hi] . . * [5] sran * brgyud - 
htshla 3 | nas . phul r phyed . daft . bii : htshla 3 | sa ^ ka . 
pdi . bison . srufis , Kvan . fen * gis * yan , , , £ag . bcu + 
bg>*is | 

ia ’Work mused by His Excellency to be done in regard to 
the trial (rfoju = brgija ?) of Dge-brtsan from the first spring 
month of the Horse year; During five days San-ho kept 
prison guard ; ’lii-tse also kept prison guard during five days 
over witnesses" f^rfa-cj) servants ; observation of . . . bzaft was 
made during five days by Sa Ti-pun ; 'Ift-tee acted during 
five days as private servant; guarding of one * . guarantor 
{ghhu} and one witness was performed during five days by 
Sa Ti-pun* For a net (handcuff?) conveyed to the hand of 
Jan (1) eight sran Eire asked ; of barley four less one-ha] f 
phul (handfuls) arc asked. Prison-guarding of (at ?) Sa-kapa 
was performed also by Kv&fr-fen . . , during ten days/* 

It seems possible that rkga-la — hrgya-Ia (brgtfahla) 
"dispute” or ,r fine J \ on which see 1930, p. 70. Sna is 
clearly l+ witness * h ; Sa-ka-pa might be either a 

place (the prison) or a person. “ Observation ** is hser . On 
dra-ma with hg see p h 467, 

m Ch + Lniii, xiii t 18 (paper, No. 762 (f), foL 19 in vuL iiii 1 
e. 30 x 23 5 cm.; 11, 5 of cursive dbu~can script + 2 columns 
of signatures, r H 3 (4 more having been cut out), I. 3 (1 more 
having been out out)). 

[1] gyu* - un 1 -Rgya , Icags . bco . Ina . rtabs *, par * bgyis [| 
chad , lhag . byufi . ba . dafi . j byasn , byuii [2] phoiii . mags # 
pa + nas | ma * ms . bar . yod * ha | chad * pa + cher . bear || 

1 Added beJonr linn. 

1 Fur frlihid. 


* 6jyw croad tmt. 

*■ t Mfiw Itfie, 
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bka . Inn „ htli [3] ma . nan . naa | ia . la , hyuii . ba * yod , 
na H | chad , pa . gser « sraii . gsum . dan | [4] shon . mo , 
thal , gnuEQ . dan | myi , re * re . Kgya . Icag . ben * l^a , 
rtab . par B bgyis | [5] £a . la . zugs . pa .. yod * na + bsau . 
lag , gcig . gyi T stem . mo . sbyar , bar , bgyis | 


. , * (mtfr£) 

. . „ (mark) 

| jta . co . Dzehi . 6i T ab * 
dip (wwirfc) 

| hi . myi . Li . Lha . ato . 
bb . dzi [ (mart) 

j Db yuh , Ju . tee . bb . 
dzi | {marl) 


| ha * myi * Tan - tee * 
! ab . dzi | [fwar£) 

| in „ myi . ’An , sin , *ab ■ 
dzi | [mark) 

[ ia . myi * Bztdju . * 

’ab , dzi j (mart) 

| TTiin * dzihi , *ab * dzi [ 
(vi^ri) 

| Ha . Sib . tig . a(4) . dzi | 

Ho , Klirom , pa * + ab . dzi \ 
[marl) 


++ . , , fifteen lashes with a Chinese whip were ordered/* 
There being a remainder of punishment and the work done 
ijB t being nearly equal to uhat tmuld have been passible the 
penalty was heavily augmented. The order not having 
been obeyed, it was decided that, where the plastering 
(sd-fci ?J had been done, the penalty should be three ounces 
(#ruii) of gold and three loads (Maf) of vegetables (tium-mo) 
and that each man should receive fifteen Inshea with a Chinese 
whip ; where the plastering was in progress, it was decided 
tliat a feast of one slaughtered sheep should be supplied. 

. , . (murk) [ plasterer (±a-frcyi), Tuh-tee, 

finger-mark {mark) 

. , . , * h | plasterer (fca-jjiyt), 'An-sin, 

finger-mark {wiart) 

Plaster-master (itf-ro ?) | plasterer {ha-myi), Dzebu^am, 

Dzchi-3], finger-mark (waarjfc) finger-mark {math) 
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Plasterer Li Lha-sto, finger- | p Yim-dzihi, finger-mark 
mark (merit) (marl:) 

- . * | Ha Sib-tig p finger-mark 

(mor£) 

Dbytiii Ju-tse, finger-mark j Ho Khr03n-pti T finger-murk 
(mark) {mark) 

That ia-ta (zal-h) here means 11 plasterer +t and ia-a> 
** plaster-master pT js far from certain : also the phrase bijosu- 
bijuh-pktyh ■ mags -pa is obscure. 'Ab-dzi is perhaps Chinese 

fmG~chih t (or r as Dr. L, Giles suggests, hao-tzu), 1 mark.' 

The clan-names Tim (7m)+ Li, / la T and also the personal 
names are characteristic of the ^a-cu region : see supra, 
1928p pp. 91 sqq. On the Mkah-luii see sapra 7 p* 2-DO. 

109. ILL xiv p Glc (paper, fol. No. 43 in vo]. t e. 13 5 x 3 em„ 
a fragment ; 11, 2 of square dlrtt-catt script). 

[1] . . . dpan * la . rts[% * Lhn . rtsa , skjr[c]s * daft . 

W& - 1 * * * [2] , . . rgya . daft „ Ldon * 

kon , s , . * 

, m witness the [signatures] of rtsig Lha-iTaa-akycs 
and the King's Eye Legs . . , and Ldoft-koft . , . +p 

The rteip Lha-rtsa-skvea was mentioned in 1928, p. 576, 
in connect ion with the King's Eye ; and, as he appears else¬ 
where (Gpg + in MX xiv T 24) also in legal concerns, his 
designation rteig probably means " lawyer ”, In M.T. b. i, 
0095 (p, 498), be boa become himself “ King's Eye 

110. M.l. lit, 18 (wood, c. 10 X 2 cm,, cut and broken away 
at r.; II* 3 of cursive tlbu-can script), 

[1J ^ ! : j gaol . ba | khyrd . kym , rifi . lugs (2] good * . 
du * gdahi . [nnj . {rise] . rjes . chod , cig | rg , . [3] khyefo ?)* 

%-ll ^ 

Petition: if it is possible for the old usage to lie decided 
[go */, ? ) by you (plural) let the chief ruler decide , , 

Xih-lugs “ old usage ”, occurred 1928, pp, 572, 593. 

The above citations relate to disputes, offences, and appeals. 
Previously we have had instances of prosecution for assault 

* p below line. * 
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(1028, I>p. 560, 583), misdemowiOiir [pp. 570-1), and damage 
(pp. 574-5, 577 ; 1930, p* 290). and also a number of attested 
agreements (1927, p. 814; 1928, pp + 593-4; 1930, p* G0 f 
ate) in regard to debt, loan, and sale. In two casea [1928, 
pp. 567, 584) there is indication of reference to a court {grim- 
lux - jiarimd). The officials concerned with dispensation of 
justice {khrims-dp&n, igyd^jziga, tabce-pa, bkahdun t etc.) 
have been noted supra. 

The 14 ancient ns&ge n and £S old town law " P (1928,, 
pp, 572-3} sometimes mentioned were not necessarily written, 
and the same applies to the dharma. which the Kharosthi 
royal rescripts so frequently direct to be followed ; even 
perhaps to the khgiih-ph ugs-gifi'Lhritfi 'i “ law of house- 
burglary ”, named in a document from Mazar-Tagh (0522). 
But in the case of an administration of Indian origin even 
in the earlier period some written law is probable ; and the 
Tibetans themselves were certainly in possesion of a code 
compiled by order of SrorHbtsan Sgam-po, now understood 
to be the basis of the present-day procedure. From the 
hidden library of Tun-huang we shall report a Fragment in 
Tibetan, embodying a part of a law of theft. 

9, Wetting and Letters 

111* MX i, 25a (paper, fob Xo + 3 in voL, c* 14-5x7 cm., 
a fragment; parts of U. 6 of cursive dbu-can script). 

[1] » | : | Ska , ha | Bog * yul | na - mebis ] pa : l[ | \ 
s[—]h (hi!} [ |. ] hphral 1 | stag f y[i] . ge . . . [2] gser . gyi | 
yi e ge j ched . po : dan j stag [ gi j stod ] blon [ Btsan j 
sum j gaer *.. [3] * *. —i * —iX , . * , , blon ] Dge j hire * | 
dnul . gyi : yi * [g> * . , [4] , . . gah a ■ gi j srain 4 . . . 
[5] , , * —e . su ] sky ab[ri] * ,, * [6] , , , [hahi] * 

Jt After being in Bog-yul of Ska-ba. now (?) [for] Stag, 
script *« , large gold script, and for Stag the Upper Councillor 
Btsan-sum gold , . . Councillor Dge-btcr silver script . * * M 
The document refers to writings (testimonials or ccm- 
* hpkul I 1 = bitr* 1 CeoafM from * *vm f B £a|i J 
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missions ?) executed for certain persons in gold or stiver ink, 
such a a may be seen in calligraphic MSS. obtained from 
Tibet. 

Silver script and turquoise script (evidently on monumental 
were mentioned 1&E7, p. 62, and elsewhere we have had 
reference to copper script and turquoise script distinguishing 
the records of different army brigades. MX i* 26, mentions 
silver, copper (za/is), brass (ru-jure), large and small, and 
blue (ffton 1] writing. For sealings, and sometimes for 
bendings and beginnings of paragraphs (e.g, $upra t 
pp. 27a sqq.), red ink, now in moat cases faded, was in tmo + 
11 Large writing” (yi-ge-cked-po, mentioned again in SIX 
i, 26a) seems also, from the mention of 4i lauds of small 
letter” (jwpm, p. 264), to have been distinctively employed' 
Among the (later) fragment* from the Etsingol sites (.Mongol 
period} the interlinear comments in literary MSS* are often 
in very minnte. but excellent, hands* 

Bog-yul TO, as we have seen (1927, p, 817} Lti the region of 
Lom-cu (Liang-chow), to which accordingly Ska-bn (1931, 
p. 834) also belonged, 

112. H, Tngh* b. i p 0051 (wood, c. 23 x 2-5 cm., somewhat 
broken away at bottom L ; 11* 2 redo -p 2 verm of cursive 
dhu-can script, in places rubbed away). 

[A 1] >• | : | gl&fi . gyi lohi . £t(!)on . sk * ra , [bah]i h 
[tshea] . m . £ti . gaum * gyj . nan . par . [s(?}o . —e . ba] 1 [A 2] 
pas ,yi . ge . gsar * bsk£u]lde . rhi[h] „ [dan] . — e . Li . S[o]r * 
dad . gyi * * *...**. [B 1] bgyis * pa . hi , dpafi . k . 
Fteg . po , Kltroni . Ie[gs] . gyi . Tgfyja . dan . Sor . dad gyi . 
mg [R 2] gyis * btab . | pa , | 

* s Ox year, first autumn month, day twenty-three, in the 
morning a new letter, required (hxfodd) by a soldier relay 
arrived {so-rex-bab-pa}, was made m ognocmejU wiih the old 
by the KhotauT Sor -dad ; in witness whereof are impressed 
the seal of Freg-po Khromdcgs and the handf-signature] 
of SoT-dad.” 


1 Rf-nd Mo-rt&ittik. 
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This r cemR to be a case of a letter damaged in transmission 
and replaced by an attested copy. 

113. M. Tagh. Ct i, 005 (wood, c. IG X 2 cm. s complete ; 
hole for string at r.; II. 2 recto + 2 verso of square dbu-can 
script, tlie vfrso partly erased). 

[A 1] ^ | . | dm . bu . hdi . Khri . gim . gi . mdnn . du . 
goal 1 * na . sniii . bco . In a . kha * 1 hc[u] [A 2]ii * mchis * da , 
bdag . gi . mg . rgyas . htnh , ste * Khri * gdas . la . gtad s 

[B I] pa T hi. dban , po . la . Sah . sde - hi - d.—e . . e * 

las b[sts]ogs [B 2] pahi * dban. . rgva . dan - Khri , grins . 
gi . sufg * yig 3 J . g— . hebnd . gis . blab . bil . | 

'Me witness that this wrapping, for delivery (payment?) 
in the presence o[ Kltri-gdas and containing fifteen &ran, 
has been consigned to Khrhgdas with his own seal attached 
the witness signatures of . . . and others of the ^nn regiment 
and the hand-written mark of Khri-gdas are affixed** 1 
The situation seems to be that the package was despatched 
by Ehri-gdas to be delivered to himself elsewhere ; but 
other interpretations are possible. Dc-bdag can hardly 
be any other person than Khri-gdas ; otherwise wc might 
understand that some one had accepted (kha-bzuA) 15 mew 
lor conveying the parcel. Gcal scents to come from hjal 
(gtanl might l>e from htshd or stsoli ); dban-rgga is probably 
dpnii-rtjij® “witness signature ”; sug-yig-gi-Avkad seems 
to bo identical with the suijapgdskad of 1927, p> 813* On 
the regiment see mpm t 1933, pp. 565-6* 

114. JL Tagln 0264 {wood, c. 12 X 1 X 1 enu four sides ; 
handle with hole at L ; II. 1 + 1 + 1 + l of cursive dbu-can 
script, clear). 

[1] ^ | . | jo , cho . Mdo t rmn * Ja + | Legs . tahan * 
[gyl] [2] gsol* bah . j jo * cho . brgyW . la . bind . na . | snam , 

[3] bu * la . yi * gc + hdi . btfaagstc ] slad . na . su . la . gtad * 

[4] , pa . la , [ Lho . bragi . sde s Sluh , Legs , tshan T la , stsal | 
<f To the Lord Mdo-rma : petition of Lep-tshan. In case 

my lord has departed in connection with a dispute [&fv^ci-/a ?)> 
: 0f«J f 1 Corrcelcd lirom 1 f 
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this writing, having been ti«l in a woollen doth, is to be sent 
by anyone to whom it is afterwards deliverer] to S[liii(s) 
Leg*-ts ban of the Llio-bmg regiment. 

On the Sluns (1927, p. 820 u. f etc.) and the Lho-brug 
regiment (1930, p. 501) see supra. On brgt/a-la see supra, 
p. 492 l°btmti£-paT-gfur t IC imprisoned through a dispute ")* 

115. M r Tilgh. b. i B 0095 (paper, foL No. 36 in voJ., 
285 X & cm, originally folded in the form of a modern 
Tibetan letter; U. 5 of ordinary cursive ifiu-cun script + 1 
in a different bund, inverted), 

[I] ^ J ; | jo ► cbo . Rgyal . bier : gvi . &a . siiar 

Lha , ri, skyes . kvi , mchid , gaol . ba | | bar . du , 

thugs * bdeh . [2] harp + myi, bdeh . mebid. . yige r las : sound . 
gaol . kin , mchis j | khrom . nn . yah , Cun + taan . 

dan . Snail. b2er . dan . Lha , b zuh . las [3] stsogs . pa + la . 
no6 . £o . ni , mn . mchis || Rgyal . rigs . IJia , rtsa . skyes * 
kyah . so* . kyis . yul * dn , mchi * £es . rachi . na | bkah . 
yi [4J go : la 1 dag + spriii * ba . mcliia . na t bdag . gi . steri . 

du . yah , skfujr , bar , gsol | | mchid , yi * go , hdi . 

gsold . slan . chad . kyuii. non + [io ?] [5j ma . mehis : thugs . 
bdeh . bar: smond . cin , mehis |[ . [6] jo . cho . Rgyal . bzre * + 
(u 1] [ la 

" To the presence of the chief, Rgyal-bzer ; letter-petition 
of Lha-rs-skyBU, I am writing to inquire as to your health, 
whether meanwhile you are happy or not. In the town 
Cun-tsari and Snah-b^er and Lha-bzafi and the rest are free 
from illness. The King's Eye, Lhi-rtfia-skyes, also is recovered 
and is coming into the country, so tkev say. If anv orders 
(letters) ha\ T e come for me F please send them up to me> After 
submitting this letter, I am praying for your happiness with 
freedom from illness. 

" To the residence of the chief, RgyaJ-b£cr/ T 

116. M. Tagh. 0512 (paper document* complete, originally 
folded in long strips like a modem Tibetan letter ; e. 28 X 


% k C ™^1 out. W« td (47- b * to roe” intended ! 


1 *±W*r. 
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20 cm. : 11+ 12 reck 4- scattered addraw^ etc< s iww in large, 
ordinary dAtf-curt writing, in places faint). 

[1] ^ | : \ |o . bo . blon . Man . b£re 1 . kyi . £a . sikar , | 
Phyi . mtho . gi . [mehi]d . g6o[\ . b}a J| [2] hdrul . bu . b . 
mchid . kyia . rma[s]. na || rtag # tu . thugs. bde . dbu + rrnog . 
brtaan . zes . [thjos , .ate j [3] glo r bu „ mb , tu T dgah , ftin , 
mebk ; slan , cad , kyafi . thug? . bde . m + zal . bzafi . po . 
myur . du , m[thoJn + [4] bar + smon * lain , gaol | | mar . sbai. 
nod . pa * yah [| spya[n . ch]e[d ?| * po * khrom , du _ ma . 
thal * ba + dan \ [5] Jo P sar . dab . bgyia . ate . iafi . Ion * dag . 
ma . toe . nas , dab , run . ma . tbob . ciii . mchb || rno [6] 
thog . pa . ma . mehfijs . par T rtag # tu . silan * shuns + gaol * 
ba . jscs , bkah _ bap , dll. vat . rut . na blag [7] tan . pa . 
yan . tshal . ma . dkon , ba , dan . bgrfee] . ste J| phyuga H 
khal * grig P gi , atsati * nas . Li . Xa * [8] mo * bud . ba + 
tsbjald . na] y phyugi . kbal . geig . gi * bul . stsald , par . 
thugs , pag . eir . mdiad [9] £ah ■ Ion . gdan . h[d]ir* g5[c]gs . 
na || jtabs + dreft + myi . tshal . bar . phyag H du . bid , £i[ii] + 
ni[eh]i [10] Ian * ma . rrtrn . hat . dab . rut. khrom . du . ma - 
molds || khor . zag + pa * mams . kyat , dab , Uar [11] skul , 
mu , tahal. Hh . mchb | liknh + mchid . gsar . du . bdag . eag . 
gis . thoa . pa , ma [12] me his || Phu . Uab + la . bkus * rnia * 
bar . gaol [| 

Verso {fop) [I] ^ | . | Stag . [bait]. gi, [^a + ana]r | Stag , , + 

[2] (Acrfton, limited) ^ | . | glo (bloo ?) . btd ■ 

bah || , 

[3] {vertically} Man + biro , [la T\ 

l * To the preaenoe of the chief. Councillor Mat-bier; 
letter petition of Phyi-oitlioiK Having inquired by word of 
mouth of the runner and having heard that you are con- 
tinuoiisly happy and with helm blgh^ 1 am very glad. I make 
prayer that, for the future also you may be happy and that 
I may soon see your good countenance. 

41 The oil nnd wool have come ; but, as the Great Eye has 
not reached the town and the Uncle-CounriUons, occupied with 
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the hew year, have not met, I have still not got them, ‘ It 
one is not able, always offer inquiry as to health ’ — so it 
would be well to send a word. Yotir humble servant, with 
rations scarce and being old, has requested from the 
K hot an I Xa-mo-bml bariev grain [to the amount] of one 
animal-load ; so please take care to send a receipt for one 
animal-load. As the Uncle-Councillor's (Titan comes here, 
not wishing to disgrace him, 1 am Lauding over a receipt. 
Though he (Na-tun-bud ?) does (or I do) not ask for return 
(or reply), he has still not come to town. The men on leave 
also now need a reminder. Fresh gossip we have not heard. 
1 suggest that you inquire of Phu-isab, 

Verso [I] “To the presence of Stag-bzafi: Stag— 

[2] ". . . receipt. 

[3] « To — [Mi]n-b2er.” 

On the “Great Eye” sec supra, p. 491. The phrase* 
gdan-gwjs (MJ. iii, 6), kkor-big " leave", bknh-mrfnd 
‘ gossip ”, and hka$~rma “question authoritatively ", havo 
also occurred before. Zubs-Mrvn = “ bring slinmc upon ”, 

The first endorsement {verso) of the letter waa perhaps made 
by the recipient when passing it on " for action”, The 
Khotani Ka-mo-bud has a characteristic name ; see supra. 

117, M. Tiigti. a, iv, 0068 (wood, c. 19*5 x 2 cm., complete ; 
hole for string at r. ; II. 2 recto + 2 verso of squarish 
script, rather faint ami I. 2 of verso partly erased). 

[A 1] * |] [rje] , b[lo]n . | chab . arid . gyi | (d)hflfi , Mag . 
Ift I myi . gaol , na | su . la . [gaol] [A 2] no . [ bdag . 
nan . pahi 1 , pu . bo 1 , rhtn (tfc) . eben | yul . du . mehi . 
na | bdag . eng . Pan [B 11 nua . spun . gson . g&n | hbral . 
bah , | daA. lidra . zin . mclra . 

' + ■ — 0 (thi + 1) * tseg c% [ rachi . htslial + m , | j^e , 

blan . bln * , ]q . smo(nd ?] 

IF hot to my lortb the councillor, ruling authority in the 
government., petition, is maJe h to whom should petition bo 
made ? \our humbte servants’ cider brother, greatly their 

1 CfMB«| out, * A$ r 
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senior, going into the cotmtry T we humble uterine brothers 
are ns it were severed from dear life. Since * . * some trouble 
(tse$ ?} must come, we implore the very exalted [Wa- 
lord connoiUor/* 

The petition relates apparently to military servka, which 
would be explicit, if the reading in A 2 were pu (pAtr) * so. 
On kwg see supra ; on the phrase ss if petition is not made, 
etc. ” ace I933 T p, 400. 

118, MX xliv, 6 (paper, fob 87 in voL t torn and partly 
fragmentary L and r. t c, 27 5 x 19 cm.* 11 115 of cursive 
dbu-cctn script Y somewhat scrawled), 

[1] >• | : | Nan . rjc * po . chen , po * blon , Sua . bier . 
la | Boom. Man . Mas . dan | Sde 1 . [2] (Xu + legs, dan] 

. . . brtan . dah | Tshe . yafis , kyi . mchid . gaol . bah |j 

mchi[d . tyijs * [rmasj [3] .* * * * ■ [rajd , gdg . 

pahi . dam * pa . rga = hi [t] khur , sgOr + ci . van , legs . . . 

[4] ,. * * mthti . chubs . ate || thugs „ ban - Eab * 

mos , mclnr (mtshar) * Jtar . » [6] , , bdu . 

gcags , te | | g-yra P nan (sic) * cher - htehul . zm , inckis | 

. * [6] [m] [ms] . can , ran , biin P gyis . myi _ rtag . la . dab j 
chos . nid . la + dgoas . Sib . | thugs * ban [pa 1 9 ] [7] team . 
£ig . mdab . kyia . bskyuii, ha . team . du + ei . gnab | ] slum . 
cad . thugs # mg . dn , bde . ci + van [8] legs , pahi . ial . 
attar * mthon . bar , P smon . to |j sfutu , gsol + Mtt , mchis + 
ua J[ bka . stealpa [9] team . du . ci . gnatt j| rtto . thogs . ma „ 
mebis + par P bka . lub , silan . pas . bro . rmaapha |) (10] glo + 
ba . dgfi | , | da + Itar . bro . mu . htehul . kiii . mehis || Nob . 
chu , iiujii . sna . mu . gsub + bahi + filad , naa [11] do * Clg . 
snums . shyor * intend pa 4 . yatt . mtilegs || da . slan „ cad . 
chis . hdir . gjnib . bur . tnchi[ba] fl [ 1 * 2 ] gtoa . chad . ciil . 
mchis || phyag . rjed . mams . pu . myi . gcag, par . [ gtso * 
bo . gii . la . mehis [13] pahi, g-yra . du * steal . citt . melds | 
Bcom . ldan , hdas . kyi . sgo . gsol . 2o . . dab . ma . [14] 

sbyar. bar . snan , anuhs , par P gaol , b bka . bbnb , bam * 

1 Or croftsod orat! 4 rpa cpwand out, 1 I ? emacd cut ? 

4 ma4*ud-pa F 1 id below lino. 
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myi . hbab [[ dgnn , gyi , tshal . brgyags [15] kyi . mthud .. 
ma . stsah . yuAa . ias . tsarn . iig * bsgml * bar «, gsol * £in , 
cnchis ha || thug[s] [16] pugs * d . mdzad 

11 To the great Inner-Minister, Councillor Rma-bier: 
letter-petition of Bcom-ldan-hdas and Sde-fia-iegs h + , brtan 
and Tshe-yafuJ. [You] having inquired by letter . . , that 
fdUms a mutilated jws&ige containing expressions of dejection, 
etc. . . . reflecting upon the natural impermanence of living 
beings and upon phenomenal existence (ehos-nui = dhunnaiii), 
[our] dejection has been in part diminished ; thank you. 
For the rest [or For the future), with prayer that you may 
l>e perpetually happy and that perhaps we may soon see your 
good countenance P we are. as king after your health. To send 
your commands would be a favour. When, [you] not being 
able h the kind bkahdun made inquiry after [our] health* we 
wen? glad. At present we arc free from illness. 

11 Since we first took charge (snet-ma-ghih) of Little Nob, 
the surpluses delivered are not * * * good so far. So we are 
deliberating who is to take charge here hereafter. As the 
holders of the different appointments do not comprehend, we 
are sending up to my lord on his estate [in hiss place t). 

11 Private petition of Bcomddan-kd&g ; " II not furnished 
with presents (or " Without adding a present f ') r send a letter 
of inquiry as to health f — did orders come to this effect or 
not ? I am asking you to transmit, as a supplement to the 
winter provisions rations, some little harvest mustard< Can 
you attend to this i ' f 

The communication is from some Buddhist clerics, who 
have been in authority, perhaps as a committee of inquiry, 
in Little Nob. They report that there is no surplus (stiftms) 
(in the revenues i 1920, p, 869^ and they are considering 
who should be put in charge (gzutt). Not trusting the wisdom 
of the holders of different coni minions or appointmeny 
() h they refer to the minister. 

Mdabrhfis (L 0), doubtless — hdah-hps ; on mams (L 10) 
and ^o sa [L 13) see supra. Phyag-rjed (L 12) = sug-rjed 
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(jupra) 44 a commission and mJAtuf-flia (1. 15) is lor AlAud 
11 supplement ” or “ addendum if ; (1.15) is tom sffrd t 

in the sense of " transport”. Gcag($) (L 12) = “ comprehend *\ 
The hkah'lun has been mentioned supra, 

119, II- Tagh a. iv t 00122 (paper, fed. no. 16 in vol„ 
c. 24 X 6 em.; 11, 5 nxto + 5 ver$o of cumve dtwean 
eltI pt d faded and obscure). 

m ^ jo.cho. Kri, bier .daft .Rgyal . bi[ejr,daij .Hbrig. bier. 
]fl[s] . bs[t&oga , pah]t . ia . afta[r] | . . . [2] ([gra] . gi * gsol . 
ba | hdrul . ba . In . rmna, na , thugs, bde r les, thos*tO, [gb, baj. 
dfga.ziiumehis] [3] tshes.bcu.gchig . la . £ul . du.lnga . te. 
mchi , m. |khrom .na . [&ku,bla . gsol . ba] r ba. ba(prw . sto ?] [4] 
bin . btshon . [blah ?] > so—. rdo . ba . daft 1 . mehi[s] , skyama* 
luil + hga . taham, baknl, bar,gaol [5] [khjmm, na.pbrin.phun 
[n ?], jnchi. [^}e a . gzir. kyan , [bznn(?) r du] , skr—ga , mdzad . 
bdag . [kyoft ?] f B1] ana. B£er a . gyi, tend r [khjyab. du . tali.. ||J| 
chibn. poll . gyi. bhafta Pu . rig . [Gu]fi . legs. Li , dim!. [ftran] 
[B 2] boL fia.sa.toft.hi.bsl (?j.chi. bskur. bn . bkn * | thag. 
bar. Hpan.khrikt, bold] .gcbig.fblajn [ate] .zm bztti* [B 3] 
B3:ei\ gyis. ba. [boft . bkmn. skra . nas ?] . phyug£ . kal . gfiis. 
mcbisgis,sirftn-chJg.gis.ba [-da.chu.smn ?] kyi.glu [B 4] 
Tiber + gas . phyugs . hga . skra + faraft ! ?] phyed . gyh r | m„ 
po. mo r ehLsim - [tbob ?] | mar . sraii r dnig tsham . chad | 
[sk . nas ?] [5] chad . chi-aiied . btsbal | pliyis . kyaft . tins. 
phy-tig^.kal.gchsg sbyar. ]j mkhur,pa.Gumpin.dn.ru.Ian L 
[byed / ?] .po. sto. chi, tab (?) [6] mdzm\ par ehLgnan, lion. 

[A 11, 1 -2] “To the presence of thi chief K[b]ri-blc , f and 
Ftgval-bler and Hbrig-blcr and the rest : petition of 
— sgm, Having learned upon intpiiry of the runner that you 
are happy, I am glad* [A U* 3—i] Having taken to the road 
on the eleventh* I am on my way, [Feasting the magnates] 
in the town ... I beg you to send some loads of drink* 
[A 1. 5-B l. I] There being troubled news {phrin-phun ?) in 
the town, considerable alarm {jirogtt} is caused in the country 


1 ntit 


1 Hit i *!j here* traced!! 


1 Mir? 


1 /w-ra-fM t 
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also: I have previously sent a reminder to Bier (or I have 
seat a reminder to the four leaders, $w-b Sfr). [B II, 1-2] The 
wool sent to i ■ i by the pony-master's man, Pti-rig Gkm- 

legs_Khotan silver smft - . has been received : some of 

this w 0 oI T having been received for mid-rope (thatj-bar) 
Hp[h]an-k[h]ri, has been ... [B 11. 3 4] Bier having made 
two animal-loads of hair from oxen and asses killed ft), with 
one mi?i wages of. . . Bier has made half a jrofl of hair of 
some animals. [B JL 4—IS] What hair of goats, male and female, 
has been obtained, cost {chad) about six stah of oil: after- 
wards how much it cost will be reported. Subsequently also 
one animal-load of barley has been supplied. [B 11. 5-4>] 
Please have made what rope {sto?) k possible by the city- 
man Gucnpin, as far as he has leisure (iari J) P " 

Tn this letter the imperfection of the text leaves many 
obscurities; but the general tenor, a report to oilk-kls by 
an agent collecting hair for rope-making, seems evident. 
The phrases skudtla-gsal (A 3, p. 474) r/uA^-fdJpou (BL 1933. 
p. 36B), f (“ mid-rope ", B 2, 1933, p. 385) 'phtfug&-li{h]al 

(B % 5. p, fKX>} T iul-dhi-htgs (A 3. 1928, p, 538) have occurred 
Sfotanis-hska! (A 4) — sh/etmdmfal; chad f ll paid >> 
or " cost ”; dtittdan-bjfvd-pQ ^ ,f as far as he has leisure “ 7 
The surname PiMig (B 1) may refer to the so-named 
W. Himalayan district. The rope mentioned in the Inst 
sentence would be of hair or won! (supra, p. 17b), 

m. 






Iranica Ml ) 1 

By H. W. BAILEY 
1, srat 

T™ Llit ' 11 *!™ ,a " onc ol tho of culture which parsed 
fo the East, Greek but errpar a. Aramaic baa srltf 

Chamhche* TV6., Du]man, A mm. Mr. Wb. t with 
plum! srtyn, as also the form ^ {„ the same sense. For 
- ia<; " < l uot< ‘ <1 (Brodtdnmun, Lei. %■.) str(. Arabic lias 
?m7t in the eschatological Mrtihi 'l-mnstaqTmu of 

the Qur’an. A similar narrow bridge is we]] known in the 
Zoroftstriaii Hnvatd ptrrtui of the A vesta. 

It has not been so far noted that the word srt (that is mil 
< r wwt), written is used in an eschatological text in 

Pahlnvi, I„ the GrM., 203, 12-14, we have the word twice 
api-i a» kanU- pnt Tas^tuimylh op wit-f j^a> batU 

h-s a jwStii pota tt( ]»it an tout «t’ garaBman 

ieii'ft pat 3 grim has ( i hutnat hurl hum rtf. 

And that maiden with guidance on the way brings 
him to the street wherein there are three stations, and hv 
that street he goes to GaroSmnn, by three steps which 
arc Humat. Hfiit, and Uuvarst. 1 ' 

2. ahr.an 

In several passages occurs a word written cither ^ 

1IKJ. or pyi jjiyi It presents a problem which has 

been overlooked. 

GrBd.. 20, J1 fol. 

api t (til av a&iyanh < * > utmr dp fi/ &<a( & ^ 

< *’ up e sriu- pat ** staaA 

1 angutt < hue > pfi pn Sh Klf haj ^- rj ^ 

* “ ImniM ” ( i) iu jkax.. p . it fo t . 

J&AS. 1(104. 
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** He created to assist the plants water and fire, since 
every stalk of the plants has one drop of water at its top 
and fire four fin gem’ length in front, Bv that power they 
grew,” 

The meaning " atalk, trunk “ of plant or tree is eon firmed 
by the parallel passages, 

Tlua same passage is quoted as Dtn in the list of liquids in 
GrBd., 00, 8: 15-om an i /utdaSar a Siwi * (TD2, 5)1^ ; 
DH. P., 1 nifty : Ind. Bd„ urmran tegm gufl 

hi futr a&van-i {TD 1, ; knd. Bd. t 

jyj-ki/jXZTju) dp £ &ri£k jKit fey. 

Also in h'rBiL, 119, 15 fol. :— 
vrvuran ra& ffafJit ku Aar nfimn-E (TD 2, P-, -***1)0 * 
lad. lid, T dp cttriSk pat fey {Ind, Fid., pat sarddmul). 
This passage excludes the reading axb in 20, 12, which 
Nyberg adopted h JJ. + 1921). avriljum* 224: a#" * urvatfft* 
“ toute In force vitalo des planted ft (with other differences 
in the translation* which these passages exclude). 

In this reading of axv he was anticipated by Bartholomew 
in another pa&sagc. The gloss to Yawa. 3& r 5 (the yama 
of the waters) explains viMpd.paiHi by rwpdpit* an gaff an 
i pat urv&r **t &van i t trvar patiS wjFihft ss mspdpit 

is named the water in the plants. The stalk of plants grows 
thereby.* + 

In view of the above passages this is the only acceptable 
rendering. But the Bkt, version has: dpa ydh mno*paii#u 
jatftyc mtmpatmdm tdhkih vildfitpmie “ the w aters which are 
in the plants. The kinds of plants grow thereby." Hence 
jdtatja implies a reading a&ivtt '* kind " r just as in Ind . Bd. t 
56, 22 1 (a#'n) represents the aBu&Mit of GrBd rf 

1 P H k ttuh PftnH MS. [Bibliotheca Nntioimle, Fond* lupp^fflent 
pemfl 2E4SJ. 

1 Ate«ftan letters. 
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119 t 15. Bartho!Qrnae 3 stlW^ &,v. y vl^pb r pitatj- road axv 
i tm*ir " das Wesen dec Pfhnze 


GrBd.j 151. 3 P in the description of the van i tmddmmik :— 
nmfrcr i (TD 2, : P, f :: 

£43^) 9 jTfiir frretoiJ 

MJ/. 839, 6 fob :— 

i tftfruH pijJ (o^Sti v£ ctt^iati-tc fan i * 

10 ave&JN aBttij* flj£j i Uhrukamand i hazdrahlnak ku 


1 j.000 pat r uyt fxtr be ayind. 

The word a&mn once interpreted is further interesting in 
'that it gives the meaning of Avestan varaia-fi-* 

Ytuma, 71, 9. vispd tmmd uruQmHa paiti mrkafU£a 
ynzamaide is glctfs&rl by harvisp utvaf jxU tekti at «S tan ]fty 

apar arobiSn yaz&n. In AHY. t s,v. F i mrjte-ejtaj^ riiak is 
wrongly given aa gluss to larMa-jU. 

MmngtwUhi, foL 179, 10:— 

ip ttrmr'prt bamm* frasizmiti homo a paSuru. 

fmvaxfom* 

Paid. Comm. ke wrorir JrSi vitinret ham-bun pur-tak keA 
bun £mk api-i sat € hind hml. 

Here vurzhtji- is Tahl. bun fck stalk, trunk ” + hence equivalent 
to aftmn. 

In Yum i* 10, 5, var^aji- is translated *crSmn \PQ* k 
and this in turn by Skt, ahtndha- “ trunk of tree n * 


Avestan 
v pnVi 
nyp^da paiiifrmpartyv 
t mpzs&i patii Jrmxx?& 


Paid. Comm, 
pat han'ipp a Siam 
apar pat harmsp sj)iy 
apar pat kartitip iak 


To this AIW. has “ undeutlkh*\ 


The Skt, version reads ■ vikqu m tipari niandhemi 

vi'kt&i ca upari itikhdsu 
oitvefu m upari pallavefu 

The contest, the rendering of mrktjfi- by both ban and 
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aSmn, and the Slct. translation of ri&tsu ifiyi by skattdha- 
ngree in assuring the meaning " stalk, trunk ”, Tbe meaning 
"stalk”, but not “root ”, fits also Mrang., foJ. 179, 10, 
It remains to justify tbe reading aSeen. Tills is intended 
as the Mid. Iran, of un older " tin 1 upper part of 

a tree . Hence a determinative compund, of prennroen mid 
noun, as in Av./ra&jm “ front port of the foot**. Skt. examples 
abound, cf. Waekemagel. Aind, Or., ii. 1, 258; r Midnuta- 
upper tooth T udki-tlt^uih “ highest heaven 'pret-nakhet- 
" front part of a nail ”, 

The Pazand reading of the Fnd. Bd. tie.iwi, ni/mn was 
therefore correct, sinec urvtin would represent an older 


3 . *ttivct, * 3 vtl 

A word *ydl~ '‘to speak 1r Jb attested by the Balto- 
Slavonir :— 

Old Slav, dti'tvfti (< answer 11 
surettf “ council ” 
tiituti “to talk " 
re “ he said ” 

Old Pruss. wait-iatiin “to apeak 

Cf. Walde-Pokomy s.v. 

Tbe same word is probably to be recognized in two Iranian 
words. 


{]) Ttirfan Mill. Iran, wvydff 11 tidings ", 

NPcrs. nui-cd. nawi “ tidings ”, 

Bartholomae, quoted by Tetiesco, ,1/0.. I5 f 194, note 6, 
suggested this connection.* whereas Murkwart, Adlva, g S6, 
considered nvtjdg to have preserved -cl-. 

(2) Armenian auttifc, gun. plur, nuetctie dyycAia, 
cwiyyeAwi, auetaran *&ayycXiov would represent *a-irt 
without difficulty. The suggestion of Ifyberg. Glfwwr, s.v. 


1 Tie Piihl. word, hfnretci-, quoted ft™ from MU., STS, 2 ( 1 , " und 
Ofter i* lo t* oltirrelw tx^maed. 
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ttfiyat to explain Arm, audit as from *tdn-yaia t and that 
of Mark wart, ./(/Tim, § with dissimulation 

of ‘f- for -r- in auelaraa and auttik* as a later form, am 
both unsatisfactory. 

A. dawra-, tiardta- 

Jn treating of the rainbow the J'flAI. Riv. Dd., p. Ill fc.],, 
luw the following passage *- 

< u *» > hast < i > *p& hast < i > zart hast i dafir 

fc, 

harfcspe1 had da tain < i > ohm aid 
ut an i ditlfcr haf dahiht i ahtttmn i 
m »> spS jwf aht/tirM i varan if l an i ditlhar jxit 
*ham-astdrlh r rdrdn. 

" What is *13 pillar which is partly white, partly yellow, 
and partly dark ? 

Whatever is white is of the creation of Qhrmaad. 

The other is of the creation of Ahrmnan. 

The white assists the rains and the others contend 
with the rains.’* , 

With tills Gr]iil. t 140, ti fol., is to he compared : — 

«'n stmak pat asrmn pa ihah 6wog fc martom tsanmr 
jriittrtal hut fc dafir iff xlen at zurt ut safe ut suxr ut 
*aiganafcn vars dSv hml fc pit hmtJitufih < i > titstr 
vdritun *rdS tor btitan rdh tu ufir JedaJrnd hast fc.-ian 
ttivihtdf i sabnfcn mhit'nit ut futr fc spit mx§ hast i ya:d 
fca&itpinh i tiilr rah njtak chi de (wn IdxMnd. 1 

From these two passages da fir is certainly a colour which is 
the Opposite of “ white **. 

This result is confirmed by a third passage, GrBd. t 129. 8: 
mH * da fir i sp&ervatak tniian rat 11 the mm dark with white 
jaw is chief of sheep ”, The lad. Bd. reads ; rati , sySk i da fir. 
Here syak is a gloss to da fir. 

* Both extant testa, Til 2 aad P. air. in disorder in this paesage. 
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This remit; ring of da fir is of considerable; interest. The 
name GrBtL, 229, 6, DaBr-gdc will mean f< having dark cows ", 
and Av. dmerSmtieit- “ having dark sheep The meaning 
adopted by Bthl, (A l IF. s.v.) “fat" on the basis of earlier 
translations of the Btindahisn passage must be abandoned, 

A further problem can also be solved. Avestan hursta- 
occurs in Vid., 22, i 

h«zn»r?m aiutmaga.nqm harMo.vhpb.gaonaniym, 

The Puhl. Com. lias : — 

KMX)- anutmitj dafir hnmak ?nd5 bt hat tvak moS. 1 

Relying upon the translation of tiWm- by "fat ”, Bthl., 
AlW. rendered ha rata- by “ well-nourished It is, however, 
now clear that the Commentator intended a dark colour by 
dapr. Hence the Av. fiartfa* is best explained by comparing 
Lith, saHaa “red (of bouses) 1 ' and Lettish stirtu “ml in 
face ”, 

A third possibility is also suggested. An Iranian *daf$m-, 
Av. den era-, would supply a better explanation of Gr. Tempos 
“ ash-coloured ”, ri^pa. “ ashes ”, as from *dhcbhro- than the 
usual connection of these Greek words with *dhtg»h- “to 
"burn ” (Walde-Pokorny, 8-19). 

5, Oil 

Arm. C'iid (ttit is said to be a later spelling), ixpifi-qs* is 
attested in P-austos Bouzandaci. It is well explained by 
Uid. Iran, ti&t, which is common in the Pahl. compound 
jtdm-riM, nam-tiitlk “ known by name, particular, famous ”, 
Pazand n/tMiciW, translated hy Skt, natnrJnkita-. Hence Old 
Iran, Av. has fcaei- (Pres, tinasti. Pret, tait^m and 

other forms) “ to make known, teach ”, The participle Is 
not found in Av. or Old Pets. 

JSaka hamlchdxta “ reckoned ”, that is *hum-kUfta- t seems 
to belong here. The relation of the b to 6- forms is like that of 
Yazgulaml fois- * kuxt “ look ” to RoMni Am* : taxi, connected 
with Av. hjj- (ace Zarubin, Iran, j, 158). 

1 CL M.liyin i Cfttnwig, 32 : 12000 a*p < i > tOiit Aac bam ntiS. 
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6. vitrm 

1. rarwi. 

PahL -^1, as the context# prove, means "learnt 
by heart It is found, for example, in Husky 9 {Paid. Texts, 
27, 9), AjSdlh ut Sahlkih i Sakastan, 15 {Paid. Texts, 26), 
SnS, 5, 2 , and other passages. 

Epist. Man., I, 4, 11, «/ Jta4 hamdk apnstdk ut zawl Af 
apart om dkds mtinsr sartnx4ti}(k)(om many. 

Unvala and Tavadk <iu Hiisrsv and 5u§, respectively) 
read norm. The inaccurate Pamnd of Antta, Pdz. Texts, 335, 

has hut for imur on the same page 

deprives the reading of value. Henfold, in .4*1//., 2, 94, ha* 

the suggestion 11 ist unr ideogT, efy ”■ Hthl.. .4/lf„ 
773, mrm. 

A more satisfactory explanation is at hand. If is 
read turn, it can be connected with i nr- M to choose ”, It is 
then a parallel derivative to A varom ** nikid hr . This 
read i tig and meaning of mrm is assured by NFars. 6am 
JJ Ai/f tw az bar banian m fri-i/ad nigdh ddiian *\ that h learning 
and knowing by heart* For the development of meaning it la 
possible to compare Ay. vtm- t Fahl. Pir. vTr <4 mmd*\ 
NBaL jr7r “memory”, Gazf (and other modem dialects) 
fir ** memory ” translating SPers. yad, HB&m. bit " learning 
by heart + \ 

2 . vdrom, 1 

The reading with long vowel a m assured by the spelling 
with that is -rom, after a long syllable, and is to be 
compared with Av. mr?m& ¥ which if glosses. Similar in 

* (tUrmwkm of eOrtifll b known t O me only from Indogirm 

Johrk, iU3f, fh. 1ST. 

1 Honm fitiiwi "ohinuig 11 htu tha Certainly long d r which J hwt left 
doubtful in BSQS' f vi + SGtk To the passage there quoted jylrJ the frdAm 
of Fki^ h If* ftud M, 104. 
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formation id the word damufe 11 fine, thiti* keen 1T , equivalent 
in meaning to hank, 

Pa^iuiil has dura turn, &GV*, fO h 70 1 bank fi daramm ** 
-Wr., 8,137 ; 10* 3, dammaiha rendered by Skt + &ukpnafayfi m 
This is nbo the word which gfraaes Av. urn r mi rah-, Vid. f 13. L\ 
not recognised in *4/ IT. s.v. Tile Paid. Comm, reads ddrmak- 
wmt hi-£ Mir posak bank* 

IkL Intro., 2k bfirik-vem&nan ut dannal-danihiSn . 

It can he explained from dar- “ to split \ Beside ddrmak 

stands da m A J “ hole ”, Mnjfy,, fd. ISO, verso 10, 
transits ting Av. sHamr^tm f as mrm beside mrom. 


7. hirapct 

lak IiSOS. t vii, 79 p an attempt was made to explain the 
him- of Miih [ran, laramn and htwtiik aa indicating sS moving 
about * Dr, \\ . Henning lias kindly called my attention Lo 
Jca^3dif€v orpine nadprvo i in La garde, fi«. Ahh^ 200. 

rSds same b probulilj represented in Arm. kampet 

u irp6ipoiim' T , Then was the "leader of tho 

caravan r , whonc duty it was to precede the travellers* like 
the modem jScuj» From fcl leader of caravan * r to tf fore¬ 
runner ft m hardly a change. 

It ia also of interest that hi r rihnk in Nitmg.. fob 106, 
vems 12, corresponds to ths- jfcofijfc «>f Puhl. Yuma, 9 
(rendering Av. tjahl) and DiM. t 8&5. *20 t treated sis an epithet 
of Zlimnsp. Probably kdfii and barfSmk were felt to ba 
aynonymous. 

8 . kfogpet 

In Bakmun Yfi&t, 3. 53 fc fymok is ,f skilful *\ 
andtir an hazarnk i tirielimnahan martOm pat bistiinh etm 
foirrak hi eemf ddruk ui dcirnmn ton fpif kar dflarnid ut 
barettd fen av markth i datatfumh *£nyii 1 m mtrind ht 
pat famier n/ kart v.i/tend uhinrnd^ 


1 The Turfwi Milt. Iran. S. n y " otlirruiw ” inrficiEm 
ft! Ibfri 1'idiL wont ta nst finally iotilcd H 
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Iis Titflaiii Mid. Iran,. S. ynj/n *ka noyau and qnxfflk 
*kam>yib (Homing, Mamekakrr i, p. 31), and with the 
negative 'qnjf m akvrroy in M. 98 + title diflif T ndy r*S akarr&y 
“the scribe new and unskilful 

It is important fur the vocalization that the word is attested 
also in Syriac and Anm nian. JToldefee. paban T p. 502, quoted 
Syriac to be read qarrdybeh [with ; wrongly for r) 

" p chief of the royal artisans f \ in the Martyrdom, i, 34, 
The tale m summarized by L&bmirt, Christ, p. tt7_ This life of 
Simon was translated into Armenian under the title Smavm 
episk&jm Sink k'aiak'i en Tispom, zor ammnetn tmii 
mrotamrka^ pubL Venice in S&p'erk* haikakanJc 1, No. 2U h 
1854+ On \K 47 the Ann. text reeds : air mi rr nag, tuioun 
Pou&ik arm a&tidan iur krogpei koter or I'ortjtmim glouz 
amurtfaifilM arPoani “ a chief man. hy name Ponsak t whose 
rank was called khHjpet, which U translated 1 chief of the royal 
artisans 1T ', This word was quoted by Patkanean, JA. Y 1384, 
h lid, and was given by Adjarian in his Hairrtrn tmr barer 
hit* maienagroui^tn sue/, p+ 6, which MeiHut reviewed, REA,. 7, 
314, recognising the Iranian character ul krogptL In the 
Arm, yocatizutiori we have probably another case of special 
treatment ns in Vhtm. and Hrru. where the -a- is oho absent. 
The -prt confirms the correction of the Syriac text. 

It is possible to point to an older form. OPers, k r u u a v k a 
of the Chart 47 seems to be the same word : kantmnka- 
41 artisan ?, t to tor- rather than to kart-. The Aim. form with 
t indicates rn. 

Beside fotrmk. a form with -e- in the tirst syllable h found. 
I n DkM .. 757, 10, regiilat ions for th e kerok-blmw '' art isans h ‘ 
are quoted, to prevent their injuring anyone with their 
tools, 

DIM,, 845. 15, Zaituitfs encyclopedic knowledge includes : 
(ipdrlk pcMk kefuklh, 

DkM., 412, 20, are mentioned books, translated and included 
in the canon of the A vesta, oil- 
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aparlk kirokth ut aftzar awlar hindillcdu uf Jtrdtn ap3nli-i£ 
zamllaha pargandak but 
under S&hpuhr i Artaxsahran. 

Hence b'Tok implies *kamya-. 

9. gosan 

The Armenian version of Ecclesiastes, ii, 8, reads : 
itrarl inj yv it news ru ergecih, an eu kamia 
LXS. emiiijoa pot, aSomf wal pSenwaf. 

ThajoiMOB '* singer ” is listed by Htibschmann, Arm, Gram., 
131, with the remark: “stimnit im Aslant niebt au np. 
ktuSn oiler kosan Name cities Singers, Vts « PP- 218, 

219 (H»» i navdgar) ", Stsckelhcrg proposed to read gosan 
as the minstrel's name in ZDMG., 48, 495, 

In Hs a R$mn we have 

218,2. w &xs<o gird rd ff >7amf btirdbtir 
ha pt-i T ram i navagar 

218, 5. MToh-itptft * Jint -d'Tn 

dar 5 jioi 7Sa tuft T els it ramtu 

219, 10. iu in rnimm hard pSyfin 

ba-yahi dddan u dil-ruhaijan. 

There is besides the beading to the canto : — 
guftan * i muirib, 

AH this was insufficient to settle the problem. 

It is P however, an assumption that is a proper 

name* The Georgian version (G* Ward top, FwrOiwiamV 
Oriental Translation Fund, K*S*, vol, xxiiip p. 205) has simply 
mijomni or mntrihi T and no proper mime. This b probably 
correct. 

In the " Mujmal al-tavam w + ed. Mold, JA+ t 1841, 
p, b:l4 t tarage-apart, p. 18 d + is given the tale of Bahrain 
Gor and his introduction of minstrels into Persia. He sent 
to the King of India :— 
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■cd a* 0 >j O'*-**"-.rvwiiu fld 

tm jUSfiri ) jotA/oia srwH^ar &«&. 

The word is well attested in Armenian with g-, so that there 


need be no hesitation in reading as gds&n. 

Probably also this gSsSn justifies the recognition ol Arm. 
j 7 om “ drum ”, known in the twelfth century, as Mid, Tran, 
'with g- AS distinct from NPers. ids, Sogd. few*. Cubino v 
(Diet' Gtorg.-Rmse-Fran^, 1840) compared Georg, mgOKim 
with Arm. goi* 


10. feiH- 

The verb linn* is found with many proverbs (d-. abi~, apa-, 
apt-, ava-, us-, m** p parts.-, para-, pnri-, n-, /iapw-). Two are 
of interest here* 

(1) ni-&MK 

(o) '* To dig m t ” " dig down.” 

OPers. nikanluv “ may he destroy . B. 4, 80. 

Pabl. wiHw (l hurying ”, Pa/and >1(13$. 

Oss. nigHiuin, aifftld 11 to bury ' , ng/g&nd " Keller, 
Erdhtitte, Gruho”. 

(h) m'-faMl- ” to put in 
TfPers. piijreiHi/o ” anything hidden 
“ embroidery ”, 
uigauthiH 11 to embroider ", 
night, niifnta “ precious stone set in a ring , 

Paid, nikand “ set hi ”. 

Pah]. Hiv. Dd„ 48, 5. which describes the creation of the 
earth :— 

api'S goiir < i > rratr Id nikand 
api-i kofiha hoc nt) gohr be whenjl, 

( 2 ) jum-Ann-. 

{«) “To set roundabout 
NPere. parganda, pa/rJeanda “ dispersed 
■pargandtup “ dispersion ". 
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Pnhl, DkM . 406. 5j l 3, 19 t ptinjandakik. 

-I06 + 13-p partpindak buL 
112t pargamlaffiM* 

412, 13. 20* parfftmdak. 

] xirbnwt Zatspram (wrongly translated by 

Bartholoinno, ZAIW*, 179. and by myself following him in 
BSOS.. vi, 509) : 

warron jHit rktSn in- diit r it hie tin i vazurhtafen tab an 
i kufahtar frjon tk~ valenit Ityvn watt hi yortdk httw-i *har& 
at frat am *stitfir *dtiuij f tub parkanit ill pis an i witfdnak 
pa s an i hut. 

Ttit? meaning is certain from the correspond mg Or Hit. 
97, H, aphi rti 110 Mtf&ik w a refin pat 8 *#r3t fnak 

hi' I hit (Ipi4 rtim be parkand ergon mart-e ka laxm 

pnrkamt an i toxin a ml at august an? Zavtik hi hi 

mm at mitjannk < t it >his. t f H tirjpi., 2*2*i f 1 , yortBk . . . 
(mdar zamik pirkattend. 

In Gtlid ., 33, fj, the mooning " to sot in various places ”, 
tipi-satarA awlur finrrisp daki&t) rtim be parkand (TP 2 

P. “and he so distributed lire in all creation 

Xyticrg read frabatid {.IA., 1929, i, 2:10), which fails 
to express the distribution. 

/atspraui, i, 21, t loseribos the same act of creation : — 
atari auditr l isp but ptrgandak 
flrizt bos til dilute hrbo — p'tfikthidr bebii 14 was scattered ", 
(6) “ To put around ” as a wall, 

Ssahrlhsi j Ernn. 2 ;— 

■jsit hast i xmrmdn Samarkand sahrastfm ini-os i httiitiin 
1 JH'd-iniJ sty&turX i iai-osiin be fralSmfmt 

Timi is. Kai I s founded the city by surrounding it with walls, 
not frakand, which fails to express the fortification. 

Here belongs Sogd. Awn&t- “ city ”, Saks btnOa- « city ”, 
earlier attested in jl/apiiKcii'&a, 
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There are two nominal derivatives :— 

(1) parkan <s wall M t 

DkfiL T65* 8, ffpetr patmanai i z&kyab-i i park&n 

jmhana^ balati i tlarlha 
Pahi . Rit\ Lkl 46, 4 (elation of the sky} 

api-s nmdisl asmdn hie ear be bfrht-ult 

npt'-l gohr had *apal m en (|J*^ £) 

<» 

a pis pahntmh p it bulub fast 
api s znhijilb i parkfin pjjiy i an and 
hast In ml pahanSt i talnklh. 

This assures the Interpretation of GtBtL. 18, 7, fol. 

(tpi-i dam hamai avidarm mmau be dal . . . man manat ki 
bar fix amlat miimi parkan ban i asmdn tiainffih pa ha mi S 7-£ 
drahndS dandih druhndh T-g balaS at fiavtdik bfildb I-g zakuaft m 
Since we have in Pahi Riv. Dd. park-fin alone, and in 
OrIid Tm 36, 5, asman inn with bun alone, the reading parkan 
bun here is certain, Nyberg’s fiaiSean (see Gfosmr, s.v.) is 
excluded. 

From thta it becomes possible to understand the glees to 
Vid. r 2, 19 (dismissed m mrtmnslatahle by TforthoJomae, 

N3L, 2, 35). hast ke ft fin gfiftit i *]mrhanak var, 

apa& zuttf, that is, 11 some say be raised 

walb f \ 

Similarly *-kdnak in N Fers. Sfydna, figfuui " abortion **. 

( 2 ) par ken. 

Arm. parlm " wall \ see Hiibsch, Arm. Gr. t 238, 

NPers* jxirgln "sewer". 


1 For the confusion of fln*l J rnd *ij by the scribes, cf.: GrBd„ SS* 6, 
siMpt Or; S5, B, ziteptfh i 2fi, 0 (TD 2) kma&raK (P«) kmtfrph; fl 

(TO -2) hamiAflK (P-) fcunftir t; Vi.iU I. IS, 

paimtoL OfM.. 112. 2 (TD 2) Jirt^h. iDH) to pitot. BSOS., y ii. 83, 
tnjwryfc.r 
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Sahimixiii (TplfeiB, 1897) in the description of the burial 
of Afrihdynb : — 

tan i paJdamn fd k'azo xtdst Jan 
kastiland du pam ;i plrtfin 

Amb.f&riqm “cistern +l . 

Syr, prqyn* “fossa tubem cmgens " T (Brockdmattxi, Lex, 

%r.)* 

Turfan Mid* Iran.* Jf. f 99 t 15. sih pdrgen bird ** three walls 
were built 

Additional notes :— 

(1) The Famndists transcribed Ijjj by tpfr {Ind . Bd. t ed, 
Justi, 77, 19) t ofr (Antia. Pd lend Texts, p* 76, 18), This 
reading h also in Tuburi. i. 225, khr, and is there rendered 
by Arabic rvnW$ ** astli-coloured ”* 

(2) Yardaman com pared Jbftgpd ami barrdk (as I learn 
through the courtcay of M. Berberhn) in //awdk* d*w*W/eJ p 
1922 ? 286. 



The Early History of the Hugh dud Boil 

An attempt to prove the existence of the disease 
in ancient times and to suggest the source from 
which it was imported into 'Iraq. 

By C. ELCtJOU, JL1>. 

rjlUE last few years have seen a great and almost universal 
interest in the history of medicine. Jt is strange that, 
in spite of the researches that iiavc been made in the epidemics 
nnd diseases of ancient times, none of the writers who have 
worked on the various aspects of Cutaneous Leishmaniasis, 
as the Baghdad Boil is called in medical language, lias been 
able to trace the history of the disease before the nineteenth 
century. It is not as though it were a disease that could have 
escaped the notice of the ancients. Cutaneous Leishmaniasis 
is characterized by a superficial ulcer, sometimes as large as 
the top of a coffee cup, which runs a slow and protracted 
course. It is not ns though it were a disease confined to some 
distant and uncivilized }airt of the globe. It is found in 
South America, North Africa, and all over the Middle and 
Near East. Why, then, is there no history of the disease ? 
V here did it start '{ Who can claim the honour of introducing 
the Bouton de Biskra into Morocco, the Baghdad Boil into 
‘Iraq, the Delhi Boil into India, and the Tropical Sore into 
non-tropical Persia ? 

With such a wide distribution ns Cutaneous Leishmaniasis 
now enjoys, it would require nmch prolonged study to attempt 
to answer these questions. But, to deal with the disease in 
a single country in which it now flourishes, is not impossible, 
more particularly because, as I hope to show, it lias only 
recently appeared in that country. I refer to Persia, hi Persia 
it is so common that Munson-Bahr quotes the native name 
for the disease, an honour that he gives to no other country 
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And a little further on he writes : 11 In Persia . * . where 
Oriental Son? is very common . * . ” (1). 

In Persia to-day the disease is known as Satt'k —a word 
popularly derived from gat which means “ a year ", and ek 
which means “one ", the belief being that the ulcer will last 
one year and then spontaneously heal. Around l?palian it is 
also known as Kupjg'h or fiiipjMA 1 i-drniwt. that is Armenian 
Sore ”, Now, in spite of its very frequent occurrence to-day. 
a careful search through the classical poets of Persia yields 
no reference to anyone suffering from this disease. 1 cannot 
find own one passage that admits of this interpretation. 
And no scholar—European or Oriental—has yet suggested 
to me any reference, either in prose or veTSe. in tlie works of 
any of the writer* of the classical period. From which I con¬ 
clude that Leishmaniasis was run 1 in Persia in medieval times, 
if indeed it existed at all. I will endeavour to show, however, 
that it did exist along the north-eastern frontier and in the 
adjacent states ; and, furthermore, I will try to prove that 
after a brief passage through the north the diseose wsb re- 
introduced into the interior from the south, almost within 
living memory. 

In searching for eontenifsirary accounts of a disease it is 
mom reasonable to seek for them In the scientific literature 
of the age than in the jwots or historians, A search of the 
medical writers of the schools of Jmuli Shapiir and Baghdad 
reveals no description of any disease which cun possibly bo 
identified with Cutaneous Leishmaniasis. The author of the 
frtefr-iwho, in his description of each disease, is in 
the habit of quoting all the early authorities, can Sind no 
reference prior to that of Abfl Mansur, who died in A.d. 9f) i (2). 

Jundi Shupfir ceased to train men for the medical profession 
about the ninth century a. re, the last reference to the activities 
of the Medical School being the statement that in A.D. 869 
Sabiir bin Suhil published the first Phurmacopoea to be 
generally adopted. The School of Baghdad began to decline 
in the eleventh century anti came to an abrupt end at the 
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time of the sack of Baghdad by the Mongol hordes in 1258. 
I conclude, therefore, that the disease did not exist in Iraq 
or KhiLaistan before the dawn of the thirteenth century. 
When the writers of the Trans-Caspian regions are examined, 
the case is different. In these regions wore such famous towns 
as Bamarqand, Herat. Khwarazm, and Bukhara. All these 
towns produced famous doctors, dependent on Baghdad only 
for their language and their translations. Almost to a man 
they arc united in describing a disease which they name 
akBatkkiya or ls The Rslkh Sore r \ This I hold to be identical 
with Cutaneous Lemhinaniusifl. Balkfa. biown to the Persians 
as *' The Mother of Cities ” r famous as the scene of the death 
of Zoroaster, is a city not far from the modern Kabul and 
close to the most famous river of Persia, the JTli5n or 0xus, 
as jt is called tonhiy* 

The earliest reference to this disease which I have found, 
is in a small work on general medicine entitled Al-Ghamu 
pcw Al-Nantii. The author was one Abu Mansur Hassan 
bin Huh al-QaimrT al-Bukharl, who died in a.d, 901, He 
lived at Bukhara, as Ids name implies, scarcely a day's journey 
from Balkh* He thus describes the sore :— 

“On the Balih Sore 

££ The Ralkh Sore is an extensive sore in the tissues, not 
very deep, hut containing blood vessels. It is accompanied 
by palpitations and, occasionally, by fainting tits. There 
may be fever. When the sore has readied coction, there 
will be muck discharge, which is called acrid, corrupt 
blood” (3). 

A few years Inter was written the li Canon of Avicenna rt p 
perliai*i the greatest and most influential textbook of medicine 
that the world has ever known. Abu 'All fbn Slna, as he is 
more correctly named, died in a.d. 1034. His Qanun was 
rapidly adopted and acclaimed as the greatest treatise on 
medicine by all students of the Arabic-speaking world, and 
jhajl jl-ly 1934. 34 
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on it* translation into Latin was adopted by most of tlie 
uni varsities of the west. He thus writes:— 

* e Ou Diseases of the Skin, not connected with Pfgttien- 
tation—Eczenan mid the Bafkli Sore. 

11 Eczema is the name of a pustular and ulcerative 
disease. In many books it is customary to describe it in 
the Chapter on Aids to Beauty, Eczema starts as several 
firm* discrete pimples, These turn to ulcers with scaly 
surfaces. The colour ia reddish. Sometime* an ichorous 
matter exudes. The disease k then called Weeping Eczema, 
This may be the early stage of a Dry Eczema. This disease 
occurs very" frequently in Winter and runs a rapid course. 

4S The cause of Eczema is a corrupt ami rodent damp, 
mixed with blood and corrupt humours, whereby gross 
matter ia imprisoned. This forms a swelling and is diffused 
in a thin form. The Cause ol Dry Eczema is a splenic 
humour, great in quantity, with which ia mixed a sharp 
damp, which exp Is it to the skin and corrupts and devours 
it. The Bcrlfch Sore is a variety of malignant eczema. 

* -H« »**■■. * ■ . 

“Now the Kalkh Sore is ol the species ol eczema. 
Occasionally the cause of the disease is a bite, c.g. of 
dirty lice” (4), 

Clearly, in this case the value of the evidence turns upon 
the meaning of the Arabic word that 1 translate as “ eczema ” , 

I do so with considerable misgivings. It is the word al-Sa'fah 

1. Sobhy makes the word the equivalent of Psoriasis 

(5). This is certainly wrong in the light of the definitions 
that other Arab writers give. Thus, al-Harawi says that 

II Al-Sa'fah Is an ulceration occurring on the head, face, or 
roots of the Imir " (C). Yusuf says that i- AUS<t‘f(ih is an 
eruption which frequently occurs on the head. Pus runs from 
it like honey, though occasionally it is thinner ” (7). Now, 
the head and face are the site of election for sdiei. The 
situation, the scab-formation, and the running discharge all 
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demand that we translate fjf-Sa'/oA as «tfeet eczema or 
impetigo, h\ either case it is not difficult to imagine that 
the ulccrof Lci.HhmjiniQsLs would bo looked upon as a malignant 
farm of the simpler affection. 

Avicenna mentions the Bufkh Sore in several other places 
in the Canon, especially in the pharmacological section ; but 
none elucidates the meaning any clearer. I bn AM Usaybi'a. 
jo his Classes 0 / P&yvkians w quotes a poem of a few lines ia 
length, addressed by one AbO Talib al-'Ahwi to Avicenna* 
asking him for treatment lor an ulceration of the forehead. 
To this Avicenna'* reply is added (8). The ulcer is not 
described In the poem as a Balkh Sore, But it ia evident 
from the jocular manner in which Avicenna replies to the 
request for treatment- and indeed the patient himself does 
not write as one acutely worried — that the sore is a chronic 
one, though not of a cancerous or tuberculous nature, the 
onlv other likely chronic ulcer on the face of an adult. By 
chance, JJanson Bahr's illustration of Cutaneous Leishmaniasis 
is of an adult with a sore on his forehead, 

I have found another reference to this same disease in the 
£j i k\ itra j-Kli wara snmFhahl * * of Sayyid Ismail ibn ul-Hassan 
nl-JurjaiiL Hk enormous system of medicine-surely one 
of the biggest ever written — was composed about 1130, In it 
1 liivve found two references that 1 quote in full on account 
of the testimony that they beat. He wrote os follows:— 

^ Oh Disease# with Special Stimes 
11 Xamed diseases are of ab categories : £1) Diseases that 
appear only in one organ, e.g. meningitis, pleurisy ; 
(2) diseases that arc named from their resemblance to some 
special object, e,g- elephantiasis, cancer ; £3) diseases in 
winch one symptom is predominant, e.g. epilepsy, apoplexy; 
(4) diseases named after the physician who first introduced 
a special line of treatment for that disease, e.g. Aaron's 
Ulcere ; (5) diseases named after a city, because they are 
particularly prevalent there, e,g + the Balkh Sore; and 
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(G) diseases named after animals bccniLHc they are suffered 
therefrom or because the patient bears a marked resemblance 
to that animal, e.g. alopecia and leant tads " (9). 

And again he writer : — 

u On the BalM Sore 

“ The Balkh Sore i a a deep and tvide sore, occurring on 
the surface of the tissues. It may be accompanied by 
palpitations or fainting fits, and is with or without fever^ 
This sore h found chiefly in the environs of Balkh : lienee 
its name. It is also found in the hostelriea of Dihistan, 
The people of Balkh name it P a-gaz)dag ± ( that in 
1 Mosquito Bite \ Around Dihktan it Is known as Sdkir. 

Treatment 

11 Vrar section, with the letting of miflident blood to 
eliminate bile. Every morning fruit-juice, bitter syrups, 
camphor pills, barley ptisan, and evenly-balanced foods 
and such as arc inclined to cold and damp. Rub over the 
praecordium cool ointments, such as sandal-wood and rose¬ 
water. Apply to the ulcer a salve of oemse. A change 
from n hot climate to a cold one is more bondidu] still T> (10). 
There are two towns that we know- of that went bv the 
mime of Diliistsm One lay to the north-east of Herat and 
the Other, being both the name of the town and the district, 
was in Jurjaii, that is to say, in the writer's own state. The 
term mhir has no meaning that 1 tan discover. Possibly it 
is a copyist's error for mrkhik, which means a mosquito tP 
or occasionally “ the bite of a mosquito 

In a,lu 1(23 was written a medical work which (to judge 
from the manuscripts that are still extant) was exceedingly 
popular. This k the Ktffiya- i-M a ri or Kijaya-i -M ujahiditfyQ 
of Mansur bin Muhammad bin Ahmed bin Yusuf bin Faqlh 
By os. He mentions the Balkh Sore, though briefly. He does 
not classify it as a variety of gI-Sq'/gA, as did Avicenna, 
but as a. variety of Sdt&l, which disease he defines as “ small, 
hard pimples ". The variety of S€lul to which the term 
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f iI-Btil&Jtitpi can be Applied, is f he says, m a spot which splits 
open and on rubbing discharges a thin, ichorous matter " (11). 

One small reference I have found in the Bahr-ul-Jawahtr 
(a work also railed the Juttfahir-ul-Lughtit) of Muhammad 
bin Yftsuf al-Harawt* This author writes 

The Baljdi Sons is an ulcer, accompanied by pustules, 
dry scabs* and an ichorous discharge. It originates from 
the bites of mosquitoes and their poison * r (12). 

His son, Yusuf, followed in his father's footsteps and chose 
medicine as hw profession. He acquired considerable skill 
and became Court Physician to the Sultan Babur and Sultan 
Humuyun, who succeeded him. About 1540 he composed 
a small work entitled the Jami*-u I-Fa w£ T id t in which the 
following passage occurs. The rhyme in the middle is 
characteristic of the writer ; for be seems to have held that 
medical knowledge could best bo assimilated if set out in 
verse 

^Al-Biilkhupt is a variety of al-Sa'fah, It is also called 
Pasha -gu z~n 1titjl. 

When the Ulcer of Bftltji breaks out on your face, 

Grief and sorrow at once in your heart take their place ; 
With aloes and gum drive.away the disaster, 

And over the spot set a vinegar planter M (13). 

That the disease was still prevalent in Bnikh in the eighteenth 
century is probable from u passage in the Tibb-i-Akbari. 
The author was one Muhammad Akbar Arzani, who wrote 
bis system of medicine at the beginning of that century. 

mi On the Balkh So re 

" The Jhilkh Sore is an ulcer with pimples and scabs, 
from which a yellow fluid exudes, occasionally acuumpaniod 
by palpitations and fainting fits . . . It is called Bulkhiya 
because it is very prevalent in Bnlkh. It is probably caused 
by the bite of a variety of mosquito or fly found in Balkh. 

i£ Treatment 

The following ointment is specific : Armenian Bole and 
vinegar, nibbed in continuously so that the ulcer may 
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dry up H the raised edges sink, and the tissues become 
healthy " (14). 

To sum up, then. From the evidence of various medical 
writ™ who are representative of the scientific thought of 
nearly eight hundred yearn, it would seem that 

(a) There was an ulcerative disease, prevalent in the region 
of Ba[kh, a district which corresponds to what we now call 
the Kusakn Tran lb Caspian provinces and north-eastern Persia; 
(Aj The commonest seat of the ulcer was the face : 

(c) The ulceration was chronic* sometimes accompanied 
bv severe symptoms, but never fatal ; 

(dj The ulcer first appeared afl a pimple or a quitch of eczema 
or intjK+ttgo ; and 

M The mosquito was believed to lie the vector. 

Now all these statements hold true to-day of Cutaneous 
Leishmaniasis* All that is wanting to make the chain of 
evidence complete is a statement that normally the disease, 
oven without treatment, disappears in twelve months. Ami 
that statement I have found in the Kh tttdmt-ub Tujurtb of 
Balii -ul-Douleh bin Mir Qawam-ul-Din Qfudm Nfirhakhsh 
al-Riizi. But little is known of this writer* He states in his 
introduction that he composed this work in the year a At. 907 
(=a.d. 1501). The author of the Mntrfih^tl-Anzar praises 
him as an erudite anil learned physician (15). But the well- 
known physician, Tmad-ul4)m + writing shortly after his 
death, abuses him as unscientific and a slanderer (16). 1 prefer 
the former judgment. This is wliat he says about the BuEkh 
Sore 

The Balkh Sore is a sore within the tisanes, slightly 
Mow the level of the skin, broad, and often accompanied 
by fever and palpitations. It may cause fainting attacks. 
Occasionally there is pus but no fever. As it is extremely 
common in Iiulkh and the surrounding country it is called 
by this name. In some places it is called Po$a-gaztdagT. 
It is also extremely common m Bagdad, and for this 
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reason Rome people call it the Baghdad Loset^e 
It mostly attacks the poor* 

** The materies morbi of the Sore is an acrid h thin, and 
corrupt fojcwh Its production also in a special way depends 
upon the climate. 

" II this sore remains untreated it will continue lor 
one vear lf (17). 

The belief in the responsibility of the mosquito is astonishing 
for its correctness. Quite recently Adler seems to have proved 
that the Phlebotomus La the chief, if not the only, vector of 
the disease (18)* Other possible sources of infection have been 
suggested- water, the bed-bug. Hies, and dogs. Water—so 
Ions held to be the cause of every tropical disease—is now 
completely acquitted of all share m the transmission of 
LeiahmaniasLH. Dogs certainly suffer from Jtrllek in Teheran 
and Hies are ubiquitous, But iA the bed-bug is rare In Baghdad, 
and tike only biting insect, w r hich is common and restricted 
in its range, is the Sandfly TF {19). The men q[ Bftlkh, therefore, 
though they were not yet Hufhrienfcly advanced to distinguish 
between the mosquito and the sandfly, are in complete 
agreement with the trend of belief of modern epidemiology. 

A review of the situations in modem Persia in which 
Leishmaniasis is endemic, shows that in two parts 
of the country it is behoved to have existed from time 
immemorial, due is along the shores of the Persian Gulf: 
the other is in Merit'd and the villages round. It la impossible 
to my at what date the Balkh Sore became endemic in Balkh. 
If this sore is indeed identical with Cutaneous Leishmaniasis, 
then I am prepared to agree that the disease has existed in 
Meshed also from time immemorial. For the people of Me^ied 
mast have been rapidly infected from the very proximity of 
their city to the infected state of Balkh and because later 
the sanctity of the tomb of the Imam Rizfi at Meshed must have 
attracted thousands of Bulkina annually to make the pilgrimage 
to their city. Of the antiquity of the disease along the Persian 
Gull I have another explanation. 
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Of oil the cities in tin 5 world in which Cutaneous Leish¬ 
maniasis nourishes, the one in which perhaps it is most 
prevalent is Baghdad, Very- few of the natives reach 
adolescence without infection : even the European residents 
rarely escape., That the sore has been endemic in Baghdad 
for a long time admits of no doubt. Two scholars of modern 
Baghdad to whom I applied for information (General Amin 
Beg Ma'lmif of the Iraq Army Medical Service and Pere 
Anastosc of the Catholic Mission), both gave it me as their 
opinion that the medieval Arab physicians of those ports 
had no knowledge of the disease, and that it was imported 
into Baghdad—in their opinion from India, The native of 

"Iraq calls the disease al-Ukht = 14 the Sister M 
Other Arabic names for it are lifibbut-uI-Ba ghiSd {**>- 
jl-uJI), which means “the Baghdad Boil", a name used 
by Arabio-cpeaking foreigners in ‘Irhcp Habbai-uI-Samh 
(i*Ji ^ “the Boil of a Year”, a name used by the 

natives of Aleppo, flahhfii-idJJalh L*-) = tu the 

Aleppo Boil *\ a term used outside Aleppo and its vicinity all 
over Syria, m the Lebanon, where it ie very rare, and in 

Egypt, and al-Muqamrantih (*j which signifies H the 
Round One ", a term used in Trans-Jordama. 

1 suggest that the source of the infection of Baghdad was 
Rs1kb + In a*d. 1215 the .Mongol hordes began to beat upon 
the doors of the Empire of the Eastern Caliphate. Caliph 
KtLnir was then on the throne in Baghdad, His jurisdiction 
extended to beyond the eastern shores of the Caspian Sea 
and into modem Afghanistan, In a t d„ 1258 Baghdad felt 
before HuliLgu Khan, the leader of the Mongol armies. What 
is more probable, then, than that the Mongol in their passage 
through Baljdi carried with them Into Iraq the parasites of 
the sore } From Baghdad the disease rapidly spread down 
the Tigris and was carries! by native fishermen and traders 
along the coast. By the end of the thirteenth century, all 
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the Gulf ports were infected and Cutaneous Leishmaniasis 
hail become endemic. If a disease had existed for seven hundred 
years, it would not be unreasonable that the natives ol to-day 
should say that it had existed amongst them from time 
immemorial 

Perhaps it will lw objected that, if this theory is correct, 
the disease should have reached the north of Persia I w fore 
it. reached the south, even tiefore it reached Baghdad. For 
the Mongols pursued their victorious march to Baghdad 
through the northern provinces of Persia. The answer to 
this is that in all probability the northern towns, such as 
Rav, were infected, lint, thanks to the wholesale destruction 
which the Mongols perpetrated, either the cities were reduced 
to such ruins that they ceased to be inhabited after the con¬ 
querors had passed by or else the population was so scattered 
that the infection was unable to become endemic and died 
out, go thorough was the destruction that the capital of those 
parts. Bay, a city famous for its School of Medicine and 
University, was reduced to complete mins and never rebuilt. 
The modem town of Teheran was founded long after the 
Mongols had passed on and did not, therefore, have any chance 
of infection. The successful defence of Ispahan by Jalal-ul- 
Djn prevented the Mongols from establishing themselves in 
the south. “ Not one-thousandth part of the population 
escaped,” wrote the author of the Jahan-Gudw. 11 If from 
now to the Day of Judgment nothing hinders the growth 
of the population, it cannot reach one tenth of the figure at 
which it stood before the Mongol couqueat " (20). 

The entry of the disease into the Central Persian Plateau, 
by which is meant that part of the country that, to-day contains 
the three chief towns of Persia Teheran, Ispahan, and 
Shiraz—can be dated almost to the year. Thu main trans- 
Persia road has run for centuries from Russia on the north 
to the port of Burhire in the south, passing through these 
three towns. I have tried to show that Budiire was infected 
in the thirteenth or fourteenth century. From there, probably. 
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the infection was carried by road, by merchante and travellers, 
towards the north. There is no evidence to show when it 
reached SkmLz. Bui it is dear that it reached Ispahan about 
1830, and Teheran about a.d, I 840. ft 1ms not yet reached 
Kedit, the Caspian seaport in the north. 

The evidence for the first of these dates is found in a novel 
called Hajji Baba I*pafiam r The story m of an Ispahan barber 
and the adventures of his son. It happens that Hajji Baba 
spends the first sixteen years of his life in the very centre 
of the city of Ispahan* He then begins to travel and ultimately, 
but while still o young man* finds himself in Baghdad. Here 
he tacame infected with Leishmanifiaia, which he describes 
in the following words : ' But during the time that 1 was 
waiting for the return of the wood-cutter, 1 was attacked by 
a dkorder; from which few residents, as well as strangers at 
Baghdad, are exempt* which terminating by a large pimple* 
as it dries up, leaves an indelible marie on the skin. To my 
great mortification it broke out on the confines of my Ijeard, 
and there left its baneful print, destroying some of the most 
favourite of my hairs, and making that appear a broken and 
irregular waste, which before might be likened to a highly 
cultivated slope M (21), 

The author of this work was James Morier, a British 
diplomat, whose official duties took him to Persia in 1807 
and again in 1810. On the second occasion he stayed five years 
in Teheran as charge d'Affaires* Hajji Baba was published 
in a,d. I82-L Now it is quite clear from this description 
(and no one doubts that Morier knew well w hat he was writing 
about) that Cutaneous Leishmaniasis did not exist in Ispakim 
in 1815, Pnr in that case the .story would Joae all point* 
No one can live in the bazaar of Isjuilmn to-day lor sixteen 
years without becoming infected. It is equally dear that the 
disease was rife in Baghdad. That Sdlti became endemic in 
Ispahan very soon after the publication of this Iwok is also 
clear. For there is no grey-beard living in Ispahan to-day 
who can remember the time when Sahk was not to be seen 
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in every comer of the city- Moreover, there is a Persian 
proverb extant: ’"Look only at one Hide of the face of art 
Ispahan?/' meaning that one side is sure to be 1 marred by 
the sear of an old ulcer, so that there ia only one aide present¬ 
able. And proverbs do not arise in less than a generation. 

Now Tlajji Baba spent several months in Teheran* first as 
servant to a doctor and then aa groom in the Royal Palace. 
It may, therefore, Ik? deduced that at Teheran also in the year 
1825 there was no Sdkk to be found. Act John Scblimmer, 
who was Professor of Medicine in Teheran and Cliief Medical 
ORicer to the Persian Army during the reign of Xtisfr-ul-Din 
published in 187-1 Im Tmmnalogie Metlieo-PItarmaccti- 
tiqui. In which speaking of Siilfik lie writes: "It is found 
chief!V in Teheran and Ispahan, attacking the inhabitant# 
usually during infancy, or. at least, before they reach puberty. 

* , . The fact that the ulcer causes so little inconvenience 
made me pay but slight attention to it, especially as I expected 
never to see one again after my departure from Baghdad. 

I had forgotten all about ihem + when on my first arrival in 
Teheran (March 1851) the sight of new ulcers recalled to me 
the memory of what I had seen a bird's eye view, so to speak 
—during niy passage through the different villages and towns 
that lie along the main-road from Aleppo to Baghdad ” (22)- 
From tills it is clear that there were a great many cases in 
Teheran in 1851 as well as in Ispahan. In other words* the 
disease had become endemic in central Fema between 1825 
ami 1 m 

,b Persia stands to-day, there is a chain of infected cities 
stretching from Teheran to the sea in the south and passing 
eEistwards from Teheran to Meshed and Bujdiara, Resht in 
the furthest north is still free ; so are Tabriz. Sultana bad, 
and Koraiaudiuh to the west. But they Stand in jeopardy. 
History shows that, the disease has steadily advanced. 
Nothing, except wholesale destruction of life and property, 
seems able to arrest the progress of the parasite. That a 
single infected case may infect a whole village is possible. 
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Adler describes how the village of Bar Elias, 25 kilometres 
south-west of Baalbek, became infected some eight Tears ago. 
I p to that date Oriental Sore was unknown. + "An epidemic 
followed the return of an infected villager who had resided 
somt* time in Aleppo, where she had acquired the Aleppo 
Button. During the next five years almost all the population, 
adults and children, acquired the disease. , . . The neigh¬ 
bouring villages are entirely free from Oriental Sore ” (23). 

Fortunately, the disease is not serious either to life or limb, 
and so the Persian can look with an oriental calm at the 
ultimate legacy of the barbarian invader. 


Pmt«cript.—h la incumbent upon me to state that General 
Ma'louf, who kindly read through this manuscript for me, 
has recently informed me that Dr. Dautf C’halabi (of Iraq, 
I belie vc) bus quite independently come to the same conclusion 
as f have suggested above, that is to say, that the Balkh Sore 
of the medieval writers is synonymous with our Cutaneous 
Leishmaniasis, This opinion it not accepted by Pere Anustase, 
Dr. Brad does not identify the Sore with Buljdi (in which 
in my opinion he is wrong), but prefers to read Bulb to H atfch, 
the difference in the Arabic script being only a single dot, 
I do not know whether these views have been published. 
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The Root Rap in the Rigveda 

By E, IT. JOHNSTON 

rnWJGE recently (Journal, IUa 1 „ 572 and 899j I Lave 
tour bed on certain curious cases of compounds of 
Sanskrit lapaya, Further inquiry has produced some other 
instances 1 and suggested to me that the Buddhist technical 
term, Japanu t is connected with the same verba. For though 
the commentator* were presumably well aware of its meaning, 
their statements are so Lacking in clarity that modern scholars 
are still in doubt regarding the exact sense, and their vagueness 
qre- ms to me due to attempting to make their explanations 
fit in with a tiers vat ion from lap , But t his etymology is 

negatived by the old phrases in which the term originated, 
such asjamm Idpayeyga {SuliampSta t 929) and janaih lapetave 
(Udana t 21) + which cannot be reconcEled with their suggestions 
that the sinner himself is the speaker [cf, Abhidharma&oia, 
vol* iii P 165, n. 4, and Vtsuddhimagga, 22 ff.j. As it occurred 
to me that possibly the facta might be accounted for by 
a derivation from some root other than the recognized ones, 
lap and Fi, 1 turned for light to the use of mp in the Eigveda 
and A vesta * Though the inquiry did not issue in a certain 
explanation of the words in question, it did bring me to 
a conclusion about the Vcdie root, rap, which, despite its 
heterodoxy, seems inescapable. 

Tt is generally held to be beyond doubt that the root, raji t 
in the ftr. is identical with the later root, tap. This led to 
difficulties over the translation of x. ID, -1, which were 
ultimately solved by agreement that the word means 

1 A a important one ia IdErTiJ/w rariwu diwribing lit 

p- 4,?+ The Chinese anti TiUthJJ Uniukliona b^ih 
that na lien? means M bt^ui lifij*; ”, J1 dreeirinp ", and thin b the only 
sense which I'm* the nontext, The Fiji ward b&lnHipmi,. at Afajjh i ma k 
iU 20K MEitl, Jtittiki i H iii, 4-Tifl, -hi,njlri (nrr«timiLi]v he ttadntaad in the same 
ny P the cuntsiHJituiw nni ibiing clearly how the word wu interpreted 
in Coy Ian, Sw mw K. Oertfl* £tttaAr. /, rrnjJ. SprathfortcA u t^ r 10J3, 
142 £ 
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h " whisper there, 1 As a natural consequence this meaning 
has been found elsewhere, and it would now apparently t*e 
considered proper to translate rap so at all its occurrences in 
the RV. I would deny the correctness of this proceeding. 
For the root, fop, is Indo-European, and its cognates in the 
Celtic and Slavonic languages are given in Wnkle, 
FcrglndtttKfeU Worttrbiick, ii. 429; the Slavonic words mean 
making various kinds of noises and the Celtic ones ^ voice 
"cry 1 "* To Waldes cognates from the modern Iranian 
languages should be added. P allia vi mpand Lm they dry out M 
(Sk. dkroAa^antt), aud the Turfan MSS. r'k {= nib} ” a cry ", 
" a ®dl - a That the original meaning of the root is to be 
inferred from these examples to be “ cry *\ * + call out loud pt is 
borne out by the Vfslic use of the intensive p which undoubtedly 
belongs to the same series. Thus at RV rm vi. 3 + G, it is sail! of 
Agni Trhho tu f . .. , raw phi ; the singers chant out bud and 
the bud voice of April's flames is frequently referred to (cf. 
MacdoneU, I irfic Mythology, p. 90. and the application of 
kramt both to Agni and hymns). Again. ftl\ r vi f 59, G, has 
tnit:d ilm jihrdffa mmdat (shown by x, 79, 2, to refer to Agni), 
hut the SF. r in the parallel passage.. as already noted by 
Orautanmnn, substitutes r&mptL At A I vi. HI. 1, Info pit i 
ia used oi a madman, and A $th iV 1 2, 12, runs snuyaca hii&ura$ 
m mraih pltm mho, J&ajxita awte. But if the intensive means 
" cry out incessantly ", 1 talk incessantly ”, how ran the plain 
root moan whisper \ and how is such a sense to Ik. 1 reconciled 
with the cognates In other languages i 
further, it is remarkable that, while the plain root, rap, 
appears a number of times in the III'., it never alternates 
with kp according to Bloomfield and Fdgerton's Vedk 
Variant#, and the latter form is very rare till we reach the 

Iri treating of this Jin 11 other Vedio fiinaags-g I hn^e bad Ole fjjTemt 
ftjVintage Of mans the w.lvAnec sbe-fi* of ifor necoqd nnd third v .>lw- 
GdlWs trJu^lAtion Of ths to n-liich thruLrRh the cotirof 

editor of the Hirranl OriimbiJ &ucm I pcrnjitl^I to rofw. 

= ror Hies* IrMitjm tiwJb and for refen-Jin-4. jimJ help on Amtfo mM t- r* 
in ttiLn pa;*-r I nm indrUed to Mr. H. W. jiftitny. 
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epic period. The only occurrences seem to l>e once with pra 
at :FJ3r M ii t 2, 10,3 fas well as etotfujjrflAfpii in the Brahma ting), 
and several times in the AV* [three compounds of *l£pa, 
xl, 6. 25; taptiS, i\% 31, 9 ; vifap. i t 7, 3 ? ami vi, 20, I ; 
ami alapan* probably to be read with the commentarv as 
aiapan, viii, 2, 3; r'Mpaya at i t 7, 2, I explain differently). 
In the epics the use of the mtcoaive is not uncommon and m 
the classical language the general meaning is “talk out loud 
"chatter", 41 utter t with modifications according to the 
preposition employed ; the use of the word suggests that it 
is perhaps somewhat colloquial, which may account for its 
mrity in the earlier literature. When it lias to be explained in 
a commentary* it is usually glossed with iabdaya, ucciiTaya f 
etc.* and the Dhalupoifot (as also Kfirasvamin in the 
Ksimtarangim, ed, Liebich, Breslau, 1930) defines it by 
vyaHmj&m vaci. This sense appears in Pali In the use of fapiitt 
and bkainht as synonyms at Yimtyti, ii r B8 r and it persists in 
the modern vernaculars, e.g. Hindi lapafiapar (which Ram 
Lai 's dictionary glasses hakvSdu) and tap&h? " chatterbox " T 
JL nickname which I came across in a remote village of the 
Mugndhi-s peaking area ol the Hrizaribsgh district. As against 
this general agreement that it implies utterance aloud* the 
Plf, ami Apt* quote GUagwinda, i T II (_ i, 5* 5) p hfifnm 
him api Srutimule, to prove that it has the meaning 
" whisper"; but surely "speak ", "s&y fl * does as well 
there„ the emphasis being on the excuse for the approach 
to the ear* not on the loudness of the voice. Professor L. H. 
Gray has alno translated ulfapnn at ViddhaiakihhiinjiM, i, 18 r 
by w whispering pp (see JAOS. r 27, 7). but the exact sense seems 
to be " calling ont up to 1 V 

1 There h protebfy a hint hm of miking like a Lap witl* %d, 

tkaugh t cry taro in ftwinkrit* occur* a numW ol ifmefl in I'nJt 4 n J Prakrit 
^ Jacobi, Av'irruxiMte Er&frtmujrn, tf7, 20. ami indot to WeW + B 
SapiaSalaha} of the oonvertotkmE: between Joiwn* i t. iho of wV% h i 
a% ill, It hiia ako thy nhirply apposed ^9i» oi f * in unit ,r . 

mook At" ( VaiTnyya*tfsiba+ 0, Swtdka rma p u pijwfo, 3^ and Bodht- 

MlHMbhutui, ecb WcrgUiAtTk, l$S)) r 

jius, Jri,T 1SS4, 
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In general, therefore, it Rooms we are not justified in 
attributing the meaning “ whisper" to rnp and lap at any 
stage of the language. If the Kigvcdie passages, other than 
vi, 3, 0, already discussed, cannot he explained by the ordinary 
meaning of the root, surely we ought to inquire whether 
there is any other root which would Ratisfy the needs of 
the case. 

The obvious source to examine lust is the Avcsta, aud this 
has a root, rap, which has no known congeners in any other 
language. Its etymology being unknown, its sense cun only 
be determined from the passages in which it occurs ; since 
these arc relatively few in number, the pecision which is 
essential here is difficult to reach. In the Gathas it is used 
of the help given by the gods to men (only once in the verb 
and then compounded with d, hut some eight times in the 
derivatives rafiSra and rafmah), once of the help given by 
Zoroaster to the righteous (ra/^nak), and three times (all in 
the simple verb ') of the attitude of men to the gods. The 
Yasno Knptantiftiti use# it once of help to he given by Ahura 
to men (in the simple verb) and once {ahtna. rafmih) 
of the desirable attitude of the nobles to the priests. In the 
later language the root is almost entirely confined to rafnah 
and its derivatives (except, rapantqm of Ahura Mazda at 
Y. t 70,1, and rtifr&rai at Y., 51,1, of Airy a man. and a valueless 
passage at Jfy., 3, 111), and is only applied to the belpghntfllhv 
gods to men, in most cases being joined with amh, but once 
it is used (F-. Hr, 1 = IV., 6, 1), joined with sasti and iwifa, 
of the attitude nf men to gods. The Pahlavi commentators 
translate it by rSm and derivatives, i.e. either “ make to rest 11 
or please”; the latter meaning was accepted for the 
Sanskrit translation (oncttlda, pfattioda). Burtliolomns refused 
to accept this, and took the fundamental me a ning to be 
•“ support ”, so that the verb means “to be a support for 
but this breaks down over l r ., 51, 18, hput Matd& ntpin (om, 

1 Onr of ihese, I’.. iil, IS, aumca tlwhifally under this head; bod Ibe 
nest note. 
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which he had to translate M that they (j.c. Kavi Vfstaapa. etc.) 
may find a strong support in thee”, an inversion of hut 
assumed meaning.* H» views seem to lie generally accepted 
now; for they are followed by Lommel in his translation of 
the Yasts and by Hensfeld,* 

In the later language the root is obviously moribund and 
the regular parallelism of m/wo/j and atwA is of little help to 
us; for it is only from the wider use in the Gathas that we 
can extract the original meaning. There is one usage in these 
hymns which seems to provide the due and that is the 
opposition of top and its derivatives to dvaei and its 
derivatives. Thus Y., 43, 8, Zoroaster says he will be 
hai$pv,dmif& , . . drsgimti at aSStttte rnfitio aofengfwot, 
and at 31. 4, it is asked that fire should be r apante 
avavhnri at.. . daibtiyante.. . danita .agnaohm. The contrast 
is implicit in 28, 6, diiidi . . . rafino . . . yS daibtiyato dixieki 
tauTMynmu, while 43, 14, and 46, 2, prove that r«/»wrA or 
rafaSni is that which is given by a friend to a friend. These 
cases cover about « third of the occurrences, the remainder 
giving no special due, and I consider myself justified to 
inferring from them that mp is closely associated with the 
idea of friendship; it should therefore imply either liking, 
good feeling {i.e, favour of a superior, and devotion of an 
inferior), or else standing by a person as a friend, loyalty to 
him (i.e, succour, support of a superior, and loyalty, faithful¬ 
ness, devotion of an inferior). The latter seems to me more 
consonant with the general tenor of the Gothic passages and 


* Tl>r c * n r however, be rwoneilcd with his general meaning il 

wr accept the suggestion that tani belongs to the loot foe, not to the second 
ptsnwm singular, Than. whatever the aerification ri ™P> the sen* is 
a prayer that the rut™ will use their power to help the Zwowfawa faith 
I do tint overlook tlic translations '‘omporhebend« Krhcbunj; " 
by Afulrvas and nVhrtnagd in .YfilW., It*l3. 3tU ff„ but no justificatbn 
at this IB given in the recently published noU-s to IhU paner tibid i<ni 
3 °* f 1 ; I)T ; who Was a pupil or Prefer AndrrJ 

and had the benefit of hi* advice in the translation it furred to above, 
should not follow it, suggests a subsequent change iti the late profiworV 
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leads more easily to its Inter use. 1 Further, Mr, Bailey informs 
me that he is publishing a paper 2 showing that the Iranian 
languages know doublets ol roots ending in -j> and -m. If 
we accept this and follow the indication of the Pabhivi com¬ 
mentary. we could take rap as a doublet of mm , The latter 
docs not occur os a verb in the Gfitlias 1 but only in the 
derivative raman 11 rest *% " peace In the later language 
the verb, which is mre t however, still, means " rest ", with also 
a causative " bring to rest" and is clearly parallel with the 
Vedlc use of mm t which in the active and causative means 
^ bring to reat"\ ”stop*” and in the middle "stand by" 
and so " take pleasure in Ht ; in Liter Sanskrit the original 
meaning of ram is often found implicit in it, even in the simple 
verb, in view of the Vftdic equivalent it is probably only owing 
to the small extent of the Gat h as that we have no example of 
ram as a verb in them. Having regard to the kinship of 
meaning, there is no difficult*v in holding that rap is a doublet 
of ram, with a certain differentiation of sense, but a decision 
of this question and, if answered in the affirmative, of the 
consequent question which is the original root, is not necessary 
for my purpose here, which U adequately met by accepting 
for Av, mp a series of meanings evolving from the Bea of 
4 - standing by as a friend ”, 

Is tills root to lie recognized in Vedie rap ? The latter is 
found eight times m the RV* one of which, the intensive at 
vi, 3. 6, is clearly connected with the biter hp, as already 
noted. In all but two of the remaining passages, however, 
if rap is the Inter lap. gome violence has to be done to the sense 
of the verb to extract a possible meaning ; most of them are 
unfortunately of much difficulty and dubious interpretation- 
It should also Ihc noticed that in several cases the verb governs 

1 Dopfl the meaning BO verfccd cut raploin the difficult IVndufdri,. 

I ^ 45, where anraog the qiinEiticp of a dog i* naeaticinod mfi$ 

ra&afsiii * Bartbaloniffl thought the form odd and accepted the 

reading (4 ft, W4rUt^h r l£3£). It wuld unit Lho context much 

hotter, if We took it at a participle of rap in i ho Bciuw iL b(r loyal to 1+ * 

1 Kincc appeared id ihe i'mr Tolume* p. 21. 
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an accusative of a type not found in later literature with lap, 
particularly i f 11% 9, and \\ 61, 9. While Av. rap is also never 
found with an accusative, the existence of the same difference 
between Av, and Vedic ram shows that this is no hindrance 
to asserting identity between Av, and Yedie tap. 

I start detailed discussion of the various cases with the two 
occurrences in the Yama-Yamt dialogue. At x, 10, ib, we 
read jftf vddanlo dnrtam napcma t usually translated Si seating 
ria t are we to whisper amta ? J+ But, quite apart from my 
denial that mp {= lap) can ever mean ” whisper M , this trans¬ 
lation is entirely opposed to the frank treatment of sex in the 
RV. and seems to me to have only European ideas of prudery 
to recommend it. That the passage has always been felt to 
be unsatisfactory le shown b}' the fact that at one time the 
conjecture sapetm obtained some degree of acceptance. As 
even the translation 11 whisper 3T shows, a strong contrast is 
required and therefore the parallel quoted by Geldner, sit. 
4* 7, rtdm idiw&tifa fium it td Shur dntj iratdih imtupd 
dtdhjdndL where the repetition of a verb of identical meaning 
is intended only to strengthen the force of the asseveration, 
has merely a superficial resemblance anti cannot be used here 
to justify the meaning 11 speak *\ If we identify Av* and 
Yrd- rap, the translation would nm u Are we to Speak rta 
and hold to (follow, devote ourselves to) mfUi ? " Surely the 
sense that would naturalSy be inferred from the context. 

lied runs Mmavmtd bnh\ etM rapdmi tanru me tamim 
&dm piprgiihi “ Driven on by love I keep on whispering this, 
etc/* The same objections to “ whisper ”, but. the trans¬ 
lation +4 speak 11 is not necessarily out of place here as intro¬ 
ducing d. But equally the translation suggested for the 
previous passage seems better and stronger, 41 1 hold very 
much to this,” i.e, 11 this is what I want above everything ”, 

In the same group of hymns, 11, 2a, ha* rdpad tfandliari'Di ; 
the verb in b is pdri pain, and according to Geldner c means 
u May Aditi help us to the fulfilment of our wishes tp and 
d 11 May Agui decide what gifts wo are to receive The 
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context therefore suggests some such sense as “ help + \ 
11 favour ” t for tapal ; and the parallel with Av. mp is too 
striking to be mere chance. 

Next consider i, 174, 7 S tdptii havlr Indrdrkdsalau fczdm 
dnx&tf&pabdrhamik Jcah. The meaning of firfoimti is much 
disputed, but the reference is to the occasion when Indru came 
with Kutsa on }m chariot to Kuvi (Juanas and slow Susna, 
cf. verso fi preceding, i, 121, 9-12 n and 175, 5; v. 29, 0 ; vi p 
20, 4-5, and 215, 3 ; and x, 22, ft ft, and 99 T 9, Gddncr explains 
this verse on the theory that. Kavi l/sanos was the counsellor 
of the demons, and, unwilling to betray his friends, spoke 
in oracles, but this assumption is hardly necessary here and is 
directly Opposed to the language of the other passages. Fie 
Translated rdptf if whispered ” and certainly the moaning 
“speak 11 is possible, the rest of the verse toeing the speech* 
But ip 121, IS, shows that Kavi Usanna rendered IniJra material 
service in the fight by providing him with soma ond making 
n mjm for him (the vajm and the soma may be identical, cf, 
Geldner ml !oc.)* The translation should therefore run in my 
view, 11 Kiwi stood by (he. helped) [thee], Jndra, at the 
arkdmli, [and] thou mndcst etc/" 

In one of the most cryptic hymn a. x, G1 T verse 18 runs 
ludhtintUiuh surir diri ie dkiijGthdM iulhhdnedisfJio mpati prd 
vttian | sd 7w ndbhih pamn^fd t'a gftahdm hit jtaied katitMi 
cid nan, It is generally agreed that the bier story of 
Nabhanedi^lia is not to be read into this verso, and I see no 
reason for assuming that rfc is a proper name hero at atL The 
use of the corresponding word in the A vesta suggests that 
Ludwig may have liven right in translating ** iiachstor 
Verwandter ", Id a hymn traditionally addressed to the 
Vi^ve Devah om would expect the verse to be directed to 
a god and certain indications in it seem to bear this out r 
Suri is applied to many gods, including Agni and Sonia. The 
verb vm has no special associations, but x f 123, addressed 
to Vena, whom Geldner, on the strength of ix t Su H 9-12 h 
and M t 3G P identifies with Soma as connected with the sun. 
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This makes it noteworthy that pad® r has a dose parallel 
in be, 79. 4®, divi te ndbhd paramo yd Made, where yah is to 
bn regarded as attracted from yasya and ndbhih, inline., or 
handball Is to be supplied. With the latter, again, is perhaps 
connected is* 10, 8a5. ndbh& ndhkitb no 4 dade c&kgui 
cit sdtye sad. Xdbhi has a special association in fact with 
Soma, who is strained nahfui prthimjdh (ix T 72, 7 ; 82, 3 + and 
S6 P 8), There seems, therefore, to he some ground for thinking 
that the verse may refer to the heavenly Soma, in which case 
prd rapati should have tlio same sense as rapat in x, li t 2, 
but the verse is so obscure that certainty is impossible, I need 
not go into the question whether tko original reading was 
pfav&wn or not. 

The two remaining jjassages may be taken together, namely 
i, 119, 9 P aid $yd vufn mdtUmman mdkfikampai, and v, 61. % 
ufd me rapid yumtlr mamaftduil pratl kyiidy® mrhmim m T 
lor the meaning is usually treated m the same in both, via. 
** toll I by speech ^or whisper) ”, “ indicated ”. But if this is 
correct there is no parallel whatever to the use of rap or its 
equivalent htp in such a sense with such an accusative. As 
fur the former passage, the connection between the Alvins, 
the bees [or flies), and mad ha or madhumal (honey ?) is referred 
to twice elsewhere. At i, 112, 21, tmtlhu priydm bhardth® ydt 
mmdhhyah, the meaning is quite clear t hat the Asvins brought 
the honey to the bees, and one would expect, the other passages 
to have the same general souse. In x f 40, 6, yuv6f ha mdksd 
pdry tdvim mddhu dad hharvta mxkrtdw nd i pkaml, the 
difficulty lies in pdri bhamta. Elsewhere in the RV\ this verb 
means, as given m the PTF-, “ hinfahren fiber/* u sick 
verbreiton iibor/* and that b clearly its meaning here as 
applied to the simile according to the explanation I give below". 
One would not expect to find in the RV. that the verb has 
a different sense in the main sentence to that which it beam 
in the simile] the PW. does not cite the passage, but the 
PWK . quotes it as justifying the meaning l * bring ” and adds 
pan . . . bhdmi t ix, hi, 1, in the same sense, As regards thb 
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last the verb is active (the only occurrence in that voice) 
anti it is far from certain that pari should be joined with 
bhamL the two words being in separate padai ; they could, 
in fact, be translated separately ns Geldner tloes. If despite 
these difficulties wo still keep to the sense “bring”, clearly 
we must allow for the middle in x, 40, 6, and translate “the 
flv brought for itself (i.e. fetched) your honey, etc.” Goldner, 
however, at i, 0], 8, translator! this verb “ umfa&sen ”, which 
essentially agrees with the i’HVs view- and with the single 
occurrence of pain,bar in the A vesta (IV,, 11, 7, of sheepdogs, 
also in the middle, the latest translation, Lommel’s, having 
“ umkreisen ”); the same sense tits ix. 94, 3, and Gcldner 
translates it "assume ” (a colour) at ix, 97, 15, in view- of the 
comparison with ix, 104, lr, which is a reasonable extension of 
meaning. On the whole, therefore, the safest course is to keep 
to the better certified meaning ” spread itself over ” 
and I would suggest that the simile is n reminiscence of 
i, 1211, 9, where it is reinl of Dawn, yasttf . , . Ji ixkrtdm dixitunli. 
An indirect reference to l : sns is natural in a Iiymn to the 
Asvins, and the verb is particularly suitable of the light of 
dawn spreading over the heavens. But whichever of the two 
possible senses is accepted, it is evident that the references 
in this line and in i, 112, 21, arc to the same version of the 
atoiy. The third passage should have the same general 
meaning, which puts the ordinary translation of ampat out 
of court. WTiat alternative is there except to take it in the 
sense I propose for x, 10, 11, namely - the fiy was devoted to 
the honey ”, or something of the sort "i 
The other pasaoge is usually taken to refer to some unknown 
young mortal woman, about whom later legend spun 
a romantic tale {Brhuhhuiia, 5, 50 ff„ and Sieg, JSWofffe 
des Rlijmb r, pp. 50 ff,), Geldner suggests that she may have 
been the wife of the Taiunta mentioned in the next verse 
and that she telle the poet of the road to her relative Punimllha 
alter giving him presents. But if the hvmn is read bv itself 
wtthout regard to inter inventions, it seems more natural to 
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see in ijimtfi a refereuce to Eotfosf, whose presence is described 
in verse 4, Further vartutri w not just n tob.iI or path, hut 
essentially the movement or track of the chariot-wheels, and 
] would seek for the real parallel to the line in viii. 6S P 8* 
prdtvis enkmaya wrtamm, recalling the association of avah 
ami rufnaji in the younger A vesta. I accordingly take the 
line to mean that Rodasl gratified by the praise of the previous 
verses h protected (or aided) the course of the chariot for the 
poet’s henefit, with the result given in the next pdd< t, vi 
rdhitti Pftrumllhdtfft tfvmatuh. But into whose chariot does he 
mount ? This hymn is one of a series to the Manits, which 
tradition, obviously correctly, assigns to a single author, 
and in another of them, v\ 5G r 6 i we find rokita applied to the 
horses of tManits, the only time this epithet is used of them 
in the ffigwda. Surely it must indicate the same horses 
here. We have had no mention of the poet's own chariot, 
and the nature of the hymn does not suggest that he was 
wealthy enough to possess one. The inference I draw is that 
llodasi takes the poet up into the Manila* chariot and drives 
him to Fnrumllha. If thin; reasoning is sound, the form of the 
legend on which the hymn is based is entirely different to that 
which tradition has handed down. 

Besides these cases I should add that it is usual to take 
parir&ptf* (PP^ pariVdpcttf), found only in ii T 23, to rap ( = fov ); 
from the context it would seem more probable that it ia 
connected with the mot rap of rdpas Y and them is no need to 
discuss it here. Parirdpin of AV. m v p 7. 2 ? and xii t 4,5,1 would 
explain similarly. 

The root under discussion seems to occur only once more 
in the Samlutas, viz. VS, f 22, 2 r no osatint suld d Imhhmu 
rtdsya sdman mrdm dmpantl, referring to the ndanS to lie 
put on the horse at the A^varnedha. The difficulty here lies 
in the rare word mm f to which the PH, gave the sense 
“flfissig", without being able to cite any similar instances. 
Mahld harass interpretation is obvious from his paraphrase, 
fpijfiuprmdro bkavatv iti vaifcrftfl, and this is followed by 
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the latest translator (Dumont, L* AAmncdha, Paris, 1927, 
p, 24), “ re volant la mnrchc a siiivre pour obtenir le rta/ J 
The use of mp (= fop) in this manner is again very odd. and 
surely it would Ijo better to take it as I propone for the /sT. p 
44 protecting Tl or "favouring ' the course of the sacrifice. 
A special reason for the choice of mm is perhaps to be found 
in the later meaning of the word, £t cord +h (Pli . p s f v, t 2h}* 
which would make its u.se seem particularly appropriate for 
the ra&a an. 

From thin discussion it will be Been that; mp { = later kip) 
is known in the intensive in the Veche language hut that 
acceptance of the equivalence for the simple verb gives sense 
in only two passage* and compels its in the remainder either 
to make nonsense or to force the meaning of the root to an 
unjustifiable degree, while in all cases (except for the 
intensive) a sound and natural sense Is to be obtained by 
equating it with Av. rap r 1 conclude accordiiigK- that Yedic 
rap should he divided into two roots, one used uriginsdlv only 
in the intensive, and the other equivalent to Av* mp with the 
general Bcnse 41 hold to 1 ', u be devoted to ”, 14 favour 'T 
44 help 

The consequence ensues that the independent existence of 
the second root liad ceased to be recognised before the rise u! 
the grammarians; and combining thin condnsbn with the 
fact that, except for the one instance given cibow, there are 
no crises of mp or kip in the SamMtus or Brahma^aa at all 
parallel to the use in the It 1%, I infer that the root* like Av, 
mp after the C albas, was moribund at the dose of the 
Kigvedio age. 

J58. 



“Bird Script* 1 on Ancient Chinese Swords 

Bv W* PERCEVAL VEITS 
(PLATE lil\ 

SC SlffrX Up t$ r in his postface to iho Skua ireu j® 



give* a list of eight styles of script practised m tie 
C'h'in period, The fourth of these is called ch'wuj $ku 
and si note is added by Hsil Cl rich f}(j, one of the editors 
of the revised text which was published in aj*. 986 at the 
emperors command. He remarks that the term is equivalent 
to tttrio tffm XJj Jf " bind script J+ , .so called because the tops 
of the chametetB represent bird forms. There is. however, 
tangible evidence that this fanciful variety of writing was in 
vogue earlier than the Ch in period, 1 
One of the recognized examples of *' bird script Tf is an 
inscription of ten ehitraeteis do a famous bronze sword known 
as the “Sword of the Son of Chi Taft of Wu“ ?fi -f- 
^ @J r A facsimile of an inked-squeeze taken from it 
appears in the Chon c/fzV mn vi, 94, and this shows 

the total length of the sword to be 53 um. The insertprion 
m discussed by Juan Yuan X in his Chi ku chni chung 


tvy i ch i tuna chih m ii ■& m an tK as & m. 


20. 2L A good wood-cut copy of the two columns of 
characters, together with a decipherment, accompanies the 
text, and it is reproduced here in Fig. 1. Note should l>e 
i nude that the height of the original legend is 18 2 cnL 

From a literary standpoint this sword is of high interest, 

L fur m&tii Flee, the insmptiotiii on n Iwll ^ jf 4ml a diiggrraXP 

boLh of the Chou period, ilk Cfa+u rll'n (ftfo ^ JA] ^ i r -IA v- 
47, uiJ vi, IS* KmjttOl ively, This sh tbu risllwlian of ph&to-tilbnpiplied 
roprodurUisn^ i*f Ulun from b^bed iiruiizi^ 4knd putdi-dkcd 

in laJL hyT&uii An It is a reprint of \\nrt* which h.id iqiptMLirf 

in Uw bi-monthly nut^uiiic of urt and 4in. hisru]^gy / «h\i i^utvj pfcm 
^ j/h E #U- fih^ngtaJ, lOUMfleO. 
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because scveml eminent writers were moved to celebrate it 
under the mistaken notion that it was the identical sword 
which figures in a popular anecdote. The story concents 
Chi Chn $ 4L who lived in the sixth century B.C„ and was 
the fourth and favourite son of the ruling Prince of \\ n 
lie is mentioned often in the Tso ckuan. 1 Being nominated 
by his father to the succession, contrary to the rigid of 
primogeniture, he refused to dispossess his eldest brother, but 
elected to accept the minor dignity of the fief of Yen-ling 
jig p(a. In the service of various princes, be roamed the 
country on diplomatic missions. While passing through Hsii 
jfe (in the north of An-hai), he was wearing a sword which 
attracted the admiration of the ruler of that State.® Unwilling 
then to part with his sword, he intended to present it to the 
Prince on the way back ; but. when he returned, the latter 
was dead, so he hung the sword on a tree above the tomb. 
To the expostulations of his followers, he replied: "Yon 
fail to understand my motive ; in my heart I had promised 
this sword to the Prince. Why should his death cause me 
to break the promise in my heart?*' 

The fact was that about A.U. 1*170. the sword being in the 
collection of Sun Ch eag-tse if. jfc f?> w one had yet 
deciphered the inscription beyond the first three characters, 
which were 1 relieved to prove its identity. Hence at a 
banquet given in 1669 by Sun. the noted scholar and txm 
viwur Wang Shib-eheng £ ± tfj indited Lines oh ZVo 
Simrds $£ M $fi his theme being the reputed relic of Chi 
Tab and another famous weapon associated with the State 
of Wu and indirectly with Chi T»B.* The next year Sun 


i See ljctjti!, CAint-si Clautir* -1 V. ISO, 401 , 545 , 

501, 565, 7M, 721, 722, 020, 021, 

1 gw CiutYMmea* kUtariqur^ tv i.ltKJl), 15, Lti. 

1 Thi* dagger Ls oftrifi ftllndeJ lo a* " Fi*h’& Bcw pi*bMftUH 
it wni hidden insitla ft griUtni Hth by tike man who murdered Prin^ Lwto 
o f Wu in 51 ob.c, r Bt tbo of Prints rou^m, ft eUimimt to 

throne. A picture of the ftjwiain wrring the fifth Jit ft fuasl, itnii lliua 
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received a visit from four scholars, among whom the most 
famous was Chu I-tstui ft #. and together they 
examined the sword. On this occasion Ohu used it as the 
theme for a poem, and He has also left a note about the 
inscription, again recognizing identity with the historic 
tradition. 1 For our present purpose, the chief interest of the 
foregoing is the fact that all these eminent scholars found 
difficulty in reading the strange script. Borne time after- 
ward?, Wang Shih-cheng corrected his error in n note which 
gives a rendering similar to that in Fig, 1 , except for the 
sixth character. 1 It was the version at length determined 
b> Bun ( [j eiig-tse, who had token the character in ^utstion 
to be poo ifc ; hut the reading Ch'eng jg was later substituted 
b> "u fhing-fa ^ 3}t §&. and this is accepted by Juan 
Yuan. Accordingly, the translation is; 11 Sword, ever to 
be used by Ch'eng. son of C hi Tzu of Wu,’ 

The main subject of this article k a bromse sword, lately 
acquired by the Alusee Cenmsiihi tin a gift from 51. Jacques 
Orcol, which I am privileged to describe in response to an 
invitation of the Director, M. Rent! Groussct. M n ,av be 
observed from the accompanying plate, the blade has suffered 
much from corrosion; but the guard is not so much damaged, 
except lor the loss of most of the turquoise pieces which 
formerly idled the cavities in the raised design. Turquoise 
was likewise meet in the two rings encircling the hilt. The 

total length of the sword is 19 cm., and the width of the 
guard 5-1 cm* 


tb. of the b LpbS “££*"" 
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It is the hitter which claims chief attention, because it 
displayss a notable example of tl bird script ", The characters 
seem to be identical with those on a similar sword-guard which 
has been recorded. The two should be considered together, 
since details missing from One are present in the other. 
Accordingly, drawings of I be second guard, as published by 
Lo Chen-vii H |g dt, arc reproduced in Fig. 4. 1 Inked- 
aqueezes appear in Chau rkin wen fsun, vi T 105, and they 
show that the width of this guard is fi'G cm. 

Tire problem is to decipher the characters, and the con- 
elusion is that thb remains largely a matter of conjecture. 
On the side shown below in Figs. 3 and 4 {PI, III) there 
appear to be four chamciiifs repeated symmetrically, the head 
of each group being agaiusi the median line, so that the eight 
characters together present a balanced design. According to 
a note by Tsou An in the Chou chin win Is'un. vi, 106 n each 
group should be read thus : 

W 7* 

m 

But he remarks that the tirst character may be a name 
instead of ^ and that tzxt f| is a possible alternative to 
jxw ¥5f. The latter is adopted by Lo Chen-yu. A translation 
in this sense would be : " Sword ever to be used by himself.’ T 
Such a reading suggests the probability that a personal 
name is to Iks found on the other side, where there appear to 
bo two groups of t hree character* each, though exact symmetry 
is doubtful. Tsou An dismisses this side of the guard as a 
mere decoration, while Lo Chen-yu confines decipherment to 
the clearer character beside the median line, which be reads 
as p'ing There I must leave the problem, adding a note 
that Tsou An finds like forms on a bell and on a dagger-axe 
assigned to the State of CVu though the provenance of 
the latter may have been Ch L in Also be remark* that 

i The mvk it Ch£n tutig J'anfl chi La i irfn Ft ^ 
limi xii, 23, 
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tlie length of the aword is 3 feet in Chou m measure. 
Hence he argue* an attribution to the bitter part of the 
Chou period; and such may lie a tentative dating for the 
sword in the Mn$£e Cemuadu. 

A few words are due concerning the history of the sword 
described by Tsou An. It was acquired in IBdl at Ch'ang-an 
by Wang I~jiing 3E ® the scholarly official who is famous 
as one of the first to have recognized the importance of the 
insert bed bones and tortoise plastrons found at An-yang. 
An account of the purchase is said to appear in his T'icn 
F*9 ko tsa chi S Ifi 1HJ & gd- 




MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 

WHO WAS THE At THOR OF THE “LIBER INTEODUC- 
TORIES IN ARTEM LOGICAE DEMONSTRATION!S " ? 

One of the best known works of Arabic origin on logic 
known in the Middle Ages was the Liber introductmu$ t 
which carried the name of a certain Muhammad. a disciple 
of AbKindi ( u caUecim a Mahomet h dhcipttfo aliqumdi 
phitosophi "). 1 More than once it has been asked : u Who was 
this Muhammad \ " The two outstanding scholars who were 
actual pupils of AJ-Kindl (d. 873) were Al-.SariikhsI (d. 899) 
and Man&iir b, Talhn h. T^hir* but neither of these waa named 
Muhammad. The former was called Ahmad b r Mujuunmad f 
and it has been suggested that the omission of the first name 
was a hpsm tcribendi on the part of the Latin translator, 2 
but more likely that of a later copyists There were, however, 
several philosophers of the period hearing this name who 
could have been actual pupils of Al-Kindi, and among them 
were Muhammad K Musa b* Shakir (d. 873] and his con¬ 
temporary Muhammad b. ul-Jalim t both of Whom were 
logicians. 4 

T>t t Albino Jftigy, who has edited the Larin text; of the 
Librr inttoJuctorius^ was o i opinion that this Muhammad 
was the great Al-Fnriibl (d. 950). Dates preclude the possibility 
that u the second teacher M coul tl have been an actual pupil 
of AbKindL Yeti wo know that AJ-FnrfdiT used the works of 
AI-Kindi when he waa studying logic under YuhomtfL b* 
Khailan for IJailan) at Baghrtikh 4 and so* in the wider sense, 

1 Thus in til* VfUiiv.in MS. (2IS6f. In thr- Paris MS. (BiU. Nut .. 6143) it 
li i u : “ M&chrjnuit di-5f ipulo iiltju inti \ 

3 S» ArdbV. f r Ge*ch„ d. PAIT. (1900), x[\i r 177. Bmit, Dominie** 

GunJ^n/iW, S3S. 

* Ijelsro, //I##. rfr i r . t mMtrine. amhe y attribute* li to 

* Ibn al-QlftT, m. M2< 

1 Nagy, li Me pkilosaphuichcn AlibarvcHun^en d» Ja^ub bon ak. 

Kindi/' It?ii. ‘ G<Mh. d . Phth*. dw .U.-U-v, v 

* Ibn nlQif *1*277. 

nu. ji’ly 193-1. 06 
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Al-Farabi could very well be called a disciple of A1-Kindi s \ 
A vermes, or more properly Ibn Rushd (d. l!9S) h appears to 
refer to this work and to attribute it to AI-FaribL 1 Further, 
the several works mentioned by the author of the Liber 
inlrodud&rius can all be identified, by titles at least, with 
works written by, or attributed to AJ-Farabi* notably the 
Epidofo dc intdbxUi et intellect a T Lpistoh ds cama d mv satis, 
and Epistdta de generibus eckntianm* Indeed, one find 
among the Arabic titles of his works on logic several that could, 
at A stretch, be equated with the Liber inlmludarius in arlem 
tofjicae demonstration is. These am the Kitdb fil-tavti'a fi'l- 
maniiqj the Fmul ifuJttdj \laiha f~t si no*at al-mantuf, and the 
KUdb alswdkh&l ild ahmmtiq* The first of these hm come 
down to us in a Hebrew tra nidation, the second in Arabic 
(Hebrew script}, but the third has not survived; 1 An examina¬ 
tion of the first two shows that neither of them can be 
identified with the Liber introdudoriujs t ami if the treatise is 
actually by Al-Farabi it could only be the lost Kitab 
ai-rtiitdkhaL 

On the other hand, there appears to be a better claim lor 
the authorship elsewhere. We find the text of the Liber 
intraduct arias, almost word for word* in the famous Ramil 
of the 1 kb wan al-$ala and. in consequence, there is no reason 
why we should not attribute the authorship to Muhammad 
h. Ma shar (or Mudilr or Xllst) al-Buyustl (or BustlJ, sometimes 
called Muqaddo$I (or Maqdial), who was one of the authors of 
the famous Ramrt.* The Ram il were well known in Muslim 
Spain, where they tire claimed to have Wn introduced by 
Abnl-Qaaim Maslama al-Majntl (d« 1007) T * known to 

1 ^Tctum hos significut, quod liber Abanmur (= Abu Xa*rJ 

1 B* dtmonxlwitiftfu ', 1 nandura fuerit Mmplotui 

1 C! f fs^inachnpiclw, -1 BfcS nirfcp. t % bw + kim dem nraK r . " $0^ Mad, rf* 
Wit*. Wiatf clj, 05. 

" ltm AhT Xot IS. 73. Slunk, Mdttngte, 30* Btiiiuttawtriur, 

Al-FaMu 1,1— IBL 

* Brockotmmivn r £7**:^ d. arab. Ltit, m i* S1J* 

1 Ibn al-ySfiT. S3. 

* For IK* dole trf Ibe ice Iter tm fir, iv, 32 U 
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Medieval Latin Europe as Albwasim de Magerith or Moslem*. * 
In the Bodleian Library at Oxford there are two MSS P of the 
BittiS jI that carry bis name 3 

The Spanish group of manuscripts of the Basalt have special 
interest because it was in Spain probably that the Latin 
translation was made. Who the translator was we do not know 
for certain. Dr. Nagy, the editor, says that the Latin is 
smoother in this work than in the- Other works of Al-Kindl— 
De sorntio ci uixiour. Be qninqm es&enim ?. ami Be ittUlktfu t 
all of which appear to have come Iron® the hand of Gerard of 
Cremona (d. 1187). He suggests that John of Seville, who was 
working for Rayinund the Archbishop {1125-1151} of Toledo, 
may have been the translator* 3 

The original Arabic is to be found m the 13th ri&tta called 
Fl an nUtfiqii wl-thaniyii fTl-nuintiq. One passage that refers 
to muftis runs as follows * :— 

jlil Jl SjUl ,U! LJJ y+j jLiR, O* 

ilA—^_4“Ljwi w’Im* 

JSj jj ' y* JutLal’j JULill y* C/UtlL* 

^ J yS' 'i_aJjv* L^*J 

In the Latin Liber iutrodvdvriti$ this appears us:— 

“ SpiritaliA uero spirantia sunt ut cantus qni est in uumcro 
sonomm ordinatonim* fsinus uero componitur ex ton is 
proportions I ibus et uersibus metriris. Uersus uero coni' 
pununtur ex pedibus. Sed pedes componuntur ex ByHabis, 
Unaquaeque auteni syllabarum eomponitur ex iitteris 
uocalibiis et consonant (bus. Nemo autem cognoscit. hoc nisi 
qu i non it proportioncs musicas.” 

1 StTOUchluddH-* I>& rtiTr.p, fcber* r\*T* tStm A mb., ah eilod. cl], 101. 

7 Farmer, A rub. JfujiVfj/ JfSS. in th* liodlfittn Library, 4-7, 

1 Op tit., *xx. 

* DictericS** text, fVambny fid- {1SS7-0), i 132; Cairo EU. 

([«&•&), U 307, 
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A BABYLONIAN CONTRACT 


The same passage occurs, in substance, in the 5th risnla. 
entitled Fi'I-mu&iql in the fail called Ft mid al-aUtan tw'l- 
qawiimnJid* It may not be out of place to mention that the 
Arable JjtAh is not properly represented by the Latin svnus- 
A better word would bo armonia. Smuts is the equivalent of 
the Arabic mut. a word that stands for “ sound iT in its 
physical sense, although in beSes let ires it equates with 
tC voice On account of this it seems highly improbable 
that either Gerard of Cremona or John of Seville was the 
translator. 1 

The author of the treatise on logic does not mention his 
authorities save for the treatises already mentioned, winch 
mav be those- of AhFirabz, anil to make a general acknow¬ 
ledgment of indebtedness to the Greeks. T. J. de Boor is 
of opinion that although the Ikhwiin show no trace of the 
relatively purer and more complete Arifftoteiis4ikm h which 
begins with Al-KindJ, yet it is not impossible* he says, that 
they had literary connections with AbKindi and his school® 
On this question one point ia worthy of note. In their Rhdkt 
fi'lmfmql a they make precisely the same blonder in their 
tables of the cosmic influences* on the constitution of man as 
Ab Kindi does in his Rkfda ft ijz*V fthabfiritjija 
The Ikhwati must have either copied from AbKindl, or else 
they all borrowed from the same source* 
iG 9 , Hestiy George Farmer. 


A BABYLONIAN CONTRACT FOB THE RENT OF A 
GARDEN 

The tablet 5 which I communicate here is dated in the 
third year of the reign of SnmsHiluna (2022 D.e>) and ia of 
particular interest in that it contains some new variants, 

1 / raB-, rm* rm m: isos, pp at 4 -is. 

1 KnttfrJopirSm 0 / Mim f iL 4*9. 

* ffafirk'it, cd r tkunUay + i <2) b 11tMft. 

* Rtf tin J lE. w AMinwdt* fol. 3lv.~3fr. 

* In poF»P4Mion uf my brother-in-law, St nntey Horary Esq. + Lnnrlnn. 
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On the left edge are impressed two seals without figured 
designs. The upper and lower ends also carry traces of 
two seals, and bo does the right edge. This was undoubtedly 
a case tablet* but the wrapper has been lost. One of the seals 
wldcli can be read has the name of the ow ner of the garden* 
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d Adad-Sar-rum mar I-zi-la-uk-ku 1 tmrad d Adad. AdadSarrti 
son of Izikkku. servant of the god Adad. I eon not read the 

names on the second sen], 6 Marduk . ihi rnar 

d, Adad [tmrad 4i ... ,]* The garden U an 

unusually large one and I do not remember having seen a 
cont ract mentioning a garden with 12 iku or about 10H acrca* 


1, 

12 iku kin ru-u$-ba-ni 1 

i. 

Twelve iiti of garden 

2. 

a4ap-pu-um a 

2. 

joining o n the canal 


Gi-iml-him 


GimiUuin + 

3. 

Q-mUT * lid/ Nu-uh-H 

3. 

To the west of the canal 




NnhSu, 

4. 

itti 4 AdoA-iar-rum Bu~ 

4. 

from AdadSftrntm, 


nu-ma-idu 


Sunumaitu, 

5. 

it Ma-dtirt iirto 1 

5. 

and Mud li turn 

6. 

Jb-ba-tum 

6. 

Ebbatum 

7. 

mar Mar-ir-fi-tim 

T, 

son of Marimitimii 

8, 

u-mi Sa-M-nu-tim 

8. 

for gardening 

9. 

a-na Salfim iiienit 

9. 

for one year 

10. 

ih-fad-a (i*5e#i) 

10. 

has rented* 

11. 

a tm pi-fja-at kirlm 

11. 

For responsibility of the 




garden 

12. 

u a-na ti-ni-edm * 

12. 

and the branches 


1 I cannnt interpret thin name. On ttae^es beginning eat, {. «* 

Tfeo* B*uer, CMftaaKHtNler., 55. 

* I tls nn| know this WEttd. Is it m rendering of tiril a^inmi ! Cf. FS. 
vii 100, l. 

1 Sk 1 nol j^nitire, Cf. Lf(fc g-fci-^am, CT. 8. 19 B 3 ; i Ai n-fu-pH'ifm. 
Schorr. l\4£- v T 16. 11. 

4 Or behind ! If aj |hm is now. 

1 Hence Un^nad, F4 vi, ]S^ F 12* }fa-du-ti ui a proper name. 

1 zin^ loan wfafd, from gtiimmar si-tiN-rU MYA&. 1913 s . 

25. 2D f in ||«t with libbi ■>.«, L 11 (hqu word oA IMu, Schorr, l:U>. 5, Ji.akAa. 

ii-namm ™^sirj a in fimnerian n* giijmvmr “ heart of the 

4ste fmltn T ". hence ^ n>nnrctinn with It pit. ojfdpring (JfpJijOH " palm 
braochca " does not eawt). Schorr's note, ibkl. F p. 192. u falsm. HMii* 
Sjn* rmi2 a rind T is Syr* ?(Wd F ace. tfl Meii^iirr. ibid., p. Iti, n frond of the 
data palm " ; L 13. u^rurti* pwlm cch? ; thus in foltowing nmup with ant. 
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13, 

14 t pan * Marduk-daimiu 
Id. wig t d Athtd-m-hi 
] B. pan U-bar- 4 Sa mH 

17. mar Pu-khu-Hi 
15 um 10-jtam 

19. win * ar £kt-atti-$‘U-i-lu-na 

20. fta-ga-tib nu-uli-si J 


13. he will stand* 

14. Before Mnrdiikdayflimi, 
10* Ron of Matdukrabi. 

10. Before Uhar-Shauiash 

the tax-gatherer (1) ? l 
17 + sion df PiiMuiya. 

18. Adar tenth. 

19. Year when {he dug) the 

canal “ Samsuilna 

20. the totality of the 

abundance (of the 
people) T \ 


ta^^fcoln, bmken branch, comes si-»a — zin&+ with a'ifu, imfow, riWn, 
certainly names of branches; m d-na in QECT* viji. 2* p 7- and note: 
doOrt made of 

1 Thin- vnEwnbki tort give* tk muling of the til Ip Thurcan- 

Uanjnn, RTC, 20, ii* 3+ the prce-f-c gMiffhjind polasb* etc., and I he porJ-r 
mup* brought potash, etc., for the pita* fiw the making the 

of the ships of E]jinj H 21, Ei P fi, whence Thumm-Itangin* A'roirr Rta 
FuuilU4 r 221, com ment fog OH Amaregal. the tjatd+ suggesia +b cleaner,, 
foundry-man *"* The ^wpacJ, PR$. is, 12, Obt\ 0, written tTTfJ 
with whom silver b deposited, GcnoudEiW, Inr. E, 4647, &, who rande-H 
44 laundry-mah* T . TV t H «t -a , DfL /Vj- j+ siv + 22,9. VA 7+ 0 j 14, 

Obv T i, 32-in. boa SQA-HA = fla*£vu { baraA, garlic, RA. 24, 82K 
foliow rd by CA -ft A 3 ntiti^awi-ih'-rK, wfl’ ti-#w p and [ Ka^kud Jda. ^ umHju* 
Hence (() gnrai > pa«i = Israel, irtififm* jpiWftj,, garlic, lech ; {2) tm-ra-m* 
P= GA-RAS - ptffu^jrd iHyU it, 4h deebion, and. rnaiini, tas-fatherer ? 
Or b oti^lamHrw from nitflft™ rb to w>t F sprinkle ” t hm^e " Iriiiiidry-Fnasi ", 
Hid mffjfrtffc afon 14 laqndiy-Enan " T rnfftram* to esduin^c, bus and sell, 
io^n iwfff mmnht ni, Fulll* MA&. v *, 02. 17, Hmfr hi h* let m Aim 

H merchant M 7 


209. 


B r Lang don. 
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A NOTE ON THE NAME OF THE LAST GREAT 
SATAVAHANA KING 

tJ YajnalrT was the last, great king of bis dynasty.” * And 
Ynj wisrl^a takami has been taken to be the correct form 
of the name of the last great king of the Satavahiiiift dynasty 
by almost nil writers on the political history of Southern India. 
R, G. Rhandarkar in his Early History of the Dckkan* A + K. 
Nairn* in his History of the Konkan* Y, A. LSmith in his Earl y 
History of India* Jouvemi-Dubreini in his Ancient History of 
(he Lkcean* and many other scholars 4 have accepted this 
form of the name. 

Evidently these scholars have accepted the name given in 
the Puranaft, The Purunte passage * — 

elcihutnYuiatim fdjii J/a ijtiairihsdtahamy ntha — 

clearly gives the name YajBa&i'Shtakarq i. Since, however, 

the Piiranic traditions appear sometimes to bo contradictory 
to one another a and sometimes in be disproved by other 
evidences,* it is always risky to depend only upon the Punmas. 
As regards the name Yajxtajri-Satakan,d, it must he noticed 
that it is not found in any inscription or on any coin of this 

1 Riyrhimllinri, Pottiiwt Ili-sinry rf Ancient India. 2nd cd. p p. 314. 

1 yfJazttUtr, Tfil. h pt. if* pp, |B2 (malting 13* j with nfanfcefs 

to iMCTiptioTui and CH.iinj, however, the name ha* been irittoQ hefe ad 
£ t[- V a jiia. Halakarni, 

1 lhi± w p. LI. 

1 4th <d„ p a 323, 

1 p. 42. 

* e.£. BCftl&r, Ep. Imt., i, p. 95. 

T Fdfm, fffl, 355. 

* Eete. *,g,. that tbo Vagi-Puii**, at the famfl breath, give* iwo 
(Lft^rent tradition* regarding the duration of ihv Andhra (Siktnv.itfj.alid) 
rule. CL 

ify = fir imi nfpU = irifi^k^i .. anJArf yl apiATm 

* im &h rtttni «Tcon patim-ind = rai titk =* aim cq 99.351L 
and Bfain 

tindAra lihvkfyfinti mtwtMA ii a d*t as fata* « m vai 90.37L, 

that t ktr ?llriiijiu give nineteen yuaft m tbfl njgh-prtiod 
of Kin^j Vaji^-hatakjvr^i, whil& tho China pillar inscription df thia Ifing^ 
dated year 27, dearly aWq Uut he mkd at luvt for t^rnly-RLK y*ai* 
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monarch so for discovered. Thus epigraphy and numismatics 
do not support the Furanit statement in this ease. 

Four inscriptions of this king have as yet been discovered. 
They are flj the Knnberi cave inscription (date illegible}/ 
(2) the Nosik cave inscription (year 7)/ (3) the Kanhcri 
cave inscription (year IS),* and (iv) the China (now Madras 
Museum) inscription (year 27).* In all these inscriptions we 
have the Kings name as G&nmipuia riri-YaM-Satahm 
( = (Santa ml put m ri - T7r 'jna 'Sdtaka rn i ). As regards numis- 
matic evidence, the legend on all the specimens of noins issued 
by this king gives the same name as the inscriptions. 8 

There can, therefore, he hardly any doabt that the name of 
the last great Satnvahana ting was Yajna-^atakaryi, and 
not Yajnlrj^atakEirui as is generally taken to be, 

* tO'jfraV £ud of Bmhmi Iri&crijiii&ft*, Xo, 007. 

■ Ibid-, So , ms , 

1 Ibii.p N T «, L 02 *. 

1 Jl>3d i+ So, J 3-40. 

1 Rajiihh], British .UWion Catalogue of Coins of fAc _4 ndh mj. etc.. 

p [k .14 rl. 

162 


Dines Chandra Sircar, 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 

Thr Story ov K.Ilaka, By Profeasor W. Norman* Brown. 
]4| X 1D|, pp, vUI + M9, pis. 15. Freer Gallery of Art, 
Oriental Studios. No. 1. Washington: Smithsonian 
Institution, 1033. 

The resources of the Freer Gallery of Art iiave enabled 
Professor Brown to employ his energies to excellent purpose 
And to make a valuable contribution to oar knowledge both 
of sWtiinibnra Jain literature nnd of miniature painting in 
Western India from the twelfth to the seventeenth century. He 
has secured for us such material ns is available to supplement 
the remarkable work of Professor Jacobi in ZDMG,, xxxiv, 
and the additions made to it by the Inte Professor Leumann 
in ZDMO., xxxvii. Hu has re-edited the version which 
Jacobi published, the shorter and biter version commenting 
hayapa^iniyapayivo, the versions of Bhiivfldcvasitri, and! 
DJlarmaprsbhnsuri. the SrlvIravSkyaniiinata version, and the 
distinctly variant account in Blind relearn s Katlihvall, 
translating tire first two and analysing the last. He has also 
done what is possible to group the versions existing in 
manuscript, and has briefly characterized them. We need have 
little doubt now as to the essential facts as to the legend. 

It is now clear that the tales of Kalaka were brought 
together not earlier than the eleventh century A.D., for he is 
made out to be the son of Vairasifiha. doubtless the Pammara 
of Dharii, whose reign with that of his successor. Harsu 
Slyuka, filled the period from 920 to 975. Possibly the legend 
as we have it was the product of the literary activity under 
Bhoja, but that is mere conjecture and all that is certain is 
that it existed before 1250, the date of Bhavade vesuri. It 
is also clear that it is a most curious conglomerate, whether 
we accept the view of Jacobi that it confuses five K&lakas, 
or the more moderate view of Leumann and the author tliat 
three will suffice. If there are three then they may "be identified 
with Kulakas, of whom (1) died in Vira era 375, (2) lived in 


m 
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463* and [3) lived in 993* Tlio historical value of a legend 
which makes three persons into one, and covers the period 
from Ylra era 376 to the tenth century A,D*, is prinm facie 
negligible, and it seems hopeless to find any valuable evidence 
for the history' of the first or second century b.c. in the strange 
tale of Kiilakfl and Gardabhilla. The two authorities who take 
it moat seriously, Professor S. Konuw 1 and K. P. Japawal * 
differ very substantially in their results, and Professor Brown 
quite fairly insists (p. 12} that the latter relies in part on 
bad reading. Sagakula for Sagakfda and Farsvakula for 
pnycimfiparivakOla r and in part on the view of one version 
that Balamitra and Bhamitnitrn w a ere contemporaries of the 
Sahi who conquered Ujjain. But it is impossible to accept 
even Professor Koiiow's results as probable. He objects to the 
tendency to refuse to accept the tradition, suggesting that 
moat scholars are a priori disinclined to believe in Indian 
tradition and aonietimi fc s prefer the most marvellous accounts 
of foreign authors to Indian lore", and he claims that 
lh almost every detail can be verified from other sources ^ 
But it docs not appear that there is any such verification of 
the only essential feature of interest in the legend, the over¬ 
throw” of Gardabhilla by Katuka, the driving out of the Sahis 
by Gardabhilia's son Vikramadityn, and his founding of on 
epoch ultimately displaced by a Baku epoch. The whole 
legend of Kalaka and Gardabhilla seems nothing save a con¬ 
glomeration of an (etiological explanation of the name 
Gardabhm or Gard&bMla, ascribed to a dynasty of com¬ 
paratively brief duration by the Purina tradition T a with the 
legends of Viiramdditya whose historical reality na a Hindu 
founder of an epoch still sadly needs proof. 

Professor Brown makes an interesting conjecture (p, 7) 
regarding the name of the Jain astronomer known from 
Bhattot pula’s commentary on Yarahamihim^ Brhajjntakft 

1 K.KntT*hfhi iHMriptum*, pp. nvi ft, 

* uri, 227 ff. 

* Pargitor. af iht Etiii A ppu 45 F lG r 72. 
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Yarn KiUakncaiya as perhaps Prakrit Yamkalaka Acarya, 
for Yakralaka, ‘"having curly curls/' It must, however, 
be remembered that we have the rather mysterious prefix 
in Adi Yap (or Vam) ^{hflkapa T where the explanation 
suggested would not fit. It is difficult also to accept the new 
senses of hahir i T hahirbhumi, bahiryd^. and b&hyabhumi 
suggested (p. 108). According to the second version edited 
(verses 9 and 10) the nun was seized after paying her respects 
to her brother, who was staying outside the town (buhim 
ujpnathio), on her way to her place of residence ; 
Bhavadevasuri has simply <pyu baJnm {v. IS), which seems 
to refer to her going abroad to see her brother* to whom she 
at once addresses an appeal for help; DimrruaprabhusQii 
has hahiriyaranfi (v, 4], no doubt in the same sense, the 
Sanskrit version saikvXsamtS yuld bdhjiibhumau (v r 10) 
is naturally taken in the same sensc T and Bhadrc^vara’s 
tiaecantl »whim ofiera no difficulty. In the first version* there¬ 
fore, viydmbblmle uiygwjd (p + J8, L *20) seems to mean nothing 
more unusual than that the lady had departed from, or had 
gone out of, the town to the place where her brother was 
sojourning* In the Sanskrit version may be noted the use of 
iftid in verses 11 and 13 t while in the former it is necessary to 
road tolyrimltnun. 

While the miniatures reproduced are not precisely beautiful 
they possess much historic interest, and their publication with 
full explanations is el great value. Professor Brown repeats 
(p. IB) his suggestion to explain the fact that, when faces are 
shown otherwise than in full front, the further eye is made to 
protrude beyond the cheek. Tie holds that this is induced 
by the practice in Jain temples to place glass eyes over the 
eyes of the images so that, seen from the side, the result is 
similar to that in these miniatures. The view h ingenious 
but hardly convincing. It Is very satisfactory to learn that 
further examples of miniatures from illustrations of the 
Kalpasutra may be expected to be published in due course. 
504. A- BEmilEPALE Ke[TU. 
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Tee Pronoun KUe in the Shu Kino. By Bernhard 
Karlgeen, Pamphlet. 9§ x 6f * pp« 9. Gdfceborg: 
Ebml era Boktrycher, AktieboUg, 1933. 

This small brochure of bis pngca, in English, by 
Professor Bernhard Karlgren is a Birthday Offering to 
Doctor Oscar von Sydow, 

It is a sort of Detective Story that Professor Karlgren 
relates, in which he T as the Talented Amateur, follows up in 
the text of the genuine hook* of the Shu King. or Book of 
History, the confused and confusing dignities that have so 
much impeded the full understanding of various passages in 
ancient Chiiipe literature. But the Talented Amateur fully 
acknowledges his debt too professional Chinese colleague and 
expert, a modern scholar and epigraph 1st, Mr, Liu Hsia-yhan, 
whose researches on the two characters Mr (or cfiiich) and 
mi, iLsed aa personal pronoun*, he flummarhiee, while another 
admirer and often critic of Mr. Liu t to wit, the Japanese 
author of the Ktt Chou Pi*ii n Mr. Tadasuke Takndn, cites 
the passage in full. It may seem n rather minute paint of 
scholarship to expand into a pamphlet, but the few students 
cl ancient texts on bron&e vessels or on objects of bone r 
tortoise-shell and deersborn. will have pood reason to thank 
Professor Karfgren for his lucid exposition. 

4, H L, C. Hopkins. 

Bombay is tjsk Lays of Queen Anne. Being an account of 
the Settlement written by Jons Burnell. With an 
introduction ntid notes by SAMUEL T, ShePPARU, late 
Editor of Tfw Timrs tif India. To w hich is added Burnell's 
Narrative of hi* Adventures in Bengal ; with m intro¬ 
duction by Sir William Foster and notes by Sir Evan 
Cotton and L. ML Anbtky. Hakluyt Society, Second 
Scries, No. LXXIL 8^ x 5|, pp. xxx + 192 + London : 
Printed for the HaUuyt Society, 1933. 

When a book has been published by the Hakluyt Society 
and contains the work of Mr, Samuel Sheppard, Sir William 
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Foster^ Sfir Evan Cotton, and Miss Anstey, it may be taken for 
granted tint it is in the first rank of books of its class. The 
vohinie under review reproducers in the first place i\ manuscript 
copy of an account of the Bombay of 1710* which has been 
unearthed in the India Office by the joint efforts of 
Professor Thomas. Miss Anstey, and. Mr, Sheppard. The writer* 
Mr h John Burnell, gives us much intere sting information about 
the Bombay of his time—the government, the trees, the 
native customs* the local festivals,, and so forth, and provides 
a rich mine for historical topography on which Mr. Sheppard 
furnishes a great deal of valuable comment. There are im¬ 
portant references in the book to early efforts at “ reclamation 
which are illustrated by an admirable map at p. !*H) giving 
a reconstruct ton of Bombay as it appeared in 1710* The 
second part of the volume, which contains an account of 
Burnell's adventures in Bengal, was published—as lacing by 
an unknown author by Sir Evan Cotton in Bvntjul Part 
ami Prwenf in 1923. It contains a strange picture of the local 
hostilities round Cliondemagorc and includes a description of 
the truculent Augustininn friar nf Banded, who “ designed 
a dose 1+ for the writer. 

Anon* 

Memaeval Temples of teee Dakman, Archeological Survey 
of India, Volume XLVJH* Imperial Series. By Henry 
Couaras. 12f x 10, pp, vi -f 8B. pk II5, ills. 17, 
Calcutta : Government of India Pub. p 193L 37a* 6i 
The photographs ami plans in this volume are of the high 
standard which is expected in this series* The introduction 
contains a historical note and an architectural note, ami n 
glossary of Indian words used. The architectural note is 
interesting and well written and it is almost free from the 
irritating misprints which were noticed in a volume recently 
reviewed, tin p. M a chief named Johadcvu is said to have 
been reigning in Sam vat 1922—which is surprising. And on 
pp. b7. 08. Samvat is apparently a mistake for feikn. 
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The temples described cannot be said to be particularly 
interesting. They are mostly rather the ruins of temples than 
temples. Mr, Oousens does not say which of them—if any— 
arc used at the present day. Neither Poona district nor 
Bijapur district is mentioned at all. hut there surely must he 
some mediaeval temple remains in them. Subject to these 
remarks the present volume is a beautiful and useful addition 
to the series, 

C. N. Seddobl 


Les Kayanides, Par Arthur Christens ex. Dot KgL 
Darmke Videnskabenjcs Selskub, Historbk-fitologiske 
Medddser XIX, 2. iU x 6 P pp. 166, Kobenhaun ; 
Audr. Fred. Host. & Sou, L931. Kx, 7. 

Les Kayanides is occupied with the complex ami often 
de titrate problem of the legends of Persia from their earliest 
form in the oldest. Iranian textvS. The author has discussed 
the origins and date of the oldest source, the A vesta, ilia view 
of the date of the <.Tuthiis, expressed on p. 32, seems to be 
most eh accord with the facta we have : indeed* a date later 
bv half a century for Zoroaster would Ik- acceptable. The date 
here proposed b about 650-600 n.c. 

That the kavis were Eastern Iranian kings may be regarded 
as certain, and the author is probably right in rejecting any 
connection of the A vesta n ViAtilapi with the father of Darius, 
The legends were never able to make the son of the Avestan 
Vistaspa a king. 

In the intricate weaving of the legends the author has 
successfully disentangled two strands of the tradition : one 
mainly religious preserved in the Zoroastrian books, <s la 
tradition religions* ; the other more national, of which some 
episodes are of the later Sasaninn period, ** la tradition 
national^. 1 All the sources are then adduced and criticized. 
The method accordingly yields important and trustworthy 
results. It has been a pleasure to read and learn from the book. 
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One or two points of detail should bo mentioned. In the 
Bahiavi passage quoted on p. 83 oue should probably read: 
kamiktk nVtr “always smiting” (not mter), where vehr 
is " striking from vaig-. In the same passage should be 
read : pat asp t rah rot i vahank pat 15 rot “ with a chariot 
horse during the spring days in 15 days ”, Here rah is the 
same word as in Dk31. 806. 3 : asp i rah (whether to read 
rah = At, ra8a~, or ray " swift ", is uncertain, though rah 
“ chariot ” can be supported by other passages). 

The word left untranslated on p. 84 is kutkahanm •* made 
of chalcedony ”, providing the form postulated by 
Hufasehmarm, Purs. Stud., 109, on the basis of the forms Arm. 
harkehan, Arab, karkulum, Syr, karlccbm. 

The place name, ]), 64, Saokavastan (?) f I have explained 
in BSOS-t vi, 950, as SijjSSusfnn *' ftogdiam fT . 

H. W, Bailey. 


The TiLtTHNAWi of Jalaliiddln Roti. Edited from the 
oldest manuscripts available with critical notes, trans¬ 
lation, and commentary by R, A. Nicholson, E, J, W. 
Gibb Memorial, New Series, IV; 5; Books V and VI. 
9J X fi£, pp. xxiv -J- 8 4- 602. London : Luznc & Co,, 
1933. £1 15s. 

With the appearance of the fifth volume of the wort (and 
the third, containing the fifth and sixth books, of the text) 
Dr. Nicholson's edition of the text of the Mathnautfi Ma'navn 
of Jalfilu'ddln Hum? is completed, Jalfdu'ddln never himself 
finished his work, but all he wrote is now available in a form 
which can be little different from tho archetype. Dr. Nicholson 
does not claim to have established the original text of the 
Math nutrias it was composed by the author, but by his careful 
collation of the best available manuscripts, including the 
remarkable Qoniya MS, brought te light by Dr. II. Ritter 
and dated 077/1278 (which is only five years after the author's 
death), and of the Oriental printed editions, he has provided 

Jiuua. xirLr 1934 1 -17 
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an authoritative text- by critical methods the high standard 
of which he has hints*? U set. 

The present, edition contains £5,631 couplets, which is 
over a thousand less than the figure (2G ± G60) mentioned 
by A fl.fh.kl in his Mttnaqib al-* Arif In, It must be remembered, 
bowewtt that Aflukl wrote when Jalilii'ddln had been dead 
Over half a century and there is abundant evidence that at 
a very early period the copyists had begun to interpolate 
spurious verses in order, as Dr. Nicholson points out, {1} to 
make the transitions in the poem less abrupt, (2) to explain 
incidents in the narrative or illustrate points of difficulty, and 
(3) to amplify topics treated with brevity or develop thoughts 
suggested by the context. The editor may claim to have 
eliminated moat, i! not all, of these later insertions and to 
have presented the world of scholarship with a text, which 
preserves what the author intended, including the +k irrtgu* 
larities” of rhyme and metre and the colloquialisms of the 
Master's style, treed as far as possible from the “ corrections ” 
thought necessary by copyists. 

It would be foily to offer criticism of details in this huge 
work undertaken by one who is an acknowledged master 
in the sphere of Bufi studies. The only criticism might perhaps 
come from those who think that any funds available ought 
to be used for the urgent work of publishing important books 
which still lie in the obscurity of manuscript, and not those 
already extant in print, even if it be only in Oriental editions. 
The value of such work as Hr. Nicholson's is. however, made 
abundantly clear by a comparison of the present text with 
even the best Oriental edition of the M&thmnri. His example 
might well be followed for such outstanding works as the 
Khamsa of Nizami or even Sfc'dFs GuUstQn, the last edition 
of which ia long out of date. 

The work of editing the MatAnauH wits undertaken in the 
first place eh Older to provide a sound basis for a translation, 
with the commentary indtspeai sable fora proper understanding 
of the contents of the poem. The present notice Is concerned 
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primarily with the text but the last volume of translation 
ia now published, and Dr. Nicholson has entered on the 
task of writing the commentary. That in its scope is 
likely to include the whole field of Islamic doctrine and 
Su£ legend and will be an end fitted to crown the work. 

*3*' R- Levy. 


A Dictionary of the Kashmir! Language. By George A. 
Grierson. Bibliotheca Indies, No. 229. 121 x 10, 

pp. xxiii -h 1252. Calcutta: Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
1916-1932. Rs. 120. 

Sir George Grierson began his work on this great dictionarv 
in 1898; the first part was published in 1910, the fourth and 
last in 1932, It covers then almost exactly the period of 
that monumental achievement, the Linguistic Survey of 
India; yet the wipepyov, os it were, of this period would 
be the full work and more of any scholar of less stature 
than Sir George Grierson. 

Kashmiri, the language of a land somewhat withdrawn 
from the main stream of Indian life, cannot compare in 
importance, from the point of view of either administration, 
culture or literature, with Beveml of the other languages of 
India, whether Indo-Aryan or Dravidian; while receiving 
much both from the literary Sanskrit (Kashmir was for long 
a centre of Sanskrit literary activity} and from the neigh¬ 
bouring languages of India it appears to have exercised little 
or no influence upon them in return. But for the historian 
of the development of the Indo-Aryun languages it is of 
great importance. For it forms part of the Bardie group of 
dialects, which being on the outskirts of the Indo-Airan 
area and situated for the most part in mountainous and 
not easily accessible territory, have remained comparatively 
free of the influences of the centre, represented by the greater 
languages of administration and literature. Among the Bardic 
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languages Kaahmlri is both ctilturally and politically by far 
the most important ; for the linguist it has the further 
inestimable advantage, that something of its older form is 
known. It will not bo surprising to the reader to team 
that this too is due to the inexhaustible energy of Sir George 
Grierson, who g partly with the collaboration of Sir Aural Stein 
and Dr. L. D. Barnett, has been responsible for the publication 
of several old Kashmiri texts, which have already been noticed 
in this Journal* Its complicated and difficult grammar has 
been illuminated and schematized by the same pen in several 
treatises and the excellent little manual published by the 
Clarendon Press. The completion of the Dictionary crowns 
this work. For it can confidently be said that no oilier modern 
Indian language, however great its political or literary prestige, 
is provided with a better or even m good a dictionary: but 
then no other has been so fortunate as to have Sir George 
Grierson as its lexicographer. 

In his preface the author gives full due to the part played 
by Itfvara Kaula, whose uncompleted mu term! fora Kashmiri - 
Sanskrit Ko£a formed, after his death, the basis of Sir George' 1 * 
collection, and of lib assistants Govinda Kriula anil Mukunda 
Rama ftastrl, neither of whom lived to see t he completed work. 
But the real value of such a work depends not mi the collection 
of material so much as on Its arrangement and interpretation. 
These are Sir George's* 

The grammatical information, extensive and complete in 
the case of those words whose flexkmal forms do not fall 
within the regular paradigms, U lucidly set out; full references 
arc made to the published texts ; and the meanings and uses 
of words and phrases are exhaustively set out. The extent 
of this information may be gathered from articles like those 
on the verbs gatshun (3 quarto pages), ym M [3|) t or on the 
noun atha with nil its compounds (10). 

One of the difficulties of Xaslunlipj are the changes caused 
in the vowels of a single paradigm or word-group by the 
nature of the final vowel of the word. Sir Georgia plan 
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of using the consonants as his basis of alphabetical Older 
avoids the disadvantage of separating in space whole group® 
ol words and forms which are best put together. These 
complicated vowel-changes and the fact that Kashmiris 
use three different, alphabets (fSarada, Nagarl and Persian) 
for writing their language have led to a great variety hi 
spelling. Sir George has chosen Nagarl with a roman trails- 
I iteration as his main medium and, in order to standardize 
spelling, has followed, with a few slight alterations, the system 
of Is vara Kan la. Appeal to etymology suggests the possibility 
that this system js not altogether consistent and may some¬ 
times indicate a single sound by more than one symbol : thus 
a Sanskrit u followed by two consonants is represented, without 
apparently any difference of condition, in three ways as 
6 in m$&un < mtieytk? or Mtsun < Auc/fati, m 6 in rtittim 
<*rucyaii (Pkt, ruccaT) or bfeun < budJit/ale or pmhun 
< puwjtitii as u in mti&un < mupf/at£, J fatpun < kupyati or 
kufuH < hutfayatL But these may, of course, represent 
act uni pronunciations due to dialect mixture m the standard 
language. 

Sir George himself has given no etymological indications. 
This is perhaps to bo regretted, because, out of his vast 
store of knowledge, he could have offered much which others 
perhaps even alter years of research will not be able to attain. 
We may hope that he will still make some of the etymological 
information he must have gathered about this perhaps best 
loved of his Indian languages available in some other form. 

One cannot leave this work without once more paying 
homage to the genius, the scholarship, the indomitable 
will which brooks no opposition from adverse circumstance, 
of the author of Bihar Pcamnt Life, of the Linguistic Survey 
of I ndia h and. of the hash ml tY Dtctionajy. 


R. L. Turner, 
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Sava YADiiAM^t a DOHA- An ApabtnuiiSa work of the tenth 
centsiry. Karanj a Jaina Series, VoL II. Edited by 
HlFtAlML Jain* 7 X if, pp* xxxu + 125. Karanjn, 
Berar : Eamnja Jaina Publication Society, 1932, 

This first edition of the SSmtfadhammaiohit an Apabhrariiia 
text, is excellently designed. The text, based on II manu¬ 
scripts, is provided with an apparatus criiicus at the foot 
of each page, and a Hindi translation on the opposite page 
to which are added 15 pages of exegetical notes. In Lib 
H indi Introduction the author describes his MS. authorities, 
discusses authorship and date (Devascna of Dhitrfi in Mahva, 
about Viicxaraa samvaf 990), and gives a short description 
of the main grammatical features. In the vocabulary, which 
contains references to the text, the Apuhhnim&i words are 
translated into Sanskrit and Hindi. Finally there is an index 
to the dohas arranged alphabetically. There are a certain 
number of m^pdnta, wrong references and omissions which 
rather more care might have prevented : e.g, p. II doha 27 
fiiTta lot paid, p + 91 dhh fur bhis; nu of doha 135 is not in 
the vocabulary. P. 81 tJtijjiu is translated kfij/atdm T kmy 
horn : it in of course a past participle, notan imperative, and 
reference to the verne makes this quite clear, m ohu nu chijjiu 
dnbbuhui hoi . On p. 95 the alternative explanation of tntfrar- 
guccha as mat ja hardly takes account of the actual lomi in 
the text rmmgucchaham. Such things* of which it would 
be profitless to extend the Ikt, somewhat mar an excellent 
and most useful work; 

The linguist will find several points of interest for the 
phonology of Middle Indo-Aryan : the vow els d +■ a and 
a H- a have contracted khiU, arndhtim-* khumdhura-. Although 
the consonant-groups of Prakrit are generally maintained, 
&s lias already been shortened with lengthening of a previous 
vowel: im > m in pam - (parked-), &dsa- (sM/d-)* nasHThti 
(ndhpnti : thus no longer distinguished from ndwi < niiiiS- 
kasv, Ulm (cF, kusfja, trfsya ); iss > Is in mma- {mikriia-)* 
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distil (driijdti); epa > es in tern ft wsya). There are no contrary 
examples m whieh s$ is preserved. 

H. L. Turner. 


The British Museum Excavations at Nineveh, IP31-32. 
By R . Gakfbell Thompson uud JL E. L, Mallow am. 
(From the Annuls 0 / Archtrolwjy aid Anthropology t 
Liverpool University Press, vol. sx, Nos, 1—1J 10} x 7J. 
pp. 116* pis. xxxv-cvi. Liverpool, 1DS3. £1 Is. 

This is a report cm excavations devoted to the completion 
of work on the temple of Mi tar at Quytmjiq, to the digging 
of lour test-pits to the north-west of Senruicherib + H Palace, 
and to the sounding on a large scale of all the strata down 
to virgin soil at a specified point. 

Dr, Campbell Thompson gives a brief account of the work 
in the teat-piN ami a full publication of the inscriptions 
found, Mr. Mallownii an admirably full and clear description 
and discussion of the pre-Assyrian strata. Dr* Dudley Buxton 
deals with the osteolpgiual remains, Mr. Horace Beck discusses 
some interesting beads, and Mr. D. E. Harden contributes 
“ Notes on the Glass found 11 , Roman, Byzantine, and Arab. 
In all, an excellent publication, fully illustrated, which no 
one interested in the subject can neglect; we owe sincere 
thanks to the excavator, his colleagues, and the Liverpool 
Institute for producing it so well and so quickly. 

One of the inscriptions contains interesting new historical 
information ; though broken, it gives 1S5 lines of a dedication 
to Nkilil, and some details of building* for her and other gods. 
It is almost certainly the last of Ashurbaui pul's inscriptions 
yet known, and states that u Cyrus, king ol Parstmtai *\ 
who must be Cyrus I of Persia (thus dated to (HfMI35 me* { 
a surprise), and piifam* 3 king of Hudinwri, sent tribute after 
the Elamite wars, a postage which is to be compared with 
another found in an inscription now' in Germany. There are 
some new details ol the Arabian campaign, in which Unite" 
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is called king not of Aribi but ol (nMrtjSu-mu-.diV, followed 
by Atntmi-bddifn), king of Qediir, Dr. Campbell Thompson 
reads Su-mu-iti, equates with Ishmoeh and finds himself 
supported by Delitmh* Qcdnr was the sod, that is we suppose 
a sub-tribe* of “ Ishmael ’ \ but it is legitimate to doubt whether 
++ Ishmael n was a localized tribe-name as opposed to Qedaur 
in the seventh century B.C., and the conjunction of Sv+mu-AN 
and JVc~me in Sennacherib's name for a gate ol Xinevek 
seems to demand localization, probably on the caravan road 
through Edom. The editor has much of intercut to say about 
Hundaru t king of Tilmim, and some new evidence to adduce. 
But the most important passage, a fairly long one, concerns 
Dugdtimmt!* Dr. Campbell Thompson believes that, in this 
test lie is called, Jar (fml}Sak*ti*a-u~gu*t w-tira-ki, but Ltis copy 
gives reason to doubt this monster. The division sad if-a , 
though not impossible, is suspect, and the sign so A: could not 
be written, m it is given, with one oblique instead of two 
horizontals before the last perpendicular ; is not the first small 
perpendicular rather the head of the short preliminary 
horizontal of da ? This would deliver us from the difficult 
assumption that the Assyrians called the Scythe both Aiguztii 
and and from uyutumki as an appellative of foreign 

derivation ; and -aiu positively demands interpretation as 
a gcntilic adjective. It may tentatively be suggested that 
the reading should be iarru ikid-da-ai-u Gu-tu-mn KI r 11 the 
hill-king fie. barbarian) the Gut-inn {Le. vandal}/ 1 The word 
quin is not unknown in this sense* There arc other matters 
of great interest in the passage. 

Another test of importance is a further fragment of the 
poetic account* largely in direct speech, of the wordy quarrels 
and wars of the Assyrian Icings of the latter half of the second 
millennium with Kassite kings of Babylon. Its broken state, 
and the difficult idiom, leave the meaning very uncertain, 
as the editor points out. 

Mr. Mallowan's e^pogitiou of the pottery stratification 
and of the associated objects solves some questions and raises 
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promising new ones. The material Is frngmentar y, much of 
it new, and lie has done all that is possible. There are, of 
course, corrections which will appeal to individual students. 
" Nineveh 5 ” must, we think, be allowed to come down 
to a later date, in view of Professor Spcisers work at TaU 
BUla. The seal, plate txv 9 No. IS, seems not to be earlier 
than the eighteenth century s.c. Li general, sound induction 
and moderate statement have gone hand in hand, as in the 
observation that the stone weapons scarcely change in form 
over long periods, and certainly not with an increased use of 
metal. One criticism is important. There is a tendency to 
estimate archeological periods in a fallacious time measure¬ 
ment ; a century means very much more than archpoologists 
willingly admit, even in the history of pot-making* On the 
other band, change was often slower than we know. It would 
be a good thing if we could avoid the use of dates and speak 
in arvhzvologiuil terms for any time prior to 2500 b.c, 
Mr. Hallo wan is to be congratulated on his most instructive 
work, already Mowed by his pioneering excavation at 
Arpachiynh, 

a. 79 * Sidney Smith. 


Orihorraphie usd Plnktekki’NR bes Koran : Zwoi 
Schriften von Abu 1 A^r Tthsian ien Sa'Id ab-DanT, 
hemnsgegeben von Otto PiL&m, 10 x 7, pp, 32 + 240. 
Istanbul: Devlet Matbaasi, 1932. 

This is the third volume in the series BMiotkraj hfarnica 
edited by Dr. Hellmut Ritter and published in Stamliul 
" Im Anftrage tier Deutscken Morgcnliindischen Cesellschaft ”, 
Its editor, Dr. Otto Pretd, is a pupil of Professor Bergsttiisser, 
of Miiueben, and has already published another important 
text of nd-Danl. the Ttfittr* as volume II in this same series, 
Ad-Dani was famous among his contemporaries m an 
authority on all questions concerning the text of the Qur'an, 
and a great number of MSS, of works of his on this subject 
is to be found both in European and Oriental libraries. The 
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most famous, perhaps* of these books is the Taislr already 
mentioned, which is a standard work on the variant readings 
of the seven Canonical Readers recognized by orthodox Jskm, 
Numerous MSS. of this work exist, but until Dr. FretzTfl 
edition the only handy text was the miserable Hyderalmd 
lit bogruph of 1316. It will be remembered that the Taislr 
is the basis of the verbified IJirz ai-Ammu of odpShatibT, 
which* under the popular name of is still 

memorized by the old-fashioned Hualtm savant, and has been 
the subject of innumerable commentaries in the East, It is 
true therefore to say that the work of ad-Danl is the basis 
of practically all study of the text of the Qur'an among 
orthodox Muslims of the present day. It is therefore the 
more surprising that hie larger work, at-JSmi% ol which a 
complete MS. exists in the Royal Library at Cairo, and another 
in Constantinople, has never been printed. 

Ad-Dam a] ho wrote a work on the un canonical variants 
in the Qur anic text, but this has apparently perished* The 
catalogue of the Algiers Library lists a copy of the work, 
but when the present writer sent and got a copy thereof 
it proved to be nothing more than a small treatise on the 
variant traditions as to the text readings of WuHi, whose 
text tradition is that, followed in the QurTins printed in North 
Africa apart from Egypt. The work on the nncanonical 
variants, however, w&a formerly well known, as it h frequently 
quoted in the works of the An-d&lusi Commentators, such as 
Abu T^uyyan, aLQurfubL and I bn *AfIya + 

Insides this work on the text mil variants* however, he 
devoted much attention to the subject of Qur'an orthography* 
a subject known among Muslim savants os Rasm al-Masuhif. 
In part this consists of instructions to scribes as to all the 
textual peculiarities that they arc to observe in their task 
of preparing codiees s when and where they are to write a 
f wwtnpi. ** a s r where write and where leave unwritten 
the final y sign* how to observe the varieties of ha?nza r etc. 
In part it deals with the orthographical variations known 
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to exmt among the ancient Codices ol the great centres of 
Qiirhtnic learning. Basra, Kiifa, Mecca. Madina, and Damascus. 
The Muqni 1 is the most famous of ad-Du Eli's ivories oil tins 
subject* ami is the text that Dr. Pretzl lias edited in the 
volume Iwforc m, based on eight MSS. preserved in European 
libraries* It is this wort which really underlies the test 
tradition of the Egyptian Standard Edition of the Qur'an of 
1926, though the scholar? who prepared that edition relied 
on more recent writers w hose works w ere based on the J/r iqni\ 
Textual criticism of the Qur’an is only in its infancy * and 
most- of the materials necessary for the prosecution of this 
line of study are still in manuscript. Professor Bergstrasser 
has recently published the collections of Ibn JinnT p 
f ‘ Xk'htkanoiiisehe Koraiitesorten in Muhtasnb dee Ibn Ginni/ 1 
in the Sitzungsberiehtc of the Bavarian Academy (Heft i, 
1933)* and his edition of the work of Ibn Khalawaih on the 
non canonical variants is being printed in Cairo. The Egyptian 
Library has just published the first volume of the old com¬ 
mentary of abQurtiibb which will be completed in twelve 
to fifteen volumes, and the present writer has recently had 
the good fortune to unearth two MSS. of the Kitab al-Masahif 
(the Book of the Codices) of Abu Da\vud t which it is hoped 
will be published shortly. Yet the important works of Ibn 
a A\ jya, AbO. TJbaid, a|ji-TlfaR s tahl t al-Farra^ and a score of 
other sources, are still unavailable, and there seems no 
immediate prospect of their being made available. 

It is here that the work ol Dr. Frelrj is $o welcome. The 
problems of textual criticism of the Qur’an fall into three 
groups :— 

(in) The variants among the Canonical Headers. 

(4) The uncanomcal variant*. 

(e) The orthography of the old Codices, 

AV'ith. regard to (a) Dr. Pnizl'a edition ol the Taimr of 
ad-Diini, taken along with the Damascus edition of the 
Nadir of Ibn abjazarl, provides us with a firm foundation 
from which to work. In the case of (6) we are still only 
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at the beginning of things. Now, however, with Dr, Pretzl T s 
edition, of tbe Muqni' in hand, we are in a position to make 
some progress with regard to (c). Ad-DanT, being an Andaluai 
writer follows himself the text tradition of Wfirdi from Nafi* 
—not the commonly-accepted tradition of Hafs from 'Amin 
used in almost all printed editions of the Qur'an, but his 
collect Eons of material with regard to the writing of the text 
in the old Codices, drawn both from hia personal examination 
of standard old Codices amt the works of earlier writers now 
lost to us. provide us with a foundation lor further research. 
For instance, on the bask of the indications ol the Muqni\ 
it is possible to make some progress in assigning to definite 
local origin some of the old Codices still preserved in out 
libraries. The orthographical peculiarities of this Codex show 
that it was of Kufun type, and the peculiarities of that are 
of the Madman type, etc. 

Moreover* these careful tabulations of orthographical 
peculiarities hove not infrequently made it possible to see 
the origin of some of the variant readings that we find recorded 
in the Commentators, and, what is of even greater importance, 
enable us to decide whether recorded variants are variants 
of one type of text that had become standard in Islam, or 
whether they ore dependent on some other earlier type of 
text that is now lout* 

That the work baa its interest to the student of the develop¬ 
ment of Arabic writing is of course obvious, but its main 
interest to us is as an instrument of textual criticism. This 
value is enlmoced by the fact that as an appendix to the 
Muqn? Dr, FretaJ has printed the text of the lesser-known 
traetate of nd-Danl on the pointing of the consonantal text* 
the Kitah on-Naqt, a tractate which has also some value for 
the student of Arabic pale&ogruphy. 

The work has been very carefully edited, and very carefully 
printed, and includes complete indexes to the Fakir ns well 
as to the Jfupri* and the Naqi, 
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Tales of Mystic Meaning, being Selections from the 
MatiinawI of Jal.\l itd-IK* KumI. Translated with 
an Introduction by R. A. Nicholson, 8J x pp. 
xxviii + ITI, p| t I London : Chapman and Hall, Ltd, T 
1931. £1 la. 

No book dealing with the Mathn&wi of Jala] ud-Dftl Rurul 
by Professor Nicholson has any need of u letters of commenda¬ 
tion Tp . The association of his name with arty work on that 
subject gives all the assurance required that it is of the best. 
No scholar with anything like his equipment has ever devoted 
himself to such a protracted study of that great classic of 
Persian mysticism. His monumental edition of the complete 
Persian text of the poem is already published in the 11 Gibh 
Memorial ” series, and the correaponding translation is nn 
the eve of completion, These selections, therefore, have been 
made by ono who possesses the fullest acquaintance with 
and truest appreciation of the whole work, and the book 
represents the best, no doubt, by way of stories, which the 
Mathnawf could yield. 

The introdaetion substantially enhances t he value f interest, 
and usefulness of the book, and is indispensable to those who 
are making their first acquaintance with the Mnthnawl. 
Moreover,, the occasional footnotes, elucidating obscure 
references in the stories, increase our eagerness to sec the 
commentsry with which Professor Nicholson proposes to 
crown his great work. 

By the addition of this fifth volume to its number, <f The 
Treasure House of Eastern Story ” series hm l>een greatly 
enriched. 

J<w. E, Edwards. 


Brahhanioal Gods in Burma. A chapter of Indian Art 
and Iconography, By HTihar-ranian Ray* ( j\ x 6£ h 
pp. xii 4- 100, pis. 23. Calcutta ; Cnivursity of Calcutta, 

im 

Sir, Ray tells us f hat he has undertaken to make a systematic 
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iconographk find artistic study of Brahmanical images In 
Burma. In his introductory chapter he discusses the intro* 
(friction of Buddhism into Burma, He thinks it almost 
certain that Maliilyaini Buddhism reached Pagan directly 
from North-East India “at an early period”, and holds 
that it is not impossible that before the introduction of Ffdi 
Buddhism in the eleventh century an earlier stratum of 
Hluavinkm had been lying dormant, but gives this only as 
a tentative suggestion. Even if such vaguenesses lied any 
value in themselves, no attempt has been made to show 
what they have to do with the subjert. When wo turn to 
Brahmanism we are also told that there was a Brahiunmcal 
population in Burma “ at un early period *\ However, when 
Mr, Bay leaves historical theorizing he is on safer ground. 
He describes images of Yisiju. Siva, Brahma, Gtujeja, and 
Surra, and the well-reproduced photographs arc all the more 
valuable through Ids descriptions being based upon the actual 
objects. In particular Ida chapter on the art and historical 
background is well worthy of study, 

?2 <- E. J, Thomas, 


Chitrai'Kabha. A commentary on Haridikshita's Laghu- 
iahdaratna. By Bhaoavata Hari jSastki. Edited with 
notes by MM. Tata Spbbabava Sastbi, (Andhra 
University Series, No. 0.) 9J x 61, pp. 4 + 8 + 452. 
Waltair: Andhra University, 1932. Rs. 4, 

The present work is an example of the intensity with 
which vvakaraga is still studied in .South India, and also 
a testimony to the scientific activities of the new Andhra 
University. The author after studying the Black Yajurveda 
and kiivya went to Benares, where for fourteen years he studied 
vynkarapa, finally becoming court pandit to the Maharaja of 
1 ijiiyunagaraei, and died in 1898 at the age of eighty-eight. 
As the IjighuiabildTatm is itself a commentary on Bhaftoj! 
Dlk?ite’H own commentary on the SiddhaHlalvumuii, it 
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naturally follows the arrangement of the original work, and 
cavers the first fifteen chapters ending w ith karakudivib&giti, 

E. J. Thomas, 


Annual Retort of the Arch.eolqgical Sorvey or India, 
1928-9. Edited by JI, Haro reaves. 131 x 10$, pp. 
xiv + 106, pis. 64. Delhi: Malinger of Publications, 1933. 

This report, the main results of which are summarized in 
the introduction by the officiating Director-General, covers 
the whole of India and Burma. Among these the excavation* 
at Xuinndu, Taxilu, and the areas of the Indus civilization 
stand out. The Asokan Rock inscriptions of Verragudi in 
the Kumul District of the Madras Presidency, found by the 
geologist Mr. A. Chose, are described by Rai Bahadur Daya 
Ram .Salmi, but their full treatment is reserved for Epiorapkm 
India. 

A,29 ‘ E. J. Thomas. 


Les Societes Secretes e.v Chine. By Lieut .-Co!. B, Paves, 
Ancien Directcur de 1 f Ins ti tut Franco - Chincis de 
ITnivereite de Lyon. x 4J. pp. 222. Pari® : 
G. P. Mftisoruicuve, 1933, 20 fr. 

The author of this interesting work states in its preface 
that he was led to write it by having been brought into 
personal contact on two occasions with secret Chinese societies. 
It would have been of great interest had he added a chapter 
to his work, giving an account of such personal experiences 
as he had, which are very rare in the case of foreigners. 
The object of his work is to deal generally with the question 
of secret societies in China rather than to treat in detail the 
history of the various and numerous secret societies that 
have risen from time to time in the course of the history 
of China, The work is divided into eleven chapters, five 
of which are concerned with the well-known Triad Society, 
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nnd Las notes and bibliography at the end. No Chinese 
characters are given for Chinese names, etc., and the Cliincse 
titles of works on secret societies are omitted. This is no 
doubt nine to the work being intended for the general reader 
who is not acquainted with Chinese, but it would have been 
an advantage if such names and works, with the addition 
of Chinese characters, had Leers given in an apjjcmUx. The 
author is to he congratulated on Laving written in an attractive 
style a work which will be most useful for those who wish 
to acquire ft general knowledge of Chinese secret societies 
and of the important part played hy them in the history 
of China. 

& 6 - J. II. Stewart Lockhart. 


Mai jar ana Fiiatap. D.A.-V. College Historical Monographs 
Ho. 3, By Sri Ram Sjiarma, M.A. 7 x ■fj, pp. L\ + ]5I 
+ iv, ills, 13. and 2 sketch maps, Lahore, 19.32 {?}. 

The author, in his introductory remarks, culls this "an 
attempt at a continuous story of Bnna Rratap's life ”, adding 
that an attempt has also been made " to dive IwneatL the 
surface, to look for motives and impulses ”, Tod’s fascinating 
pages have long been recognized as defective in historical 
accuracy, being based largely on tradition, but a foundation 
for a more reliable nnd connected account of Pratap’s career 
has been laid by MM. (J, H. Ojhh and Munslil Devi Prasad, 
Motives, on the other hand, Are notoriously difficult to 
establish. Akbar’s choice, for example, of Man Singh to 
conduct the campaign against Pratap has been the subject 
of much hypothetical speculation. We do not know on what 
grounds it is stated (p, 62J that some of the Muhammadan 
officers in the army resented his appointment because ho was 
a Hindu. The passage in Badhunf quoted merely refers to 
a remark made to him by his intimate friend. Kaqlb Khan, 
who wm not, it seems, in the army at the time. Difficulty 
has been found in checking several other references, For 
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iruyfano e* on p. 27, Akbtirnamn. ii s 46, is quoted as showing 
that Kilo MaMcva lost Ajmer, Nagam\and Joitnran to imperial 
commanders in 1558, but the passage appears to refer only 
to Hijl Hrnn’a taking possesion of that area: Hit]! Khan's 
evacuation thereof, on the approach of the imperial forces* 
and Shah Qnli Khan's capture of Jaitaran are described in 
ii ? G6, On p_ 77 BadaOnl is quoted as stating that ** 120 
imperialists and 270 Rajputs fell down dead (in the battle 
of Raid! Ghat)* but* as MM. G. H. Ojlrn has already pointed 
out in his B&jputatic kH Itihas (p. 748, ru 3) h BuduQnf writes 
H Hindu p * (not BijpUt), and so the number might be taken 
to include the Hindus in Man Singh's army that were slain. 
Again* Akbam&m, iii p 376* is quoted as recording that 
'AbduVRahun was recalled towards the end of 1591 (1581 ?) 
for fraternising with Pratap, but this passage appears to 
refer only to Shahbiiz lean's punishment* 

Sanga’s dream of a Rajput empire m India (iE he ever did 
conceive such a design) was not shattered at the battle of 
Bay ana (p. 22}, but at EMnua, which is closer to Path pur 
Sikri^ and Kamrup was not within Ak bar's empire in 1572 
(p. 30). Apart from the numerous typographical errors that 
have escaped attention in the errata sheet, the spelling 
adopted is inconsistent in some coses and incorrect in others. 
For instance, we find Dongar Pur, Dongur Pur, and Donga rpur; 
Gujrat, Gujerat* and Gujarat; Aravils (for Aravallis}; parofm 
(tor puroJiti) ■ ka incur for pr, and so on. Tins should receive 
careful attention if a new edition be published, 

783. C. B + A- W. Oldham, 


The Liveo da Seita bos Ixdios Oriental (Brit. Mus. MS, 
Sloanc 1820) of Fr. Jacoeo Fexkio* S.J. Edited with 
introduction and notes by Jake Chaefexti eel 10 x 6| T 
pp. civ 4- 252. Upsala: Almqviat and Wtkadk Bok- 
trvckeri-A.-R. Cambridge : Hcffer and Sons, 1933 , 

About eleven years ago Professor Charpcntier published 
m», July 1934. 3$ 
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in the BSOS. (ii T 75! f.) a preliminary report on the important 
anonymous m&mi*rript (Sloane 1^20) preserved in the British 
Museum, the author of which he was able, with the help of 
Fr r G, Schurhammer, to identify as Fr. Jacobo Fenido, ,S r J. p 
who died at Cochin In 1632 after nearly fifty years 1 work in 
South India, This MiS l he 3ms now carefully edited Lei the 
original Portuguese, omitting a very few passages of a purely 
pofemksal or else quite unimportant character, prefaced fay 
an instructive introduction reviewing very fully the history 
of European acquaintance with Hindu religion and mythology 
from Greek and Roman t hues down to the days of the author, 
anti followed fay compendious notea on the bMogniphy of 
the subjects dealt with by Fcftkio. The Portuguese text of 
> enicio s account of his lour to the NllgirU has been inserted 
as an appendix, A very useful index has been added, which 
helps the reader to interpret names and words appearing In 
strangn and often puzzling forms (e.g. Oviiten for Siva, 
Buyncui for Mainaka, eto.), some of which remain to bo 
explained. Both the introduction and the notes bespeak the 
labour and research that Wo been devoted to his task by 
the editor. Professor Charpentier's investigations have led 
him to conclude that Fr. Manor I Barra das was the channel 
through which the information recorded by Fenicio reached 
Faria y Sk»usa r Uuldstcus and Ihlephonsus, oil of whom seem 
to have used it without aclmowledgmeiit. 

The work is divided into eight tr hooks ”, each containing 
a series of chapters or sections. Book I treats of Hindu 
cosmogony and thcogony. Books II to VI deni chiefly with 
^iva, Wsnu and bis amtaras, the stories of Rama, Sit a. 
RTivaca, Kr^na, and such like. Book VII treats of 
Brahma ; while in Book VTH various subjects are referred 
to f such as temples, idols, sacrifices, ceremonial ablution, 
use of Cow-dung ashes, superstitions, festivals, ordeals, and 
other customs. 

We hope that Professor Charpentier will l w able* some flay 
to carry out his original intention of preparing an English 
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translation of this valuable manuscript, the text of which is 
often difficult stud at times obscure. 

A - * 7 - C, E. A. W. Oldham. 
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sord-ouest (iioREDoLociE). By Georges DcrjrfonL. 

104 X fij. pp. 262* Paris : Adrien-Maisonneuvc, 1932. 

80 fr. 

The three languages, whose comparative morphology has 
been studied in Constantinople with the aid of immigrants, 
are : Western Circassian (Ahzakb, or Abadtekh) and Ubyth ; 
for Kabardan (Eastern Circassian) the sources were fewer 
M. Dumczil says that in Western Circassian his ear can 
distinguish only fifty consonants, while M. Jakovlev has set 
down double as runny ; he finds it beyond doubt that the 
north-western languages arc related to those of the Central 
and North-Eastern Caucasus (Chechen and tho idioms of 
Daghestan), and announces the early publication of an intro¬ 
duction to a comparative grammar of Northern Caucasian 
languages, as well as a collection of Laz texts, to which we 
look forward, believing they will, like his previous work, 
be useful contributions to the knowledge of those dying 
tongues. 

0. Wardrop, 

Studies and Texts rs Folk-lore, Magic, Medieval. 
Romance, He drew Apocrypha, and Samaritan 
ARCH. soi.oav, By Moses Caster, Ph.D. Vols. I and II, 
pp. xv + l,m VoL HI, pp. 278. London; Maggs 
Brothers, 34-5 Conduit Street, 192&-8. 

It is difficult to review adequately a work of such magnitude 
and versatility—of greater variety, moreover, than its detailed 
title would suggest—as Dr. Caster here presents to the learned 
world. These Studies and Tearf# may justly be regarded as the 
harvest of a lifetime. 
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The three volumes contain sixty-tmc essays and studies, 
together with seven teen texts ; some of which are published T 
for the first time, from rare MSS + in the author's possession 
[now in the British Museum); some appeared in Continental 
periodicals, issued in the years 1881-193$; others, again, 
made their debut in the pages of this JOURNAL, 

ft was as a pathfinder, par excellence f that Dr. Goater 
achieved his position in the fields of oriental and literary 
research. He was the first Jewish scholar to pay serious 
attention to the romantic lore of his own people. Zun^ 
Michael Sachs, Joseph Perles, and others, had certainly 
interested themselves in the study of Comparative Literature ; 
it fell to Dr. Gaster to conduct investigations on more modem 
lines. Embarking U|>on a voyage of discovery in the realm 
of Apocrypha and Pseudcpigrapim* then a somewhat obscure 
region, he began to publish new and fully-annotated editions 
of the several texts, sperm] light being thrown on the books 
of Tobit, Judith, and the Testaments of the XU Patriarch 
Samaritan religion, too, became his especial interest. All three 
branches of research are represented in the volumes under 
review P 

The present WTiter b ill-disposed to criticise afresh such of 
Dr. Gaster's opinions as have already received the attention 
of specialists. Surely their value lies not so much in the 
estimation accorded to them by three generations of scholars, 
as in the quantity of research tlds pioneer work inspired. 
Perhaps the last word has yet to be said, as the following 
example seems to indicate :— 

When Dr. Gaster published in 1893-4 his Hebrew Text rtf 
one of the Testament* of the XII Fitfriarchs -which lind been 
edited for the first time by 9* A. Wertheimer in lib collection 
of Small Midrashim (1890 and 1894), no emphasis being placed 
on the value of the text—he met with opposition from those 
who rejected his defence of the Hebrew original Dr. Charles 
wrote . These theses of Dr. Gaster have not been accepted 
in the world of scholarship. Almost universally scholars who 
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have worked on this field of literature deny the validity of 
his conclusions (The Testament# of the Twelve Patriarch#, 
London, 1908, p. 66). 

And yet in the test of the Lalt Hebrew Test ament of Nophtali 
mention is made of a ship, belonging Sf to the son of Bemchel ” 
fGnster; Studies and Texts, vol. j p p. 82 ; Charles, Apocrypha 
and Pseudepigrapka of the Okl Testament, vob ii, p. 362, 
Appendix i, 4*). Dr. Eister a it will be recalled, has recently 
drawn attention to an Egyptian document (approximate date, 
SIX) u.C.) T in which mention is made of a si hip-building firm 
of the same name + Could a medieval Jewish writer have 
possibly known this ? Surely Dr. Caster was justified in 
seeing in that Hebrew text a remnant of the original 
Testament, 

The texts of the Hebrew Vision# of Hell and PartuUse deserve 
special attention. Translated for the first time and published 
in the Journal of the R.A.S., these eight texts provided 
ample material lor discussion among scholars interested in 
the problems of eschatology. Students of Comparative 
Religion cannot afford to overlook this veritable mine of 
information. The work has been translated into French by 
M. Abraham, whose Leymdes Juive# appeared in Paris in 
1925 fcf. REJ. t 70, 1925, p. 219). A recension of the Visions, 
known ns A! id rash Kdtspiiah Braze Ihi-Ynat^ was included 
in S. A. Wertheimer* BaUe Midfmhoth (Jerusalem, 1893-7), 
iv, pp + 22 sqq,; and an Arabic vera ton, Qiseat Musa, has 
been noticed (MOWJ,, x, 1853, p. 361). 

Of exceptional interest are the essays collected in Dr. G aster's 
second volume. The text of the " Fairy Tales from in edited 
Hebrew MSS. of the Kinth and Twelfth Centuries ’ — 
(exhibited by a Bodleian MS,, and now accessible in Israel 
Levy's edition, 11 Un recueil de contes juives inklites” 
(REJ. f 33, pp. 47, 233 ; 35, p. 65)—has been, in the English 
rendering, subdivided thus : (i) rt The Heathen and the Jew," 
(3) “ The Princess with the Golden Hair/’ (3) k ‘ The Bride- 
groom and the Angel of Death,'* (4) 11 The Story of the Young 
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Mao and the Ravens. 5 * This hitter section is represented 
fa two versions. 

Rich in folk-lore treasure, these tales yield many a problem 
for latter-day solution. Who will discourse upon the appearance 
of demons in human form, the gossip of ghosts, the number 
three KL in Folk-lore (with special reference to Jewish Folk- 
loreh the role of pious women in Legend, the language spoken 
tn the animal kingdom ? It would be an appropriate tribute 
to Dr. Casters learning, were scholars to continue his 
fascinating investigations 

Much new material has come to hand since the earlier 
essays first appeared. Methods, too t have changed. The 
science of Comparative Religion has steadily progressed. 
More remarkable, therefore, is the freshness of these Studies 
and Texts, Savants of many lands will thank our Vice- 
President for a work ns valuable as it is attractive. 

342 A* MaRMDRSTEIxW 


The Heritage of India Series. 

(1) The Music or India. By IL A. Popley. 71 x 5 T 
pp. x + 173* pb. 12. Calcutta : dissociation Press, 1921* 

( 2 ) The Sacred Kural. By Tf. A. Poplky. pp, xix - 120 T 
pis. % 1931. 

(3) Hymns of the Alvars. By J. S. M, Hooper, pp. xi + 

94 „ pis. 7, 1929, 

(4) Tei.ugu Literature. By F. Chmcicah and Raja IL 

Brujanga Rao. pp. iv -b 132 h no date. 

The Religious Life of India. 

[ 1 ) Without the Pale. Rv M. S, Stevenson, pp xi + 89 
pb. 5, 1930. 

(2J Kaeih and uta Followed. By R E. Keav. pp xi + 
1S6. pis. H. 1931. 

These handy, inexpensive little vshimca will be welcomed 
by those who are interested in India but cannot cope with the 
perennial stream of JJ indiimist ” literature. 
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Dr. Stevenson has already made her mark in her first-hand 
studies of Brahmans and Jains. Without the Pah reprtHJuees p 
with additions, a series of articles published in the NLmmnnj 
Herald a lew years back, on the life story of the pheejs of 
Gujarat ; a sound piece of lie hi work as far as it goes* but 
Dr. Stevenson's readers would like more ; a loiter treatment 
of local variations in custom, of social and economic 
organization, would enhance its scientific value. 

Mr. Popky's synopsis of Indian music is a masterpiece of 
lucid condensation ; he shirks nothing, not even archaeology 
and '* visualized music ' T ; he deals faithfully with rugas in 
31 pages Y with musical instruments (an exhaustive survey with 
12 plates) in 27. anti appends a glossary, a bibliography, and 
some examples of Indian music in staff notation* 

Tiruva]Invar's Kural is less amenable to systematic treat¬ 
ment ; the historical setting is nebulous, the subject-matter 
difficult to render in terms of English thought. Hr. Fopley 
handles his problem with skill. A concise introduction is 
followed by selected translations in verse, and adequate p 
but never diffuse. explanatory notes. The book is a worthy 
sequel to Dr, Pope's great work- 
The quality of Mr. Hooper's book on the Alvars is not quite 
so high. Although their dates are disputed, ample evidence 
exists of their place in the evolution of Valdmavism in South 
India, but this has not been freely used, and the historical 
background lacks clarity. There is no bibliography. 

Kablrs reformation " h an outstanding example of the 
response of India to Islam, to which Dr. Keay does justice. 
A critical examination of the legends which encrust the story 
of Kablr's life reveals a clear-cut picture of the man and his 
place in history. Dr, Keay then traces with care the evolution 
of the Kabfr Fanth, its doctrines, ritual, and organization up 
to the present day T not footling the many sects that owe 
their inspiration to Kabfr'a teaching. A sound, well- 
ba la need book. 

In 14 euphonic sweetness ” Tclugu holds first place among 
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Dra vidian languages. Yet Messrs. Chenchiah and Bhujanga 
Itao tire first in the field with a history of Tehigu literature. 
One or two slips in history (the Golkonda Shahs, e.g M were 
not J ' Rahmanis ,f ) do not impair the value of this well-ordered 
epitome of facta and appreciations. 

These volumes, and the quite extensive aeries of which they 
are mm pies. owe their being to one man T When the late 
Dr, J + X. Farquhar went to India* in 1891* no such books 
existed. He felt a need, and found me n and means to meet It, 
564. S71- 569, 570. 563, 568. F. J. RlCBAMiSL 


Le Temple d'Edfdu, Par Emile Chassis at. Tome 7me, 
Mission Areheologkjue Franrake nu Cake, 13} X 9J, 
pp, x -r 356. Cairo : L fnstitut Fran^ais cTArchfologie 
Orientale, 1932, 

With the publication of this volume the end of a long 
and exacting task comes appreciably nearer. The regularity 
with which these later volumes of the Edfu publication are 
now appearing is no small tribute to t he industry and patience 
of Cliassbiat and the skill of the printers of the French 
Institute, it is a great boon., in these days of increasingly 
unwieldy and expensive publications, to find such important 
and interesting collections of texts published comparatively 
cheaply and in a form easy to handle. The reasonable size 
and cheapness of this volume go far, in the reviewer's mind, 
to atone for the ugliness and lack of detail of the hieroglyphic 
^ype* the failure to preserve the original grouping and 
direction of many of the texts. One ol the most serious 
objections which can be made to this series is the disappointing 
and unsatisfactory nature of the type. The writing of the 
Ptolemaic period offers much that h new, not merely in the 
value* of the signs, but in their forms also, and the details 
of many signs in thk voltime are painfully obscure. A necessary 
part of the study of Role main grammar and texts^a study 
which one hopes will be stimulated by this very valuable 
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publication—is the establishment of clear and accurate forms 
of the signs employed. M. Cbaasinat would add very con¬ 
siderably to the debt which all who are interested In the 
Ptolemaic period owe him if. at- the conclusion of his present 
work, he could publish a complete list of the signs employed 
in his fount, drawn to a larger scale, and if possible in outline* 
The present volume is entirely occupied with the texts 
on the outer face of the enclosure wall of the temple. Most 
ol these texts are here published for the first time. In an 
appendix is given a lengthy list of divergences between the 
texts published in voL vi t 213-223, and the earlier publication 
of BrngBch in his Tfi^aunut, 007-610. 

J53J H. W. Fairmax. 


Tell Halae. A new Culture in oldest Mesopotamia. By 
Dr, Babox Max Vox Oppexheiw. Translated by Geralu 
Whexlee. 8| x 54, pp. xviii -|- 328 ; pis. 68 ■ maps 
and ills, London : 6* P, Putnam. 1333, 21&. 

The appearance of Baron von Oppenheim's booh giving 
for the first time an account, popular but rcusouabl)" full, 
of bis discoveries at Tell I la la f is very welcome. The volume 
is well illustrated. It contains photographic reproductions of 
some seventy of the stone sculptures and eight plates of 
pottery ns well m some of the gold, ivory T and other objects ; 
the text gives an account of the site, of its excavations, and 
of its history and a description oE the sculpture and small 
objects by von Oppenlietm himself, while appendices by 
HerzfehL Langenegger, Karl Mfiller, Hubert Schmidt, 
Meissner, and Jensen deal with the more technical aspects of 
the work and of the material* 

Tell Hiilaf, a group of mounds on the banks of the Khabur 
river in northern Mesopotamia, proved to he a most remarkable 
and a most productive site. In the lower strata of the mound 
there were found no buildings but great quantities of pottery. 
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At the bottom came a monochrome ware associated with 
Stone weapons and implements which was unquestionably 
neolithic : above this came an elaborately painted ware with 
designs sometimes geometrical, sometimes naturalistic, in 
a paint which at its heat is as lustrous as that of Myccnsnan 
pottery. Hubert Schmidt contributes a short but valuable 
study of this material, which he distinguishes into four periods 
Similar wares have been found at Cnrehcmish* Sakjegeuzi p 
and, more recently, at Arpnchia, near Nineveh, and there is 
no doubt that it is extremely early; at Tell Halnf Schmidt 
records the finding of a few copper implements associated 
apparently with the ES first painted period ”, so that we may 
even from the outset be dealing with a dialed hide rather 
than a truly neolithic culture ; but. in bringing the later 
phases of the ware down so late as 2000 B.C. von Oppenheim 
k surely minimizing its antiquity. 

In the upper levels, below scanty remains of Hellenistic 
date, the excavators traced the town wall with its gates and 
a few adjacent buildings ; one of the mounds inside the 
rampart yielded a large temple of the Assyrian period resting 
upon walls of an earlier date : but the greater part of the 
work was concerned with the Citadel which lay at the north 
side of the town close to the river ; here there was a very large 
complex of palace and other buildings erected by Kaptira, 
an Aramaic ruler whom Bruno Meissner would date to the 
twelfth century e„c,—-O ther authorities would certainly 
consider this date some hundreds of years too early. The 
palace produced an astonishing array of stone sculptures, 
statues in the round, carved bases, and, above all, reliefs on 
basalt or limestone abba which decorated the facade of the 
building; the study of these* from an artistic and 
a chronological point of view, occupies a large part of the 
volume. Further, at Jcbelet c] Beda p 70 kilometers south of 
Tell llabf, Baron von Oppcuhcim discovered a burmhplooe 
surmount&d by basalt statues of a remarkable sort. 

The mounds of Tell Ilalaf yielded no remains whatever 
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dating between the close of the Painted Pottery period and 
the time when Kapana (or more probably his father, for the 
palace shows traces of rebuilding) rc-occupied the deserted site. 
Baron von Oppenheim and Professor Herzfeld are convinced 
that the sculptures, many of which are inscribed with the 
name of Kupani, are of a much older date and were simply 
re-used by him h and since there is no building earlier than the 
twelfth century to which they can be assigned it follows that 
Kuparu must have found them hi the Painted Pottery level 
and that they rightly belong to the third millennium b.c. : 
Professor Herzfeld on stylistic and technical grounds 
distinguishes the bulk of the sculptures into groups which he 
dates to c. 30QQ P c. 2800, and c> 2600-2550 B.e, respectively. 
It is u theory which few scholars will be inclined to accept. 

There is too close a parallel between the sculptures of 
Tell II a Inf on the one hand and of Cbrohemish, Scnjlrli, and 
Sakjegeuzi on the oilier for them to bo very far removed 
from one another in point of time : recognizing this. 
Professor Herzfeld attributes the monuments of these sites 
also to various dates in the third miUennium. Xow the 
buddings in which the monuments occur belong definitely to 
the first milk 1 uni urn ; therefore the Tell Halaf theory must 
apfsly equally to them and in each of the four cases a late 
builder must have delved in the prehistoric strata K discovered 
prehistoric sculptures, all intact h and incorporated them in 
hh own work. This is carrying coincidence too far. 

At Carchembb there are, indeed, instances of older 
Sculptures being re used h but such are generally re-used 
merely as building material and not for decoration ’ 
but of very many of the slabs, including some which 
Professor Herzfeld attributes to 2G50 me,* it can be proved 
that tbev we re carved expressly for the positions which they 
occupy in the present building. Indeed, the professor P $ 
stylistic criteria, as well as hie cltfecological theories, fail to 
work when applied to Carehemisk, for the “ musicians' slab ”, 
for instance, which he makes contemporary with the women 
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in festal procession, is earlier than they, being re-used ns 
building material in the palace for which they were designed, 
and the ” Hud ad + " statue is strictly contemporary with the 
warrior sluljs which he regards na later in date. Even the 
earlier Carchemitdi sculptures could not lie made to harmonise 
with the Tell Halaf theory 5 for on this site undisturbed 
stratification proves that a very long period—a period of 
at least two thousand years -separates rhe Painted Pottery 
age from any to which the sculptures in stone can be 
attributed ; and the same is true of Sakjegemri., 

The fact that a number of the Tell Halaf stabs bear the name 
of Kapara, which to many people would seem conclusive, 
is dismissed on the assumption that the inscription was cut 
on the ancient stones discovered by him. Other difficulties 
are as lightly met ; thus that the domestication of the horse 
and the use of Assyrian horse trappings and harness would by 
this theory be carried hack into the third millennium in Judd 
not to weaken the argument but only to enhance the Interest 
of the carvings : on the basis of a purely subjective criticism 
which in some instances can be proved misleading we. are 
asked to jettison all that we have yet learned about the 
chronology of north Syrian art* It is generally agreed that the 
earlier Carohemish sculptures are of about the twelfth century 
B,c, and others tw o or t hree cent urea late r ■ both the Senjirli 
and the Sakjegauri sculpture* fall well within the first 
millennium and some of the latter are approximately dated 
b) inscriptions. The Tell Jluluf reliefs resemble those, for 
instance, of (archemish in their use—alternate slabs of 
limestone and basalt forming a facade—often in their subjects 
sometime* in their style ; and in so far as the style differs 
the Ml Halaf ortfaostats seem to be not so much primitive as 
provincial. Similar basalt carvings are not uncommon in 
north Syria, but nearly always am found on small mounds 
where the other remains are of late date, and it is probable 
that they decorated the buildings of local magnates who could 
not co mm a nd the services of the better artiste employed in 
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the royal crfcw-s ; to this category and to this late period the 
Tell I lalaf sculptures appear to belong. 

The case of the Jebclet el Red a statues is quite different. 
Here we have figures which arc either very ancient or preserve 
remarkably well the ancient tradition y their dependence upon 
Sumerian art is obvious, hut to bring them into close relation 
with the Tell Halaf orthostnts is wholly unjustified. They are 
of great importance, and m arc the sculptures of Kn para’s 
pilaw and the prehistoric pottery : Baton von OppcuLeim 
is to Iks congratulated on Jus discoveries, and everything 
that throws light on their character and on the conditions in 
which they were fountl is a welcome addition to knowledge. 
It is the more to lie regretted that the chronological theories 
put forward in the present volume should rob it of so much 
of its value as a contribution to history. 

945. C. L. Woolley. 


Edward Hixcks : A selection from his Correspondence, with 
a Memoir by E. F. Davidson. gjj x 5J. pp. viii -I- 271, 
ill. ]. London; Oxford University Press, Humphrey 
Milford, 1933. 30*. 

Oriental ardusologists, old and young, will welcome this 
book cordially, for it tells us everything which is, practically, 
worth knowing about a man who was a distinguished Church¬ 
man nod politician, and was at. the some time a great pioneer 
in the field of Egyptian and Assyrian decipherment. His work 
has been foolishly overpraised and wilfully belittled by the 
friends of Ida fellow-pioneers, but now with the help of 
Mr. Davidson's excellent and documental memoir, we are 
able to see clearly tlie greatness of the mao and appraise 
his work at Its true value. Mr, Davidson has done his work 
well, and the large collection of the letters of English and 
foreign scholars which be publishes enables us to reconstruct 
every event of importance in Hincks" life. 

Edward Hinrks was born at Cork on IDth August, 1792, 
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and he died ou 3rd December, lSfi 6 > nearly seventy-four year* 
old. He was an exhibitioner, scholar, and Fellow (1813) of 
Trinity College* Dublin ; he w as Hector of Ardtrea from 
1819-1825, and Rector uf Killolengh, about 30 miles south 
o( Belfast, from 1825“ His mind acted quickly, he was 

shrewd, sagacious, and penetrating, and he loved a "bit of 
a fight 1 " with his pen ; Dr. Birch always spoke of him as 
a delightful Irishman ? \ He was not ii great scholar, and 
the only Oriental language he knew anything about was 
Hebrew, But he possessed an almost uncanny ability in 
deciphering ciphers, acrostics, riddles, picture rebuses, and 
the like, and it was this ability which enabled him to obtain 
some of hia best results in deciphering Egyptian, Assyrian, 
and Demotic inscriptions. Nature intended him to lie a 
great decipherer of Oriental languages, hut circumstances 
made him a parish priest in Ireland for forty-seven years, 
with a limited stipend and a wife and four daughters to keep. 
He had no liooks, and no money to buy any. And but for 
the gifts of hooka by Birch, Gppert, Xonis, Layard, Fox 
Talbot, Rcnoiif* and others lie would never have done any 
deciphering at alb He wrote scores of short papers and read 
them before learned societies, and sent copies of them to the 
chief German, French* and English scholars, who wrote in 
reply (1841) and often showed him that his discoveries w r ere 
already known or were wholly wrong. A project was set 
on foot to bring liim to England, and get him an appointment 
in the British Museum, and a living somewhere in London 
or its suburbs. The Trustees of the British Museum appointed 
him to copy and translate texts for publication for one year 
for £120, But Rawlinscn found that he could not stand 
the drudgery of copying, and that his translations were 
incomplete and doubtful* and because of his attacks on other 
pioneers could not be published by the British Museum. 
The truth is that all the pioneers talked at onee> and no one 
listened to his neighbour until that neighbour began to criticise 
his work ; then there was trouble. Many attempts were 
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mark to translate Hi neks to England but they all failed j 
the Universities bad nothing to offer, tilers was no prefer¬ 
ment for him in the t’ilurch, and he became a disappointed 
man. And it- was his method of wort, or rather Ills want- of 
method, that made Ins ability and labour non-productive. 
He never finished anything, not even his Assyrian grammar. 
His best bit of work was his paper on the Egyptian Alphabet, 
published in 18-16. He complained bitterly about Rawlinson, 
Brugseh, and others, and he never seems to have realized 
that their successes were due to training in the Indian and 
Semitic languages which were cognate to those at which they 
were working. Lord Aberdeen gave him a pension of £100 
per Annum, and the British Government made provision on 
his death for his daughters. It is terrible to think that Hinds 
died a dissatisfied and disappointed man. The pity of it! 
Trinity College, Dublin, and the Royal Irish Academy per¬ 
formed a gracious and graceful act in making the publication 
cf the volume before us possible, hut it is a pity that they 
did not publish specimens of Ilincka* work on the Egyptian 
Alphabet, published in 1846. 

925 . E. A- Wallis Bodge. 


How Chinese Families Live in Peiping. By Sidney D, 
Gamble, Research Secretary, Xational Council of Young 
Men‘s Christian Associations, 8| X 6, pp. xii 348, 
ills, 38, diagrams 2L London: Funk and WagnaU, 1955. 
$ 3 . 00 . 

Mr. Gamble p-rformed valuable service when, a few* years 
ago, he published his illuminating volume on the Social Survey 
of Belong, The present book is equally valuable as a species 
of corollary, and is the result of a year’s exacting inquiry into 
the actual living costs of 283 Chiucso families living in Pciping 
(or Peking). Incidentally it also shows how deep trust and 
confidence can go between East and West, for these families 
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submitted their entire income find expenditure to the meet 
minute scrutiny as to rent, food. fuelling* water* light, simple 
sanitation, police dues, incense for the gods, divBrsipns : and 
though Chinese c * Hold workers r= Hid the visiting, yet everyone 
must Lave known that the results were being reported to the 
foreign white man. Wedding expenses are included, with the 
gifts received and given on those occasions, funeral coats, 
even charities—ami here it is interesting to note that Christ ians 
easilv lead in philanthropies;, with JLuhommecbtns n laggiug 
second. The families varied from a rickshaw coolie's at $8 
silver a mouth to a teacher's at $550 a month. 

The book is necessarily loader 1 with statistics, but these are 
rendered intensely interesting by their human associations. 
It is worth realising where meat-eating begins as incomes rise* 
In many of the cases cited, there is a terribly dose approach 
to the minimum human condition of food and housing. One 
cannot grudge the rare colour and extravagance of gala seasons 
when birth, marriage, and death cost the family two or three 
months of their total incomings. And, astonishing to say , they 
catch up with their expenditure apparently before total 
bankruptcy. Due sympathises with the ricks haw man who, 
with a wife and two small children and earning $14 a month, 
lost $50 by gambling at the New Year. Yet within the year 
they had repaid the money he had had to borrow, saved 
SIS, and even made a loan to another family. What miracles 
of saving his wife performed ns well ns himself ! 

The reader ends with a wholesome respect for the integrity* 
sobriety, and goodwill of Chinese workers and householders F 
and they compare very favourably with other nationalities* 
The book is a piece of patient, kindly research, and a real 
contribution to our economic knowledge of Chins. 

A - 34 . Dorothea Hosie. 
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The Elephant. By Etsujt&o Sl^amoto. Two volumes, 
9 x 64, numerous illustrations. Yol. I: pp. 16 4- 65 + 
1151, pis. 17. ToL H: pp. I02 + 3S + 1017 + 41, 
pb* ill* charts 8 P map 1. Osaka: Fukumot.su Sunamoto* 
at the Scson Fugciikai Skuppan-bu, Kawarn-machi* 
HigasM'Kti T 1931. Price 30 you + 

Tills work, in two formidable volumes weighing close on 
10 lb. avoirdupois, may fairly be described as elephantine 
in more senses than one. The author, the son of a merchant 
of long standing in die ivory trade in Osaka, tells us that 
he spent fifteen years in its preparation, and* considering the 
extraordinary variety of the information he has collected and 
its wealth of detail, this does not seem an unreasonable time. 
Then? is no aspect of his subject on which he does not touch. 
Of the twenty-three chapters into which the book is divided, 
the first eighteen arc taken up mainly with descriptions of 
the structure, habits, and habitats of the various brunches 
of the elephant family* the methods employed in the capture 
of the a nim al, and the various uses to which it has been or 
is still put for purposes of war or the chase* or m a beast 
of burden. The nineteenth chapter, which is carried on from 
the first volume to the second* is devoted to a lengthy dis¬ 
course on elephant lore ; and the rest of the book, with the 
exception of the final chapter* which contains a brief descrip¬ 
tion of the mammoth and of other animals the tusks or 
carapaces of which have an economic value, deals with ivory 
and i La uses in commerce and art. The book is profusely 
illustrated* and the second volume in particular contains 
a number of interesting and well-reproduced photographs 
and drawings of objects of art, European and Oriental, in 
ivory. There are also an excellent index and a comprehensive 
bibliography of over a thousand authorities. Undertaken 
apparently in prom mernoriam of an animal which baa Buffered 
much ut the hands of man — the same motive indeed which 
prompted the author’s father to erect in the grounds of the 
Tennoji temple at Osaka a colossal bronze figure of Fugen 
JEAS. JT7LY 1034. 39 
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(Samontubhadra) seated on an elephant*—this work is a 
monument to the patient industry of its compiler ; but it 
is unfortunately written in Japanese and therefore to the 
majority of foreign readers a dosed hook. To those among 
Hr. Sunamoto's countrymen, however, who are interested 
in tliis subject it should prove invaluable as a work of reference. 
It ie certainly encyclopedic in its scope. 

A , 70 * H. Par Lett. 


Islam and Modernism in Egypt. A study of the modern 

reform movement inaugurated by Muhammad 'AbduL. 

By C* C. Adams, Si x % pp + x +■ *28$. London : 

Oxford University Press r 1033. la. Gcf. 

Modernism began in Egypt with the visit ol Jamal ul-Dln 
al-Afghini, though Muhammad ‘Abduh was the real founder 
of the movement. As a boy he had to l>e driven to Ids books 
and was at first scared away by bad teachers and teaching, 
A Sufi relative waked his mind and lie became a keen student 
plunging into mysticism. Recalled from his ilroams. hy the 
same kinsman, he soon came under the .spell of JainAl nl-Din 
and turned to public life. As soon as, Ids student days were 
finished he became u teacher in aLAzhar* He made all that 
he touched great. Appointed editor of the Government gazette* 
he made it a stem critic of the administration ; indeed, it 
was the voice of conscience of a nation that was not yet bom. 
He gave the nationalist movement its ideas and was banished 
after the 'Arnbi revolt. The years of exile were not barren. 
He 9A'w the world, taught in Beirut, wrote u newspaper in 
Paris for Jamil td-Din, and visited England on political 
business. On hia return to Egypt lie waa made a judge in the 
court of drat instance of the native tribunals and two years 
later consultative member of the court of appeal. He did not 
forget the reform of al-Azhnr; He made great plans, changes 
in the method of teaching* in the pay of the staff, tilt 1 hoiismg 
and cure of the students, and the libraries. He did not do 
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all that he hoped* but he did something* His next 
promotion wa? mufti of nil Egypt. Here be turned what was 
almost a sinecure into a national institution. As mufti he was 
bead of the courts dealing with personal status ; he inspected 
these courts and was at work on plana for a school for the 
judges when he died. He was made a member of the legislative 
conned and soon became the leading member whose opinion 
on every question was heard with respect. Hr founded 
a benevolent society, worked bard for the advancement of 
the Arabic language, and wrote against European critics in 
defence of Islam, Muhammad "Abdub said ol himself that lie 
was first of all a teacher. It was a revolution when he vised 
Guizot as the basis of his lectures on political science. He was 
a great gentleman, a patriotic Egyptian, and a convinced 
Muslim. 

After the crowded story of bis life, the content of his teaching 
is rather an anticlimax. He tried to solve for Islam problems 
with which Christians had been busy for the previous century, 
and his solutions have nothing new for them. Constant use ol 
the imagination is needed to see that he was a bold though 
reverent innovator, "VYhat a lot of trouble it would save if 
a conservative Muslim would study Lhe history of Christian 
thought and apply the lessons to bis own faith ! 

Muhammad “Abduh was bigger than his followers. During 
Ms lifetime be published a commentary on the last section of 
the Kur'dn. Though very devotional,, this never exceeds due 
limits. After Ins death it was continued by Muhammad 
Rashid Rida, who regards himself as the executor of hia 
master. In its new form it has become a library dealing with 
the whole of Islam ami the sacred text k lost in a mass of 
exhortation and disquisitions on all subjects remote !y con¬ 
nected with Islam. Muhammad Rashid Rida has also become 
conservative. 

Dr. Adams brings bis subject down to the present with 
biographies of those who may be called disciples of Muhammad 
‘Abdul and with notes on those who have no direct connection 
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with him. We have to thank Dr. Adams for an admirable 
piece of work. The translations from Muhammad 'Abduh's 
crabbed Arabic arc rather free, but perhaps that was 
inevitable. Them is an index and a bibliography of 
Muhammad ‘Abdulvs writings. One of the references on 
p. 110 seems to be wrong, and that is all there is to criticize. 
mj. A. S. Tiutton. 


Selections from the Pesiiiva’s Daft ah. Ed. by G. S. 

Sardesai. 01 X 6. Bombay Government Central Press. 
No. 24. The Peshwa'* Commitments on the West Coast. 

I740-1772, pp. vi + 273, map L 1032. 14s. 1 as. 2, or 7s. 
No. 25. Bala.ii Kajirao Peshwa and the Nizam. 1740-1761. 

pp. iv d- 305, pis, 2. map 1. 1932. Rs. 4 os. 12, or Ss, 
No. 26. Takahai and Bambhaji, 1738 - 1701 . pp. iv -j- 207 
4- ix, pis. 2, map i. 1932, Rs, .3 as. 10, or 6*. 3tf. 

No. 27. BaijiJihao Peshwa and Events in the North. 

1742-1701. pp. vi + 286 + xiii. 1933. Rs. 5 as, 8, or 9s. 
No. 28. Peshwa Balajirao, Karnatak Affairs, 1740 -1761. 
pp. vi + 336 + x, pi. 1, map 1. 1933. Rs. 6 as. 2, or 10s. 

These further volumes cover a very interesting period in 
the history of the .Maratlias culminating in their zenith in 
1759. At that date Raghunath Rno had defeated the Abdali 
Ahmed Shah at Lahore, Raghuji llhonsle had terrorized 
Bengal; the Nizam had been humbled and alienated from 
his French supporters. The Kumatuk had lieen conquered, 
and on the coast the fiidi had been greatly reduced, and the 
Peshwa s rebellious subject, the Angrin, humbled by the 
capture of G fieri ah, while Guzcmt had fallen under Mnratha 
subjection,. The difficulties which the Peshwa had to face 
were, however, becoming overwhelming. He had to fight, 
or to be prepared tn fight, on at least five fronts, with the 
Afglmn invader on the North, with the Nizam on his fiauk, 
on the South, on the West Coast, and. last hut not least 
difficult, on the home front. Permanent success in the North 
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was impossible owing to the dependence of the Marat has 
on forcible levies for their support, and the consequent enmity 
even of their Hindu allies, the Rajputs and Jats. In the South 
the French and English hud begun to take a share in the game, 
and Hyder Ali was rising to power in Mysore. In the Home 
Country the Peshwa had to deal not only with insubordinate 
Sartkrs, but with two very stubborn Indies, the Rnni Jijibai 
of Kolhapur and the Rani Tarnbai of Sataraj who gave 
much more trouble than the puppet kings* their husband*. 
To the English student the must interesting of these five 
number*, though it is not the most important, will be the 
account of the Peak was Commitments on the West Coast* 
It is interesting as showing the weakness of the Marat has 
on the sea* They had to deal not only with the established 
English and Portuguese settlements, but with the still 
pugnacious Sidis, while their only instruments were their 
refractory subjects, the Snwants of Wadi and the Angrias* 
These latter were constantly in rebellion, and the Marathns 
bad finally, though very unwillingly t to agree to the English 
crushing them. It is interesting to note that the Portuguese 
were more active than is generally believed after the foil of 
Basscin and that they were willing, at least in the opinion 
of the Maratkas, to combine with the French in attacking 
Bombay in 1748, The account* of the English captures of 
Yijayadnrg in 1756 and of Surat in 1759 are full and do justice 
to the fighting powers of the English, They also fully bear 
out the suspicions which Clive and Watson at Gheriak, and 
the Bombay officers at Surat, felt regarding the intentions 
of the Marathas, w ho were in each ease secretly treating with 
the defenders. The Marathas were clearly very anxious about 
the English keeping their promise to hand over Yijayadnrg, 
and it is satisfactory to find a Maratkn leader writing to the 
Peshwn, “ The English are observers of truth/ 1 The moat 
interesting letter in No. 25 is the account of the un¬ 
successful effort of the Mural has to crush Bussy's French 
troops at the battle of Char Mmar near Hyderabad in 1756. 
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The use of the French artillery greatly impressed the Marathi* 
and this w&a largely responsible for the fatal tactics adopted 
by them at Fanipat. The shadow of that great disaster 
hangs over Volume No r 27 T indicating its wide-spreading 
effects in spite of the great effort made by the Mamtlias to 
restore matters* which resulted In the rise of the grent 
feudatories, Sind bin t Holkar, and the Xagpur Bhonsle. In 
the extreme south the Marathas r with a kingdom already 
established in Tanjore, might well have crushed Hvdcr Ally 
and been ultimately mcoessM* bat for the presence of the 
English. The volumes bear witness to the patient diplomacy 
of the Feshwa ; but they make it obvious that the Marathas, 
the genius of whose leaders, with the possible exception of 
the Bhonsles, was generally destructive rather than con¬ 
structive* could not bear the continued burden of warfare 
from the Panjnb to Tanjore* though they wore constantly 
successful on the battle field. A welcome new feature in this 
excellent series is the provision of an index in Xqh, 26 to 28. 
72*. 795. S13< 90S, SSJ. P. R. CaDEIX* 


dy* kljjfl IL^- Histqire he Saidas ay a. 

By Haber Zayyat, 9J x GJ, pp. 12 iv -b 29*h ills. 22, 

Harissa (liban); Lnprimerie de Saint Paul. London : 

Lome and Co,, 1932, 10s, 

This work is the third volume of a series called (in French) 
Documents inMils pour serrnr a Vhistoire da Patriatcnl XIdkite 
d'/LilaocAc* and deals with the seat of a bishopric not far from 
Damascus* known to European writers by a variety of trans¬ 
literations, of which Saydanda appears to be the most accurate, 
Cetenaihii the furthest removed from the original. The place 
was famous in medieval and to some extent modem times 
for a convent which housed a miracle-working image of the 
Virgin Mary, which attracted vast numbers of pilgrims, some 
of them Muslims, M. Zayyat has collected the k-genda con¬ 
nected with this object of adoration, which at some time 
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appears to Lave been stolen from the convent h only the box 
in which it had been kept being preserved fc whence, however* 
a fragrant fluid issued which could effect marvellous cures. 
His researches have dearly been most pains taking, involving 
the study of book? of travel both printed and MS, n and many 
other sources ol information. Thus his list of bishops is to 
a considerable extent extracted from the colophons of MBS* 
in whkli they are casually mentioned. Besides ite religious 
attractions the place was also celebrated for the excellence 
of its wine* too well appreciated by many pilgrims, who 
shocked some visitors by their debauchery. The volume is 
well illustrated with photographs and facsimiles, and is 
elaborately indexed. 

941 . D. S. Mabgoliouth. 


A Facsimile of the AIam-script of al-Kitau al-Bam s 
fiVluuhaji : by Ismael ibn ah Kasim al-Xikli. [Or; 
9811 + ) Edited with an introduction by A. 3. Fulton* 
12 x 9, pp. 16 4- 117, London: Trustees of the 
British Museum, 1933. 

This title seems wanting in accuracy, since a reproduction 
by photography is not quite the same as a product of the 
printer's art s and “editing” implies something more than 
supervising such reproduction, Still. Mr. Fulton has prefixed 
a valuable in trod action, containing a biography of the author, 
who is well known by his dwiafT (first printed Cairo, 1324 A.H.h 
and a description of th$ curious work of which this U a 
fragment. It was meant to be a thesaurus of the Arabic 
language, of which the arrangement is well illustrated by 
Mr. Fulton, In an English dictionary arranged on this 
model (which, of course, neither the structure of the language 
nor sanity would permit), suppose the reader (1) wished to 
find, let us say, the word brag * Ho would first have to recall 
a special order of the alphabet in which the guttural consonant 
g precedes the lingual r which precedes the labial h. He 
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would thru look up section G and paaa to the tri-consonantal 
subsection thereof* where in clue time be would Bud the 
paragraph entitled y+r + k There he would flee dis- 
quid lions on the words grab* grub, garb p brag, brig, berg, etc., 
among which he would at last discover the word he was 
looking for. 

The glosses, where 1 have compared them, contain nothing 
that ifl not found (usually, with more detail) in the Lisnn 
but there are some differences in the proof-verses 
cited* and in the authontiefl mimed m assigning meanings 
to the words. 

The writing, except where the pages have suffered some 
damage, is fairly legible* and diacritic points arc copious. 
Mr. Fulton's index remedies the difficulty of Finding a word. 
m. I>* 8. MaEGOiUQum 
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IbIrique. Vote. land II. By Henri Brelul. Fondation 
Singer-Polignac. I2J x 9£, VoL I : pp. iv + 7G, pis. 24* 
figs* 40, Voh II: pp. iv + 192, pte. 43, figs. 60. 
La guy : Imprimcrie de Lagny* 1933* 

Any work by JL Breuil is worthy of the utmost attention* 
In these two volumes he has collected all tho known neolithic 
paintings in the Iberian peninsula and thus demonatratcfl, 
more clearly than has ever been done before* the characteristics 
of neolithic art, if art it can be called. He has drawn no 
conclusions, nt least in these volumes* but presents the 
paintings in their proper colours, with beautiful photographs 
of the sites where they occur, while the letterpress consists of 
careful descriptions of those sites and of the paintings them- 
selves. By the superposition of one sign over another n 
sequence is clearly indicated ; thus the paintings in pale red 
are the earliest, w hile those in black or ia white are towards 
the end of the series. The art bears no resemblance to the 
brilliant wort of tho paleolithic period, for the figures arc 
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$0 schematized as to approximate rather to writing than to 
pictures ; in fact, they might be com pared with the hieratic 
writing of the ancient Egyptians which was the schematized 
form of their picture-writing or hieroglyphs. The crudeness 
of the neolithic work is partly doe to the rough surfaces of 
rock on which the signs are drawn, but there is also a very 
definite system of contraction and simplification of elaborate 
signs. Thus when the figure of a man with arms akimbo is 
sometimes well and recognizably drawn, but can also lie 
reduced to a sign somewhat resembling the Greek letter phi, 
the change appears to be a deliberate simplification rather 
than natural degeneration. These two volumes are of the 
greatest, importance to all students of the development of 
human culture p they are invaluable for the study of the style 
of the art of the period, and they also give evidence that a 
certain type of decadence in art may be the beginning of 
writing. 

$57. M. A* Murray. 


Inductive Turkish Lessons. By Fred Field Goodsell. 
Revised by Edward Tyler Ferry * 7| x 4J, pp. viii 
+ 278. Istanbul; The American Board, 1931. GtL 

Among the most conspicuous reforms Instituted by Gazi 
Mustafa Kemal Pasha in post-war Turkey rank the abolition 
in 1928 of the old Arabic script and the adoption of a phonetic 
alphabet of twenty-eight Latin letters, and T concurrently* 
the gradual purification of Turkish from Arabic and Persian 
elements. Doubtless the study of Turkish has become much 
easier in consequence of these reforms which have also 
necessitated the revision of the Turkish grammars and. 
textbooks written for the use of beginners. 

Such an introductory book is the Inductitv Turkish Lessens 
of Mr. Fred Field Goodfcelh which was revised and rewritten 
in the new Latin script by Mr. Edward Tyler Perry, Director 
of the American Board Language School in Istanbul, The book 
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was originally composed for American college and university 
graduate : in using it the assistance of a Turkish teacher is 
necessary. It can, however, be used with much profit by those 
who desire to acquire the colloquial Turkish without a tutor, 
provided that they have a concise gr amm ar of the Turkish 
language at hand. 

The book contains sixty lessons which evidently serve aa 
practical exercises to the Lycee Grammar ol Midhat Saadullah. 
They consist of a number of English sentences with a Turkish 
translation on the confronting pages, a ml grammar notes 
briefly elucidating those points of grammar the knowledge of 
which is necessary for the comprehension of the sentences. 
The sentences are so selected as to give o gradual initiation 
into the more complicated construct ions of Turkish atid the 
vocabulary used in everyday talk. A number of useful 
appendixes ore added to the lessons, including rules lor the 
new Turkish spelling, for vowels in suffixes. and a number 
of tables of declension and conjugation* An English-Turkkh 
and a Turkish-English vocabulary, and a glossary of 
grammatical terms are also appended to the lessons. 

Hr. Goodsell s book, emphasizing conversation, is an 
excellent practical handbook for those who desire to get 
acquainted with the rudiments of modern Turkish. Unfor¬ 
tunately, it contain a some embarrassing ineimgnieticies 
between the English and Turkish texts* which could bo 
considered in a possible second revision of the work. Here 
we give a list of the mistakes of this kind 

p* 27 : the Turkish answer is wanting in sentence 28. 

28: the correct Turkish of sentence 51 reads : s * arka- 
daslan ve pamsi yoktur. 1 ’ 

p. . sente nee 56 is correctly <E Bu fincan ve bu ^aki 
gUtddir.” 

p, 29 : sentence 82 ends correctly with iL gdriiyormusiinu?; 1 111 

P - : m l- 3, “ Lesson twenty-one T ' should stand and not 

*■ Lesson twenty-two 
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p. 37 : the correct Turkish of sentence 12 is IJ Arkada.simz 
igift * * , ? \ 

p. 38: In sentence 38 “omd&dil^ should stand and not 
11 odadadir ,T . 

p ( 40; to sentence Gl the words “ nest week” are to be 
added. 

p, 53; in the English sentence VII (and not VI_), 4, the 
words 11 without curtains “ are wanting. 

p. G7 ; in sentence B s 3 J On beslnci n should stand and 
not s ' On ycdinci TF , 

p, 73; b sentence IT P 1 “ hemsircnizdir " should stand and 
not 11 hemsireiuiziLSr 

p. 83: the English sentence II. 5 is wanting. 

p. 56: the correct Turkish of sentence A r 4, is 4f gidip 
gitedyeoeyimizi" and not ** gitpiiyeceymizi ” ■ 1 bilmiyoruz " 
and no t * * bilmiyoisiiiiuz ,r , 
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L'Auimdhaiihako^a i?e Yabubanphu* In six vok. 
By Louis de la Yallee Poussin, Seriate Beige 
d'ffrutlcs Orientals 10 x 61. VoL h pp. it + 331 ; 
vol ii, pp. ii + 217 ; vol. ili r pp, 255 ; voL iy # pp. xi + 
303 ; vol. v F pp + i + 302 ; vol. vi, pp, Ixvii + 156, 
Paris: Geut liner, 1 923-1031* 

The appearance of the sixth volume concludes Professor de 
la Yallee Poussin's monumental translation of Vasubandbuk 
treatise. The work must incontestably be held to be 
the most important publication on Buddhism of our 
generation t unless we see a competitor in the translation 
by the same hand of the YijH&ptirnalratvxiddh i ; the latter 
lacks only a similar introduction and indexes for completion, 
but is hardly perhaps of the same weight as an original 
authority. An adequate appreciation of the achievement 
could only proceed from the pen of a recognised master of the 
subject, but, as a brief mention of the first volume is so far 
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the sole notice it has received in the review columns of this 
Journal (lfi24 T p. 300), it falls to a less skilful hand to attempt 
some sort of an. estimate of what it means to students of 
Buddhism and also to students of Sanskrit literature in 
general. Before proceeding to this, T may observe that the 
final volume contains the Introduction and much needed 
indexes. If the former is not all that was promised (much 
of the material, more suitably perhaps, has been or is being 
published elsewhere), its description of the seven Abb id tut mm 
treatises oE the Sarvastivadinfl with comparisons with the 
corresponding Pali works* and of certain Vibhaxa masters 
and schools, alone would ensure it close attention. Of the 
indexes I need only say that much use of them has shown 
that their completeness and general correct ness 1 make them 
indispensable aids to the exploitation of the preceding volumes 
and that the index of proper names contains many new 
references to other literature. 

The work of translating the Kokt is attended by formidable 
difficulties, which ore not merely duo to its length or to tire 
linguistic attainments required. For Yasubundhu is a master 
of Buddhist dogma s whose subtleties and abstruse points have 
a special attraction for him, and ho is so thorough in his 
methods that few matters touched on by Hi nay an a dialectics 
are left undisclosed hy him. The translator must have an 
equal enjoyment and understanding of scholastic points and 
add to it an encyclopedic knowledge of extant Buddhist 
literature, ho as to bring out the exact doctrinal value of the 
views expressed. Further* as the Sanskrit original is not 
available to help us where the translation does not make the 
precise liearing of the arguments clear! a peculiarly nice choice 
of wording is demanded. To state these difficulties is to state 
juM those directions in which this version seems to me specially 
distinguished, Tho translations of the technical terms liave 
been selected with such skill and the Sanskrit equivalents 

1 tramp la Hto %nne wrong with the entries im^ct « mtoll 

h number which I tinnot trace. 
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are so frequently given in parentheses that it is the only 
translation known to roe of a work of this class in which the 
necessity of taming up the original for full comprehension ia 
not experienced at every moment. Not that the work, even 
as now translated* ia easy to grasp as a whole ; far from it t 
unfortunately. In fact, for those passages for which it ia 
available „ Yasomitra’s commentary h a great aid to under- 
standing, aml p though the plums have been pulled out from 
the rest, it is much to be hoped that the edition of it 
appearing in the Bibliotheca Buddhica will booh be completed. 
Still it remains that the only substantial difficulty in using 
the work is of a purely practical nature due to the habit o| 
quoting it by chapter and page number ; not only is this 
liable to be confused with quotation by chapter and JtdnJtd 
number, but, as the nine cjmptcrs are spread unequally over 
five volumes and the publisher lias failed to provide any 
lettering on the backs, the selection of the right volume from 
the shelf is a matter of luck T often leading to exasperation. 

These remarks will give some indication of the inestimable 
value of the translation to students of every form of 
Buddhism, but after all its greatest use will perhaps be found 
to lie not bo much in Vasubandbu himself as in the 
annotations, which provide full references on ever}' conceivable 
issue and give the reader an admirable starting point for 
considering the historical development of the various 
ingredients that make up Buddhist scholasticism. No one 
in future will be justified in attempting the translation of any 
work of cither Vehicle, or, indeed, in discussing any Buddhist 
doctrine, without constant consultation of it in all crucial 
questions. But if light is usually to be found, in it, it will not 
be so always: for Vasubandhu only professes to set out the 
system of the Vibidm with a detailed statement of the 
Sautnintika position where it parts company from the older 
school. Tin is there are a few omissions and in some cases we 
may have something to learn still from the Tib&5fd and the 
treatises on which it is baaed. 
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But others besides students of Buddhism must reckon 
with the materials herein contained* Lexicographically it 
shows few words of more general interest, and I mention those 
I have noticed as their omission from the index may lead to 
their being overlooked by those most concerned, Ch + ii p p. 146 P 
the Prakrit word st/hkxi for sithka ?}, as a synonym of left, 
is connected not with Marathi sihka (Sk. Hkya), but with 
Hindi mmk, the spiky culm of the grass Andropogon w 
of which brooms are made (cf + the ilsc + here with the examples 
in Fallon), CL vt, p + 1D2, an “ ear of com KP = Behan 

tiiiigam (Grierson, Briar Ptfi&int Lift § 958) in this same 
sense 1 CL vii + p* 35* jxisi cowdimg manure +i — Hindi 
in the same sense, CL ii* p. 221, Killukariil is the goddess 
of bad luck p who invariably accompanies Sri (Candrakirti on 
CatuMittfia 19, Alahanfirtlyana l p. t -L % JfUakft, v r 112-43, 
where equated with Alaksmi)* Ohatd I have dealt with else¬ 
where, and I can make nothing out of p(tmpd T a kind of animal, 
at ch. ivj p. 92* 

Naturally, ho we ver* it is to the philosophical side that most 
people will tum p and in a sense disappointment awaits us 
there. For Yasiilmndhu is not a master in philosophy as in 
scholastic dogma. Though he underlines the deficiencies of 
the older categories, which his purpose would not allow- him 
to omit, his handling of the theories he considers fundamental 
is lac from thorough* The central point of his scheme lies 
in an analysis of the individual, as is now' well known, into 
a number of ultimate elements called dharmas. The question 
naturally arises, if a dhatma is the final point to which oven 
omniscience reaches, what kind of reality docs it possess ? 
The Krd(t, so (nr as I can see, gives no hint of an answer. 
A dharmn is sometimes equated with dravya, and, properly 
speaking, a t (mvya is something that exists smlakgaywiah, 
which again is explained as jiaramStikena. But it is denied 
that this implies the reality of a dmvya in the Yaiscaikfl sense, 
and in any case this latter word is used in at least three different 
meanings in the Koia without much distinction being drawn 
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between them. It Bratus, then, that when the Sarristivadina 
say that all dh&rtm$ are real we can assign no precise content 
to their statement. anti the real answer presumably is that the 
scheme originated before Indian philosophical speculation 
was focussed on the question of absolute reality, and that., 
when that happened, their views had so solidified that they 
were incapable of modification to meet rite new situation. 
Underlying the exposition we can perhaps, without too great 
a stretch of imagination, discern a latent feeling in Yasubandhu 
that the views he seta out are not entirely satisfactory, and 
this may account for the curious fact that, except for one 
contemptuous reference, lie avoids all mention of the 
Madhyttraikflfi. If he had let himself come to grips with 
Kagarjima's trenchant criticism of the Hlnavana doctrines, 
he could hardly have avoided stating the fundamental 
postulates of his position* 

Thin reluctance to face ultimate issues is apparent in the 
discussion of pudgtdn versus wmhlm directed against the 
Yatssputriyas in the final chapter. Vasnbandhu argues from 
the Snukintika standpoint but continues to treat the saint ana 
as if that school bad introduced no substantial changes into 
the original conception. According to the SorYnstivadu the 
" series TP was a mere succession of moments, in which 
dharmas are horn and disappear, and they were careful to 
empty it of all traces of personality by denying any possession 
of attributes to it f so that they could justly compare it to 
a file of ants or a malting stream, Thb involved imagining 
the existence of d&armas such us avijUapti, prapti t and the 
saihskrialak?ana$ + Tlie difficulties inherent in the postulation 
of such forces were obvious and the Sautrantikaa swept them 
aside by denying that they w r ere dftarmns at all, holding instead 
that the series was capable of parindma and vi&em+ but thereby 
conceding that it was something which could accept 
attributes, Logically this was an advantage,, but for the 
Buddhist it involved the heresy of introducing some degree 
of personality into the conception. The danger becomes 
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apparent by YasubandhiVs occasional use of bandana in 
compounds, where ordinary Sanskrit would use Stmah i. 
To pretend, as be does, by continuing the use of the old 
similes, that there was no real change, is nothing but evasion. 
Possibly it is to be inferred that this final chapter was written 
to refute the charge that the series so conceived was not 
different in essence from the pudgala of the \ utslputriyasg 
but, in any case, Ills handling of the dispute suggests that the 
Sautrautika position could not be more than a half-way house 
to anyone who would pursue the implications of the idea 
to the end* 

Yasubandhu's real importance to students of Indian 
philosophy lies, in fact, not in bis own contribution to it, 
hut m the light he throws on the historical development of 
ideas. He sets out before us, as is done nowhere else, the entire 
range of the Lesser Vehicle's scholastics from beginning to 
end, and, though he does Mb best to make it appear a coherent 
whole and to conceal the trachea of development and changes 
of ideas, it is the business of the historian of philosophy to 
go beneath the surface anti with the help of other documents 
to work out the process of evolution. Through the confused 
mass of material alone left, to ms ifc seems possible to discern 
that in the centuries when Indian philosophy was in the 
making, before each system took final form in works of 
universally recognized authority, particidar ideas ruled 
generally in particular epochs, and each school of thought 
adapted these ideas to its own purposes in its own way. The 
Kma should be of inestimable value to us in reconstructing 
the course of events. The kind of question T have in mind as 
asking for searching study of its evidence may be illustrated 
by two instances ; doe* the survival in Ynsubnndhu of the 
category &ruta m and vijiloia, which was a living 

conception only m the time of the oldest Upankads, prove 
that the earliest Buddhism preceded the formulation of the 
Samkhya system ? Qr + again, were the Buddhists or the 
Y&uerikas the original inventors of the atomic theory ? 
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In other words, is that theory mere essential to the kfajtikmxiihi 
tlian to Kmnada's analysis of the universe 3 Such questions 
are easier to put than to answer and a review is no pkce for 
(heir discussion. Enough if I have succeeded in indicating 
a few of the roads which Professor He la Vallce Poussin's 
translation has opened out to Buddhist and Sanskrit scholars 
alike, and their gratitude to him can be best expressed by 
making full use of the opjsortunities so provided. 

Aba E. H* Johnston. 


Journal of Francis Buchanan, kept during the Survey 
of the District of Bhagalpur in 1810-11, Edited with 
Notes and Introduction by C. E* A. W* Oldham, 
10 X 6| t pp. xxxi + 259 + s, maps 2. Patna : Bihar 
and Orissa Government Press, 1930. Rs. 2,8. 

Thanks to the efforts of the late 3Ir; V. W. H. Jackson and 
of Mr. Oldham, the value of Buchanan's survey of Bihar on© 
hundred and twenty years ago is becoming better recognized, 
and the day may come when his reports will be published 
in their entirety. This volume contains the diary of a six 
months* tour in the then district of Bhagalpur, comprising 
the greater part of the present districts of Bhagalpur, the 
Saotal Pargnnas and Monghyr. The present reviewer at 
one time held charge of part of this area and thought that 
he knew it fairly well; Buchanan has convinced him of hia 
error* In addition to his scientific! attainments, bis capacity 
as a touring officer was remarkable and he covered this 
enormous area with a thoroughness that is almost incredible 
In view of the bttle known of it at that time. For the most 
part the journal excludes details on matters of wider interest, 
which were dealt with in the still unpublished reports, but 
attention may be drawn to his account of the Mughal palace 
at Rajmahrd and the editor's appendix on it, and to the 
description of the hot springs in the Kharagpur lulls. In a 
work that is so largely of topographical interest it is dis- 
JBA3, JPLT 1GS4. 40 
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appointing that no light should be thrown on Hiuan Tsangs 
journey in this part. The Chinee pilgrim crossed the 
Kiul river at JTongarh (Watters' Lavnnaoila), whore a 
reminiscence of the 3tike, which he described but which is 
no longer in existence, is preserved in Gunsagar, the name of 
the village on the rising ground above the stupa. Ho then 
seems to have gone up a valley of the Kharagpur hills which 
runs east and went and which still contains old remain^ and 
to have come out on to the plain, probably near Basatmi. 
But I gather that Buchanan did not go up tins valley or 
know of the old sites; it would have been a useful piece of 
evidence if such a route bad still been in use in hm day. 

The editing of the volume, it need hardly be said, is 
admirable and the solution of topographical difficulties 
impeccable. The only point to which such local knowledge 
as I possess could lead me to take exception is the statement 
in note 7S3 about the lake shown by Rennell on the low land 
between the Ganges and the Kharagpur Mils. A large area 
goes under water here in the rains every year* not some¬ 
times as stated, but, as in But ban an time* winter crops are 
grown on it. This triviality is mentioned to show how 
reliable this edition is in matter of detail. 

620 E* H. Jokn&ton. 


A BunniiiST Bimlk ; The Favourite Scriptures of the Zen 
Sect. Edited, interpreted, and published by Dwight 
GoDDAau. X 5J P pp. 316. Thetford, Vermont, 1932, 
The Buddhist sect of the Far East, which is beat known 
to ii--. by its Japanese name of Zcn h based and bases its 
doctrinal teachings, ?l* is well known, on the most interesting* 
but also the most difficult, of all Muh&yana Sutras, tike Ixiithu- 
miam. The late Dr r Nanjio h s excel lent edition of it and 
two remarkable recent works by Professor Suzuki have 
done much to make Its ideas comprehensible ; but the 
SsnaliT .it text is still corrupt in many places aud, though a 
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more thorough exploitation of the Tibetan version would 
apparently lead to the correct restoration of a number of 
them, others arc likely to remain unsolved* In these circum¬ 
stances it was a bold undertaking for Mr* Goddard to attempt 
the popularization of its ideas. About half this book consists 
of passages from the G0tra, rearranged to make the argu¬ 
ments intelligible* The remainder is made up of the 
Vujmcekcdika and the PrajMpammitdhr^layasvfm, handled 
on similar lines h and of a version of a siitra spoken by the 
sixth Chinese patriarch of the sect, which is based on an 
authoritative translation by a Chinese scholar. The last 
I am not in n position to discuss. For the Sanskrit texts 
the author is fairly successful in making the general drift 
of the teaching clear, though readers without knowledge of 
Sanskrit and of Buddhist dogma may well sigh for an adequate 
glossary. But the specifically Indian flavour of the originals 
evaporates in his versions, and in the fjiiitkfinitnm in 
particular, which is full of terms used in a precise dogmatic 
sense, more exact translation would dispel much of the 
vagueness which is the impression left on the mind by many 
passages. One or two instances from the early pages will 
make my point dear ; p, id, if ethereal flower M conveys 
In English almost [lie opposite of what Is meant by khapuxpa, 
and similarly "this thing and that thing rt is inadequate us 
a rendering of dhammlharmam* p. 4S, atidiAqsro, ‘"un¬ 
attended by any striving ' s ; the word is used only of mental K 
not of physical, action, which should be brought out in trans¬ 
lating, p. 49, " finding delight in a world of multitudinous 
farms’ 1 may not be wrong as a puruphnisc of mdtmrupa- 
vifugabhilfifitii but it misses the technical meaning of tujm 
and p/s wga and impairs the sequence of the argument by its 
imperfect equivalent fotabhUuMn, In most cases Mr. Goddard 
hi not the original inventor of the translation adopted * 
but a version, intended to be read by scholars with 
the Sanskrit text, will pass, where the same version, 
meant for popular use by itself, is ineffective. In general 
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he may be deemed to have achieved as much success us 
could reasonably be expected* 

E* H. Johnston. 


Danpaviveka of Yaedhahaha. Critically edited with 
an Introduction anti Index hy MM. K am ala Kr^sa 
SmbtitTrtita, Gaekwad's Oriental Series, volJii. 9| x 6 t 
pp. xxxiv + 3B0. Baroda ; Oriental Institute, 1931. 
Bs» 83, 

This ia a work on criminal law written by a scholar of 
Mithila in the sixteenth century, when the decline of that 
school had begun, and conaiate entirely of extracts from 
earlier treatises, from Bandhayana and Apastamba onwards ; 
among standard works Mami and Tajnavalkya are most 
frequently cited h and among commentaries the Yhadaralua- 
hxra of (.■a odes vara Thakkura. Vardhamana make* no 
attempt to act out any original views on the theory or 
practice of criminal jurisprudence and contents himself 
with explaining difficult words in the passages quoted and 
with noting alternative readings The book may be of 
use in this respect to students of earlier works, but in itself 
has little importance otherwise. The editing Ls good and 
the indexes include full lists of all quotations, though no 
help is given towards tracing their places of occurrence in 
the original sources. 

E r H, Johnston, 


Hebrew Union College Annual, Vol. VIII IX. Board of 
Editors : D. Fhujfson, J. Z. LArTKRBAuir k J. Morgen- 
STERN, S. H. Blank. 9 x 0, pp, viii YJG, pis, L 
Cincinnati: Hebrew Union College, 1931-2. 

Tliis double volume of the Annual caters for students in 
almost every branch of Hebrew learning, and Ls dedicated to 
Dr, D r Bhilipon, chairman of the Board of Editors, on the 
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occasion of Kits seventieth birthday. Congratulations to the 
wmrable scholar whose reputation as an author, teacher, 
and man of public affairs is widespread ! 

Xo less than fourteen articled are contained in this issue p 
five in German, erne in Hebrew, the remainder in English ; and 
of these the first and last between them fill 290 out of 740 pages, 
excluding addenda of six closely printed pages to the first. 

Dr, Morgenfitern continues [see JRAJS*, Ju1y+ 1932 t 
pp. M3 ff,) his laborious studies oil the Book of the Covenant, 
dealing with the two groups of law's in Exodus xxi, 12—17 P 
xxii, 17-19+ which he designates m s U a pH+ The major part 
of his study concerns the origin of the pn+ wdueh a detailed 
analysis shows to he a distinctively priestIv law form of 
post-exilic date fictitiously ascribed to Moses, The second 
group of these laws are designated by the essay let as pseudo- 
huqqtm. since they differ somewhat In structure from the true 
hoq and are tacked on to the very end of the entire body of 
mifatim, to which they form a kind of appendix. That they 
have their counterpart in Leviticus xx is of significance, for 
we are able by a comparison to see that they arc concise 
statements of the laws there which arc probably their ante- 
cedants, and have no direct origin in oracular revelation like 
the true huqqim. A full summary of this and the previous 
articles is contained on pp, 14U-150* anti a treatment of the 
two remaining sections of the Book of the Covenant b promised 
for a later volume of the A n nmt . No such lengthy and learned 
commentary on this portion of Holy Writ exists, and for long 
it will continue to be u mine of suggestion to scholars. 

The article on the Palestinian Chronological Data, 750- 
700 b + U-| by Air, W. J. Chapman, of New Boston* is a con- 
tin nation of the study published in the second volume of 
the Annual (1925]. The subject bristles with difficulties* 
and further research may modify the conclusions arrived at. 
Meanwhile, students will bo grateful for the chronologisial 
table with the Assyrian data and Biblical references given 
on pp, 156 ff. 
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Students of textual criticism will welcome Sir. Komiiikn's 
careful study of the LXX and Targum to the Book of Proverbs, 
and Mr. Sheldon Blank's description of a Hebrew Bible MS. 
in the library of the Hebrew Union College to which attention 
had already been drawn at the Leyden Congress of Orientalists 
in 1931. The MS. resembles the British Museum MS. Add. 
21161, but contains interesting features of its own, which are 
described in the article. Its chief surprise is that it introduces 
us to a new Masaorcth* authority, Abrufi, whose name occurs 
thirty-four times. On Proverbs xxv, 16, we read (to 

T3n t ?ii n®Q *71 JPT7T 'IX p where mi ly denote 

B. Moses of Rut, and JfHn is doubtless Jehudah h. David 
Hayyuj (f c. a.i>. 1000) * the combination of these authorities 
may indicate that they were con temporaries. In fifteen 
cases we are told that Abmfi's reading differs from that of 
other authorities, but it is impossible to draw from these 
tbe principles followed. The MS, j& of such interest that it is 
to be hoped a facsimile may lie published. 

The purpose and function of the Sbofar have baffled many 
inquirers, for they am nowhere dearly stated in either Hi Mien] 
or Tnlrmulicul treatises, Mr. Fmeumger nets out in his essav 
on L "The Sbofar to examine its uses with a view to their 
bearing on the theories that have been advanced, and comes 
to the conclusion that “ from its earliest times the Shofaf 
has been intimately connected with the life of the people. 
The outstanding associations connected with it have been those 
of fear. Thus it was efficacious in driving away evil spirits 
anti forces r J This is particularly marked in the Roah Hashana 
ritual [ in. this and other uses of the Sbofar we have instances 
of popular over priestly forces. A consideration of this struggle 
between the advanced ideas of the rabbis and the primitive 
ideas of the people is reserved for a future paper. Dr. Cmnbach 
in In.A essay on "The Psycho-analytic Study of Judaism 
(pp. 6ES-740) treats of the Sbofar from the standpoint of the 
psycho-analyst, and bis treatment ia of peculiar interest since 

* CronW’h'i Esa*y, p, 6S5. 
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he has had no special training in psycho-analysis and so writes 
as a layman in the evaluations expressed, though he has 
submitted his work lor criticism to a number of experts, 

Mr. Hans Lichtenstein, of Td-Abib* has re-edited the 
Jlegillath Taanlth, giving the Aramaic and Hebrew with an 
elaborate apparatus criliais and commentary on each section. 
In his Introduction he deals with its history, language, and 
historic worth, together with some account of the MSS. and 
printed editions, The last edition, published at Jerusalem 
in 1908, though lacking in critical matter, contains rich 
material by way of exegesis and is well worth study in 
conjunction with the present essay. The only English trans¬ 
lation of the whole Megiilah (London, 1022-3} should be added 
to the copious literature on pp T 309-316+ Since ZcitliiTs 
study, Mtyilluth Taanlth as a Source for Jewish ChronoU^/ 
and History in the Hellenistic and Soman Period* (Philadelphia, 
1922}, the tractate 1ms been studied from various points 
of view; 1 and the results obtained have generally been 
incorporated in Lichtenstein's commentary. 

The articles on Homiletics in recent issues of the Annual 
have proved of great interest to the general reader, and in the 
volume now under notice there is an appreciation by 
Professor Israel Belton of the sermons of Ephraim Luntdiitz, 
chief rabbi ol Prague, who died in Ifil9 r nnd who is known to 
Biblical scholars from his commentary on the Pentateuch 
entitled m p^ published in 1602, which attained great 
popularity. 1 He was the Frank Buchmsnof Judaism, rebuking 
both rabbis and laity for their spiritual laxity, and hk half- 
dozen volumes of sermons show that, although be had imbibed 
but little culture outside Jewish sources, he was a moral 
reformer of fearless courage—“ the sole aim in all my literary 
endeavours, whether in the written or spoken word, has 
always been to expose the godless men.” The preacher will 

1 Far tin- use made oF it, mx Talmudic Judqwn ChruHtinily m 

Lunrfwt. I95S, by the Ftew Canon Lakyn WUliaras. 

■ kfprimed in tbv Wtfuw edition of rtAro mxiptl 
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find gome good advice in these sermons—to be no juggler with 
texts, to avoid novel interpretations, to speak to the people 
and not at thcm k to maintain a high spiritual character since 
his hearers will not trust him if there is no conviction behind 
his messages. On the methods of Jewish education in his day 
he sheds a dismal light and suggests improvements which* if 
they did not affect closely his own generation h were fruitful in 
after years. The technique n[ his preaching is analysed, and the 
independent originality of his art is well drawn out 1 i 3 F 
Professor Bettan, whose warm appreciation of Luntshitz 
seems not to be misplaced. 

The Jews of Tangier have an interesting history which 
Mr. Toledano, of Cairo, outlines in an article written in flow ing 
and easy Hebrew n'JMtB Vicissitudes under 

changing rulers have been a marked feature of a com¬ 
munity which in recent years has suffered diminution, 
owing to emigration to Europe and America. 

Articles of n highly technical character which will appeal 
to specialists in various branches of Hebrew' lore are those 
by Edmund Stein Die Homiletisehe Pcromtio im 
MliLrnsch ")* V- Aptowitaer (“ Untersuchungcc aur Gao- 
naischen Litcratur TF }, and a Responsum on the question of 
women's participation in the religious service of the 
synagogue, written in 1693 by Lector Hob 1 Friedmann* which 
has some historic value. A Bibliography (pp + 525-603) of 
the Russian- Jo wish historical periodical Evreiskaia Staring 
has been compiled with meticulous care by A. G. Duker, of 
Kew York, whose introduction and notes add value to his 
labours. The paycho-ana lytic study by Dr. Cron bach* 
mentioned above, will appeal to medical men; whilst 
musicians will find Interest in the history and melodics of 
the Kol Kidre as analysed by Dr. A + Z. Idebohn, 

™ A W T Greenup. 
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Asiatic Mythology. By X Racket and others, TVith an 
introduction by P. L. Cbtitiioutt. 12J x 10, pp. 460, 
ilia, 354, pta. (in colour) Id. London : George Harrap, 
1932. G3*. 

This is a work intended to bring to tie popular attention 
the mythologies of Asia. It is produced by several writers, 
each authoritative in hk own field. In it is given u a detailed 
description and explanation of the mythologies of all the 
great nations of Asia ?r . The writers of the various articles 
are : Messieurs Cldment Huart for Persia ; J. Harlan for the 
Kaftrs t Lam&ism, and Centra! Asia ; Eaymonde Linossior 
for Buddhism in India ; H. do Wilman-G nibowska for 
BrahmanSc Mythology ; 0. H. March a l for Indo-CItinn and 
Java ; Henri MoSperd for Modem China ; and Serge Ehs^er 
for Japan. The book b well and abundantly illustrated with 
fifteen plates in colour and 354 other illusfrations. An intro¬ 
duction that does not suffer from lack ol enthusiasm is 
contributed by M. Paul-Loufe Couchoud f In which he expresses 
the opinion: As for Japanese Buddhism, it is, I verily 
believe, the most exquisite blossom of religion upon this 
earth/' an opinion scarcely strengthened by M. Elisor's 
contribution. The introduction might have been more valuable 
if it bad dealt with the various articles on the lines of 
comparative mythology.. 

If collaboration was necessary " for the compilation of 
this work* equally would it be necessary for its complete 
review. I can only say that, taking the work of Messieurs 
Maapero, Hack in 3 and Elis^er as indicative of the rest, it is 
a book of outstanding value for the general reader. The major 
part is devoted to Buddhist mythology and its influence on 
the native mythologies of India, Tibet and Central Asia, 
Indo-China and Java* China, and Japan. The article by 
M. Henri Maspero especially deals with this influence on the 
national cult or cults of China. He will not allow that the 
Chinese have three religions + \ He says “the Chinese are 
no more capable than ourselves of believing in three distinct 
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religions at once—of lielieving, for example p as Buddhists 
that there is no supreme God governing the universe , . F 
ant) again os Confudanisia that the supreme power that 
rates the world La the impersonal Heaven 1 impersonal though 
endowed with consciousness T \ Nevertheless, that the Chinese 
found no difficulty in 11 three religions " is evident from their 
imperial relations and adoption o! all three. This, however* 
ia a minor point, “ the Taoist religion having undertaken 
the care of the ancient animistic notions of the common 
people. Confucianism its governmental cult, and Buddhism 
especially its relation with the future fate of the individual/* 
But 11 Maseru baa wisely shown that there is such a 
dominating feature as a popular religion, n gradual syncretism 
or even creation of |iopu]ar religion according to the needs 
of the Individual or community, and that this religion, a 
complex chiefly of Taoist and Buddhist ideas, is the rc'-jil 
religion of China. Ills description, especially of Taoist 
influences, is very useful. 

^ W, SooTHiLL, 


Catalogue General cr Mr see Arabe du Caire, Led 
filtT4 L s do gargoulettes da lEgrpte Mtaalman^ Par 
11 Pierre Outer. 14 x 10, pp. dii 4- 124, pis. 79. 
Cabo, 1932. 

The gargouletfces are vafiea or bottles of porous unglazed 
earthenware used for cooling water, and their filters or 
strainers, consisting of a disc of perforated clay set in the 
neck or between the neck and body in order to protect the 
contents from Impurities, constitute their principal and often 
their only decoration. The filter, which would have been 
visible to the drinker when the bottle was used, is cut and 
pierced in such a way ns to produce ornamental design*, 
sometimes elaborate. The Museum possesses some hundreds 
of artistic filters of this kind and the Catalogue describes 
and depicts about two hundred of the best of them* 
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Simple as is the mode of decoration of the humble material, 
it is extremely effective ; many of the designs are delightful 
anti the execution is generally most skilful. Geometrical 
motives are the most usual, sometimes inscriptions or heraldic 
emblems form the principal features, or animal or even human 
figures, generally eruddy drawn. The patterns sometimes 
resemble filagree or cut metal work or even lace. It does not 
appear that the same design hm ever been found repeated 
exactly. In the examples shown, at any rate where there 
is some repetition, it is always accompanied by considerable 
variations of detail, m if the craftsmen folio wing the same 
general idea bad worked it out according to their fancy. 
Part of the charm of the filters consists indeed in their 
apparent freedom and spontaneity. It can hardly be doubted 
that they were made in Egypt and represent Egyptian 
popular art. 

In his preface Professor Wiet pays a well-deserved tribute 
to M. Olmer for his work of arrangement. The filters have 
been grouped according to their motives, showing the family 
likenesses that exist and at the same time the great individual 
diversity- ith the aid of some pieces brought to light by 
Husain Effendi Eashid, M, Olmer has been able to establish 
the date of some of the filters, and though lie abstains wisely 
from attempting a general determination of the dates of all 
the series* he is nblc to show in a convincing way that it 
covers the Islamic period from at least as early as the TuJumid 
time (third/.ninth century) down to the reigu of the Mam Inks 
(ending in the tenth /sixteenth century), 

A\j?. as’ B, Guest. 

Le Durr ions mre Alba sms he 1635. Ed, by Mario Roques, 
Bibliothtque de I’Ecole Rationale des Ungues Orion tales 
Yivantc*. Tome xi, 8 X 5i, pp, 6Q + 1G + 224, Paris : 
Paul Geathner, 1932. 

There arc two nations in Europe who are the despair of 
the philologists. Their relat ion to their fellows is a complicated 
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one* and their language cannot bo classed among those 
hitherto sufficiently well known * The Basques in the strong¬ 
holds of the Pyrenees, and the Albanians (or Shkipeturs, as they 
call themselves) of the Balkans. The hitter were practically 
unknown until about the middle of the last century, when 
von Hahn's Afbcmmsdte Studien first drew the attention of 
the learned world to their culture. Since then a large number 
of scholars have endeavoured to solve the linguistic problem. 
It is unnecessary to state that they have no literature. 
Indeed, until to-day no proper alphabet has been evolved 
which would reproduce satisfactorily such sounds as are 
peculiar to the Albanian tongue, but which also occur in 
Bulgarian and Roumanian. 

They are divided roughly info two sections : the Catholic 
Gcgs in the north, and the Greek orthodox in the south, but 
of these a large proportion is Mohammedan. The student's 
task has been to discover older documents. Very little has 
come to light which could help to trace the language back 
to some more archaic stage* The Roman occupation of the 
Balkans has left a deep impression on the Albanians also, 
but the Latin words have been so completely assimilated that 
the ingenuity of modem .scholium was required before their 
origin could be discovered- The search for older documents 
has begun comparatively recently, and Professor Roques is 
the tot to have collected all the available information relating 
to such literary monuments, A minute description of these is 
contained in his interesting Rcchcrch^s. Seventeen numbers, 
written more or less in the Gcg dialect, have been fully 
recovered, and this success is due, almost exclusively, to the 
activity ol the Catholic clergy and missionaries. The documenta 
date from the end of the fifteenth century and extend to the 
eighteenth. Most of them were printed in Rome and am 
the work of two or three men like Buzuk, Sadi, and 
Peter Bogdan, 

Among them is a dictionary, Latin and Albanian, which 
composes the second volume. Professor Roques had the 
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excellent idea of reproducing the text in facsimile. Now 
Albanian has peculiar sound*, which some of the older writers 
have endeavoured to represent by peculiar and iinstandarrii^cd 
forms, it would have been a sheer impossibility to reprint this 
book exactly, unless it had been done photostatically, thus 
affording a clear picture of the original h In the introduction 
he gives a fuller description of this work, undertaken by the 
Bishop, Franeificmn Blanehmn. (The name is the equivalent, in 
Italian, of the Albanian berdzti, meaning “ white *\ and he 
came of a family which has given many priests and bishops 
to the Albanians.) While in Rome, during 1035, he published 
his Dit&i&mrium. Though often reprinted, it is not a real 
dictionary, being rather a collection of words, or of groups 
of words, together with some proverbs and sayings. Alpha¬ 
betical order is not strictly observed* and occasionally a Latin 
word Is translated into Italian ns well as into Turkish, since 
the Dictionary wan intended for the use of Albanian priests. 
Described as very ignorant, they were nevertheless expected 
to read the liturgical oflkes in Latin. 

In the course of his long introduction, Professor Roques 
promises to work up the whole material into a second volume, 
and further, to evolve a proper dictionary, systematically 
arranged and fully annotated. Ills is a most valuable 
contribution to our know ledge of a language which has been 
identified successively with that of the ancient inhabitants 
of the Balkans, as well as Thracians and others. Now that 
a dear light has been cast upon these linguistic curiosities, 
some attempt might Ih j mode, perhaps* to connect them more 
closely with one or more of the languages, w hich have recently 
been discovered in Asia Minor* Possibly the problem of inter¬ 
relationship, before the Greek invasion, between the nations 
of the Near Last may be elucidated afresh. A search, too, 
□right now Iw; made among the archives of the Orthodox 
Churches for simitar ancient document* exhibiting the Tack 
dialect, written in Greek characters, under the influence of 
the Orthodox Church* 
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All student* of the Albanian language and of related subjects 
will appreciate Professor Roques' invaluable work, 
rec M* Caster, 


H ARYARD- Y EXCITING INSTITUTE : SINOLOGICAL INDEX 

Series, Xos. 2-1, 6-10. 10| x 7|. Supplement Kos. J ^ 
19 x K4£. Peiping : Yenchjng University, 1931-2. 

No. I of this series, an index to the ^ Shm ySM ¥ 
Las already been out of print for n year or more, and No. 5* 
containing the works of j® Ts'ui Shu with an index, 
has not yet appeared. The whole series is issued under the 
direction of an editorial board comprising Professor £jt 
Hung Yeh (William Hung) and four associates. In lib 
pamphlet, “ Indexing Chinese Books/' Professor Hung gives 
some account of his method, which he calls j{fl hwi-hsirJi 
(Pekingese, cM-ckuk) r and which is based on 3* ^ ^ 
Wang Yiis-wu's well-known Four-Comer System 15 . It 
can be mastered, so we are assured, 11 in a lew minutes ?p ; 
but this* 1 am afraid, b a sanguine estimate* The tables 
enclosed in each volume are by no means easy to understand, 
and no explanation is added in English. The hooks are 
intended primarily for Chinese who are not accustomed to 
romaniration : but the convenience of foreigners is consulted 
by the inclusion of an auxiliary index arranged alphabetically 
under the romanized forms of the initial characters, and there 
is abo one arranged according to the number of strokes. 

The volumes under review are of very unequal value. 
Ko, 2 is a concordance to the [=3 |K£ P# hu t im$, a Han 
compilation of 44 essays on points of Coufncian doctrine T 
which has never been translated into English, 

^ ® Hi few € hih i r a critical study of 

antiquities, is a work of minor importance* and it is rather 
a pity that time should have been spent on it when tin 1 re are 
so many works better worth indexing. 

The same objection applies, though with less force* to No. 4, 
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IE ft 13 Sffc -45 SI ^ Mi t*™& bring min# hi, a manual 
of eminent person* of different dynasties bearing the smm e 
name which was compiled in I fill in order to prevent mistakes 
of identification. There ia no copy of it in the British Museum 
library. 

Ko* 6 k the ^ |5 / U T was well worth doing, though it is 
more accessible to Western readers than many other works 
owing to the translations by de Harlez, Couvraur, and Steele, 
Included is a separate index to the book-titles quoted in the 
commentaries of $£ ^ Cheng Hauan and fjf Q ^ Chia 
Kung-yen. 

For the librarian, at any rate, No. 7 Is by far the most 
valuable index published in this series. The R 4i jk Vf 
m i Ssft k *h ch'iian shu (sung mu, which is a catalogue 
miamuii of the great collection of books formed by the 
Emperor Ch'ien Lung, suffers like other Chinese works of 
reference from a cumbrous system of arrangement. Now 
at last the student has at Ids disposal two complete indexes 
which make it an easy matter to find any author or book 
required within a minute or two. One may feel a little regret, 
howewr, that a further index of the anchors’ /j«o (pseudonym, 
literary name or sobriquet) was not compiled at the same time* 

No* 8 \s an index to the authors mentioned in 
Yrn KWh lin'd 

Vh iltsn shattg hi tan tai eh 1 in han son km Uu ch‘eto win, 
that is to say, pre-Tang literature, a work in 711 sections, 
com [died in the first half of last century * which I have 
not seen* 

No* 9 is an index to 33 collections of ChTng dynasty 
biographies ; a list of their titles, authors, and the editions 
referred to appears at the beginning of the volume. For the 

A. 

sake of completeness, the g fS ^rh ch*in rhuan 
(biographies of officials who served under both the Ming and 
tVIng dynasties) anti jgi g[ Ni ditn chum (rebellious 
officials) might have been included. The volume contains 
over 46 ? 0(H) entlies, and almost any person of distinction during 
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the Chring dynasty should be found here ; but those who 
have not mastered the frum-hsith system will have a wearisome 
job wailing through nineteen or tw enty pages of throe columns 
each in search of a particular ^ Li ur Eg Chang. 

No* 10 is the most ambitious of all the indexes published 
so far T It is in four volumes, and contains all the authors 
and titles mentioned In twenty historical bibliographies : 
these include a 13 the bibliographical sections in the dynastic 
histories, besides a number of non-official work*. Under each 
author will be found the titles of his works, with full references. 
Here, again, familiarity with the fotei-hsieh system will save 
a good deal of time, for some of the commoner surnames 
occupy twenty pages and more. 

1 Supplement No. 1 (4& X 33 in*} is a volume of 24 chrono¬ 
logical charts showing the Chinese dynasties* with names of 
sovereigns, etc,, followed by a complete index. 

Supplement No. 2 is a very short work entitled IS $1 
t& M shift jan i r critical notes on certain points in the 
earlier dynastic histories by Hang Shih-chim. 

This has been recited and indexed. 

Supplement No* 3 r a bibliography of works published by 
Imperial command during the Ming dynasty* entitled PJ] fl; 
Wl IS l!F # Ming lai <-h'ih ebuan shi ¥ao M Las been edited 
with rin index in the usual way from the manuscript of 
$ W Li Cliin-hua. who was able to draw on the un¬ 
published U Shift fu or official records of the dynasty* 

This series is confessedly an experiment, only made possible 
by a generous grant from the Trustees of the Harvard- 
Yeuching Insrtit'utc, If it proves a financial success, we may 
hope that some publishing house will continue the good work 
Thunks to Sir Evcrard Fraser and Sir James Stewart Lockhart, 
we already have an excellent concordance to the Tso Ckuau ; 
but the appetite grows by >vhat it feeds on, and students 
will not be content until they are provided with a similar 
key to the hidden treasures of the standard histories. 

7i6 Lionel Giles, 
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The Muslim Creed ; Its Genesis and Historical Devdnp- 
meat* By A, J, WENflDp. 8} x 51, pp. x -f 304. 
Cambridge : University Press. 1932. 1 m. 

Professor Weramck calls bis book a study of the historical 
development of Muslim dogmatics, consisting for the most 
part of translations of, and commentaries upon, the creed 
in its various forms. It is, however, more than that, for m 
its five introductory chapters there is a systematic nnd 
fairly comprehensive statement of the main teachings of 
Islam together with such account as is indispensable in this 
connection of the Murjls, KMrijTs, Mu'tasrilia, and other 
adherents of the various forms of these teachings; the 
whole forming a valuable contribution, for which Professor 
WcnsindPs reputation is a guarantee, to our knowledge, of 
this complicated subject. 

The author begins at the beginning, with the Qur'an, 
and shows that although belief in Allah and the Apostle 
wore demanded in it, no demand was made for a declaration 
by the Muslim of that belief* In fact no formal creed is to 
be found m the Qur’an, which was not a systematic treatise 
on the theology of Islam nor on any other aspect of it , since 
Muhunimnd was neither a theologian nor even a legist. 
Professor Wens j nek finds the earliest formula of the sfaxMda 
in the dating from a time when religious shibboleths 

had begun to assume political importance, and lie differentiates 
the short formula of the shahiula* intended for the identifi¬ 
cation of the believer in a non-believing world, from the 
creed, which is longer and was intended for the use of believers 
who regarded themselves as orthodox against other tad lev its 
whom they regarded as schismatics. 

Controversial matters are not dealt with in the work, 
but the author is on controversial ground in discussing the 
long-debated question whether Muhammad claimed that 
Islam was to be a universal faith. Professor Wcnainclc 
holds that the weight of the evidence is in favour of a negative 
answer to the question, and it is a point of view that appears 

J7U5- jvuv H>34. 41 
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to be prowing more acceptable, but there is still considerable 
argument p which must be explained away, on the other aide. 

Another matter into which further research would be 
desirable is that of Free Will and Tradition. According to 
the author (p P 5J) T "Tradition has not preserved a single 
liuditk in which liberum arbtfrium is advocated.” That is 
undoubtedly true, and it would be equally true to say of 
the Koran that it does not advocate the exercise of Free W3L 
There are, however, Jtadiihs ^-the famous one which declares 
that all children are born in the fttra but that their parents 
turn them from the true path to Judaism, Christianity, or 
Zoroastrianism, is a case in point—which envisage the 
possibility of the exercise of Free Will, and it would be 
interesting to know at what date they first appeared. The 
point would decide when, and possibly bow, determinism 
came to be associated with orthodoxy in Islam. 

The main part, of the translations in the book arc of the 
treatises contained in a volume published at Hydarahad 
in 1321. They are the Fiqh al-Akheir of Maturid], the 
attributed to Abu Hanlfa, and four other works of varying 
importance. From collations with manuscript sources 
Professor Wens]nek is able to provide a number of variants 
on the printed texts and so make comprehension easier. 

■Some misprints require correction* Three noticed are 
muan for smart (p, 104 p n, 2) T iaighylr for taghyrr (p. 107), 
and §Lrut for Sira{. (pp. 232 !.). 

R. Levy. 


Fragments of the Commentaries of Skaxhdaswamxn and 
MaiifAwara on - 4 The Kirukta By Lakshhama 
Sarup. ID x 7, pp. xvi 4- 140, Lahore : Univoraity 
of the Punjab, 1928 * 

The book under review purports to lie, according to the 
name given by the editor, the commentary of Skanda and 
Mnh^wam on The Nirukta, and contains an explanation 
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of chapter i only of The NimMa. The portion so far published 
contains six. ant of the seven 'padas of the introduction to 
The Nirtikta t dealing with the principles of grammar and 
exegesis. 

The Commentaries on The Sirukin by Devnmjayajvan 
and Durgnsimhu have already been published. In the com¬ 
mentary of the former there is a reference to the commentary 
of Skandnswamin, and Dr. Sarup refers in his introduc¬ 
tion to The Nighantu and The Nirukta to the commentary 
of Skaudaswimin, The latter, which has not ns yet seen the 
light of day r is said to be in the possession of one of Dr. Sartip's 
friends. There is, further, the commentary of Ugrn ; also 
the commentary of Barbamawdnun, referred to in the com¬ 
mentary under review. Neither of these is extant. We 
arc indeed grateful to the present editor for having brought 
to light the present commentary. 

Of the previous commentaries on The Nirulta, that by 
I>urgn is the most important, being the latest in point of 
time, and the most elaborate. It represents the fdkst develop¬ 
ment of the traditional interpretation of the text. Though 
not so extensive, the present commentary is lucid and .service¬ 
able ^snraajr p. i, 

line o). The commentator is careful to insert illustrative 
quotations from the Vedas wherever Durgu is content with 
extra-vedie examples. This is m it should be, since The 
Nirukta in a Yeda»ga f intended to elucidate the meaning of 
the Mantras. The work of a scholar, the commentary shows 
originality in the explanation of passages not commented 
on at all by Durga, and provides variorum notes, incorporating 
the researches of others. At some points it criticizes tho 
explanations given by Dtuga p. IX 

line 19j. 

The commentary breathes freshness of thought, and 
displays considerable ingenuity in the way in which the text 
is interpreted so as to satisfy all schools ol thought. Gcnerrd 
aphorisms = are adroitly quoted as a means of 
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driving home the explanations offered. The commentator 
would appear to be a strict grammarian and a follower of 
PiUiini’s school, to judge from the frequency with winch lie 
quotes the rules of Pacini and passages from the Mnhahhnshva. 

Dr. Lakshmana Samp has lieen at some pains to suggest 
readings in footnotes wherever the MS. reading gives no 
intelligible meaning. Some errors in printing have crept into 
the present edition, e.g. 

(1) p, 5. line 6: 'W** ^Tf^f . 

(2) p, 37, line 5 - mft mf? 

(3) p. 58, line 9: iwft 

(4) p. 94, line 11 : ^T^isfw UT^T,> ; etc. 

There are errors in punctuiitkiii, e.g. 

(1) j>. 0, line 1: 1 The question 

mark should be after Tpngflfa . 

(2) p. 58, tine 5: ii 

Kn space should be allowed between yq ami r^in^T. 
aa both of them form a single compound word ; 

(3) p. 102. line 7 : 1 rfTtdW i.- Here the question 

mark has no significance at all ; etc. 

Small type has been used for large typo in certain places :— 

). Pbjp ft, line 10 rr^TsJcITvftfrr. 

-■ PigoS, Lino n ^?nTT q^lTrTTfsi. 

a. iv a, bn.' ^TT^rm<T^mNirr?rr^. 

■i. IV> is. liens .t . . . ^‘T^^rrqwi. 

n. Pnpe sr,, line 1 ’HT^TTTf%^iTTT:. 

<>. Page an, line 3 TTTF ft*f, 

J. PoK 11 3", line 6 fllf 

a. I’lgt 112, line II 4 ‘ f% anfY *' ; etc. 

The above should be in large type. 
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Large type has been used for small type 

(1) Page 13 ? line 16 : 

f2) Page 33, line 1 : l etc. 

Tie above should be in small type* 

Wrong sandhi occurs in certain places. This could easily 
have beep corrected. 

(!) p. 57, line G : Ttf [% ^T). 

(2) p. 57, line 6 : § (ft i 

(3) p> 64, line 2: ^ ^jfmrn ^T^rnr ij3^7 ; *tc* 

In the above instances, the words 3Tt1%% etc. r are in 
the dual number and end in tj, and they are subject to 

TOfiwi* II 

Dr. Samp gives the authorship of the present work to both 
Sbandaswanvin and Mahclwara on the title-page, but in the 
introduction he rejects the hypothesis of these two 
commentators being identical p ami ascribes the authorship 
to llabeswara alone. This shows that he is undecided as to 
the authorship. The genera] trend of the colophons in A. B t 
and C lends weight to the supposition that Skanda may have 
been the sole author. A, B, and Q are agreed upon the author¬ 
ship of the first pilda ol the sixth chapter, all of which ascribe 
it to Mahe^wam. All the n^t r where they mention the author, 
are also unanimous about their having been written by 
Skandnswariiin, except C 5 where only some chapters and 
pddd$, Insides the first jfidb, are attributed to Mahc^wara. 
But A 5 B f and C p it may be noted, arc not at variance with 
regard to the authorship of any particular pdda or chapter. 
It may also be noted that all the colophons in MS, D give the 
authorship entirely to SkandaswiLrnm, The statement of 
Dr, Sarup that JLSS. B and C arc against the authorship of 
Skanda is not supported by the colophons given by bim + 

The above facts raise a strong presumption that Maheswara 
might have inserted the first pdda oi the sixth chapter, which 
was lost, from a commentary by Skandaswamin. Or it may 
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be that “ JIaheswara ” Jb misspelt as IL M&ht&wara ”, in 
which tuse MahMwara am! Skonduswlmin etc identical 
persons. This euppqsition, however, leads to chronological 
difficulties, which can be got over only by the supposition 
that there were two SkandaswiimirLS, one prior to Devarfi- 
jayajvan and the other later than Durgn* There h another 
point which requires to bo cleared. In the " Introduction 
to the Nighantu and the Kirukta '* (page 50) Dr. Samp 
concludes from the silence of DlH'arajuynjviin that Ihirga 
followed him in point of time. This assumption may be 
wrong. Most of our difficulties will vanish if we make Durga 
anterior to Devarajayajvan, and accept the existence of two 
SkandLLwaiuins prior to him. Thus the chronology may be 
either Skanda—Durgn—Skanda—Devarajuycij van, or Durga 
—Skanda—Skanda—Bevarnjayajvau. The commentary by 
Dcvarujayajvan refers to a Bhashya and ti Vyakhyliia both 
by Skandas wain i n + The authors of the Bhashya and 
VyakhyaiiEi may be two different persons botli suing by the 
name of Skandaswiimin. The above is only a surmise„ and 
until fresh evidence is forthcoming we cannot settle the 
authorship of the present work. 

There is no ground for the supposition of Dr. Sarup that 
the present work is a fUm or commentary on Ska ridnswarn in h a 
Bhashya on The A \faktn + The Pmtikas quoted by the 
present commentator are all taken from Yaska's Bhushva ; 
an in the author says that he is explaining Y [is kits work. 

( * * ■ U 71 Tq . „ * 

TOfra* p. L.) There is no 

reference to Skandaswiimin'a Bhnsbya anywhere in the 
l>ook 1 which shows that he did not utilise the Bhashva 
of Skantksw-umin in his present explanation of Yfckh's 
Nirnkm. One who had referred to Durga and Barbaras warn in 
would surely have mentioned Stand* also, if he Lad made 
use of his Bbaabya* 

The editor has omitted to discuss the subject of the proper 
title of the work, variously mentioned in the colophons* 
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He could also have added a note on Barbawwamin, a new 
name needing explanation. 

637 V. Anxappa Sastri. 


Die Ciiwjsik des Irx IjAs in Gemeinschaft mix Moritz 
Soberxh Eiii. Hcrausgegeben von Paul Kaule »nH 

Mohammed Mustafa. Vierter Teil, a.h. 906-921 
(a,I>. 1501-1515)* Bibliotheca Ida mica 5.d, B{ x 51, 
PP xxix + 502. Istanbul, 1931. RM. 30. 

The importance of this historical work lias long been 
recognized, and an edition lias actually been published in 
1312-12 (1893—i) by the Kkcdivial Library, as it seems from 
one single manuscript, which upon closer examination proved 
to lie defective in various respects. Like most of the imiiiy 
manuscripts of the work, it docs not contain a detailed account 
Of the reign of the Sultan Qtiusuh al-GhiirT, the Inst of the 
Chcrkea Dynasty before the Turkish conquest of Egypt. 
That the chronicle enjoyed great popularity is proved by the 
geest number of manuscripts which have been preserved 
anti which have been enumerated by Kahle in his introduction, 
pp. 3-16. What is more important for establishing the tent, 
is the fact that of several volumes the autograph of the author 
has been discovered in the libraries of Constantinople. This 
was very fortunate, because upon investigation it became 
evident that the copyists of many manuscripts had taken great 
liberties with the text of the author, and had abbreviated it 
in accordance with their whim* as they may have thought 
portions too unimportant to copy. Though for the volume 
in question no autograph copy was available, yet the two 
manuscripts utilized were sufficiently close to the diction of 
the autograph copy, to be regarded as very adequate 
substitutes. 

For this reason the editors were right in printing the text 
as they found it in their originals, and not applying their hand 
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to the correct ion of the author's language—an object of 
special Study. The method of I bn lyns (to use the spelling 
customary in English) is to record in chronological order all 
the events which came under his notice during the time which 
he records in this volume. He was horn in 852 (IMS) 
and died in ( J28 (1522), and was in the prime of life when 
he wrote down Ids account. He does not appear to have had 
an official position, but was of a well-to-do family [min Abnd* 
nfl-Afl#), as he himself states. 1 He seems to have made it his 
business to go about town and record everything which came 
to Ids hearing. The times were stirring and revolutions and 
risings were the order of the day, with oppressions of the 
people. He describes vividly the elevation of Qansftk to 
the throne. He objected to the request of the Amirs and the 
caliph, hut they thronged round him so that even his turhan- 
fiearf got tom to pieces, until finally, with tears in hi 1 ? eves, 
he assented* But we also hear of the Government^ inability 
to balance the budget, and of their demanding payment 
nine month# ahead of the shop rents in the city, most of which 
was their flue, because the Sultan could not pay the soldiers 
the gratuities customary on his accession. A lively time must 
have ensued when generals and soldiers took the law into their 
own hands, levied tribute upon the shopkeepers, and even 
dared to set the shops on fire ! He ul&o record# eclipses of 
the sun and moon, and states that both events took place in 
a.k. within a few days of each other : and this wits 
considered u wonder. He does pot give the exact date of the 
solar eclipse* but we are able to calculate its date from the 
lunar eclipse* Moreover* he invariably give# the dates of 
the rising of the Nile [and its height), according to the Cbptic 
months. In fact* there is such an abundance of alj kinds of 
news ? trivial as well as important, as to make this chronicle 
unique amongst Arabia histories. 

The language of the author, as already stated p requires. 

1 Lie mourns lh& dcflOi <sf tui father «! Ilu> of 64, M the 13th of 
Sh^hon, a , ii, U|S. 
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special stilly, .since it indubitably represents contemporary 
speech p a 3 far as concerned educated circles* Here we get 
a repletion of wrong cases, accusatives where we expect 
nominatives, and plurals where the singular is required 
according to the rules of classical Arabic. Apparently he 
does not know the plural pronoun Cj -ill jls he regularly uses 

the singular As a typical example of the confusion in 

the coses, I merely select two on one page fp. 77)„ where in 
line 4 wo read Ltpi while a few lines 

lower, line Y2 3 we read At times he 

spells place namca differently from the classical writers; 
thus the well-known pbee Batn Marr is spelt (pp, 22, 36. 

37 t 6) j/. Apart from the historical importance of the 

work, the naive language of the author affords charm to the 
perusal of his paged. Instead of trying to give adequate 
notice to all the important events recorded, I may mention 
that hem we find the earliest records of the arrival of the 
Portuguese in the Red Sea. The author tells ns that after 
endless work the Firanj had managed to pierce the dam, 
separating the Mediterranean from the Indian Sea T and were 
now guilty of such destruction in the Indian Sea, that many 
Indian wares had become very scarce in Egypt, Expeditions 
were equipped, and towers were built near Jidda to prevent 
further damage, but all ol little avail, 

-As the volume had already assumed large proportions, and 
as tt h hoped that the subsequent volumes will be published 
quickly, the much-wanted index is lacking, and there is no 
glossary of words which are not found in the dictionaries. 
It would be very valuable to have one index for several 
volumes, dealing with closely connected times, and it should 
contain all references to Names and Subjects, Most 
typographical errors are corrected in a list, (pp, 492-oUl), 
and it is at times difficult to distinguish between errors and 
the author's peculiar language. Thus on p. 4, line 2, I should 
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like to read jJ* J^* p as I do not know the 

word Further, lie uses with the meaning 

“to promise”, the former according to purists meaning 
“to threaten f \ Ruble-fur is spelt instead of j+*j f 

but all this will no doubt he explained in the vocabulary 
which is to accompany a later volume. The Constantinople 
type is very pleasing, and considering the bulk of the work—this 
volume requiring approximately the same number of words ns 
two or three volumes of the Annais of Tabari —printer's errors 
are relatively few. For so large a Iwok the price h email, and 
students will be able to buy it without great sacrifice. We 
must hope T too, that the editors will soon be able to publish 
the following volumes* one of which (describing the first years 
after the Turkish conquest) is already in the printers hands. 

Interesting is the difference he notices between the outer 
appearance of the ambassadors (qa*id) of the OtlmniEili 
Sultan, and those of Shah Ismail as-Sufi [m :]—the bitter 
caused a mild surprise by their coarseness and by wearing 
red caps {iarafor) on their beads, while the Turks are said to 
have come in neat clothing. The excitement in Cairo, as soon 
as the news of the inroads of the Persians or Turks became 
known, La most vividly described. 

^ ^ Sr F. Krenedw. 

Slavery in British India, Bv D. R, Ban Air* 10 x 7, pp. xxi 
+ 41'2. Bom boy ; Messrs. D, B. Taruporevala Sons 
and Co,, [1933]. 

Mr. Banaji has given in this book, For the flmt time, a general 
account of slavery as it existed in British India between 1772 
and 13-13, He shows, first, the sources from which it sprang, 
and the forms in which it flourished under the protection of 
Hindu and Mukanmiednn Liw, and goes on to give the 
history of the British Government's efforts to deal with the 

situation, and the final abolition of slavery in 1843 

A, tm. 
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The Naked Mountain. By Elizabeth Knowlton. 
9| x 6J S pp. x 4- 335, pla r 24, and plan. New York and 
London ; p. Putnam k Sons, 1933. 

A vivid and straight forward account of the work and 
adventures of the Geraum-American Expedition, which 
attempted the ascent of Nanga Par bat in the summer of 1933. 
A, 188, 


The thanks of the Society are abo due for the following 

volumes:— 

The Usaihsltras in Various Recensions* Part II: With 
the Pnik riyasarvaava of Narayana. By T. R. Cluntn mani, 
Madraa : Madras University, 1933. 

The Madurai Chronicled of the Tamil Academies. By 
T. G. Aravamuthan. Madras: My In pore Press. 

Adarsha Sadhu : An Ideal Monk. By A. J. Sun a v ala. 
London : Cambridge University Pre$a H Reprinted from 
Vijaya Dhanm Suri. 

EitANos-.TAHRRucH. ] 933. Yoga und Meditation im Os ten 
und im Western Articles by Dr. Erwin Rochelle* 
Prof. Heinrich Zimmer, Dr. 0. A. F. Buys Davids, 
Dr. C. G. Jung- and others. Zurich : Rhem-VerIag H 1984. 





OBITUARY NOTICE 

, Henry Cousetis 

Henry C’oustns was "well known for his work among the 
monuments and antiquities of WestOTl India. Born in l&M 
be joined the AiehflDological Survey of Western India in 1881, 
whs promoted Superintendent, fen years Inter* and retained 
that post until his retirement in 1910. For the first twenty 
years of lii& official service he was engaged ex elusive! y on the 
cataloguing and surveying of the monuments in his charge* 
and during this period made many fine series of architectural 
dm wings* he himself being a firet-daiE artist anil draftsman. 
Most of these drawings were subsequently published cither by 
Mr, touaens hims elf or by the late Dr* James Burgess. Later 

O' 

On, when tlu* work of the A rvliiio logical Departu>cut was 
given a wider scope and the preservation of ancient- monuments 
aud the exploration of buried remains were included among 
its duties, Jlr. Cousins did much valuable work in repairing 
tbc historic buildings of Ahmadabad, Champumr. liijnpur 
ati‘1 umny other famous sites in \V cstcrii India ; and he also 
carried out excavations on the sites, of Bfaiiniiinnbiid and 
Miipur Kluia in Sind, Among the books of which he was 
the author are the following : The Antiquities of the Town of 
Mhvt in X, Gujarat (with J. Burges), 1888 ; Bijoput, 
J Guide to Us U(tins, 1689; Motes on the Buildings and other 
Antiquarian Jtannin* fit Bijajmr, 1890 ; Lists of Antiquarian 
Itemm tie in UJi. the Nizam’s Territories, 1900; The 
Architectural Antiquities of X, Gujarat (with J. Burgess), 
190^ ; Portfolio of lUuetratitmt of Sind Tiles, 1906 ; Biiapur 
and Us Architectural Stmams, 1916; The Architectural 
Antiquities of Western India, 1920; ThcChaiuhjan Architecture 
of the Kanarm Hi,it nets, 1926; The A ntiquitk* of Sind, 1929 ; 
J/edfWif Tunyks of the Dukhan, 1931; SomanStha and other 
Mediaeval Temple* in KSfidauSd, 1931 , 
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NOTES OF THE QUARTER 

AXXIYSR8ARY MEETING 
lOift A fay. 1931 

Sir Edw ard Madagan, K.C.SX, M.A., in the Chair. 

The proceeding commenced with the reading and eonfirmu- 
tion of the minutes of the Inst Anniversary General Meeting. 

Report of the Council for 1933-4. 

We have first to call attention, with the deepest regret, 
to the irreparable losses which not only this Society has 
suffered since Inst Mav f by the death of the following:— 
Professor A. A. Be vail. Dr. H. Hatton Mow 

Mr. Henry Cora*. Prof. Dr. Serge d'OMenbum. 

Dr, Robert Haffiday. Mr. Guy Le Strange. 

Dr. U Hirsohfdd. Professor R. Ramsay Wright. 

Mrs. Jeme Payne Margolioutlu 

Their learning covered such a wide and varied field ami their 
work has home such important fruit for all Oriental Students, 
that it would be difficult to estimate the loss to Oriental 
Scholarship which haa thus been exacted. Obituary notices 

of most of them have appeared in the Journal, the remainder 
will follow. 

ihc Council further regrets to have to report the death of 
the undermentioned Members during the past session 
Mr, Edgar E, Harrison Mr. (i. It. S. Mead. 

Rev, E. S. Hunt. Lt.-Com. V. L, Trumper. 

The following Members have resigned :— 

Mr. J. Allan. Mrs. C. H. Clark#. 

Pt. G. X. Asopa. Mr. S, E. Lucas. 

Miss Glynne Bateson. Sir J. Madeod. 

Pt. Sahityacbarya C. 13, D. Mr. X, E. Parir. 

Chnturvedlp 
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The following have taken up their election ;— 

As Resident Membcn 

Mrs, M. F, Bailey. Miss M. E, Middleman;, 

Mr. W. B. D. Dorfoid. ift, E. L. Norton. 

Dr. G, W. Evans-Croas. Mr. S. T. Sheppard. 

Mr, V. B, Harrison. 

.-ia Non-Resident Members 


Rai Sahib B. R. Bpotnt. 

Mr. B. L. Bhnrgava, 

Mr. V. Bhuttncharyn. 

Mr, K. Bose. 

Miss M, Bates. 

Mr. S. K. Chakra varti. 

Rai Govind Ctmtidrji, 

Pandit R, S, Derashri. 

Dr. Kai Donner. 

Mrs, N, Griffith, 

Mr. K, L. Gupta. 

Mr, Q. I. Hussnin. 

Mr. S. Hussain, 

Dr. K, Cp Khannn. 

Mr. A. B. Khnpurde. 

Mr. A. b\ Kindersiej, 

Mr. M. Krishna mach aria r. 
Pundit B. B. Lai. 

Winy-Coin. IS. T. Leather. 
Mr. C. L. Matlrnr. 

Mn W. Pj. M&zoomdar, 

Mr. E. W. Mead, 

Mr, G. S. Mis La, 

Sirs. Z, Morad. 

MiBA BodL 
Miss H, F. Carey. 

Mis? B. 8. Harris, 

As a Resident Compounder 
Miss U. U. Blackwood. 


Mr. A, N. NarasiEdlua. 

Mr, K + 8. Nigaro, 

Mr, Bp P. 8. Pandit 
Pandit S. 8- Pathak. 

Mr. A, Cm Rajput. 

Mr. H. H, Rkvi + 

Rev, J + Robson* 

Mr. S + Cp 8arkar. 

Mr, H, W + Sawyer. 

Mr. P. C. Seth. 

Mr. V. Sevian. 

Mr. 8, II, Shnrma. 

Pandit B. B. L, Shasiri. 

Smlarni llarhnn* Singh, 

Uujkmiiiir R. Sink. 

Mr, i 1. M. Talniver. 

Rev. W. S. Urquhart. 

Mr. A. Ycnk&tasubbiAL 
Mr. J. L. Yercna, 

Pandit R, B* Yidyfcvagiea* 
Mr. J. A, Wditeflp 
Mr. A. D. Watey, 

Rev, W. Wilson-Ward, 


Mr. J, S. Lincoln, 

Mrs. G. C, M. F. Young. 

A $ Xon-Ihsideut Compounders 
Mr. C. J. Shah, 

Capt. the Rev. J. M. Metises. 


As Associates 
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Under Rule 25a 35 persons ceased to be members of the 
Society owing to non-payment of their annual subscriptiona. 
Last year their number was 57. 

The total number of Member* is now 750 as against 743 
at the same time last year. 

World economic affairs have made themselves adversely 
felt upon memberships ever since 1924. 

Below are a few figures which show the trend of the 
Society a income! thus affected up to the end of 1933 :— 
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The payments for the year 1933 come to £3,000, 

The Leasehold Redemption Fund was represented by 
£329 17s. 6 d. of 3i percent War Loan on 31st December, 1933, 
An attempt was made to attract more members by increasing 
the size of the Journal. But, though the standard of the 
contents was kept as high as cver P the desired result was 
unhappily not attained, in the interest of economy and 
a balanced budget, it has now been decided to reduce it some¬ 
what so as to curtail the cost of printing. 

To turn to the activities of the Society* 

Letimes^ The following lectures have been delivered 
during the past session, almost all of which were illustrated 
by lantern slides, 

“ The Indus Civilization/" by Mr. H. Hargreaves, 

,£ Across the Libyan Desert/' by Mr. W. B, E. Shaw. 

“ Recent Discoveries in FersepoKs/’ by Dr. Ernst Herzfeki 
^ Sir Anthony Sherley/' by Sir Denison Ross. 

" On the Track of Ancient Architecture in Western 
Turkestan," by Dr. Ernst Cohn-Wiener. 
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11 The Evolution of the Ancient Siamese Government 
and Administration/" by Dr, Qusritoh Wales. 

“ Excavations at Arpaehiyah (near Nineveh)/' by 
Mr. M< E. L. Mallowan. 

“The Houston Flight over Mount Everest/" by 
Col Stewart Blocker. 

Dead Cities of Northern Bengal/’ by Mr. H, E. Stapleton* 

11 An Unpublished Diary of a Journey to the East/' from 
a unique MS. in the British Museum, being Caasutos travels 
in the Near East in 17S3d, by Mr* J. Leveen. 

At the last Anniversary General Meeting held on 11th May, 
1933, Mr, S. 31. Mnckay made a valuable suggestion while 
seconding the adoption of the annual report, as representing 
Members living abroad. He called attention to the fact that 
the work and activities of the Society arc known to ko few 
people, coinparcitivdy speaking, in the dominions and abroad. 
He sail! that it was the experience of himself and most of his 
friends that ,s one has to go far out of one s way to keep in 
touch with Orientalism 

I n order to remove this reproach as far as possible, we have 
asked some of our Foreign Extraordinary Members to help 
us. We have also communicated w ith the principal Universities 
and Oriental Pub lishe rs and Bookseller* in China, Egypt, 
India, Japan, Iraq, Persia, Siam, and Turkey. We hope to 
get into closer touch with many other*, including all in the 
Dominions. We have also put before the Professors and 
Teachers of Oriental Subjects in every University and College 
in the British Isles the advantage which might be obtained for 
Oriental research by themselves and their student.* from the 
free u*e of the Library of the Society. Similar information 
is given yearly to all young Officers of the Indian Civil Service 
on first posting to India j they are all invited to join the 
Society. Invitations have been sent to the Staff of the 
Indian Archeological Survey Department, and a few other 
Oriental or Archeological workers. Abo. in order to spread 
information about the Society, its functions and activities. 
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without delay to even a wider circle, certain British Members 
living in different parts of the world have been naked to act 
as Local Representatives for the regions in which they reside. 
Many have accepted and have been supplied with the 
necessary information and literature which will be kept up 
to date. 

On 6th March, 1934, a Special General Meeting was held 
to consider certain alterations in the ltules of the Society, 
which are calculated to make membership more popular. 
These alterations have given the Council power to reduce the 
annual subscription in the case of certain classes of Resident 
Members who are Ministers of Religion, Teachers of certain 
subjects within the scope of the activities of the Society, or 
Officials in Museums or Libraries. They also tend to remove 
some of the existing restrictions on the borrowiog of books from 
the Library by Non-Resident Members in the British Isles 
and to regularize the status of Library and Student Members. 
These latter are now termed Associates, ns they do not enjoy 
nil the rights which appertain to Members. A reprint of the 
Charter and Rules has been issued to embody these regulations 
and to make them quite clear. A copy has been sent to every 
Member. 

As foreshadowed in the last annual report, the first of the 
Decade Indexes, that for the period 19:10-9, was published 
during the year. It was circulated with each copy of the 
Journal for January, 193-1. and the necessary saving effected 
in the cost of printing the Journal. These Decade Indexes 
are designed to continue the reference facilities which had 
been provided by the Society's Cenh-mirg Vohnne. That 
volume was compiled to cover the period from the formation 
of the Society, in 1823, to 1923. Work on the next Decade 
Index, for 1930-9, is kept up to date, and it is hoped to be 
able to publish each such Index in the first or second year of 
each period. 

The Society's Universities prize Essay Competition 

produced some of the best work which has been seen bv the 

jnifl. Jtri.v 193-4. ,o * 
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examiners for Rome years. The subject set was 11 The 
Advantages derived by India and England from their Mutual 
Relations J \ The Prize and Diploma were finally awarded to 
Mr, Richard Scddon, Ml. f of Balliol College, Oxford. 
The next essay* however, was of auch high merit that the 
Council decided it must not go unrecognized* A special 
prize was therefore given to Sir. A. J. Mackenzie, of Edinburgh 
Uni verity + The subject for the next Essay, which is 
returnable by 15th October next, is ' L The Importance of 
Physical Features of India for the Understanding of her 
History J \ 

Two ncw T volumes of original work have been published by 
the Society during the past year ; three more are in the press 
approaching completion* while another is to be published 
shortly. 

The printing of eKc Library Catalogue is now' in hand. Some 
of the batches of cards are already finally proofed, while 
others are being printed or checked in first and second proof. 
It is hoped to be able to keep the cost of the complete printing 
within the sum promised to the Carnegie Trust, The correction 
of proofs of the cards beginning with the second half of the 
alphabet will not bo nearly as expensive us that of the first- 
half. The latter will have included ninny of the former cross- 
references, and will thus have been checked already* The 
thanks of the Society arc again due to Mrs. Cardew for her 
care in the matter and to several member* for their help in 
reading proofs, especially Mr* Ellis and Dr. Randle. 

The thanks of the Society are also due to Mr. G. A. Yates* 
of St, John's, Cambridge, for ready nnd valuable help to the 
Editor of the Journal^ and to Mbs U. Blackwood for under¬ 
taking to compile a complete list of every article published 
in the Journal since its inception. This will present these 
papers in a different form to the Centminrif Fofomfj and will 
include some oft lie early writings which are not shown therein. 

I he Society a Library is being used more and more by 
research scholars, the number of such students being 009 
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for 1933, against 535 For 1932, In January', 1934, there were 
76, an average of more than two a day, whereas for January, 
1932, the number was 46. We lent 87 books to the National 
Central Library for the use of research students and scholars 
in different parts of the country, and 15 were borrowed by ub 
for the use of our Members. 

The number of books borrowed from the Library by our 
own Members was well over 700, or about two for every 
wcck*day, though this includes those used for review purposes. 

Certain annua] changes are made in the constitution of your 
Council, in accordance with the Rules of the Society. This 
year, under Rule 29, both the President and the Director retire, 
as also do the Senior Vice-President by the terms of Rule 30, and 
four of the Ordinary Members under Rule 32. Your Council 
recommends for the next session that Professor Msrgoliouth 
should be President; Sir Denison Ross, Director; Sir Edward 
Mac lagan and Dr. Barnett. Vice-Presidents; and Dr. Caster, 
Mr. Hopkins, Professor Monte, anti Professor Nicholson to 
take the place of the four retiring Ordinary Members. In 
addition to the above. Professors Bod well and Storey find 
that their duties clash with the usual meetings of Council, and 
have placed their resignations in the hands of the President, 
The names of Mr. Oldham and Dr. Randle are recommended 
by your Council to take their places. 

Tlie following Honorary Officers are recommended for 
re-election under Rule 31 : Mr, Ellis as Hon. Librarian ; 
Sir James Stewart Lockhart aa Hon. Secretary * Mr. Perowno 
as Hon. Treasurer. 

The accounts of the Society have been audited professionally 
by Messrs. Price, Waterhouse & Co,. Ltd, They were 
then examined by u board of auditors, which includes 
Sir Nicholas Waterhouse and the two hon. auditors whom 
you select annually, one to represent the Council and one to 
represent the .Members. They met on 22nd March. 1934, and 
the lion. Auditors reported as follows :— ■ 

" We have gone through the accounts with Sir Nicholas 
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Waterhouse, who has explained them very clearly, They 
are, as usual in excellent order, 

4 ‘ Wo would invite attention to the fact mentioned by the 
Professional Auditors that the 1 Cash balance at 31 at 
December, 1933. includes £421 17s. Srf. received on account of 
compounded subscriptions, viz. £132 10*. 3d. formerly invested, 
in Treasury Bonds, which have been redeemed, and 
£289 Is, received on account of such subscriptions between 
March, 1929, and December, 1933. Under Rule 21 all such 
receipts must i*e invested, We would suggest that an attempt 
be made to ascertain how much of the investments 
aggregating £3 r 6l2 0,?. Id. consists of receipts on account of 
compounded subscriptions and bow much is derived from 
legacies, donations, etc,,* Signed, E. A. Gait and L. C* 
Hopkins. Hon, Auditors.* 3 

The rule to which the Hon, Auditors intended to refer 
(Rule 22} states that Jt All payments made in composition 
shall be credited to capital + \ The reason why the payments 
in question, though credited to capital, have not yet been 
invested, will Ikj explained by the lion. Treasurer in his 
address to the Society. 

Under Rule 81 the Honorary Auditors retire, but are eligible 
for re-election. 

The following arc recommended by your Council to act as 
Horn Auditors for the Session 1934—5 :— 

Sir Edward Gait, for the Council. 

Mr. a JJ. Seddon, for the Members of the Society. 

And Messrs. Waterhouse & Co., who kindly make the yearly 
Audit at a considerably reduced fee, arc recommended as the 
Professional Auditors. 

The lease of ihe dwelling flat at the top of the Society’s 
premises came to an end cm 25th March, 193-1. It had been 
let for twenty-one years, but the original lessee had tablet 
it with the permission of the Council. It has now been let 
again nn from 25th March, 1934, to the present tenant for 
three or seven years. 
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In Jirrordance with the general trend of property in the 
neighbourhood, and acting upon the advice of the Society's 
Surveyor and the Hon. Solicitor, the rent has kfn reduced 
by the amount of the rates. It is confidently expected P 
however, that the amount now payable in rates will he 
an hjected to ail a hate meat at the next Quinquennial Revision 
in 1935, 

One of the four rooms. JFo. S, on the second floor, 
has been Empty for some time, since it was vacated by the 
Guild of Singers and Players, The Guild unfortunately felt 
the financial crisis so acutely that it had to be disbanded. 

It lias been noticed that some parts of the structure of the 
premise a have shown signs of deterioration* The Council 
therefore directed that a proper survey should be made by 
a professional surveyor. ULs report Inis shown that certain 
structural repairs arc urgently necessary, and shoidd be 
curried out during the Summer Vacation. This can be done 
at the same time as the external decoration, which is also due 
then. The latter, as n necessarily recurring charge, Lh nllowed 
for in the annual budget, but the funds for the above- 
mentioned repairs will be an additional charge upon the 
income of the Society. Unfortunately there are one or two 
other structural repairs which must be carried out in 
Succeeding years, though not essential nr once. 

The President then colled upon tine Hon. Treasurer for 
his annual statement on the resources of the Society. 

The Hon. Treasurer said :— 

Luckily I am only allowed a few minutes in which to report 
on last year's account m to you. I say luckily as you might 
otherwise be depressed by last year s figures. Candidly they 
are not bright, arid for the first time for many year® we have 
only had what wi; might call our ordinary income upon which 
to rely and nothing to counteract the steady fall which has 
been going on in that income for the last two or three years. 
Our total receipts for last year, excluding the balance 
carried forward, were £2,o:iS 14*. 5cL onfy p the whole of it 
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being ordinary income, though of thb amount £39 t repre¬ 
senting compounded subscriptions, i» P according to our 
mica, credited to capital. As against these receipts our 
similarly classed payments for last year amounted to 
£2,999 Iltf* frf. T leaving a deficit of £360 17i. Id,, to which 
we must acid the £39 credited to capital, thus the real 
deficit on the income account for the past year is £399 Id., 
which bs more than we anticipated. 

This shrinkage in our income is a serious matter, coming 
as it does on the top of previous deficiencies, for it means that 
we are making a heavy inroad upon our small capital reserves. 

Comparing the accounts for 1933 with those of 1932 and 
taking the receipts first, there is only tt drop of about £27 
under the head of subscriptions which we shall hope to more 
than recover this year with its better conditions, Our rents 
have, however, dropped more than £150, a fall anticipated 
in iny Ijls!: year's observations- Our donations are about £190 
less and our Journal Account. £116 less, the larger part of 
the latter is owing to the smaller number of copies sold. The 
other items are almost all more or less of a fluctuating nature 
and need no comment* The net result, however, is that our 
receipts for last year applicable for income were £2.599 14*. 5<£« 
{allowing for the £39 capital itemj as against similar receipts 
for 1932 which amounted to £3 t 09i S*. 5d. p showing a 
difference of £494 14*. 

On the payments side, however, you will be glad to bear 
that we have been able to set off some of that deficit, as our 
payments for 1933 were £210 As, 4d, less than in 1932, 
chiefly arising from a lesser expenditure on the Library" and 
Journal 4 I need not trouble you with the exact figures showing 
the difference* as you cun compare them for yourselves. 

The net result of the accounts is that the balance of 
£973 6« + 2d. brought forward from 1932 (the details of which 
I explained in my statement last year) has now been reduced 
to £612 9*. Id, as on the 31st December last. You will observe 
that there is a note by the Accountant* os to this balance* 
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stating that after setting aside the £360 Carnegie balance in 
hand s which you will remember is earmarked for the 
Catalogue, which we hope now very shortly to aw in print, t here 
is a sum of £421 17s. 3d. (some £fk) more than the total balance 
we have in Laud) which is due to be 11 invested *\ Incidentally 
there is also a liability out of that balance of a further sum of 
£40 earmarked for a special purpose„ thus making our ear¬ 
marked funds £100 more than our balance. Our Rules, 
already mentioned in the Report, say that our compounded 
subscriptions, after deducting one year's subscription, must 
he ^credited to capital M and a strict account of this has 
always been, and continues to be, kept. Investment is 
implied but not enjoined, 

I gave my reasons last year why at rhat time it did not seem 
advisable at the moment to invest any of the apparent balance 
in hand, and to-day those observations hold good, not only 
for the reasons then advanced, but also because in view of the 
big deficit last year and no present prospect of much increase 
in income as income, it seems rather useless to invest moneys 
which may have to be realized again in a few weeks or 
mohtha at n loss while we have in front of us an immediate 
expenditure of some £100 on urgent repairs to our premises 
and about another £100 on outside painting, as you have 
already heard, together with sonic other rather unforeseen 
expenditure for which provision will have to be mode. Fending 
the deficit in revenue being converted into a credit balance, 
therefore, it seemed better to place any temporary uimeeded 
balance in the Post Office Savings Bank- where one receives 
a safe 21 per cent Interest, with ability to withdraw without 
Joss, even if without profit, at a moment** notice. 

All other points having a bearing on our general financial 
position, including the question of membership, have been 
adequately dealt with in the Council's report, which has been 
circulated to you and will fill in any gaps in my few sketchv 
remarks. 

With regard to the special funds* I have no observations 
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to tnnkc t as they nil spent for themselves* except perhaps the 
Forloug Fund, where the large balance corded forward at the 
end of the year m r T understand, likely to be absorbed or 
nearly so in the immediate future. 

In conclusion, let me add that we are still struggling with 
adversity* and in anticipation of no probable improvement for 
the present year we have reluctantly decided that the Jminud 
must be somewhat reduced and the Library expenditure 
curtailed. Let us hope our crisis will be only a temporary one. 

You have already heard the Report of the Auditors as to 
the excellent order in which the accounts have been kept, all 
of which is due to the painstaking care of Mrs. Davis*, our 
ever-read v Assistant Secretary, to whom also I add my tribute 
for the great help always given to me with such a willing spirit 
and with a smile on her face which makes it a real pleasure 
to ask for information from such n source. 

The President then said: “ Ladies and Gentlemen, Y ou 
heard the able remarks of the Hon. Treasurer* which might 
certainly bo more exhilarating, but which are most clearly 
described. You have the Draft report of the Council before 
you, and I only have to oak you to consider it as a whole and 
take it as having been read. Therefore* if you finally desire 
to accept it, you will be accepting it as a whole, that is to say 
you will also accept the Council’s recommendation for making 
up the Members of your Council, the Honorary Officers of the 
Society* the Honorary Auditors, one to represent the Comic el. 
and one to represent yourselves, together with the Professional 
Auditors. I shall presume that, if the Report is adopted by 
you after it has been duly proposed and seconded, all these 
details will be accepted with it. After tins short explanation 
I shall call upon Sir William Poster to propose the adoption 
of the Report." 1 

Sir William Foster said : “Sk Edward llnclagnn. Ladies 
and Gcntleuien x 1 understand that the Report of Council 
for the year muni be proposed by a Member of Council and 
seconded by a Member of the Society. The Rules of the 
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Society do not, however* call for any speech, nor do I propose 
to keep you for many minutes* To me the outstanding feature 
of to-day's proceedings La that* as I understand, it U the 
last time that we shall see Sir Edward Maclagun in the Chair 
for the present, f would therefore ask you to join with rue in 
expressing our heartfelt regret at losing him and to ask him 
to accept our warmest and best thanks for all the work that 
he has so ably carried out on our behalf, and for the kindly 
way that he has dealt with us in making our Meetings so 
pleasant and yet so adequate. 

11 With these few words I beg leave to propose the 
adoption of the Report/* 

The President called upon 5Lr. Oldham to second the 
adoption. 

51r. Oldham said he would like to associate himself with the 
remarks made by Sir W* Foster in respect to the impending 
retirement of Sir Edward Mac lagan from the Presidentship, 
He wished to congratulate the Society upon the devotion of 
the staff—adding, if he might venture to do so r the name of 
their invaluable Hon. Treasurer—to all of whom was so 
largely due the fact that the Society had been able to win 
through a critical year. He then begged to second the 
adoption of the Report. 

The President rose and said; Jl Ladies and Gentlemen, vou 

r jr 

have heard the Adoption of the Council’s Report for the last 
Session proposed and seconded; I have explained the 
different conclusions which it contains. I will now put the 
Adoption of the Report to this Meeting, Will you signifv in 
the usual way if you accept it. Carried unanimously.** 

“ I now wish to perform a duty which will give mo the 
greatest pleasure as I hope It will to you. As you know, the 
Society offers an Annual Prize to the Universities for an 
Essay on some Oriental subject. The last competition was 
won by Mr* Richard Seddon. the son of one of our Members, 
The Prize consists of a sum of money and a diploma. The 
cheque has been sent to the winner, but owing to his absence 
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from England* I now propose to present the diploma to hi& 
father who may wish to send it to his son. Mr* Soddon, I 
have much pleasure in presenting to you your son s diploma/ 

Mr. Seddon said: Lt l thunk yon on behalf of my son, 
who is away in Bagdad, so that he cannot have the pleasure 
of accepting it an person. I shall probably not send it out 
to him there, however, as I think he would prefer that it be 
kept safely at home until lie comes hack.' r 

The President then spoke. 

He said : ! do not propose to detain you long; aa most of 
what I could usefully say has already been said in the Printed 
Report and in the statement made by the Honorary Treasurer. 

The financial position is not cheerful. Our income hua 
been decreasing, and we are confronted this year with the 
expectation of abnormal expenditure. We have to leave 
undone many tilings wr should like to have done, and we 
have to do several things we do not in the IcaM wish to do, 
such as making the front stairs— at considerable expense— 
safer for ourselves and our visitors. Our Council has made 
special inquiries into the financial position, and their pro¬ 
posals ought to have some effect on our finances. We have 
had quite a number of new Resident Members lately, and 
the Resident Members are those whom wc love moat, their 
subscriptions being the highest. We trust, too, that the 
reduction of the Income Tax may induce some more residents 
of this country to join and subscribe to our Institution. 

We have lost by death during the year several distinguished 
members and honorary members ; some in distant parts of 
the world, others near (some very near) to ourselves. Their 
names are mentioned in the Report, and we greatly feel their 
loss. But we may aay with the poet that, though much is 
taken, much remains. I do not know if the Society appreciates 
the distinguished character of ifa Council and the admirable 
way in which the Council serves the Society, I think there 
can be few Councils in London where the members attend 
with greater regularity, in spite of the fact that many live 
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at some distance from town, and few in which opinions are 
given more considerately and concisely h and whose business 
is got through more smoothly. Some years ago 1 was on the 
Lake of Geneva, rind I took the opportunity of paying my 
respects to au old and distinguished previous President of our 
Society who lived there. He asked rue : " How is the Society 
getting on ? Do the Council quarrel as much as the}" used 
to do ? >f I assured him the Council never quarrelled, and 
i can assure the Society that during the nine years I have 
known the Council, I have never encountered the smallest 
touch of acerbity in its proceedings, not a word spoken in 
anger. That is a record which most other Societies would 
euvy p and T personally am most grateful to the Council for 
their considerate behaviour both to themselves and to their 
President, during the two periods in which I have held tho 
President's office. 

I am thankful aho For the work done for us by our officers, 
honorary and otherwise* and I take the opportunity, in 
laying down the Presidency of the Society, to express to 
them my grateful thanks for all they have done. To the 
discerning counsel of Sir James Stewart Lockhart, the 
unfathomable erudition of Mr, Ellis, and the financial acumen 
of Mr. Perowue the Society owes much; to Its permanent 
staff it owes even more. We appreciate, more than we can 
say, the friendly and successful devotion with which Colonel 
Hoysted edits our Journal and organizes our lectures ; the 
skill and diligence with which Mrs* Curdew supervises and 
catalogues our multifarious library; and the cheerful 
assiduity with which Mrs. Davis compiles the lugubrious 
records of our financial decadence. 

The Society is to he congratulated on the selection which 
it has made for the Council for the ensuing year, and more 
especially for the appointment of Sir Denison Ross to the 
post of Director. When he was in the East Sir Denison 
Ross made all Asia his province, and since he returned to 
this country he seems to have conquered all Europe. We 
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shall be fortunate to have a# our Director a scholar with 
suck extensive learning and suck wide personal interests. 
As regards the Presidency, it is not easy to Jay down any 
general principle upon which the Society should select its 
President. It has- been a common practice to elect some 
one who has held official posts, and who though a friend to 
scholarship is not a scholar himself, and in pursuance of this 
practice the Society was good enough to make me President 
soon after my return From official work in India. The Society 
might have said as Dido does in the Acneid— 

Ejectum litore, egentem 
Escepi et regni demens in parte locavi. 

In many cases the Society has secured a President who was 
both a scholar and an official, and not a few of our most 
distinguished Presidents belonged to this class. But it has 
not till now selected one whose claims to distinction are those 
of pure scholarship without any taint of officialdom. The 
Society has now, I am glad to say, elected as its future 
President one whose claims as a scholar are of unrivalled 
eminence and— I may add, as a lifelong supporter of the 
Society—incontestable, and I know how greatly we 
appreciate the fact that our old anti much loved colleague, 
Professor Margolkuifch, will now preside over our destinies. 
I was reading lately an account of the situation which arose 
at the birth of our elder sister, the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
in 1784, when Warren Hastings declined to accept the 
Presidency in the presence of so distinguished a scholar as 
Sir William Jones; and without asking the Society to 
press too far the analogy between its retiring President and 
Warren Hastm^ I venture to quote Hastings’ letter to 
the Bengal Society" as expressing—in the rotund phraseology 
of his tune very much the feelings with which I now hand 
over the Presidency of the Society to Professor Margolin at h» 
I have not; 5 he said, M the leisure requisite to discharge 
the functions of such a station, nor s if 1 did possess it, would 
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it be consistent with the pride which every man may be 
allowed in the pursuit or support of the objects of hia personal 
credit T to accept the first station in a department In which 
the superior talents of my immediate Foliowers in it would 
shine with a lustre, from which mine must suffer much in the 
comparison and to stand in so conspicuous a point of view 
the only ineffective member of a body which is composed 
of members with whose abilities I am, and have long been, 
in the habit of intimate communication, and know them to 
be all eminently qualified to fill their respective parts In it. 
On these grounds I request your permission to yield my 
pretensions to the gentleman whose genius planned the 
institution, and Is moat capable of conducting it to the 
attainment of the great and splendid purposes of Its forma¬ 
tion,” “I am at the same time,* 1 ho adds—and here I 
cordially echo him—" earnestly to solicit yoitr acceptance 
of my services in any way in which they can be, and I hope 
that they may be, rendered useful to your Researches*” 


Notices 

On account of the summer vacation, it would be greatly 
appreciated if correspondence could be reduced to a minimum 
during the months of August and September* 


Books sent to India by V. E P. (Value Payable Post) may 
not be sent at Book Post Rates on account of the Customs 
Regulations. Consequently, it h cheaper, in moat cases when 
speed is not Imperative, to send payment in advance. 


The congratulations of the Society are offered to Professor 
Dr, J, Ph. Vogel, on the occasion of the conferment upon 
him, by His Majesty the King, of an Honorary CJ.E. 
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Thz Jountal of the Royal Society of Arte. Vol. bcaxii, No< 4245, 
30th March, 1934. 

Sclignmi], C. G. Anthropological Research in the Southern Sudan. 

J7j£ Ceoyraphieol Journal. Vol. Lxxxiih No. 5* May, 1934, 
Hue brin k J + In Persia and Afghanistan with the tit men Trmns- 
A s mi ie Expedition. 

Journal of the American Oriental Society Yd* tiv, No* l t March, 

1934. 

Torrey, C. C. An Aramaic Inscription from the Jauf 
Kent, R. G. If ore Old Persian Inscriptions. 

Gehussin, H. S, The Armenian Version of I and II Kings and 
its affinities. 

Montgomery* X A + Ha a Shamra Notes— II. 

Barton, G, A. Some Observations flfl to the Origin of the Baby- 
Ionian Syllabary. 

Malayan Branch Royal Asiatic Society Journal. Vol. xi, Part ii t 
December, 1933. 

Winsfcedt* Tt. 0- Outline of a Malay History of Rinu* 

- + Abdq r UJalih Sultan of Johore (1009-1719) p Wbdn'hJamah 

Temenggeug [oo, 1750) and Riffles* Founding of Singapore. 
Gardner, G + B + Notes on some Ancient Gold Coins from Johore 
River. 

Indian Art and Letters, Voh vii, New Series, No. 2- Second 
issue for 1933, 

Codrington, K. de E. An Introduction to the Study of Islamic 
Art in India. 

Cfcvaigowj* E. The Sdoucid Tradition in Indian and its 
Persistence. 

Yaletto* J. de lu. Drama and Dancing in Java. 

Oldham, C. E. A. W + Recent Archieologicul Work in Mysore. 

Syria Reins d 1 Art Oriental ri d Y Archeologie. Tome xiv, Fuse, 4, 

im 

Dhonne* E. Ou on oat le d£c hi Are meat des hieroglyph efl hiUite. l 

OfientaUa + Yd* iii p Nova Series, Fuse. 2. 1934. 

O Leary, De. L. A Greek Hymn m a Coptic Manuscript. 
Christian, V, Bt-merkungon au Gttdea, Oyl B. 
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Qiomak ddta Sorietd Anmtiea ftaliana* Vo1 + ji + Kuova Serie, 
Faac* iv p 1934. 

Faria nip G. Gli aeavi italinjui in A^iria (Campagna del 1933). 

Ttktetp J. Stud! su Maimonidc. 

ie Simeon. Tome x3vi (Cdhkra 3—iJ g 1933- 

Bnnncster p 0. H. R h The Coptic and Arabic versions of the 
Mystojiogifl. 

Polotsk j, 11. J, Mamchlisohe Studies 

Walker* John. XJn vase avec inscription Qatab&nitc. 

Archw fur Qrimtfvnchu*tg t Internationale Zdtockrifi /fir dk 
Wissemchafi mm V&rderen Orient, Band ix } Heft S, 1934. 

Boesert. IE T. Dm liftthitiache PantheciiL I, Dcr Gott nuf dem 
Panther (FortsetAtiag) [mit 9 Abb.}, 

Band is, Heft 4, 1934. 

Van Huron. E. 1). A Clay Relief in the Iraq Museum (with 

7 fig*.). 

Boasert, H. T. Nisclum-Tcpe nud Nischan-Tasch (mit PS Abbdd- 
imgcnb 

Asin Major. TdL ix T Fuse. 4 P Toil 4 i 1933. 

Ramming* M r tfber cblne^Lsche EinMsse in dor spatcren 
Tokogawa-Zeit. 

Eborbard* W. Nouere chmcfliscbe und jupunische Arbeiten zax 
[iltehiimaischen Astronomic. 

fohmcti. Band vi, Heft 2. 1933. 

Yaaiuer, R. Znr MMzktmde der persischen Schahe.. 

Bmanlich, E. Beitiigc iur Goaclbchflftsordnting der arabtschen 
Bedninenetaiumc. 

Pretalp O. Die Wusezwbaft der Konnle&tmg (Tim al-qirn h a) + 

Odtmvtirthe Zeitxchrift r JTeiie Folge, 9 Jatirg. Her Gamen 
Reilie, lOJahrg. Heft b p 1933. 

Eberhardp W. Zweiter Bericht uher die Aasgrabungca bei 
All-yang (Honan). 

Cohn. W. Ostnsiatisches von* Internet ionalcn KunsthiatoriKer- 
Eongrcss ni Stockholm. 2 Tafefn. 

Wiener Zeihehrift fur die Kundt <£» Morgenfonde*. Bend xli + 
Heft 1 iiml 2, 1934. 

Meriggip H. Von P. Die iv hethitischeu ** HieroglyphenLnKchriffceri. 

RhodokanakiB, N. Zor a Itsiidara birchen E nigra phik ond 
Arc biologic—II. 
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Zciischrift der Dtwteckco MorgmlMmU^hen G&dlseknfL Neue 
Folge, Band 12 p Kelt 3 4, 1»4, {Band 87*) 

Elt mg hausen* K. Die bUdliche P&rsteUung der Ka'ba im 
Lfttumaaben KuHnirkreb. 

Heriggi, P. Zur Indus-Behrift. 

Al-AndUtus. Vol. i ¥ Fuse. 2,10*33, 

Palacios, M. A, Unn dc*cripci£n nueva del Faro cIh.- Alexandria. 
Vives, A. P* XiimismdticA qarmata. 

Vida, 14. L D. 13 regno di (Iranala ml 1403-06 nci rieordi di 
im viaggiatoro egiziano* 

Journal of ike North Chino Brunch, Royal Asiatic Society. 
Vol. Ixiv, 1033. 

Wu Lien-toh. Early Chinese Travellers and their Successors. 
(Address at the Inaugural of the New Building of the Koval 
Asiatic Society,) 

Cbstfoy, H, Further ftutua on the History of the Da vs of the 
Week. 

The T yy<j Gafat&Sj Report* of the Oriental Society. YoL xxi. No. 2, 
January, 1934, 

Shiratori, K. On the Form of the Chinese Dragon Lung. 

The Togo Qakuho. VoL xxi, No. l r October, 1933. 

Iijirnn, T, On the Date of the Chinese Inscription* on the 
Oracle Bones and Shells discovered at the so-called Yin-site. 

T*om\g Pao. Yol r axx. Nos. 3-5 p Annuo 1933. 

Coed^Sp O. Etudes eambodgiennes. 

Pelliotp P. Les grands voyages maritimea chioob nu debut 
du XVc siecle. 

VoU zuif Nos. l-% 1934, 

Pritchard, E. H. Letters from Missionaries at Peking relating 
to the Macartney Embassy. 

Pellioti Paul. Vn ouvrago aur premiers temps de Motion. 

Bijfoogm tot dc Toot, Lund- en Vdktnlundt ran Nedertandsch- 
lndie> Ded xc, AB r 4, 1933. 

Friedcricy., H. J. De standen bij Boi^ineezen en Maka&saren. 
Berg. 0. C. Nog een pane optnerkjngcn over het woortl 
w Kabmyan ” 
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Dee! xoI s 1934. 

Heeies* J. E. Corpus Diplomatic uni Ne'eriuudD-Indicum. Ver- 
tameling van Politicke Contmcten en verderc Verdrugro 
door de Nederlander* in het Oostett gesloten, van Privilege- 
brie vein aan hen verleend, euz, p Uit^even. 

Sta pel „ F. W. Derde Dee I (16T6-1691). Versa meld en Toegeliclit, 

Tijdsrhrifi roar Iftditc&B Ttftil- r Land- rn l" 'Men kunde. Deel ] xxiii, 
Aflevering 4 h 1933. 

Pi j per, G, F, Lailat al-Nigf min Slut'btln up Java. 

Voorhoeve, F r Hot Iwk der tien Yiricrcn in bet Maleisch. 

Goria, It, Haifa LoogtEjten. 

Bosch, Fr D. K. He( bruuzen Duddba-heeld van Celebes 1 
WestkiLst. 

Vries, L, de. Over bet gebnrik von ecnige Arabische woorden 
en uitdmkkingcn in het Atjthscb. 

Deel Inin Aiievering l w 1534. 

Van Kan, J, RceJittfgekerd bedrijf in de biiitencomptoirem 

De Looa-Haarman, J. Do gescMderde portretten van .Tun Pieters- 
zcKsn Coen en van Eva Ment. 

Dructj, K. C. Eenige opmerkingeu over de figuren staando bo von 
de teekens van den dierenriem op de prawns (Zodiali bakers}. 

Steinjnrmn, A. De diercn op de baareliels van de Boroboedoer, 

Archie OrknfdtnL Vol- vi (1934), No. l f December, 1933. 

Pert old, O. The legend of the Princes Patna vail as a problem 
of the popular religion of the Sinhalese. 

Hiozny, B, Inscriptions 11 Pittites lh hieroglyphlques de 
Cart he midi. Essaide dcchiffrement {Avcc flbc planches J 

0 Orient* Portvgnzx* No. 5, 1933. 

Piftsurlencar t F> Agentca Hindus da Diplomacia Portngnesa 
nu India. 

Quadras, J, Tombo de Diu. 

Almeida, J. J. de S. Agrejas, Coveotoa, c Capel&s em Din. 

Pereira a A. F, lnstituto organic® das G&nmnjdades do Concelho 
das Ilhas, 

Pereira, A. H, cle B, h Teles, R, M. Epigrafia Liiao-Oriental. 

Pereira, A. R. de R. Historic religion de Goa (1542-1557). 

At-Mrnhriq. Amjee xxxii, Ease. i t Janvier-Mars, 1934 

Lammens* P, H, If Islam au iv" sikde de rhOgire. 

Moutorde, R R. Alexandra 1c Grand on Syrie et on Phcnlcie. 

Bonatanjj F + E. Bagdad;, capitals das Lett res Abbasides. 
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AdatreehthundeL , .. 37 ; Bull eis Lombok, 1ft x GL Vfrro*r»- 
hage, 1934* From Messrs* M* Nijhoff*, 

Atiyi'i. A, S., The Crusade of Xicopolia .. . * London, 1934, 

From Messrs. Mrthtmi and Co. 
Baltni^ihs, J., Art Stimericn Art Romaui + 4 * 9| X T|, Pam* 
1934. From Messrs r E. Leroux. 

Bannji p B. ft., Slavery ip British TihlIIh, . . , 10 >: 7. Bombay, 
f 1933), From Messrs, ToraporevoJa. 

Uunarsi Dels Jain, A Phonology of Pa nj ii hi as npoken about 
Ludhiana and a Ludhilni Phonetic Render H , , (Panjnh 
Univ. Or. Puh3, p no, 12.) 10 X 7 + LaWe. 1934, 

Frof)\ Messrs, Mtitikil Ikmarsi D*m, 
Ranerji, R. 3 ), p Eastern Indian School of Mediaeval Sculpture . . . 
(Arck Survey of India, Xew Imp, Ser*, vol. 17.) 13J X 10J. 
Delhi T 1933, f roift the Government of India* 

Bapg r \V. n Gabuin,, A, von T and Ruchnuiti* G. B + , TurlcisL'Iie 
Turfun-texte; in Yerbindun^ mit... A. von G- und G- Tl. It. 
hernnsg, von W. B. 6L Dad Buddhistische Sutra SilkisE 
Ynkmiik . , ., (Soml emu s^i be n.tL Sit;iunsgb. d. Fretias, 
Akad. der Wias. r Phil .-Hist. Kkasc, 1934, x.) 10\ X 71. 
BerUnt 1931. From the Authors. 

hhnjiwallu, R. P. t Mftul&nii Shibli and Umttr Khavyom * . . 

X Surat, 1932. From the. Parsee PtinchoijrL 

Bhatmeuryu, V.. The Basic Conception ri-f Budilin™, (Adhar- 
duindra Moobai^Ltctim^ 1932,) 9J x 6, Obfewto, 193+ 

From the Registrar* Calcutta Unix* 
Bible. The Pour Gospels according to the Eastern Version. 
Tr, from the Aramaic by G + M* Laitum ,..7x5. Phila¬ 
delphia, 1933. From the A r J. ilolnmn Co, 

Al-BSrunL The Book of Instruction in the Elements of the Art 
of Astrology , . . Reproduced from Brit. Mils. 513. Or. 3349 
, . . Tr.., , by R, Eflmaay Wright. . . 9 X G. London, 1934. 

t + From Messrs* Luzae* 

tionueau, ir* r 3, expression poctique dans 3e Folk-lore japomris, 

vof I. kk . . (Ann. du M»s. Guinuqt, Bib!. A 1 Etudes 
10x7. Paris, 1933. Exebinge. 

Hnvucr p lv ? Et hnolo^Le dcr jcmemti»cben Juden . . . (Kultnr* 
gcscluehtiiche BibL, It tube 1, lid, 7,) 8i x 5|. Heidelberg, 

^- v‘ t.7 * , From Messrs* Carl Winter* 

BntLsli Museum. The AasYnmi Sculptures, By C. J, Gadd 

H X G. {Lrmdtrn, 1934.) f Tom Trustees* 
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British Museum, Subject Index of the .Modern Books acquired 
by the Brit. Mm t 1923-1930, 10 X T. London, 1033, 

From tfi e Trustees, 

Buddha. BibHographiu Bom]. I hU{Lic. 

III. Mtii 1030-Mai 1031. Retrospective : 1/tEnvrc de M. . * * 
J. Ml Vogel. 

IV-V. Mai 1033 -Mai 1033. . . . Retrospective; J/rauvru de 
M. . . . P. Pell Lot. 11J X 8, Parts, 1933, 34, 

From Messrs. P. Qevtffmer (pt. 3); 
and Messrs, Adrien-MaisonmHVC (pts, l p 5). 

Calcutta Gazette, Appendix ... March 8th, 3034. Bengal Library 
Catalogue of Hooks registered in the Presidency of Bengal 
during the quarter ending 30th September, 1033. 11 x S\. 
Calcutta, 1033+ From thr HigL Gotumimirmsarfm h\o’ o. 

Chassinat, E- T Lo temple d Ed foil. Toni. IS, 12. (SLSm-, Mi.ss_ 
Arch, Frtm^abc eti Caire, tom. 28* 20.J 14 x 10. Le Cm're, 
1933, 34. Exchange. 

Chester-Beatty, A. p ManichaiBchc Handtt-hriften dirr Sanimliing 
A. Cheater Beatty. JJd. 1. ManujhSijche Homilicn. Hemusg. 
von. H. J. Poloisky. 124 X 0, Stuttgart, 1031. 

From Jfem, TT. KoMhammer. 

Ceylon Ardusotagic^ Survey* Annual Report# For 1922 23 to 
1931/32 (excluding the years 1923^24, 1025 28, and 1929, SO). 
13 X 8. Colombo. 1924-1932. From the Government of Cctjkm . 

Chitdc, V- Gordon, New Light on the Mont. Ancient Elis! , . . 
London, 1934. 

From Afos$r$* Regan Paul, Trench t TrCibner anti Co, 

Contemm, G.* La Civilisation des llittites et des Mitanniejis , . L 
9| X 6. Paris, 1934. Fromihc Author* 

Cuinming, G, Q. p The Assyrian and Hebrew Hymns of Praise * , r 
(Cotaml-iu University Or + Studies* vol. 12.) AVir Yori t 193L 

From the Oxford University Press. 

Curry, J. C. P The Indian Police ... 9 x G- Ltrndm, 1032. 

From Meters* Faber ami Faber. 

Daiueili. G , lAEaplorazione ddla regione fra rHimabje Oct- 
dentale e il Canicon’im, (Spedmone Ital Do Filippi. Rcbrioni 
Sclent ifichc.Set, 2, vol. I.) Bologna, 1934. From the Author. 

DcahmnHi, P. S., The Origin and Development of Religion in 
Vedic Literature ■ ■ + 9x 8. Loudon< 1933+ 

From the Oxford University Press. 

Egypt. RecoeiJ de Firmans, Impcrinux Ottomans adeems a,ax 
Watin cfc mix Khedives il' figypti 1006 H. [159T J.-C,)- 
1322 Hr [1904 L-C.). 7 vols. and Supplement. Arabic 

22| X 171. Le Cairr. 1933. 

From Hi* Majesty King Fuad I of Egypt. 
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Embree, E. R., Simon r 1L B., ami Muotford, W, fS. P Inland India 
goes to School , * , 9J x 61. Cfifcopo, 1934. 

From the Cambridge University Presi i. 
Enghcrg, K. 5L, and fihipton, G. M. p Notes on the Cbalcohthie 
and Early Bronze Age Pottery of Megtddo , „ « (Chicago 
Umv. Or. Iusf. T Studies* no, 10.) 10 x 7, Chicago, 1(334. 

From the Cambridge University Press, 
Gower, H. II. r A History of Religion . * . 9£ x 6. London* 
1934. From the S.P.C.K. 

Groussct* E. t The Civilizations of the East. Vol. 2 P India, YoL 3 + 

China. Tr. by C. A + Phillip. 91 x T. Lond(m t 1932> 44* 

From Messrs, ffami&h Hamilton. 
Hast Lind, If., Tents in Mongolia . * . (Ti\ by E. Bpriggea and 
C- Napier). 0 X 6* London r 1934, 

From Messrs. Kajau Paul, Trench t Trubner and Co. 
Hoffmann* J„ and Von Emelen, A, p Encyclopaedia Mundnrica. 
Yob. l^Sj A-K* and sepuate vol. of 4ft Plates. II x ft. 
Palno, 1930-3. From the Government of Bihar and Orissa* 
Hsiang Lin Lea An Introduction to the Study of the Makk&s in 
its ethnic, historical, and cultural aspects . . . Chinese. 
10| x ft + ttsingmHgt 1933. frrw the Author. 

IIu Shih, The Chinese lien a istance. The Haskell Lectures* 1933 
»« + 9 X 6. Chicago, 1934. From the Cambridge Unit k Press. 
Hunter, 6. R,* The Script of Harnppn and Mohenjoduo and its 
connection with oilier scripts . . . 10| X T* London T 1934, 
From Messrs. Kegtm Paul, Trench* Trftbner and Co. 
Ihn Tufuil* El Filosdb Autodidacto (Ris-Ua Uayy ibn Yoqzun), 
Nucva tr espahola por A. 0. Paknck. (Publ. do laa Escneks 
de Estudioa A rubes dc Madrid e Granada, Ber. B* nutn. 3 ) 
X &L Madrid p 1944. From Messrs. E. Maestre. 

India. Inscriptions i Annual Report on South-lndiao Epigraphy 
for the year ending 31st March* 1931. 13J X Madras, 
From (he H igh Commissioner for Indio. 
Indian States Forces, Army List. 1st January, 1034 f + , 
10 X 6|. Delhi, 1934. From the Government of Indio., 

Johnston* Sir It., Twilight In the Forbidden City + * . 9$ X 6J + 
London, 1934. From Messrs, T\ GoUantz. 

Know! ton, E,. The Naked Mountain , . * 10 x U, yew York* 
„ 103 J + From Messrs. Putnam and Co. 

Rurst, J ;j Code Gfcrgicn du Eoi Vakhtang Vh pub). P , p en 
version frau^ai^e. . > par J. Karst. 101 X 7. Stros&utfr 1934* 
—— Gnindzuge einer vergleichenden Grammar sk des Ibero- 
Kaukasisdien. Ed. 1 , . . 104 x 7, Strtonburg, 1932, 

From Messrs, R «t. 

Lahore. Pan jab Museum. Catalogue of Coins by H. B. Whitehead. 
Vol. 3 P Coins of Nadir ^iliJih and the Durrani Dynasty + . * 
10 X T- 0.rford T 1934, From the Oxford University Press, 
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Latourette, K. S.. The Chinese, their history and culture . * , 
2 vols. 9 X 61. London r 1934. From Messrs. Macmillan, 
Lenina nn, E., Das nordarische (sakische) Lelugcdicbt des Bud- 
dbismus. Text u, Cbersetzimg von E. L. A^d, Nachlass 
herausg. von M. Leumaim . * * Heft 1. 2, (AbtmndLttugen 
f* d, Kimde dcfl Morgen land wv Bd. 20. > T o* I. 2<) &1 X 6L 
Leipzig 1933, Exchange. 

Lute, Sir H., An Eastern Cheqticrbourd . . - London, 1931. 

From Messrs. Loixd Dickson, 
Mader* F,, Contes legendes, et dpopees populates d’Anaafafe 
2, Legendes. Tr. ou adapter diet I'Amu-men * . . (Joyuux de 
FOrieut, tom. 14). 3 x G. Paris, 1933. 

From Foul Gcvfhner. 

MacMunn, Sir George, The Living India, ita romance and realities 
... 9 X G. Ijondon, 1934* From Messrs. G, Belt and Sons, 
Ahumeol r N. t The Living Religions of I he Indian People ..Jx 6. 

London ¥ (1934). From the Student Christian Movement Press* 
Madras. Records of Fort St. George* Fort St. David Consulta¬ 
tions, 1725. 1729, 1731. 1732, 1733, 1734, 1737, J73B, 1739 
(voL 11). 1740 (voL 12), 1711 131 x SI. Mmdms, 1933, M. 

From the High Commissioner for India. 

-- —_ Letters to Fort St, George, 1703. VoL 3. 13| x SL 

Madras f 1934. From the High Commhsioner for India. 

- Tellicherry Consultations, 1739-40 (voL 11 j. 1740-41 

(vol, 12), 1742-43 (vol. 14). 13| x SL Madras, 1933, 34. 

From the High Commissioner for India, 

- Government. Revenue Dept> Index to the Letters from the 

Hon. Court of Directors, England, 1S35-40. 13| x SL 

.1/odros, 1934. From the IIigh Comm mioner for Ind to. 

Mahibhamta* The M, — ed. by V. S* BukthAnkar [and others]. 
Vol. 1. Adiparvmu, fa sc. 7. 12 X 9J. Poona, 1933. 

F rom the Editor. 

-- - (Southern Recension) * . * ed. by , , R P. Bi Swtri , . . 

Vol. -1. Aranya Farvan, pt. 1. 71 x 51, Madras, (1933). 

From Messrs, V. K. Sastndu and Sons* 
Mm! (art, E., Dea Mont a Celeste* aux Sables Rouges. 8 x 6. 

Paris f 1934. Bought, 

Manchester. John Hylands Library, Catalogue of Arabic Papyri 
. . . by D. S. Margoliouth . + , 13 X lOf. Manchester* 1933. 
From the Trustees ami Governors of the John Extends Library. 
MascarcnlLM, J* de, TJn document portugais sur In Place de 
Mazngnn an dehut du 17e sifrelc. Tf. fmn^aiso, etc., par 
R. Rienrd * + , 104 x 7. Paris, 1932* 
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Bombay, 1933, 31. From the Government of India, 
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1. Editions E* B 1-5, D l and K. - * * (Or. Ins=t. Univ. of 
Chicago, Assyriological Studies, no, 5) + 10 X 7£. Chicago, 

1933. Frfrm the Cambridge link*. Press. 
Fires* E. A., The MauMiaris . , + (Studies, Ind. Hist* Research 

Inst., St. Xavier's College! Bombay, uo. 10). 91 x 6L 

Madras. 1934. From the Secretary, St. Xaviers OoUege. 
FonBonby-Fane, R. p Kamo Mioya Shrine . , , 9x6, Japan 
ami London * 1933. 
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E'rest-age, E., The Fortagueeo Pioneers. ,. (The Pioneer Histories), 
9x6, London r 1933, From Messrs. A. and C * Black* 
Princes of Wales Saraswati B Havana Texts. No. 31 [pt. 2) p 
40 (pt. 2), 43, 43 (pt. 1), 44 (pt. I), 45 (pt. I), 46 (pt. 1) T 
47 r 48, 49, 9 X bL Benares, 1933. 

- - Suraawatj Bhavana Studies. VoL 8. [Also] The Santa- 

vataloka. Kiraim 1 (Supply Benares f 1930, 32. 

Punjab. Catalogue of Books registered in the Punjab . . . during 
the quarter ending 31st December, 1933 ; [and] 31st Match t 

1934. 13| X 8§* [ZflWe*I934.] Fromthe Govt.of the Punjab, 
Punjab Education Dept,: Rajsum-i-Hind s a . (Punjab School 

Set.) iMoffraphed. 7 X 5J. Lahore, 1901. 

From Mr BurkSt* 

Raghubfr SmH, Purvft Madhya EoJin Bharat . . . Hindi. 9 x 6. 

Front fhe Author. 

Reseller,, 0+* Abrisa det omblschen Litteraturgeschichte. Lief 6. 
Stuttgart-, 1933. Bought. 
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Rgycda-S.imhit,l p with the Commentary of SayanfLiMrypi. 
Vol. l t Mandat 1. (Tilat Wsharaalitra Univ. Vaidio Sam- 
shod him MandaL) Sanskrit, lljx 8. {Poona), [1933]. 

From ths Vaidic Samshodkan Mandat. 
Rosa. Sir E, J) r , and Wingate, R. (X, Dialogues in the Eastern 
Turin Dialect on Subjects of Interest to Travellers, Collected 
and ed. by Sir E. IX Ross and R CX Wingate* (James G. 
Farlong Fund, voL XL) 10| X 61. Ltmdon t 1931. 

Sardesni, C. S., The Mam Currents of Mamthu History . . . 

SJ X 6- Bombay 1933. From Messrs. Luzae. 

Sarfcar, Sir J.* Studies in Aiirsngrib'a Reign * * _ 7$ x 5|, Calcutta, 

1933 . From Messrs, Luzae. 
Schaeht, Joseph, Zu Meinem IsJam-Lesebucli. [Supplement to 

ReligionageschichtlicheR I^sebucb, Heft 16.] 9^ X 7, 

Tubingen^ 1933. From Messrs. J. C. It. Mohr {P. Siebcek). 
Sc human, J. t A lithologic dor hebriitschen Dk htung in Italien . . . 

Hebrew. Bert in, 1934. From the Slacken Verlag. 

Sen, S. N. t and Rnychaudhuri, FL, The Groundwork of Indian 
History t * . 3rd ed. S X BJ. Calcutta, 1934. 

From Messrs, Chuck/rocrtty, Chatterjee and Co, 
Sfmstri, Chand Cldiabra, Expansion of Indo-Aryan Culture during 
Pal lava Rule. Proefgchrift, Leiden, 1934. [Typewritten.] 
11x9. From the Author, 

Sinhfl F Judiinath t Indian Psychology-Perception . . . bundon T 

1934. From Messrs. Kajan Paul, Trench, Tnibncr ami Co. 
Sinha, Xareudra Krishna, Ran jit .Singh . . . Calcutta, 1933. 

From Calcutta University, 
Skantlasvamin and Mahcsvaru.. Commentary on the Niruktn. 
■"haps. 7-13. Ed. by Lakabmsn Samp. 10 x 7. /jiAoit, 
1934. From Messrs. Moti Lai Bmarti Bass, 

Suli (Muh. ibu Yahya), Kitab al-Awtak (Section on Contem- 
porary Poets}. Abu Bakr Muhuinmad R. Yahyu as MIT. 
Ed. by J- Hey worth Dunne. 10 X flfc. London i\ 1934. 

From the Editor. 

Suna vain, A. J., Adandta Sadbu, an idea] monk .. . (Jain Gmnth- 
I'ualn, no. 13) Cambridge, 1934. 

8utt* Pi taka. The Book of the Gradual Savings (Aoguttnra- 
Nikiiya) . . , Vol. 2, Tr. hy F, L. Woodward. Vol. 3, Tr, 
by E. M. Hare * . (Pali Text Socl, Tr. Ser rt no*. 24, 25), 

9 X 6, London, 1933, 34. Exchange. 

-Pammattha-DTpanl Itk Vumkatthnkatha . . , ofDhumnia- 

pataearfva. Ed. by M, M. Bose. Vol. 1 (Pali Text Sew A. 
9X6, London* 1934. Exchange, 

PJst of Pamphlets not printed owing to lack of space.] 
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Part IV— OCTOBER 


The Combat of 'Alevan-Ba'al and Mot 
A Proto-Hebrew Epic from Ras-Shamra 

THE SECOND TABLET 

Transliterated from the Cuneiform Original with Intro- 
duetion, Provisional Translation, -Argument, and 
Commentary 

Bt THEODOR HKfiZL GASTEH. BA, 

Introduction 

rPlIE present study continues that published by the writer 
in J{{AS., October, 193*2. It comprises the trans* 
(iteration, provisional translation, and commentary of the 
Second Tablet of the Ras-Shamm Epic as published by 
Virolleaud in Syria, October, 1932. 

Text 

Hie title Second Tablet ‘ is a title of convenience and 
docs not imply that the present text immediately follows 
thnt already published. The correct order of the tablets is 
not yet determined, nor can anything usefully be said upon 
this head unt il the complete test is to hand. 

More than a quarter of the tablet is broken away and it is 
consequently by no means easy to determine the sequence 
at all points. The writer believes, however, that the Argument 
which he has drawn up after close study represents pretty 
approximately, if not exactly, the action of the poem. 

OCTOBER I&34. * * . 
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THE COMBAT of ALKYaN-IIVAL ASH MOT 


Contents 

The present tablet has for ita central theme the defeat 
of the god Mot, spirit of blight and aridity, by the goddess 
‘Anat and the subsequent restoration of Akyan-Ba'ah god 
of vegetation and fertility, who had previously been displaced. 
Sanctuaries and coverts are erected to him and to the other 
gods and they are regaled at a public feast. 

/ nteqprdatim 

The interpretation of the text has been a far more arduous 
task than in the ease of the First Tablet. The divergences 
from Yirolleaud are especially to be noted, since these almost 
invariably affect points where the study of Comparative 
Religion and Myth, and not only of Philology, is able to cast 
light upon passages left somewhat obscure in that scholar's 
edition. 

(i) In Archie Oriental ™, v t pp. Ufr-lSS, the writer has 
assembled material to show that this poem is in reality the 
myth of a ritual drama or pantomime enacted at the autumn 
harvest, festival when the season of drought and aridity gives 
place to that of the rains (sAi/a), Tins drama or pantomime, 
which has world-wide parallels, represents the Combat of 
Summer and Winter, Blight and Fertility, etc., it being 
remembered of course that in Syria it is Autumn-Winter 
(the Rainy Season) rather than the dry period of Summer 
that represents the season of life and vegetation. Ale van- 
Bzt'ai represents the genius of the rainy aeasen, whilst Mot 
represents that of the Drought, Thh is definitely stated m 
the test itself, and is further supported by the fact that 
their very names indicate this antithesis, Ba'al being connected 
with Arabic JU and Mot with Arabic meaning 

"fertilized soil” and “arid soil * respectively. The dis¬ 
comfiture of Mot thus indicates both the removal of the 
drought and also what in European custom is termed “The 
Expulsion of the Death ", whilst the restoration of Aleyam 
Ba‘aJ indicates the advent of the “rainy season’’ ($kita) 
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when the soil is moistened for ploughing. The Combat 
belong*, indeed, to the regular pattern of harvest-rites upon 
which Frazer, Mannh&rdt, and recently Professor S. H. 

i>t»ve thrown so much light. The manner in which 
Mot is discomfited arid pursued into the streams, whilst his 
royal garments are torn from him, corresponds exactly with 
the treatment meted out to the death in the European 
pantomime drama (vide Arcltiv Orienlah r, lot. cit.). 

(ii) The installation of Aleyan-Ra'al as king and the 
entertainment of the gods at a banquet also belongs to the 
some “ritual pattern In primitive thought, the king 
represents and typifies the genius of the group whose life 
is considered to be vouchsafed in annual or jieriodic leases. 
When the lease comes to an end the group is ** in eclipse " 
and the king has lost his powers. A new king must therefore 
be appointed, or alternatively, the old king must be 
re-invigorated, lienee, at those harvest festivals, the rites 
of which are indeed designed to furnish the new lease of life, 
the coronation of a sovereign is an essential element. As 
Frazer has shown, this survives In the Kings (or Queens) 
of the May in European custom, and Hans Schmidt has made 
out a very plausible esse for assuming such a rite ns an 
original element in the Hebrew New Year festival, as it was 
at the Zagmuk of Babylon. Indeed, the sovereignty of 
^ hwh is to this day especially stressed in the Jewish New 
Year liturgy, and in mv previous article {JRAS. 1982. p. 89], 
n. 108) T hinted at the survival of a septennial coronation in 
the ritual of the Hebrew Autumn-Harvest feast of Asif, 

(ui) During the few days at the end of a life-lease, when 
the group and its normal king are " in eclipse ” and the new 
life uot vet procured by the elaborate gamut of fertility 
rites, it is often the custom to appoint a temporary king to 
hold sway. The writer believes that this institution win 
explain the otherwise obscure passage in the First Tablet, 
where, after the banishment of Akvtm-Ba'al, the high god 
El asks the goddess Asherat to appoint a king, and ebe duly 
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appoints one Iiditar-mris. The words used in connection 
with his enthronement arc : p 1 ?' JTT fjOJ {* - i£ - 
i t 20). In tliis sentence yT seems to mean ,: one marked 
out find is the same word as is employed in Dent, i, 15 
(where it does not mean Tr knowledgeable") in connection 
with the ejection of fi captains ” over Israel The baffling 
word |ufr* may be connected with the Ethiopic or A ill 
** act as substitute M and the sense will be : “ Certes, we 
will appoint as king one duly marked out; lie shall servo 
uh substitute (deputy)/’ 

(iv) The banqueting of the gods also belongs to the ritual 
pattern of harvest festivals, and hns irn most striking parallel 
in the Thcoscuia which was a cardinal feature of such 
ceremonies in the Phrygian Attis-cult. The object of it is 
to enter, through the Oriental method of commensal ity. 
into a bond of union with the gods who control natural 
phenomena. In our own text these gods are indeed specified 
as ii the gods of hulls. the goddesses of cows ; the gods of 
Wells ; the goddesses of cisterns ; the pods of thrones; the 
goddesses of tribunes * J , and so forth. 

(v) Of especial interest is the fact that in connection with 
the festival certain "coverts" or “booths'" are erected 
for the gods. The technical name for such a covert or booth 

in the language of Rus-Shamra is 7^*2+ which is cognate 
to the Aramaic 7^22 (lit- "‘ shady retreat**). Now the 
word 7JBO is the regular rendering, in the Tnrgumim of 
the Hebrew Scriptures, of the won! "I “booth, taber¬ 
nacle ,p , and it is hence no far cry to assume that this ancient 

Syrian Festival of DTJSC was the prototype of the Hebrew 
“ Feast of Sutkoth” by which the autumn-harvest festival 
was called* We thus arrive at an explanation of this term, 
and are able to sec that the current view which refers it to 
the erection of the bridal bower in connection with the 
primitive a sacred marriage " is sadly mistaken. 

(vi) Over and above the recognition of the fact that the 
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poem reprints the myth of ft ritual drama, the writer 
believes that he Las been able to advance in its interpretation 
in regard to several fd I muons. mythological and otherwise, 
by the comparison of other Semitic texts which had escnjicd 
the notice of the French editor. Many of the incidents of 
the poetn. titi.i'h as the opening np of the sacrificial pit in 
Column I* and the libations of honey there prescribed, only 
become intelligible when studied in the light of parallel 
material drawn from Comparative Religion,, Moreover, there 
are a large number of passages in which treatment from a 
different philological angle seems to throw light upon what 
was previously obscure. It should be pointed out f however, 
that a study of tills hind is necessarily tentative and depends 
very much upon guesswork, This Is especially so in the 
present case where only a small portion of a large text is 
yet available. Modifications* will, no doubt, become necessary 
when the complete material is to hand, just n$ they have 
already become necessary in the case of the First Tablet, where 
much of the writer s commentary must now be rewritten. 
Bi* s diat* doert, and the writer hopes that readers who might 
[ye. inclined to bo over-critical will remember these limitations 
before condemning what may subsequently appear to have 
been hazardous and wide of the mark. 

In conclusion, the w riter feels that he should again express 
appreciation of the pioneer edition of Viroffienud* Although 
he has differed from it in more cases than he has followed it, 
the writer baa throughout this study been conscious of the 
debt which all students of the subject must owe to the 
French scholar. 


Note ox Transliteration 

The s%n y-. previously transliterated as id here repre¬ 
sented by y r since it corresponds most frequently to Hebrew 
and Aramaic y. I hope later to show that ^ represents in 
reality & proto-Semitic palatal resembling the German ch -sound 
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in '* irh ++ p etc., later Absorbed variously into laryngal ^ and 

or into velar p. Words exhibiting 7 ?eem to appear variously 
^ ■■-- 

in the Semitic vocabulariesnow wiih y and now with H t suggesting 
that the^e are but variant approximations to an originally 
distinct sound. 

“ represents the sign which was not originally 

recognised and has. place been discovered by Virolleaud. It 
represents indiscriminately ^ or but usually the latter. 

1 do not accept Virolleaud'fl assumption that Z4 represents /, 
but retd it simply os the two letters as alao do Ginsberg and 
Albright. 


TEXT AND PROVISIONAL TRANSLATION 

Note 

The Translation is entirely provisional, since no definitive 
rendering is possible until the complete text its to hand. Jt does 
no* attempt to do more than to give the meaning of the words 
separately and literally. In cases of doubt I have preferred 
caution to adventure and have marked the word in question 
with a query. Suggestions as to the sense will he found in the 
Commentary* but it did not seem to be advisable to embody them 
in the translation. 

For the general sequence of the poem reference must he mode 
to the Argument, although it must be understood that the 
fragmentary ^ate of the text renders this largely conjectural. 


CtiLtJHX I 

(flap of fihout 12 lines} 


m 

3 

a covert 


1 


t of El 


nm 

ofthe-Queen 


2 

a sanctuary 


A sanctuary 

Trnnm 

1 

, of-biff-soiia 


5 c* rnm 

a sanctuary , Ascent of the .Sea 

*n':r nfe 

TLe Lady Glorious , of-the-Eride 


ro 
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•in na J Tm zvm 

of-light a mansion, of the City-god a sanctuary 

2 * m 

a palace, of the God of the Demesne a covert 


-Jr" 


T, n« srs 


a temple sliall be n house , of the Soil-god a sanctuary 
grandly upreared 


11 jra 

, I pray 


•atari 

of messages 

“por 

, pour libation? 


®JC*!S 

(as) a reporter 




I" 


c' mew mi 

, Asherat of the Sea of-the-Qneen (unto) the prot6g£ 

ahn M rrcp 

! of the gods of-the-Mistress (unto) the favourite 


nnss 1 ? 

unto the bellows 

WCZi'i 

[take] the pincers 

lie made to flo w 

r J fc> - 


go up 

ECn 

0 Hnsis 

'ID- 

stiver 


»pi 

(So) Hi van 
in (thy) hand 

pr 

be founded 

ia n 


of silver yen, be founded 

pri 

of gold 


pr 

lie founded 


H n 

; gold 
; by the thousandfold 


P* 

1T rc-iP 

A 

be founded 

; by the myiisdfold 

indeed 


u ni?zm 

ln C‘P7 


and.. 

- . , s 

51 ami 

m »*tn 

%Q 

herds (?) 

of the a ram 

Cut up 


241 


Moreover 

F J N 

, I despatch tbee 


25 


30 
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a r2: 


tr n r 

in a silver vessel do wing-honey a mm cut up 


L. i — 


s Sin *TD» 

the goki(eti) with (your) iusnds place ; cause to flow 


pH 


“ni-73 

even the seat 

K— ’ 


, o f El 


u*nr 

throne 


S DTI 

then ; the footstool above 


as 


— 


(^diich is) upon the pit lift up the plank (?) 

Ed) 


hm 

tribute 

pi 

gold 


%rp :i 

receive , fish* 

Dm 

let them bring 


W - 7P5 

0 god closed 

1 % 

: ia our behalf (?) 

nSs *t *■:» 

is filled which of El (for) the table 

pit “nice “C23*r 31 0:2 

of the earth the yield (?)—supplementary (with) tributes 


JO 


"usa "npi 


TlK 

as is ordained small cattle (unto) El sacrifice 

“po' “jttd a7 n:^c 

let them bring tribute os is prescribed ? 

*mprb Dfcitl a nn 

manifold wild oxen. over and above that 


43 


Column II 


u robz 

his disk 


iTTHK 
she seised 
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......c- *rnp t* 

on the ... * dnv she burned the disc 

rma “cis ^hjx; 

his flesh the covering of ; she chased him 


Xf Z'Z 

on the morrow ; his robe she removed 




'— * Ij— 

into the streams 


n 

- v* 

she chased liiin 


rew: 


4?'* i-. m 


cn 


rm 


on the tire the insignia (?) she placed 


K U WK H. « PK E ’ *¥*■» * — 

u!2\ Tv U *■ w 1—1 i 

the coals above the crown (?) 


4 »-r« 2 *t U N‘ -±' w ?2i71 
of P*l El Bull Bhe .. 


10 


4 i - ' 


ijn 

Bni-bnwt she favoured (1) 


n:j* MM 3 _ 

she addressed (him) of her eve with the lifting 




mw 

“ (and) Aserat 

rhrz 

the Virgin " he has gone 




0 Ba nh he has gone ' 


fn 


(>n» 

when she said 


nor 

? 


pnn 

? 


Jl3p 

‘Anat 


15 


D3J7C 


na 


with her feet upon him 


^cr *pi j?a “uerl 

(his) loin [with a bijade [; she trampled] 
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"GnHl ro la fiy -icrl 

she [hacked] ; of his face [the /rout she* smote] 

Irhzz H fucl "p?n 

the forepart of his bins she dismembered 

“mi* m 

Mb hips of the obverse part 

mrm ™ it«n 

how and exclaimed her voice she lifted up 




* - 


]™*C'5K 

Ba'al Aleyan did stilly forth 

n 6 ma 


TO 




The Vi[rji]in did sally forth how 

pnfraw ■sfia rqy 

will I eofaige in (s*ybw) he that ; *Aaat 
combat ft&uilk'th me 


* 1 * # + * A 

nn 

m + m, 

(with) the thronp of..... . 

? (with) my sons 

m *■#* 

* * * * 

» t ■ 4 i 

Itfl 

* * i N 

? 

■ ■ + ■ T ■ '■ 

silver . . . 


■ * * * fl 

n 

fj 

fi" 

H H 7 * 

?PH3 

mid moreover, 

of silver 

0 bowl 

as she spake 

mtrx 

nr* 

not? 

pri 

Ashcmt 

the queen 

rejoiced 

; (ofj pold 



EJ 

O' 

: [ahe spuke] to her servitors 

also 

; of the Sea 


Eninex 

: will I open 


propitious 


W 

the eye 
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fa' nhew rot 


>*'rr 

Asemft of the Sea] (of) the Q 

ueen 

Sir Fish 

■ #•■***• 

iron 

np 

(find) b ..; in thy hands 

a net 

take 

....... fiT 

hf 

upon 

p 

(thy) hands 

mcah 


hit 

TT E2 


fin) the wa, against El i favourite 

lies - hit rz u 

of P^d El in the sea 

' in 

. . (of) El ? 

6j?ni pew 

[Ba'al] Ale yu n 

.tap n'jro 

....... [’Anatj The Virgin 

.. 2 T2 

................. what 

.rx' m 

........... and thou (1) 

t t t * * * t * * t f t 

. * 

. 

.. among the ... 1 

.h ^2 

. onto not (?) 

. 

. .. ■ - king 
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[^1 


[? may she re] 


r p ■. r 


... m 

.. of the 


45 


gird 

> E' 

Al£0 


*i * * i + * * A 


* 


* ET « 

? 


Conner III 


T1.. « . . . 

}. 

“K' . 5 

; escape lot him not 


Bo thy foundation ?.. . . , . 

(*»*•»•*• 

upon age for ago [established] 

fl4 'irm j> .. , 

? thy ?. 

■fra ■ &ir . 

! a king of O god*. 


h?2 flJ .' 10 

Ba'al Aleyun then .. , ed 

w nsnj? 2;* m *n$ ((lljt()i( ! 


o er the clouds Ho that chariots got ready 
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^ *. 

and departed I . 

•ya T! "p!'C^ - 71 Ejr 

into tie midst of hied forth moreover he 

nr® n chk inn 

she pet of the gods of the eons the assembly 

rt nbp ';nto.Of) c 15 

she said on my table ? 

rtfTCfK 222 

I will give her to drink in a cup 

*xfab to n a:'i' cn;n :u’ cp 

three Ba*al hatcth sacrifices two moreover 

1 1 — i ns *> —— 

a sacrifice o'er the clouds He that chariots 

W , 

Btonl rcn ntm 

[and a sacrifice] and a sacrifice t 

^Daiii rtsfti ran a* 

t and a sacrifice 1 

^vzrh raw nar 

may she regard ? ? ancillary {?) 

fnssf nosirt nai 

ancillary (t) ? ? 

to r**» T- nnt< 

Ba + al AIcj'Olq came thereafter 

jtuj * \ - n.,/3 

*Anat the Virgin came 

2 “ jntw mi pawi « 

Ararat of the Sea the Queen afforded protection 
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c 1 ??* xrap pirn 

of the pods the Mistress showed favour 

c” mem raft pm 

Aiemt of the Sea the Queen- and she aaid 

C' ttwn nm pen *j« 

A&emt of the fiku the Queen doth she afford how 

protection 

anm z L ii ircp p®n » 

those twain who of the pods the Mistress yea. show 
protected favour 

nmp cn iksi “w ib 

those twain who favoured yea Dped El Bull 

p?m to ':z 

Then replied (spake) Boi-bnwt. 

pi mp rbra 

We are protected Anat The Virgin 

c ton mi 

of the Sea Asernt tlie Queen bv (?) 

ahtt rrjp f*. so 

f>f the gods (by) the Mistress [we are] flavoured] 

rrn jj*;;.. * * . 

(by) the word (of) we arc protected , ..... . 

*7J?2 .. 

Ba l al-A]eyn,n 


o' “'c*n non ,. . 

Asemt of the Sea The Queen 

nap rhrlz] . * . 

"Anet The [V'ijrgiti 
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■rrn crlpji] , . , , ,. 

give drink, feed with viands.. 

w £"n?l ctpjna pe: q^k 

the breast sucking and pour it out (to) the gods 

fp "rrfcfa ™ai 

cut [sli]arp with a sword 

p '‘cis't Tiwn ^iircl 

wine in goblets [make to drink a fatted beast] 

“oaj? ten pin cacti -u 

of trees [the blood of gold mid in a cup] 
{Lacuna) 

P , , .. ?52 

our (?) ....... 

P - . 

OUT (?). 


Column IV 

nnbl 

for the Queen] 


84 ‘rie l o' mt?K 


ft foal harness 

Aserat of the Sea 

m m d;ej 

m 

S4^p« 

7i TE 


of bridles 

place 

a colt 

bridle 

w teUj33 

64 "I- 

m 

V- 

; [reius] 

gold 

of 

; silver 

nmiN 

of her foul 

]- : 

the bridle 

a^' 

prepare 
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Amurni-cum-Qade& heard 

Snc 

*1*2'* 

ip bns 

a colt 

he bridled ; 

a foal ho harnessed 


m 

PW| 

□jEJ 1 -w 


silver of 

bridles he placed 



E:=p: pr m 

reins gold of 


m At 

r 141 ^riss 

1 ■-* ** •> 


of her foal the bridle he prepared 


■nsN‘ snp 

61 "'FT' 
i J - rr 


Qadeflh-cum-Amurni he harnessed (it) 

> 

"jim 1 ? 

ITTK W 

of tin. foal upon the belly Ash end he &et 

^“2 

712 

11 71210'b 

of the colt (upon) the belly comfortably 


U-3 »»<!«»» 

** tTfS* enp 


shone 

; led them Qadesh 


zzzh 

M — \~Z 


before them 

like a star Amurru 

n:j? 

7(272 _ 

"i'M 

*Aiiat 

of the Virgin 

The Sacred Place 
(i.o. Her Holiness) 

M ]Ci* 

OTj 

•*ymm 

of the North 

(even unto) the lords came and (of) Bu fc al 



(or hastened) 


a:s 

TnnS 


(her) face behold, she set thereupon 

ctj 


‘rs uy 


the streams (to) the place where flow El toward 
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oronn 

of the twain oceans 

torn 

and came 


St 

of E) 


n«f 


c:t? 


2if 


I jCN 

the horizon 
It? 

the field 

•A* 

I " 


. Sfj 

hard by 
* 

7*411 

she found out 


of years Father of the King unto the pavilion 


*jpm -onn 

and apake ulie pronounced 


r ■ 


** - ■ 


of El at the feet 


ire:™ "nntrn 

and payed him homage she bowed down 


fm»* r 

St 

E'rrr 

lie gave her won! when 

EJ 

thereupon 

prnn 


pnr 

and laughed restraint 

he brake 

** *751^ 

CTl*? 

tp 

and snapped, he made to donee (?) upon the footstool (his) 



feet 

ItkM n; 

tttr 

nj,"SR 

and e\[claimed] hia voice he lifted up 

bis lingers 

OlTj"«?K rQ~i 

n'ffo 

IN 

AJerat (of the S]ea 0 Queen 

art coma how 

chit rr$ 

fi'm 

■ 

IN 

of the gods Q Mistress 

art arrived how 


m nyr* 

and host Wn wandering 


•"nrjh jjn 

Thou art very hungry 


“fflojn »>ntqp ittap c - 

and roaming at thou hast Imm'ij roving yes verily 
large blindly ~ 


JB*9. OCTUBKU 193-1 


15 
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art: 

ow 

an 

nrh 

viands 

l aet for them 

behold 

viands 



an*: 

nxSra 


(and) drink 

via nt la 

on tables 

ph 

c:: 

r 

— 

U« V ■—w- 

of gold 

in a cup 

wine 

in goblets 


•j*?5 *r&t iim t on ft# on 

the kin(i of El (it is} the band behold of trees the blood 

i-TT^n jTdnjt ‘prifn’ 1 

that would stir of Bull (it is} the love which cLisps 
thee thcc 


d* muN nn 7jmi 

Aserat of the Sea the Queen then spake in answer 


jo 


ntsrr o:n 

(who) w isdom wise 0 El 


■pm 

(he) sendeth thee word 


l0t nirn rrn 079 c> 

hast gotten as a of living eternity together with 
portion 


*5P3 T*fot 




Aleyan-Ba'al our king 
107 


■pm 

senile lb thee word 

jot p*r 

and none our judge 

taa 


“r*- 


(is then*) who is beside him 

lw nca 

a cup for him we bring tribute , out liege (?) 

■twft T''S“ 

4 iM J mr 

we bring tribute our liege (?) 


! 4* 


a cup For him 

i-4 


ns* *?k 'a* rrrb ':sc 

bis-sire El O them Btili they esckim behold, now 
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they exclaim whocm throne tb him the King {even) El 


iron rbx res jniwi 

and the throng Allat ond her sons yea. even 

Ascent 


of 


* 


na jx p .-nx 

for fia'n] house then? is no behold her attendants 


so 


mt?x qj m Txm tnx cr 

ofAfiemt like the sons nor precinct the (other) like 

gods 


na TTSo 

of his sons a covert of El 

a sanctuary 

r mew 

of the Sea A5erat 

of the Queen 

a sanctuary 

uLtte 
ii ■ - 

The Lady Glorious 

rh: 

of the Drain 

a sanctuary 

m i& TO 

of light a mansion 

'TTB 

of the City-god 

a sanctuary 

21 IQ "fas 

a palace of the God of the Demesne 

a covert 


Sfl 


2 JT |Q ' 2 TX 

a temple let l>e a house of the a sanctuary 
grandly upreared Soil-god 

ixsn jtab jir* 

El of P?1 Lord Sweet then spake 


HUSK 
of A&erat 


i» >•« 

l J > 


t:n 




ye semtois now* go to work 
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1 alone (3) now go to work 

p^Tl ffitfK " 2 K " 

collect of Aterut let the handmaid 1 crily 

na nab 

for Ba‘al a house there shall be budded bricks 



Golukn V 



IPBW 

::: ■'in' 

□bit 

22 

of Afierat 

like the and a precinct 

the (other) 

like 


sons 

gods 


E" 

.TO fUl 

fpn* 



of the Sea Aicrat the Queen then answered 


n nirh 

unto wisdom 


rbvt ran K 

: of the gods the Queen 



be united of thine old age 


(or may she unite) 

. " 

into thy lungs 1 , , . . . of 


the hoarinnss 


nro rr 

? breath 


maa iM pp *» p 

of his rein the luxuriance in addition and moreover 


“ttba »mp pp pp J 7^2 

upon grazed of imm- the laxuri- luxuriate may Ba'al 
(verdure) dm ion ance 

1 ‘B 11 yn i 

in the cloudy LIb voice and may he give forth 


7" 
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arc 


N 2 


tin 


TO 


{in the form of) upon the earth (and his) gleam 
lightnings 

m rchbs t lw crjf rc 

they construct )t — of cedars a house 


i 1 


r:i K 


i _ 


cn 


they toil on it (?) of bricks u house verily, 




rN“:N L 


cr** 


Ba + al pis to A Jo van let St be announced 

“Jpl pn m 

in thy chapel the stony soil ahonte [pr&b&L] 

zyz tot 

thy temple amid the grassland 


(jcb He lsJ c _ r 

of rich silver the valleys 


1 


bzr, 


bring thee tribute 


HP i^n*; fljgSS 

of prized gold the hills 


tM 0Sp7« lsi TTN -fry* 

[and) gypsum of < drr-wood bring thee tribute 


rpz rra ;n 

and of gold of silver a chap] ami they build 

s9 *aa€3pH > 


i> 


U li Jh_> 

mn 

r) the Pure Ones 

a elm pel 

rap nte 

nop 

Anat 0 Virgin 

rejoice 

■nm 

“OJPB 

and leap r 

(thy) feet 
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c:e pirn "p« 

(her) face behold she set thereupon 

JBX C"2 Sj?3 C> 

the Xorth (and) the? lords of Ba'al toward 




Hi m 

\ -- 

i nn jw rer 

— “i v*“. 

’ N - 

l 

? a of the Geld 

with an ox 

Ntrn 

nij? rhra 

prrr 

nhc lifted up 

'Anal the Virgin 

she laughed 

*?jn _ 

■ “t ■' m * m, i 

1 till 

i 

nj 

0 Ba'al {saving) 

she brought the and cs- her voice 
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Spirits and Demons in Arabia 

By A. S. TRITTON 



Arabs believed in the existence of Wrings to which 


they gave commonly the generic name 44 djinn ", For 
convenience wc may call them spirits, ^]nhom mac I carried 
these ideas over into Islam where theologians developed 
and systematized them. These Muslim ideas are of no interest 
to the student of folk-lore unless it can lw shown that they 
contain older material. 

Djinn* the commonest name for these spirits, Ls probably 
a genuine Arabic won] derived from the root meaning to 
cover* conceal. Some have thought that it is a foreign word, 
coming perhaps from Africa ; but the likeness to the Latin 
gmitts is probably due to chance. Another name for them 
is iMji, which means the same as djinn. Dj inn itself is 
a collective, with the singular djinni T belonging to the class 
djinn ; djdnn is both .singular and collective. They are also 
called 11 the people of the earth ". l 

The name hmn b said to denote the weaker djinn. one 
tribe of therm or spirits intermediate between them and men. 
It is also given to black dogs ; but it would appear that no 
sharp distinction was drawn between the spirit and the 
animal, to judge by the tradition : " If come to you 
while you are eating throw them something for they have 
desires." That Is. the evil eye will smite you. 2 Djinn are 
often associated with noise, so Ainu may be derived from the 
idea of a faint w%drd noise; cf, “the wizards that chirp and 
mutter ” * 

There arc special names for different sorts of djinn. 

GfiM comes from a rooL meaning to destroy. 

'ifril is said to come from the root moaning to roll in the 
dust, to overcome* and so is given to powerful spirits. 


1 Uin Hiflhnm* 

5 Li^Uv *iJ A rah, svi* 2SH. 
3 Is&iait via. 
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Si'hit usually denotes a female, the form is unusual and 
si'hit and /ri f M a bo occur, One author states that xi'hi denotes 
a male djinn and a female. 1 Presuming the text to be 

correct, we have four forms oi the word and some uncertainty 
as to the meaning. The root means to cough, which hardly 
provide* a suitable derivation, and combined with the triple 
or fourfold form suggests a foreign origin. As the si'ldt ia 
commonh* ugly it Is tempting to connect it with the Hebrew 
m'ir, literally haii^, the name of some sort of demon. The 
interchange of / and r is common. 

Rtih is a kind that attacks children A 
Shikk is in the form of half n man and often at tacks lonely 
traveller*. 5 One attacked "alkiimn b, SafwAu, who resisted 
it, and both were killed, 

*dmir is any djinn that lives in a house or near mankind. 
NfuiMu, though a foreign word, found its way to Arabia 
early r and is used in much the same way as djinn. 

These names arc not used with scientific exactitude. 

Djiuti were of airy nature 1 : theology, perhaps following 
a jiopular superstition, says that they were created from dame 
or smoke. In modern Egypt one may have flaming eves or 
may disappear by turning into fire. 5 But they were not pure 
spirit, they are joined with men as “ the two haring weight " * 
I hie was killed by a date-stone which a man threw a wav, 7 
It is evident that they were imagined as consisting of some 
material more subtle than that of which humans are made, 
In another place it is said that they have no bodies, H Or they 
have no colour and so cannot he seen *; but this looks like 

1 Khminui at A fiat' (cd. Malnmimnii Mubyl 1-Din), ii, It'S. 

1 J&bS3* K itdh ciJ Hnymi'iin, v j., 58. 

1 /fayuu-dii, ¥*„ (XI. 

1 /tamin', i F lfi3 (('ainft 13^ 

1 Ffldwicfc, BuMflin o/ihf School of Oriental Sludi^ HU 4^ 

1 Koran, Ir, 33, 

J jY itjhfst n, L 

1 LA.* iu F 2IHX 

* Uni H*£C3 + Jti*d6 d Fiffft v f 13. 
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theological reasoning- One jreoiiliarity is that their eyes 
are perpendicular* not horizontal as in men; a belief that 
is found in Arabia to-day K f 

They wens organized in tribes under chiefs and princes,* 
but single members had little or no individuality. Lite the 
Arabs one of them was dangerous beranse the power of his 
tribe was behind him and would avenge him if need was. 

Certain places were notorious os habitations of djion; 
Hamdini gives a list of places where the noises they made 
could the hearth* Other spots are Xisibin; 1 probably a small 
in Arabia and not the famous place in Mesopo¬ 
tamia, Lebanon, Kasiyiin in Damascus, Maghdmt. al-Dsm T 
ML Sawdkh* Mt. Fath in Egypt, ami the peoples Tasm and 
Jadfe. s But they were found everywhere; in houses, for the 
prophet forbad the custom of sacrificing to them when building 
a new house A The name *dmir may refer to a djinn or to 
a snake. We hear of a charm that worked on the 'Amir and 
that in its turn drove the snake out of its hole/ They were 
especially common in the desert, where the traveller was 
exposed to their wiles.* Apparently each place had its own 
spirit; lor travellers address (l the great ono of this place ” 
nr M the dweller in the valley ' T *; reminding one of the Rnals 
of Palestine. In later times India and Syria were famous for 
their djinn. 10 A place full of snakes was full of djitm* 11 A kind 
of thin black snake was named dj Sum, 13 They could be 
disturbed by men ploughing virgin soil and when a thicket 
wan set on fire they flew out in the form of white snakes. 1 * 
In the last century places of luxuriant vegetation were thought 
to be homes of the djinn, 11 They could also he disturbed 


1 iii t SIS. PbUby Arabia of tht iFa^ei^, S^, 

3 //ugrimiif, J, ]I30. 1 G&MjKiphif, 128,. 1M, 1 Domtri+ i, 1ST, 

1 l/riycEHUiJi, vi, 50, tWi. Alixhdj ii. B5. 

* LJ., X¥i H SW. 1 JhiytsiPfitti It, 01# 

* lib 1 * 9 t R ISO. 

I# vi t 72. 11 Jlttjtaurin, vi r 56. 

» ZmU IT. 23 . " Aghdni (i?d. 1% 92. 

11 Wrtdr. fid** rn ifodmmauL 177, 
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by flagging wells, The talc of the death of Su'd b r ‘uMda 
shows that they haunted rubbish-heaps. 1 To-day it U believed 
that houses may be haunted by djinn, then they are called 
maikun ; and in Africa cljiim live in the ground, in the hearth¬ 
stones, the cinders drains, the staircase, and the latrines* 
A bate patch in the middle of grass is their place of prayer.® 
In the Egyptian delta they are connected with water and live 
in disused water-wheels and are fond of throwing people 
into ennuis or walls.* This 1^1 ief is probably duo to the nature 
of the land. 

Usually they show themselves at night or in the evening. ' 
A tradition runs : +i At nightfall keep children at home lor 
shaif&m are abroad. When one hour has gone remove the 
restraint, but shut the doors for a xkaifdn cannot oj^en a shut 
door. Tie up the water-skins, cover jars, and put out lamps/* * 
They were often invisible though they might lw heard or 
touched, but, as is to be expected, the stories are not con¬ 
sistent* W hen Hamza al-Zayyit was on his way to Mecca 
he WHS seized by two beings whom he felt and heard but did 
not see. They took him to their tribe, which was met under 
its chief, and among them he saw the djinn which had 
composed the poems of Zuhnir/* Often it seems that they were 
naturally invisible but could let themselves he seen if they so 
wished. They appealed in human form but also as animals. 
It is not always clear if the animal form is the true shape of 
the spirit or only adopted by \t r H A woman diverted, the 
suspicions of her husband by saying that her paramour, who 
was hiding in a ‘us&HxM, was the djtimk of that tree.* Often 
they appear as snakes. The djinn of the Aormffu (a kind of 
tree) w ere snakes. 10 Many tales are told of men who gave drink 

1 Ulttn of Aim’ll Dfl. 
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to snakes or buried dead snakes and these proved to be 
believing djinn which had listened to the preaching of the 
prophet. They were closely associated with dog* also. Otic 
tale is of li man who thought that a djinni was in an inner 
room of his house ; when at East he had the courage to open 
the door and a dog ran out he cried : *' Praise be to Him who 
turned you into a dog." 1 Sometimes the dog is said to be 
of the dj inn hut less than they, and at others; a black dog 
is a djinni and a spntcd dog is o At nit. 1 Tin? limb of one was 
like a dog's paw and hairy or like thorns, or a hedgehog* 
A tjftnl appeared as a cat. 1 

One peculiarity of the was that it could assume any 
form it chose with the limitation that its feet were always 
hoofs/ Herein it resembled the medieval devil of Europe, 
When Solomon proposed to marry Balkm, who was the 
daughter of a djinni, the spirits tried to dissuade him by 
telling him that her feet were those of a donkey (or a horse) 
and her legs hairy. When the devil appeared to Ibrahim ftl 
Muusili he wore short shoes ; showing that his feet were not 
those of men.* One is tempted to connect this idea with the 
satyrs of Greek story, though these had goats' hoofs, ft is 
curious to find in Morocco a spirit that hits cloven hoofs. 7 

No sharp distinction was drawn between the different 
kinds of spirits. We read of one named Azabb (hairy), another 
was two spans high and hairy, and yet another was like an 
African. 1 The si'IcW was, it seems, always human in shape 
but ugly. 

Besides those animals with which djinn are identified, they 
are associated with others, called often their rtiling animals, 
among them the ostrich, gazelle* camel, and sheep, ami also 
the dog.* A djinni rode on a hedgehog in the air*** The mi rk/ 

1 lifi ptfrrrtfl K ifc* S5. 1 HtiyUTtfito. j* 105* 141. 
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(n small fish) was ridden by witches. 1 Out report say? that the 
djinn rode the bfiro but another sap they flea from it; The 
bone of n hare was si strong charm.* It is a commonplace of 
comparative religion that when animals tire associated with 
supernatural forces those forces were once identified with them. 

The Arab* did not hunt the rid mg animals of the djhn 
after dark, and if any one killed a hedgehog or a certain species 
of lizard after dark he feared an accident; lo his stall ion j* 
This is another example of the spirits having power after 
dark. Several breeds of camel sprung from djinn m same men 
refused to pray in a place where camels camped because they 
were of the stock of shniffinx* A close connection with 
totembm is revealed by the tale that a imn named Asad 
(lion) could not eat in a place where the wild beasts were 
starving, 1 

Many animals were believed to be metamorphoses, among 
them the ape, pig, elephant, hare, spider, and ed. The dove 

is a metamorphosis of the shmtAn called — -j^. s A kind 
of lizard, the ape, and white ants were Jews, the mouse 
a Jewish witch, and boys cried Jew when they flaw a panther. 7 
We read of n djioni who was a Jewess.* Their food is dung, 
bones, and urine. They drink scum or my liquid left 
uncovered ; they rush to drink milk that has not been covered, 
thus revealing their connection with snakes, usually 

explained as uncovered is said also to mean scum,*} They 
envy men their focal and, a? the poet says, their slaughtered 
camel is not cooked ia pots. 1Ea They also eat broad beans. 11 
In other lands broad beans had evil associations ; the Bahians 
■ lid not eat them \ the Fkmen Djalis might not touch nor 
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nflnu- them. 1 During a certain ceremony in Japan the lien cl 
of the house scatters beans saying : " Go away, demons I ” 
In the palace women pick them up, wrap them m paper, and 
throw them out of doors. Then ghosts pick them up and leave 
the house alone. 2 To nine in part nf north Africa it is believed 
that salt and cinders are the food of djinn, the coriander their 
apple, and asses’ dung their dates. 3 It is not good to drink 
from a vessel with ft broken lip for the broken place is 
a skaifdi)** buttocks. 1 

Ghul are either male or female, they are any sort of spirit 
that meets travellers and assumes different forms and dress. 5 
They light fires at night for sport to deceive and mislead 
wayfarern, calling out to them, 4t Good evening ! " fi Their 
nocturnal activities are often mentioned. “ They sing song 
after song and light fires round me." T Jl Night hides the 
djlan who sing there." b A gh ftl could be killed by one blow, 
but a second brought it. back to life** The si'ldt lives mostly 
in swamps. If one catches a man she plays with him m a cat 
with a mouse. Should a wolf seize one she cries out: Help ! 
a wolf is devouring me f * c Often she shrieks: ” I have 
a hundred dinars ; my rescuer can have them ! t+ ltJ 

The relations of djinn with men were of different sorts. 
Some tribes were descended from a djinn ancestor as the 
Banu Siiat of aiur of Yarbu\ The father of Jtirhum was 
a fallen angel, 11 nmr b. Tftmfm married a but whenever 
there was a thunderstorm he bad to cover her head so that 
she might not see the lightning. Once he forgot this and she 
fled to the land of the m 7rff, 13 A man married a djinm for the 
bride-price of a gazelle and a akin of wine. 15 An carried 
away a girl of Fazara and lived with her in a lonely tent, 
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leaving her at night. Sks wont off with a tiittrt. The iffit 
pursued but the man made It is oarnd kneel, tbtew a line round 
it, and reciteil verses from the Koran. The 'ifrit made several 
offers to the man to induce him to part with the girl, but he 
rv fused them all and kept her. 1 Other stories tell ol the magic 
circle width spirits cannot pas* and the idea is not confined 
to Arabia. Djinn restored to a Hum his runaway slave, 
hut with paralysed arms. The master was told to blow in his 
hands and the arms Mere cured, Thereafter the man was able 
to cure pain by breathing cm the sore place. 1 Once when n wolf 
carried of! a sheep, the shepherd cried; “ Dweller in the 
valley." lie heard a voice say : “ Wolf, give back the sheep " 
This was done, 1 Here the djinn is distinctly helpful. 
According to a tradition everyone has a djintii as an 
associate ; the prophet's had turned Muslim arid told him to 
do only what was right,* We are reminded of the daimon of 
Socrates, the Roman belief in the “ genius ”, and other 
attendant spirits or doubles. A woman was visited by a djitini 

called a follower—the LA. explains this won! os lover. 

fine day he cams to her but did not do according to his 
custom : in reply to her question he said that a prophet had 
come who had forbidden fornication. 1 A man had a com¬ 
panion named who caused those who memorised the 

Koran to forget it,* An epileptic who was ill for six months 
in the year and well for six was possessed by the daughter of 
the lord of the djinn m , she explained that if his tribe tried to 
cure him she would kill him, 7 A woman brought her idiot 
son to the prophet, who stroked bis chest and prayed over 
him ; then he vomited a black puppy. 1 Hence wc get the 
common sense of madjnun, mad, jKisseaaetl by the djinn. In 
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South Arabia several words arc used in this sense, iualmth, 
umktun, and Hmaiilul. 1 

The djiiui had n spec-iul connection with poets; the 
“ follower " of a poet was the source of his inspiration. The 
djinni Xu hair has been mentioned already. Fanudak had 
a com pn ion named Hamim or Hamim; and a I A'slia hod 
Mushil. to name only two. a During a discussion between two 
poets one said : *' I say a poem every hour hut you compose 
one a month ; How is this ? " The other said : “ I do not 
accept from my afafpln what you accept from yours.*’ 1 
The djinn lamented Malik h. a! Raih, who died in Khurasan, 
because they knew that he was alone in u. foreign land. They 
put the paper with the lament under his pillow in the khan 
where he died. 1 A m'tril met Hnssdu b. Thu hit in his youth 
before he began to compose poetry, knelt on his chest, and 
said : “Are you he who is expected by his tribe to become 
their poet l “ He said : “ Yes.” She said : “ Compose three 
lines of verse with one rhyme, or I will kill you.” He did so 
and she let him go. 4 Like men. the djinu when they mect- 
togethcr discuss the merits of the poets,* AMahiz says that 
the following verse— 

j? j* wj ,j^j jJj 

cannot be repeated thrice eonaccutivelv and therefore is 
a verse of the djinn** 

Sometimes djinn are little more than Puckish, but often 
they are malevolent and hostile to men. Epidemics are the 
spears of the djmnJ* They hold back the bulla from water and 
prevent the cattle from drinking ; sometimes they even 
kill them h this way." They strangled Ilarb b. l_mayya h 
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Mirtl&s b. sbl ‘Amir* and others ; they killed Su'd b* “uMdii 
because be had insulted them — 

“ We kilted the chief of Khazrsj. Su'd b, L uMdo T 
We shot two arrows at him and missed not his heart / 

and they drove + annr b„ *odi mild- 1 They strangled Gharld 
because he sang a &t>ug they had forbidden him to sing. 
They blew up the penis of 'uiudra b, Mugluru and he became 
like a wild beast, 1 * 4 * Witches employed the mm method to 
drive a man mad.® A story shows that snakes were used by 
the superior powers to punish ; a woman who killed her 
children at birth was devoured by them,* 

Many precautions are necessary in dealing with the djiuu 
In north Africa you must say Bismilkh before throwing water, 
especially hot water, out of the door » Any curiosity about 
them is bad , a man who saved a dj him from a well was careful 
to turn away Ida eyes so as not to see which way it went * 
This shows that though they ore usually stronger than mem 
with sharer eyes, 7 they sometimes need men's help. At times, 
too, they are delightfully simple, reminding us of the devil's 
stupidity. They did not know that Solomon was dead till 
the staff that supported him rotted and hie body foil down,® 
This weakness is alluded to in a tradition of the prophet; 
the body in the grave is beaten with iron whip and otters 
a loud cry* heard by all near, except the two heavy ones 
(men and djimi). & Djinn and magic were closely connected* 
Several instances have already been given. The si ldt wlis the 
sorceress of the djinn, They lived in the dwftrdree. If a man 
wanted to lie sure of his wife's fidelity during his absence on 
a journey, he tied two branches of this tree together. If. 
on his return, they were still united, she had been trnc to 
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bin); burl they come nprt she had been faithless, 1 Certain 
animals and tilings kept the djinn away. If a white cock 
with a divided comb is itt a house no shaitan will enter it. a 
It is said: " Dn not kill n cock for zhaitan will rejoice.” * 
The prophet said : " TJie cock is niy friend, the friend of mv 
friend, and the enemy of God*s enemy ; he guards his house 
and four round about it,” * Among the Zoroastrians the cock 
was the opponent of demons and it may be Persian influence 
which made the Arabs ascribe tliis power to the cock and led 
them to talk of that other bird which had its comb under 
the throne of God r its daws in the lowest earth, and its wings 
in the air, one in the cast and one in the west.* Sorter,' cannot 
harm one who lias eaten the flesh of a black cat s ; black cats 
are so often associated with witches that this prescription 
looks like a piece of 1 lotti empathy. A circle drawn on the 
ground wan a protection against djinn, 11 and they will not enter 
a house where n citron Ls, T If a house has lieen fumigated 
with incense, 11 the smoke of Miriam,” no ‘amir can approach 
it, and if a witch flics over it she will fall. If a man sleeps 
between two doors the 'amir will throw him down and the 
djinn Tob him of his senses.® It is dangerous to sleep at night 
in a yellow garment, for it is the home of the djinn and ‘dmir.* 
The neighing of horses frightens the djinn, they wilt not 
approach a house where a horse is, 10 Early ideas would seem 
to underlie two traditions. The son rises and sets between the 
horns of xhaitdns. One tries to stop it rising, but it mounts 
on his horns mid God bums him. One tries to prevent it 
worshipping God as it seta, but it sets between his horns and 
Coil burns him. 11 Theology has been at work here, Abu Bukr 
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once invited some mm to supper ; there was a misunder¬ 
standing uiid he took an oath not to eat before them. As they 
ftrfofiod to cat unless lie began, he broke his oath that, they 
might not go away hungry ; but as he began bin meal he 
said : 41 The first mouthful is for the shniidti. ' 1 

Mk Pad wick sava that modem beliefs have little connection 
with literature, but m&rid looks a liook word though in common 
use, Curious is the feurfmi, the spirit counterpart, of every 
wo min. Sometimes she is a danger to her earthly twin, 
especially to her children, but sometimes an accident to her 
is followed by an accident to the earthly children, She often 
appears as a cat. 1 

Djinn brought early news of great events, Sawid h. 
Kamb had a djinn messenger who three days in succession 
woke him with a kick to say that a prophet had come. 1 
They brought to Medina news of the battle of Nahtiwand.* 
These messengers were the djinn of the soothsayers and were 
called the post of the djinn. 5 One man \vm called the iddi 
of the djinn,* and I bn a lit ha settled an affair of blood between 
them to their satisfaction* 

According to the Koran, the people of Mecca made the 
djitm partners wdtb fJod,* thought that they were essentially 
like him® worshipped them, 10 and sought protection from 
them. 11 It may be that these words are to be taken literally 
or they may be part of the propaganda for monotheism, the 
prophet calling the pagan deities djinn in contempt. 

Lists of parallels between djinn and men were drawn up ; 
they are in part Islamic but contain older moteriaL Sooth¬ 
sayers are the djinn s apostles, tattooing their books* lies 
their tradition, poetry their religious recitations. the Bute 
their muezzin, the market their mosque, the bath their home, 
their food whatever has not had the name of God invoked 
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over it, their drink all intoxicating liquor, and their hunting- 
ground women. 1 Ghuzuli adapts tlds to the wiles of evil. 

We may mention two practices wliich are not directly 
connected with djmm A governor of Uman wrote to 'umar T1: 
IJC A witch was brought to ns, we threw her into the water p 
and she- floated/' The ruliph wrote back : l+ We have no 
concern with water. If there is jirool, punish her; if not. 
Jet her go, _i 3 The Arabs believed that madness was cured 
by the blood of certain noble families. 1+ Of the Darimi are 
those whose blood is the cure of madness and insanity/' * 
This recalls touching for the king's evil. 

These beliefs were not peculiar to the Arabs who did not 
distinguish clearly between natural forces, magic, and spirits. 
They were growing out of animism. 
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Epigraphic Notes 

By DINES CHANDRA SIRCAR h IILA. 


I* Hiraxyagarbra 


_i CCOMDIRG to Sanskrit Lejdconsthe word Mranyogathho 
^ Ihls two principal meanings. First, it is a well-known 
epithet of Lord Brahman ; secondly, it is the Home of one of 
the sddaitt-mahadanii, i,e< the sixteen Great Gifts, which are 
enumerated md explained in books like the Mut&ya-Parana f 
Henmdri b FratoMaw/a, and Yallalasina’s BanaxtUfnra* 
The sixteen rmihmliitwx are dami (offering) of the following 


things 

1. Tnlapuru^i 

2. Hiragyagarbha 

3. Bralimuncja, 

4. Kfllpapmlopa 

5. Gfiaahasra 

6. H ir a nyakiiniatlhenu 
7* Hirnpyaiva 

R Paiicalangahi 


9. Dhara 

10* H Iran y tii va ratha 
IJ. Hemahas tiratha 
12. Vianucakra 
IS. Kalpalata 
1 L Saptasagura 
15. Rutnadhonii 
l fi. Mah a blrataghaf a 


These nnmes are more or less of a technical character. 
They have been explained in full detail in the MaJiadthiawria 
section of the Danctmgam^ chapter v of the Yrafakhanda, 
and chapters 247 ff. of the Mottf/a-Puiihia* 

The word kimtiifagarbfoi occurs several times in the 
inscriptions of .some South Indian kings. In the Goran tin 
inscription (/nd, Ant*, ix, 102 f.) King Attivarman is called 
npramiya -ftmj nyngarbha -pmsti m . which phrase was translated 
by Fleet, the editor of the Gorantia inscription, as H who is 
the posterity of the inscrutable (god) Himgyagarbha f \ ne t 
Brahman. In the Malm kata pillar inscription of the CSlnkya 
king Mfrtgtil^a (ibkL, xix, fi ff.) we have the passage 
hiranyagarbho-m Here also Fleet, who edited tho 
inscription, translated the phrase as u who was descended 
from (the god) Hiru^yagnrhha (Brahman) *\ It mnirt be 
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noticed that only part ini In r kings have been connected with 
hirantf/igaThfiri in the inscriptions of their respective families. 
If Fleet's interpretation is correct we should have found other 
kings of the family- whereof one king lias been called 
kiratufiufuthJm viiitUulln — with titles of the same signification. 
Moreover, when we notice that in the Muhakiita pillar 
inscription this epithet is given only to Ptihke&n ] and not 
to Juyasimha, the first king mentioned, nor to Manga]css. 
the reigning monarch, there re mid ns no doubt that Fleet's 
theory is unjustifiable, [ therefore hold with Huttosch that 
the word htranifatftirbkfi in these inscriptions signifies the 
second of the sixteen intihadanti* or Great Gifts. 

While editing the Mattopad plates of Damfidaravarman 
fifji, lad., xvii, 328 fi.) Hultzsch remarked : " A similar 
feat is ascribed to King Attivannon in another copper plate 
grant from the Guntur District, where I translate the epithet 
aptajn^ya-Hitstnjpgarb!ia-pra.yj>$Mi by 'who is a producer 
of (i.c. who lias performed) innumerable Hirauvagarblios 7‘ 
Hultzsch here evidently takes the passage kim^yagarbha - 
■prtuKim as a case of the Sasthtddlpurusa compound, making 
it mean " prasarn (origin, producer) of the Hirapyugurbhn ”, 
But he was in difficulty with the word II iron yaga rhha-frotSta , 
wyeh occurs in the Ipur plates. Set I, of the Vifonkimdin 
king Tiiadhavavflrman I (ibid., p. 3S5 f,). As prasuht is an 
adjective it cannot make a case of the Sasthl-taipumm 
compound. Hultzscli therefore had to correct the passage 
as kimnyagaMn-prmSti, i.e, pmgfUi (origin, producer) of 
the Hiranv agar him (ibid., p. 336. n. 7). But when we 
notice that the epithet hiraMjQgarbha-prasQra also occurs in 
the Po la muni plates of the same Visnukuodm king (Jours. 
A,Mra Hist. Rt's. Soc vi. 17 ff,), and further'that the 
Muhakiita pillar inscription has htranyagarbha^mbk&a. 
there can be no donbt that Hultoch is wrong in taking the 
passage hi^^Thht-pmmvn as a case of the Snsthl- 
tat pi r lt w compound. The words 'and 

hwnwpiTbha-wmbfim are certainly examples of the 
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PahcamTdatpurupa compound, and mean ” born of the 
Hiranyngarbhn ”, The word hiranyaga rbJiu -prata uu must also 
mean the same thing, I therefore take it as a ease of the 
Bahuvrihi compound, meaning “ one whose pram t« (origin, 
producer, progenitor) is the ffiragyagarbha But how can 
n kmg be bom of the Himnyagaibba, which we have taken 
to signify the second of the sixteen mahadanas ! 

In the performance of the Ilirupyugarbha-njo/dflJofro 
ceremony, the thing to be given away to the Brahmans is 
a hiranya-gatbha, literally "a golden womb”, tfimnya- 
garbfia here signifies a golden Jt undti, three cubits in height. 
Cf.— 

brahmanaif=a napvl kundatit ttipoiuyti'Hifiyci in subitum j 
f t H fosaptaty =ahgui-dcehmyam h?ma -pa h kaju-ijarhha-vat \ \ 

To discuss all the details and all the functions of the 
ceremony is not necessary for our purpose. The quotations, 
which are all from the 249th chapter of the Matsya-Puraim, 
will sufficiently clear the point, 

After the due arcana, the performer of the tita/tddam 
ceremony is to utter a mantra in adoration to Lord Hirativa- 
garbha (here Lori Visiju), two lines of which run 

bh ufdoka -pfttmuhha lok3s=tan i garbhf vyavastkitah j 
bfiihm-adayas<dtithS dei^a namas^te vUytt-d&wini |j 

Thereafter the performer enters into the Inrantjtujttri/fta, 
Le, the golden kxndn. and the priests perform the garbhadtiSm, 
piuHsiwana, and the ■.thmulottutiiftnm ceremonies of the 
u golden worub ”, as they would do in the case of an ordinary 
pregnant woman. Cf.— 

m?»i =f 7 n( 0 rdryatan *madkyam =»viiy=dmbha = i«la htmtkhah J 
muxtibhyCon parimmgrhja dhttriuaTaja-caturmukhau 
jdnumadhyl iirah krtvS tisthrta ivasa-paiicakam [| 
paTbhadhamm pumsamtmm siiuant-onmyanam tat ha \ 
hirjur-him>jtja*garbluttya ta(as=tc drija-puhgamh jj 

Then the performer is taken out of the *' golden womb ” 
and the jSta-karma and other necessary functions are 
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psrformed by the priests, as if the performer is a newly-born 
ehiltL After that the performer is to utter another irnntra, 
wherein occur the following significant lines :— 

in5tf=&h&nt jpnittttt pQrmm nmrftja-dJtonim mtt-ctiama \ 
t. vad-yarhha - m hht * ftd em <1 ivtf&-drfm hha mmy-uhain 
lL 0 the best of gods, previously I was given birth to by 
my mother (and} was martyn-tlharma (one having the dualities 
of an earthly creature),, (But) now owing to my (re-)birth 
from your womb, l become dhya-deka [one having celestial 
body),” 

Hint the performer of the Hiranyagarhlm *maftmlami was 
thought to E>e ++ born of the hiramjn-yatbha , be + golden 
womb *\ is also dear from the next motif a* to lie uttered 
by the priests : — 

adya-jaiGsya tfr'itgani abhifitxtjiimaki vagam 
After the ceremony is over the priests receive the gift 
of that golden womb, along with many other things. 1 


2, Genealmgv of the “ Anantm Kings of Granra 1+ 


Two kings of the Ananda family are known from their 
inscriptions, They are Attivaimon of tlie Qorantla pin t ea 
(Ind. Ant" ix t 102 L) and Damodamvannan of the Hattcpftd 
plates {Ep. I ml" xvii, 327 f.). We have already dealt with 
the reference to the word InTtniyagtnblm in the Gomntk 
inscription* and with its different interpretations. Hultzsch 
rigluly says : ‘“When editing the Oorontla plates of 
Att ivarmnn. my late lamented friend Fleet believed this 
king ($eil r At tivarman) to have been a Pal lava — chiefly localise 
lie interpreted the epithet w/J-rc?-// j rcJja^^r^jfl: 
by k who h the posterity of the inscrutable (god) 
Hiragyagarbha . As 1 have shown above, the rendering is 
inadmissible in the light of the corresponding epithet used in 
the fresh plates, and Fleet himself had since withdrawn his 
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original opinion in his * Dynasties of the Wm Sw&e Districts \ 
second edition, p. 334 " {Ep. hid. t xviL 328.) In the (lorantlu 
inscription Attivanaan has been called lawdara-nfpoti-lula- 
mmudhhula '' sprung from the family of King Kund&ra 
The family (A-ufcib Its its turn, is calks! amiuflfi-muhaTxi- 
wiM.Kti-aan* udbhfda sprung from the lineage of the great 

sage Ainindu On the other hand, the liattepad plates 
were issued from V ijaifa- Ktutdara-pura “ victorious city 
(founded by ting) Enndara DartiOtlamvamum is r here, 
said to have belonged to the Beth the Gorantla 

and the Matte pad plates wore discovered i n the Guntur 
District, Madras Presidency* While editing the Matte pad 
plates, Hult 7 j 8 rh, on these grounds, suggested that the three 
kings- — Kaiidara. Attivannan, and IMmfidaravarinun — 
belonged to the same family and that they may be styled 
" the An&nda Kings of Guntur ". 

The palaeography of the Gnrantla and the Muttepad records 
suggests that the rule of King Attivaiman and that of 
King Dam od Liravaman were not separated by a great mtcrvaL 
Considering the facts that the characters of the Gorantla 
inscription resemble, in some respects, those of the IksvAku 
inscriptions of Kagarjunikonda (Ep. lnd rf xx t 1 f£) and that 
both ^ugarjunilionda. the find-spot of sonic Iksviiku 
inscriptions, and Kanteru, that of some SMftfilchyami 
inscriptions,, are localities of the Guntur District, it seems io 
me that the Amanda kings, whose inscriptions are also found 
in the same District, begun to grow powerful in about the 
beginning of the fourth century A.tt., when the Ikavaku power 
wns gradually declining. The Xugnrjanikondu inscriptions 
have been assigned to the third century a.d. + and us 1 have 
shown elsewhere the Kautem plates are to be ascribed to 
the fifth century a, ft. (Iml. Bid. Quarts is. 212). Kings 
Attivnrman and Diimtklaravarniaii may. therefore, V^r placed 
in the fourth century of the Christian 

But whieh of the two kings of the Amanda family came 
curlier ? According to fdulmeh the characters of the Gornutb 
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inscription are more developed than those of the Slattepnd 
^Etant, which is besides jartlv written in Prakrit — “con¬ 
sequently DamQdurn varman must have been one of the 
predecessors ol Attivarman " (Ep. I nil., xvii, 328). 

As regards the first point, viz. that the characters of the 
Gumntls inscription arc more develop^, I must say that 
when two epigraphs belong to the same period it is extremely 
difficult to determine as to which of them is the earlier. 
In a note on the Vispukupdin genealogy, i have elsewhere 
shown that the ^ ispukuixiin king Madhuvavarinan II of 
the I pur plates, Set fl, was suggested by Htdtzsch, on 
pateoymphical grounds, to lie the grand fat hot of 
Mad hava varum n (I) of the fpur plates. Set f. I have also 
shown there that the former was actually not the grandfather, 
but the grandson, of the latter (Iml. Hht Quart., ix, 275). 
Since the handwritings of two different scribes of even the 
swine age may he quite dissimilar, I do not think it impossible 
That the difference in time between the execution of the 
Mattepad and that of the Gorantla grant is short' and that 
DamOdaravarmatl of the Mattepad grant was a successor 
of Attivarman on the tlirone of Kandarapum. 

As regards; the second point, vis. that the Muttopad grant 
“ partly written in Prakrit, ] am afraid it is a mis- 
re presentation. In fact, the Matte pad plates are, like the 
Gormitla plates, written in Sanskrit; but it is true that the 
names of the Brahman recipients of the king’s gift arc written 
in Prakrit, e.g. Kossava-KumSntjja (Sanskrit, Kahjapa- 
Kicmapinjn}, etc. We must notice, however, that the Gorantla 
inscription also exhibits the same peculiarity, I think it even 
more important that the name of the king is here Attivarman 
and not Hastivarman. Atti is n Dmvidic form of Sanskrit 
Aosfi, through the Literary Prakrit form hatt/ii. Names like 
Attivarman, Kumarajja. etc., only prove that 
grants were issued m fl time when the replacement of Prakrit 
by Sanskrit m South Indinn epigraphy was nearly, but not 
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There are, IresideR, two other points in support of our 
suggestion. Firstly in the Gorantlo inscription the kandara- 
nrpati-kuta Las been called hhagamtd ~ 

1 rihhummi-hirt toh itimhkm f -cam tm-kamulu -rajah -p « minkriu , 
which appears to suggest that &ambhu (Siva) was the family 
deity of the Ananda kings, and that these kings were Saivus* 
On the other hand, DamikiaTavarmiiri is called in his 
inscription hhagamtah sa myakm mbiMhas J/n podanvdAyala, 
which clearly shows that he was a Buddhist. If the Ananda 
kings prior to Attfvarman were £§aivas. Damodoravannan* 
who wm a Buddhist, must have come after Attivamnm. 
Secondly, the inscribed faces of the Muttc]>ad [dates of 
Damodaravurimti are ni numbered consecutively like the pages 
of a modem Insok m . This fact also seems to suggest that 
Darnddaravannnn came after Attivarmam 

But what w*us the relationship between those two kings of 
the Amin da family, who. we think, were nor far removed from 
each other in time ? 

In this connection I like to draw the attention of readers 
to the epithet avandhya ^mhaSr-anrki-himnyagarbh-odbha r ■ 
tkihham applied to the name of king DamSdaravarman in the 
Matte pad plates. This epithet has been translated by Hukzsch 
us ' who is the origin of the production (i T e r who has calle d 
the performance) «>f many HirapyngnrbhaH and of fgilfa ofj 
thousand pregnant cows This translation is defective for 
several reasons. 

We have seen that Hultssch has wrongly interpreted tlae 
passage hitanijtujtxrhha-praw pa aw the " producer of the 
Hironyagurbhu As we have shown, it should mean “ one 
whose prcxlucer is the Hirai.ivagarbha ”. The corresponding 
passage of the Mattepnd plates is h i ra ngaga rhh-odbha m, 
which means exactly the same thing. Hultzsch saya : He 
{xciL Damudaravanuan) boasts of having performed certain 
Bmhmameul rites„ viz. Gds&lutsra and Hlrnuyagarblia 
(L 2l)* ,r But it seems to me utterly untenable that 
Dard6daravarman, who was professedly a Buddhist* 
performed these rites, which ore professedly Brahmunieal. 
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Besides, if Hultzscli's interpretation is right, why did the 
composer use h j to otjngorbh-o&bhar-odbham and not hiranya- 
garb^mharn. whic h is the naturally expected form » The use 
of h\mmjttjfHrbb-<)tlbb(ib~odbbnrn in the sense of '* the performer 
of the Himqyagartlu " seems to me highly awkward in an 
ordinary prose composition. The natural meaning of the 
phrase himnyagarbk-ddbhavbddbkava is “ one whose udbham 
(prodnotr, father) is Hiranyagnrbh-ddbfin «* (i.e. performer of 
the Himpvagarbh A-makdiana)■** 

As regards ammlhgu^maknsra I do not think that the word 
0 *™%! ever means “ pregnant Avandhya (not barren), 
which also means amoghthjdmlMtiya (producer of unfailing 
good and prosperity) according to the Sanskrit Lexicon 
Hajn>ntg!mtin t seems to refer not to go as Hultzsch has taken 
Jt hut to the G&aJuusra, the fifth of the? sixteen nuthculnm* 
of the Pur.ii)iis. The whole phrase tmiwlhtfa-ynmhawanflBa- 
htmwfujttrbk odbhtv-ixlbham , then, means “one whose 
udbhorn (i.e, father) is Amodbgo^hmro (i.e. performer of 
a Gosahasra producing unfailing success) and Anika- 
kiranyogarbk-vMtttta (i.e, jwrformer of nmnr Hiranva- 
garbhus). 

Now, who is this diti tuihyti -gotahasro -A ttfJxi -himn tpt - 
gftrbhdidbham. the ndbJtam (father) of King DnmGdnra- 
vurman ! Cnrioiuiy enough, in the Gorantla inscription, 
Attnarman is called a pm toeya -him nyrtgti rhha-prtwt t», which 

7 * bvHM % the * atn <* uncka-himttijnipiModbhova. 

I therefore do not think it quite impossible that it is 
King Attivaman who was the father of King Damodara- 
vmuwm of the Jlntteparj plates. It may. however, he argued 
that the Matte]Ctrl plates credit the father of King Damudara- 
varman with the performance of a Gosahasra as well, but there 
is no reerenee to tins mnhadnm In Attivarman’s own Goruntla 
grant. The CltSsahasni^afofddHn was possibly performed bv 
Attnamum after the execution of the Goruntla grant. 1 

1 ibid., eh, bi, *. 
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Averroes’ Paraphrase on Plato's " Politeia M 


Br Do. Eli WIN ROSENTHAL 

A LTHOl GH Averroes is well known as a commentator 
x on Aristotle—the scholastics called him The Com¬ 
mentator very few scholars have so far taken any notice of 
his commentary on Pluto's famous treatise, 1 This paraphrase, 
however, deserves a thorough critical study, for a variety of 
reasons. First, it lwlongs to the Corpus of Averroes' 
philosophical writings, even though—as Averroes states him¬ 
self in his preface—it be only as a substitute for Aristotle s 
** Polities " which were not known to Averroes and which 
were not accessible to the scholastics until 12(H). Secondly, 
it is an interesting example of the treatment of Platonism 
by Islamic scholars. Then: are the changes and deviations 
due to Islamic theory and thought, or to Averroes’ own way 
of adapting the “ Politcia ” to the Islamic 41 Empire " l 
Was there any Plutonic influence on Islam in its political 
theory and when, how, and where can we trace it ? Is it 
Plato himself or Plato in the light of Neo-Platonism that 
Averroes’ more or leas inadequate paraphrase gives ns ? 
These questions show that the linguistic task is only 
a preliminary towards the more important and interesting 
question of the position and meaning of this treatise within 
the history of medieval political theory and of the inter¬ 
relations between Eastern and Western conception of Man 
and State, 


The Arabic original has been lost. We possess a Hebrew 
translation and a Latin translation marie from the Hebrew, 
The Hebrew text dates from 1520. The translator was 

1 It is mentioned only in M, RtoMmltf, We MWteii Vthft. 
t riwjfj da StttleUlbtt, urn) die J»dtn alt IkdmitK.hrr, tlr„ Bi-Hin, ISftit, 
f US ; and in E. Renan. ft Tattmlime, ParU. 1923. 
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Scmfiel b. YebudS of Marseilles, who was probably related 
to the most famous Hebrew translators of the Middle Ages, 
the Tib bon teles. SemOel also translated other commentaries 
of Avenxws, e.g. the Middle Commentary on the ** Kthicu 
ad Nieoinachunt ". According to his statement in his epilogue 
to his translation of cur text, he was confronted with [tinny 
difficulties. The paraphrase is of unique value for the history 
of Hebrew translations in the Middle Ages, being the only 
translation of n political treatise ; for the Jews were most 
interested in the ethical and medical writings of the Arabs. 
This fact may partly be responsible for the heavy style and 
slavish translation which follows the Arabic original almost 
w ord for word. The Hebrew translator lays stress upon the 
fact that he is the very first to translate a political treatise, 
having realised its excellence, and pleads for indulgence on 
the ground of his having been in prison for some time with 
several or his brethren—why we do not know- and t herefore 
deprived of scholarly assistance. 1 Thus the terminology is 
shaky; many expressions had to be found ad hoe by the 
translator. Stcinschneider mentions some of those which deal 
with musical terms. Sometimes SemQel gives the Arabic 
words in Hebrew characters; sometimes his translation of 
them is very inadequate. To give only one important, example, 
he renders the Arabic lnwwi by SCohett, which is bv no means 
a correct equivalent. Apart from the difficulties of the test 
as such, the tradition is fairly good. Of the six MSS. mentioned 
by Steinschneider that of Turin was burnt in the fire at that 


* This rjiilugiie. not bcJonjainp to thn actual test-. In missing in the two 
TtfKiieiars MSS., rhe MRyists of which may hart net hern interested 
in IWWMUrt ranttcTB. A* mentioned abort, the translator apnittfcica for 
^ Unable to use the commentaries df ArErms an Aristotle's 
writing!., hrmuso of hi* i mprisonmont , no that ho ban not always understood 
the right MktotW* writings which bo made in» of u a means of 

ronpanwD. Hr abo rlalma hi havo examined AiffirSbia writings. The 
sye and r>'i»i«nfi of this epilogue arc equally interesting. Biblical 
capMnlly Irnnh U(1 .fob* aral Mfttiaic quotations are Humorous. Ho 
cfmrludM w.lh a strong afprel to his readers to listen carefully to what 
tho* two dhfoe kings ” fie. flat, ami Avarnc*! hart to ItJh Ibem. 
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library- W« thus Lave five MB$. for preparing the edition of 
the text, The Munich MS, serves as the basis; two at Vienna 
and Florence (a fine specimen of n Hebrew M8.) and two at 
Oxford (unfortunately partly damaged and with considerable 
gaps, but also with some not unimportant additions] ore 
complementary. Another MS- is preserved in the Jiiblioteea 
Ambrosiana at Milan, but it has not vet been possible to make 
use ol it.' My task is to reconstruct as completely ns possible 
the Arabic original, especially in those passages which are 
obscure or unintelligible in Hebrew. It may be that wc can 
at. least make out which of the two Arabic versions of tho 
Politeia known to us Avcrroos had used, by comparison with 
the few quotations from the PolUeia in Al-Birunfs India. 
However, this is doubtful. To fix the terminology is of tho 
utmost importance not only for the translation of the Hebrew 
text* but also for its understanding and interpretation. For 
this purpose, therefore, a complete glossary Greek-Syriac- 

1 This MS. Si not mentioned in Steinsehncifjcr and I Hnpprne-rl to notice 
it in an article an Semflel b- Yefcu«j» in The JtwitA ZwjrfrjjxJw, 
vol, fcr. Intjiurii-' by myself anil learned bodies of this country orul of 
Germany at (he Bibllotecu Ambrvxuana wer* not answered,atrhoagb iho JIS. 
in catalogued in Carta Btnlttmer't recently published Catalogue of the 
Hebrew MSS, of that library. [ still hope, therefore, to secure bccu» to 
the MR. brfonr completing the edition, 

* Here I ihouM Blw to mention with thank* that I *Urted this wnrfc 
under Lhe aimpjrv* and Active financial support of the N+ Xotgtmvmftduft 
iier fteutochmi CTiaeiucluft " And the KfoUrty advice of my former 
academic trachera, Bci^trtu^r, Mittwo*h p am;| IWkmnnn. 

IV fltttfly U meifil for Mfdkrtmltou *ell and especially thorn? interested in 
PoUli^J Theory. Am it nmHft be anwimod that all fnUrerted In tho object 
unfrMinii rtabMnif*l Hebrew and Af* able to fotkrm the often diffi.uU 
i*ti, [I thought necessary to accompany the Hebrew test by mi uut 
[ranslatiun wrilb note* and vs plmuitory remark^ becaaiM? the Latin tran*. 
ktko — by Jaoob Maotinn of the Vmr 1*30 for Pope Paul Ttl—ia often 
ineom-cu % naoittn# to the Platonic original he Mmetimes get a a good 
mmB&ng which u net in JuawnUnw with the Hebrew test And probrtlly 
slm not with ATCfTOC*’ original argument*. When I prepared a ,J Surrey 
of lhe mi>t Important Mamie Political idea*” for the M Seminar " of 
Professor Brackmano (Staalaansehauumrcn 5m j^talter Pricdrith* If von 
StnufL-ab Dr, Leo Straus* drew iny attention to ihia Latin translation which 
led me on to Sttiri*dumider+ and suggested an edition sad mWr 
jmtfltLoo of the Hebrew version. 
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Arabic-Latin is required J The obstacles however, arc "reit, 
because we have neither the Arabic original of our f' L xt 2 
nor Hint of Avenues' Midille ( l omm' i nt:iry mi the 15 Ethica 
ad Nkomachum J \ which also was trails latent into Hebrew 
by Semtlel b. Yetrilda, oa already menttoped above, mid of 
which we shall have to spent later oil But the latter may be 
of some help ns well as AverrotV commentary on Aristotle's 
"Poetics”. 


II* 

Turning to the composition ond contents of the 
u Paraphrase l? we find that Avcrroea considers the 
4i Politeia M of Plato as the second, practical part, the “ Ethica 
ad Nicomachum i5 of the younger Aristotle being the first, 
theoretical part, and, we may add, fundamental and more 
important The Art of Politics is practical because it h 
dominated by will power and Us aim is action and not con¬ 
templation, Owing to this conception, Averroea is not 
concerned with the philosophical ideas and the individual 
outlook of Plato, but solely with Plato's conception of the 
State, its meaning and its superiority to the individual He 
abandons the famous form of the Plutonic dialogue, of 
personal discussion pro d nonUra t simplifies the whole pri>ce^ 

1 The ^Ifi*j 4 njnr In Intended In follow the phm eftha “ Corpus Arm™" 
wliirh i* Lit prrpomtidqa by tin* “ Mcdlstfal Acadraiy of A m erica ". Th<* 
itlit«ir-inri‘hLt*f of cb-" Hfibrfw Scrk 5 *, IVihftoMVellwi]. Ihn'Aftl tTnivriaSty# 

liu mvfid hU prcrgmrmuo in fijprfrifJu m of Srptpnib('T + lfftl. My eludy will 
pruL-ildy bp |hllIiEin hitE within C.hLw 11 Corpcnt h " + 

1 The S|Minj*h scholar Rcrfrfpira mentions in the introduction in bin 
Arrnr.-:- Compendia r nfU*ji&ka w p. x.xv'i, n MS. of the Arabic original 

of oujt IJobxvw venton. 1 t ril'd m jf^t information about thin MS, through 
thif pufclirfifli* of Rodrigues" th*?k. hilt trraivnt no if plv. TIiu,h h I mippew^, 
llk^ ri-Hi:jrk it brwd upon Heunn, who mcntirinji in I Im" tippenctir f‘f 3i 
Awnvk i iri rawm^JW nn Arabic MS,. initI nf which h kimI ki eover 
Avertep P-nrapfcum*: But neither do ihi? eatalitfrui'a of both Spanish 

Uhmrii-H bcfirunl ttuiihtlnTirnt, ntirdoes Btraygi-n eh an article Jn _1 if^riir^* 
dV VUnivt fijjv tit STr, Jt***ph know anything nf it. li b oul of the qmwttan 
tliut Mriii.u’brtfkli'P, who feft-r* lo Renan"* ri'niiirk in I he ^n^fAjili dtAlin^ 
Willi if if HVbfcw vvnifin, wntilij huvi 1 failed lo s'mi Out anil iltacribo tin* 
MS. in hia ArabijK-M f^&fyveJziiapii, fk, 
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find final progress of Plato’s argumentation by exclusively 
referring to those ideas and questions within the scope of the 
State and the relation between State nud Man, more stress 
being hid on the Stine than on the Man, Man has Ills end in the 
State, which is therefore necessary for Man, But to reach 
this end Man must become an active part of the State. 
Avenues is interested in the State, its meaning, constitution, 
and administration ; he flunks of the services Man has to 
render the State, not of the happiness of Man as an individual. 
He puts individual rights, individual perfection in the back¬ 
ground for the sake of the political community aud of the 
general welfare more definitely than Plato does. He looks at 
the Platonic State as a cold realist and for him the virtues of 
the individual are only relevant in so far as they increase the 
efficiency of the irtate. for him Plato's four cardinal virtues 
are necessary parts of the State. But he is a Muslim, too. 
Therefore, these virtues not only lead to a perfect State, but 
also to Allah, Consequently, nothing of the idealistic 
enthusiasm mid ethical pathos of Pinto is to be found in 
Avertdes' Paraphrase. In his opinion Aristotle is the true 
philosopher, the great model Indeed, he is not specially 
interested in the philosophy of Plato, who, however, gives him 
the practical supplement to the 11 Etinea ad Nieonmchum ”, 
But the fact that Avcrroes would never have commented on 
Plato's “ Politeia ” had lie known Aristotle's “ Polities ” 
cannot obliterate for us the high value of this “ Paraphrase 
Like most of the Arab and Jewish philosophers and thinkers 
of the Middle Ages, he likes to compare not onlv the Art of 
Politics with the Art of Medicine, but also the life of State and 
Man with the body and the categories of health and illness. 
Generally he replaces Plato's examples by those of his own 
civilization and times, c,g. when he discusses the influence of 
music and poetry (nr more exactly fables and tales) lie refers 
to pre-Islamic poetry instead of Hesiod and Homer, and when 
dealing with Plato’s statements about different constitutions 
his illustrations are from contemporary history in the Maghreb. 

J&AS, riCTOBKtt lQM- ii 
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To slim up, we might say that Averroes is chiefly concerned 
with Folitjes as government and administration. 

Thus we call understand why he abandoned the form of 
dialogue and did not follow Plata book by hook, commenting 
on the whole contents, Vn.it wrote a more or teas free paraphrase, 
referring here and there also to other writers, e*g, Aristotle, 
Galen, and Alfarnbi. Using this method, he summed up bis 
comments in three treatises* ma f &manm w i.e* maqatat, which 
contain a more or 1 dm accurate description mid critical 
investigation of some parts of Plato’s ten books. The first 
treatise deals with parts of books i t hi, iv f and v t the second 
with the beginning of book vi and a part of l>ouk vii, ami the 
thin! and last treatise with hook viil and a part of Hook Lv r 
The historian will probably find the third treatise the most 
interesting one, for in it Avenues very closely follows the 
u Politeia 11 and refers very often to the political and social 
history of the ilaghreb in his own days, 1 frankly criticizing 
the governments and their representatives. Natural!v Plato's 
discussion of the so-called “ bad lf constitutions wia the proper 
ha^Ls for these statements, und here we find Averroes 
at his best. 

When we consider that Averroes 1 interest in Plalo was not 
bo much theoretical in the pMktsophcr as practical in the 
political thinker, the problem is not primarily that of defining 
what is 44 Platonic " and what is “ Neo-Platonic 15 revision 
or edition, a problem of vital importance m dealing with 
AlfanibL Both of Alfarabfs writings, the tmdinu fSivla 
and the wuidntutjtfQ. are interesting attempts at recon- 

cilinp Plato, or rather Platonism, with Islamic thought. 
His philosophical system M is greatly influenced by Plato 


‘Renta, op* eii. F tvfer* t-> i hie important fu ei „ my Lag-; lk ffl gta^rat, 
ptraplimi^ tost pWinr (!] <k dttAih Srifriwiim pfmr l a hi*tafrft dfl 
l ****** maralmM " ip. 1S2„ n<>tc 3). I * m idrnki M ^ with 
tlim eminent atithfirity in \m judgment of the M PnmfihrrL^- *■ * ,A Jiti u tie 
plue bEMrtt? qne <1# voir pry* *i, *cra*ux *i analy^- c-ommc nn 

tHhmqne relie mrmm fiintalujp d* iWprifc aree ip. imi 
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or what lie took for Plato's ideas, which really were brought 
to his knowledge in a “ Neo-Pbtonic ” revision. But 
Avetrocs' philosophical foundations are deeply rooted in 
Aristotle. The obvious value of the “ Paraphrase ” is not that 
it fills d gap in A vermes' philosophical system, but that it 
shows how Platonic ideas were adapted to Islamic theory 
and how conceptions meant for a poli* were applied to an 
Empire which practically dominated the Qikumenr, He 
objects to the view that only the Greeks were predestined 
by nature for perfection in the arts, sciences., and human 
virtue, claiming that other nations and people (his own, of 
course, amongst them) have also reached a high point of 
perfection. On the other hand, he accepts Plato’s arguments 
on the psychological effect of virtues and vices, illustrating 
them from his Own experience. And when he allows the rulers 
to employ trickery in order to establish a law that binds the 
whole community, and when he admits that n«ce?rifd is a vital 
force in the foundation and maintenance of the State, ho 
approaches what we are accustomed to call mjiow di stato. 

I might add here that we find in Islamic authors prior to 
Hin Haldil& this more or less conscious manner of looking 
at the State ft (a AfstlidiWh—au attitude they were tjuite 
aide to combine with a sincere Muslim faith.* The influence 
of natural science is to be felt in the second treatise, where 
Averroes characterizes in general the theoretical and practical 
sciences and discusses from this basis the value of philosophy 
and philosophers for human aim and perfection. In the same 
treatise he indulges in a polemic against the Mutakallimun, 


1 It would be uwlruL'liTi* to trace this question to Muslim political 

All thorp. Although the lime is not yet ripe fur such » task _ wc urgently 

JK Oil It critical history of Muslim Political Theory—to have thw question 
in tho li.ukmainJ may Iw of «ime help itt Invest igntthg the jxditiral ideas 
“f phitwophem, tfccokgfcMM, jurLsts. and htstoriuc, As a model 

of met hoi ami description Fr, Meineche'a excellent study £)ir. Idee dn 
Mnitimieon in dtr Ktwrm IfrttbicAle would be of great value, although 
we are ua tumlly nut entitled to apply the ft am lard of modem times to 
problems of the Middle Ages, especially where Islam is concerned. 
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the dialectic theologians F which is of high interests \\ hfitl 
discussing the conditions necessary for the ruling philosopher - 
ting, he touches the question whether this ruler ought to he 
a prophet or at least to possess prophetic gifts* A thorough 
investigation of the differences between the opinions of 
Alfa rain and Avcrroca concerning the Politei* " will clearly 
show what we assumed before, namely, that Alfarabi is much 
more of a Platoiust whereas A venues clings to Aristotle. 
A detailed study will show that from this difference there 
results a difference in the conception of the State* its meaning 
and task, I should like to go a step further and draw from this 
difference in philosophical attitude the conclusion that 
Averroes is more independent of Mu dim dogmatics in his 
conception of Politico than is AlforahL But this has yet to be 
proved in another place. 

186 



On the Prefixes and Consonantal Finals of 
Si-Hia as evidenced by their Chinese and 
Tibetan Transcriptions 

B¥ STUART N. 1VOLFEXHEX 

1 N view of the fact. that the study of Si-Hia is now attracting 
frc-sli interest, 1 anil that the problems it presents are 
fraught with some difficulty, it seems not untimely to review 
certain aspects of the matter upon which the status of the 
language and its position within the Tibeto/Burmaxi family 
ultimately depend, viz* the problems of prefixes and con¬ 
sonantal finals. 

Since Latifer published in 1916 his Si-Hid Language; 
A Stad if in Indo-Chinese Philology^ the view that Si-Hia 
formed with Lo-lo and Mo-so a so-called 11 Si-Lo-Mu r * Group 
has been fairly widely accepted, 3 Tfafc, however/ waa a 
conclusion drawn from material involving only Chinese 
transcriptions 4 of Si-Hin words, and is a view which may need 

1 S» Wang Chtng-j a, “ Kotn on Chirn* and Tibetan Tran scrip tic ms of ihe 
shif-hinh iTangnUn) Language™ {in Chinese}, in the Jhrfbfm vfthe Xaimnal 
Hfjtfarrh Institute vf Hufafjf md vnl. 0, purl - (Peiping* 10301, 

pp. 171 - 1*1, and 1 he Mine anthurs Ifoi-llxin &hufei> parts I and 2 {in 
Chinese h in the Mcmograpb* of the ftbo^P Institutes »riea A* Xo. S (Pdfiing. 
103$) ■nd Xo, \[ (IViping. lUM), For brevity'u Bike thee# will fcte quoted 
in Ifre falhitf-uig |>ugr* ifutfeti* AtuJ SivufitM ( l nail 2}. 

1 Ttomup Ptio k veb 3cvii (1016}, pp, I-IHO. 

■ inter ttii^ Pnter W. Schmidt. flw %n^/ani(litn and Sprathtnlrcum 

Jtr Erdt w Heidelberg* 1926. p, 133 LinjuUtic Snnzy of india, vol. \ t part | 
l [lr2~\. pp. 70-80; voL i, J^rt 2 lll>39) T p. 22; KtCekers I>U tipr&Juiammi 
tter Ef&t, H«Mbo% ISlSl, pp. lol-d (where it is erroneous3y placed in 

the S iiLint*c-Chinrrt^ Family). 

* UnfhrUmiLlely for oark Htndiea of lilt* speech ifoe Wto ng wtlrtr of 
re ading was fdlknd. Ci.ftu pc? qia<■ jq 11V Liufcr, accepting the mi-thml employed 
by Ivanov (" tfur Kcnntni-H do Ilsa-hsia Sprachf: Hh . livlttiin tit VAcadtmk 
/jnpriWf itfJt StuMt* fit Xif. !>*, LSCfth pp. 1221-1233, with 

tmr phtr). Imn^rtbed As ta-m", *le, This order, 

as first pernled oat by K. von Zcu'h ^Orknialiickt Jhrg. 30. 

.Sr. I (Junttt 15K71. Sp.+-i>h nhudd be reversed, a fjuct which Wang Chiug-jb, 
apparently lOchpcndcTUly. %\mi n&tSeed f/i utktin M p. 173], At we shall see 
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revision, 1 For* at rho time lie wrote* the evidence. ah unknown 
to Dr. Lanfer, was not vet all assembled. Since Then there 

■d- 

has l>een brought to light another class of material wherein 
we are given Tibetan alphabetie trannl iteration* in addition to 
Chinese dissyllabic transcriptions of Si-ttm words. From 
these two taken together it is difficult to avoid the conclusion 
that the language was much more abundantly provided with 
prefixes than was at first believed> and from them also we 
seem to have a direct negative to the view that it was devoid 
of these as spoken elements, as is at present being contended. 3 
flow this may affect its passible position among the dialects 
of the Sino-Tibetan borderland we shall see m the sequel. 

First let us examine the prefix problem and see to what 
conchiaionB we are led by the evidence now at hand. 

It is a curious thing that almost from the start a belief has 
been expressed in the unarticulated nature of any prefixes the 
language may have possessed. This makes its appearance 
first with the earlier workers 11 for whose attitude there IS 
mi turn I ly ample excuse. It is* in fact* very greatly to their 
credit that they should have foreseen the possibility of prefixes 
at all, when one remembers the very limited, and in many 
ways difficult* material with which they hod to work. 

But if this were the view in early days, there is very little 
excuse for it now, and in the face of abundant later evidence 
that prefixes were widespread throughout the language it 
seems indeed strange that some attempt has not been made 
to determine the possibility of their articulation by reference 

in the iqiift, pfeliifii then twain to eome to tight where previously tlic-y 
were anwpfaid id Loafer* op. eft., p. 103). wwi iogribw * illi the Tibetan 
alpha bn jr tmnaUieratkiUA, put the kaguA£« in mther ji difltioit Uxtht 
from Ufhat tu nt first bellevH- 
1 See below, in. fjtr, 

1 B»«pfd*Lly Wftog Ching-rj Hi 183 ; iW.Vt* 2, pju 288-30$. 

a See wpeeMfy V^Tcrm, «I, £chture du Rujwnmn deSi nk uu T*ngmji + 
tEztmft da J tfstwirt* ri VAmifmi* fc* Inter ipt tin* ti Bella- 

Lrtiwa, Ire Pi-He, t. si Ire partfe. P*iK IM8) F p r *s. af3t ] Marisw, L CW 
1H billion Si F Etude de I'Eeritsire el da Ll Jjmgttv ^ (JUffirinu, etc. 

ire **lie. t, si 2mc partly Park. IflOl), pp. 87-8, 
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to Tibetan behaviour, mid thnt in stead of this there seems to 
have arisen a determination to discount the prefixes as far 
fi.s possible, and to show that they were both meaningless and 
tin pronounced. Ah to the first of these content ions, difficulties 
are naturally* at the moment, very greats as ? when reduced to 
writing, the language had already reached a stage which is 
paralleled by some of the eastern dialects of Tibet at the 
present time, in which prefixes* though once significant, have 
themselves cessed to bear any evident meaning. With regard, 
however, to the second contention, viz. pronunciation of the 
prefixes, we shall see in what follows that it is as easy to put 
beyond doubt that they were pronounced in Si-Hia speech, as 
it is to prove that they are so pronounced in the spoken 
dialects of eastern Tibet to-day. It is a very great pity 
that the mom receptive and open-minded attitude displayed 
by Dr. Laufer 1 in connection with this problem has not 
found more followers. 

In favour of the view that Si-Ilin was devoid of spoken 
prefixes, no convincing dens oust nit ion has. to the writer's 
mind, so far made its appearance. It is notable that this 
contention usually proceeds from the Chinese side, and it is 
perhaps legitimate to enquire whether it is not a rigid training 
in tiie Chinese Linguistic type which b the reason why Si-Hia 
is. thus aeen through Chinese glasses. To regard Si-Hia as 
having been devoid of articulated prefixes* and also of finals— 
a view now being put forward with some energy— is, to the 
writer's mind, simply stripping Pi-TIia down to the level of a 
Chinese dialect. This wifi certainly not do at all. What 
disposition ahall we then make of the Tibetan and Chinese 
transcriptions in which prefixes and film Is both occur J 
Ignore them i Certainly not + 

As to the prefixes* it has been suggested that they had 
no existence in £i-Hb as spoken dements, because -among 
other reasons* which we shall consider in their turn-in 
Tibetan itself they had become mere grammatical and tone 
1 Op. ciLt p. 109. 
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marks, and wrre not at that time read as consonantal prefixes. 1 
This, however, as the present writer lias elsewhere 3 set forth 
at some length, is only the end resalt found now in Central 
Tibet of a long historical development having its beginnings 
back before the introduction of writing into Tibet in the 
seventh century. That at least a great number of the prefixes 
of Tibetan were pronounced in connected speech at all events 
in the eastern nnd western sections of the country when 
Si-Hia was a living language there can he no doubt whatsoever. 
What they had come to indicate through a long process of 
evolution need not concern us too greatly here. The 
important point, at the moment, Ls that they were pronounced. 
Their passage into “ grammatical r and *' tone fP marks was 
certainly a comparatively very late affair* Their apparent 
transition into the former I have fully explained elscwdicre,® 
while ns tone marks . they are not even now actually this 
at all. and never have been. They may indeed be taken for 
practical purposes (ihough fur this only} as indices of tone, but 
this is simply due to the fact that when the prefix Ceased to be 
articulated the pitch of the then abbreviated word was 
shifted* The prefix never functioned merely as a graphic 
device to show the reader of written texts in what tone a given 
word must be pronounced. 

In support of former actual pronunciation of the prefixes 
of Tibetan in speech long after the introduction of writing 
in a.d. we have indeed very conclusive evidence. In both 
the eastern and western dialects of the language they are 
even to this day very largely articulated* When, for instance, 
in Jya-mng * they any. as I have myself heard them do + 
for pretty ', kd-p$4° for “take, seize, stop ” 
i&mSik for fire it is as certain ns can be that the speaker is, 

L Chirt^ju, SJiu/im, pp. min .-in>\ 301. 

*,?" (MlinttijTilxJv-Bunna,, Liwgnittb JlofpkfJo^ (qucl«l brreiiiafW 

u Jfpj/pni.J. 

1 MorpK pp, -IIL^e {} 47). 

, J % i'l F L n*g Wl, e3a in thp pJVNni article 1 are ff'.^na ths 4 Uthar h « own 
^£>U«-(4IS<3* aborfjy to be ptibliahpd, 
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in Isis archaic fashion, artktiLitmg prefixes which though now 
hi loot in Central Tibet, w ere once a living part of the language 
wherever spoken. He is, in fact, still living in an age when 
Tibetan «a£^* in&ar “ pretty" and «y ttfad (the so- 

called 41 perfect root” of g£od-pa "stop”) still 

pronounce their prefixes anti do not allow them the slightest 
appearance of being either " grammaticalor " tone ” 
modes, an age, moreover, in which there is at ill preserved 
a form of an old neutre verb 1 * l to 

be alight f \ belonging with =C^"^" 2 ' q&ig-pa (perf. 3Sfc|" 

fsnj) ** to burn, to destroy by tire " which has elsewhere 
passed out of the language. And so it is with the other 
prefixed and superscribed letters : Jya-ruug i a Tibetan 

sm fl no3C + \ Jy. te-kni is T. =|e;* jriiA * fi heart f \ Jy, 

f*>rntf isT. ^(3*) nm(-ba) "car”, Jy* {hi^nd-)tfyui: is T* 

rtpjwjl-pa )" to hurry ", and so on with many more. 

Wo need only turn then to the bettor known phenomena of 
Western Tibet and Khnm (as in Jiisehke's DkHtnwr§f f 
pp. xviii-xxi) to find complete proof from their surviving 
articulations, that Tibetan formerly—as still in all its 
older dialects—actually pronounced sla prefixes.- How 
then can we believe that Si-Hia, spoken in a peripheral 
area where a Tibeto-Runnan language would he almost 
certain to exhibit archaisms* had already discarded its prefixes 
as spoken elements as long as seven hundred years ago t 3 
The very fact that even to the present day. Tibetan dialects 
which are not particularly archaic still pronounce them, is 
a very serious memento to my mind that we cannot disregard 

1 Jforph^ pp- £56-30. 

■ Their art iriilalk»ti hat, ill fart, m persisted thill even in Central Tibet 
there aft Still nifh wetUknmrn •RarriVfltl d* 6 h£-£k (—im-fiii) etaven, 
fup^i&n { = fuMdn) fourteen. (= forty, and othrm. 

1 gee VTang Ching-ju, Audits, 2, p, 300. 
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the prefixes of Si-Hia which the Tibetan transcriptions have 
so carefully preserver] for us, this the more particularly, as 
these same Si-Hia prefixes can be shown to agree in not a few 
instances with prefixes still articulated in other living dialects ' 
even now. 


linked, the matter does not depend onlv upon the Tibetan 
Trun.-*]iterations of Si-Hia words. Direct support for the belief 
that spoken prefixes occurred is at hand also from Chines 1 - 
dissyllabic transcriptions in more than just a few chance 
instances. 


The prefixes in the latter, it is true, vary in many cases from 
those in the Tibctou transcriptions, hut it is at once evident 
that these divergences are no greater than those frequently 
found within the Tibetan transcriptions themselves, 
for instance, is given the Tibetan transcriptions dgQ, 

and bffu ; S' wfej. sjgi 1 and zi; &* 

njU and V|" dgi ; variations 1 as great as any between the 
Chinese and Tibetan reproductions of the game word. 

As a matter of fact it in possible to harmonize these last- 
named divergences in the light of what we know of Tibetan 
itself.* The interchange of u b- and a «-,< for instance, in 

tins latter, is well known, as is also the fact that in the dialect 
Of Khani a, a- becomes »- before palatal and dental initials. 

When, therefore, we find % transcribed in Tibetan as *?• 


W;o > and ia Chinese as /£ # m-tn^ we are probably being 
:h ™ f P‘ tow ^ Si-ffia Weed* " hj the postal 

in JRAS rm 1&3L* p JK 47^ “ J 

2 ‘ W »W- nf **** are ™uy 

f«nJ la TtbcUii dkfata, v ruji-iiiIrrntinn (if which Ml* in mut 

* TTTr't " l * r “ P * llan? ’ l >lui h(»a fratures gf Si-Hto. 

n * ry !** |,refiSOd lu curiipr thl.c, the 

SSLT2SJ 2 ??'"* m ° n ™ UkteA ' »f tt,«e inter. 
£££ W ‘ wl,ho,,t “T «* tl»- to™ naxlcra 


1 -Uorpil., p, 31, 
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given the two forma bdzo mid ndzo (for aim). 
Similarly we kno w that *] g- is to some extent interchangeable 
in Tibetan with 2 b- find *, q -. 1 In view of this, (ft 
transliterated gfeK* ptr t 2 in Tibetan, and Jg g£ 
«i-6eA in Chinese, probably took two forms 
^ce + and *2*' »&* (for 

It appears further, as we shall see below, that the guttural 
prefix =| g- of Tibetan b represented iu the Chinese tran~ 
seriptlons by [If#, g f and fft, which attempt to reproduce 
y i.e. the value given prefixed (and substituted for the 
dental prefix =; d) in Khans sit the present day. |f*> trans¬ 
literated jfe yi-tio iu Chinese, would then represent yfaO, in 
agreement with the Tibetan transcription *| gzon (7^0/1 ) s 

Interchange between this prefix and ^ we already know' 

in Tibetan (see above), so that the Chinese transcription of 
i y | $ yii-kv, and its Tibetan transliteration as 
ims f =?.^ + knit, give us again yfru (for dml) and 

^ m bnr t bim (= bho '!)> 

In view of their evident importance we will here tabulate 
the forms having Chinese transcriptions, ns for as they are 
known to us. In which prefixes 3 are reproduced. 

1 Murphy p* 4 J. 

1 For final * nrctJ the nn^lbtkm (’|u m later below. 

9 In the Chines* element* repesenting pn-fixe*. it it madratafy certain 
that- the mnsonant onlr ihoold be rend unit the fallowing vowed 
1 shall KKtHqiieatly follow thin wur§* in trwiwTibing them in the emuin^ 
page*. Ill the of *}£* nnd it might thnE a 

palatal ff-j wm IntenHed rather than y. b Were it not far UU |ipj Liability 

with the Tibetan prefixes involved- There w*w naturally a renl diflaniUy 
in reproducing the required sounds in Chine**, With the result that 
approx imat iunj only Wore idiit^d. 1 therefore tnmsaib) in ttrtd! cjihj, 
not Hi much the etmnda which the Chinese element* actually contained 
{CWtVtKff oh }K 756.) 
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From the above, two important deduct ions which we have 
already forecast can immediately be made. First, that there 
was an evident attempt to reproduce by means of the Chinese 
syllables Jg, jj£„ jg, and ft, J||, jfc, the sounds 

of the Tibetan prefixes a . and *f, >. respectively. Secondly. 

that the soumis given these prefixes were dose approaches to 
those given tliem at the present day in Eastern Tibet. 

The prefix correspondences of the tables mav. in fact, 
tie summarised as follows, the Tibetan column (a) containing 
actually the some prefix which the Chinese transcription 
reproduces, 1 while column (ft) contains prefixes unrelated to 
those in the Chinese column. 


Pnefii in ttw Ckmt* 
tnuifTriplkm. 

in tUv Tibetan 
TnuiPtfipUba- 


w 

(<-) 

Jgr i?E> £ n- (for s o-J . 

"■«*(< ?-> 

3 ft-, ^ y„ i T OT 

y- (for is-, 

1 ^ y- ( < d) I 1 

no prefix, 

3 5 % or no prefix. 

^ y- (for A- ?) . 

* ii (<o-) 


Tt- & y-(forr-?) 

7 r-(r-f) 



In comparison with eastern Tibetan pronunciation the 
position is furthermore thus: 


ftP? *“**2 "^intended to represent (y-)- For thr material 
r *“■ 1 am ■ d * bl « l 10 Mawl oftAeSi Bia Ctenxtm 

5* . T, T B (- Fk^wrrh Review of the Qmkn Asutir 

SwirlV" 4* JUtth, n work of Iho blmfut importune* for an? 

.t,.dv of Si-Ilia. A. to thr final » *„! the o*adi*«| vcn^U m Nrvlv 
op, cit„ pp, w-mvi. and Inter in the projont art ie|r. 

■ In lb* bat tjro sol* „f corresponds cr, I his b not yet certain. It 1IWM . 

t r V-J rT,br * n ' ■ nn> "“Sck'ntly probable to Warrant the Titanri 
entries Mltff tentatively jrfnnsl Under column fa). 
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Chinese TMieriptton of Khatu Plwiunc 4 atkm of 

SE-tfidi. Standard Tibetitl, 


Frrl X, 

Initial 

Pit fix. 

Initial 

M «" 

f 

% li- 

a 

JS «- 

t 

% n- 

r 

E»- . 

Is 

* n- 


il£ «- . 

t 

* n- 

r 

m »■ . ■ 

H*) 

t 

F 


k 


J 

m ■ 

ts 

1r 

ts 

% ; 1ft t 

k 

^ y- 

k 


When then becomes of the contention thus such elements 
in the Chinese and Tibetan transcriptions were employed 
merely to indicate a ** heavy sound *' 1 in the following 
initial ? Obviously this is not the true explanation at uIL 
The sounds involved were no part of the words that followed, 
but were distinct entities, and were evidently pronounced as 
auth. Tlie very fact that they are such obvious attempts to 
reproduce values of n and of *| and ^ which are well 

known as peculiarities of eastern Tibetan speech is a point 
which puts it beyond all doubt that here we are dealing with 
actually articulated elements. Incidentally we have evidence 
here that \ and *f as prefixes were not omitted by the 

compiler of f}< 

As it thus evident that the behaviour of these prefixed 

elements is following well defined laws familiar to us from 

Tibetan* laws moreover which are the result of dialect, it 

* 

l Wnng Chinggu, BtffflritN* pp, ITS uiii I&4. Compare also St\sd\tt y 
1 p, 3l»3. 

■ r r Wang Ching-jLt, SlutiitJt. £ h p. XrviiL Sew also IranoT* np. c\t. m 
pp. 1227 “ 123 l |whr5ao Chinch riattiM ifui#t be read from ri^M to IrfU, 
TFbnv &> m- a ad in the Chin™ transcript ions rrpre^nt y 
|< ^ or an ftliown by the previous tablea. 

jm3. OCTOBES 13^4, 40 
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may be asked whether SbHia itself was a homogeneous 
language over the whole of the territory within which it was 
spoken* or whether, on the other ha nth there were not perhaps 
dialects of Si-Hia. If we are dealing with a situation involving 
the latter alternative, then it may be that those who contend 
that it was a language without spoken prefixes, and those who 
believe prefixes to have existed and to have furthermore 
been pronounced^ are perhaps both right in their way, though 
speaking of different dialects. It seems not improbable that 
some such situation existed, for though united, just an is 
Chinese, by a common script P each character W»s given any¬ 
where from one to as many as seven different pronunciations, 
until we have such a variety of transliterations as 

£Hw h S?j V gnu, y nii 9 *|y {ftnja T y na T V wjo, y no p for the 

one single character ■ Such a multiplicity of forms* and 
the many variant* such as * V?V dmi t dmi t and 

** flu; iflt M pltf, and %* 5*; ft, =aSv 6m t 
ami rtu, look very much os though we were m the 

midfrt of a dialectical field in w hich some speakers articulated 
their prefixes while others omitted them. 

It may, in fact, be demonstrated in many cases (in 
addition to what we have already said concerning prefix 
interchanges m written Tibetan) that the variant prefix 
writings of SMIia are only fhoec already familiar to us os 
dialectical changes in other areas. 

Let us take, for instance, the case of ^ g- and ' r- in 

5 f| transliterated gzl and S' nhi. Displacement of 
*1 g- by r~ is a knowm characteristic of Amdo-ws and 
Panama pronunciation, 1 in which y?* gtso “chief” 

1 ^ ftorkhni, u*d of Ihr Lama*, p. MS, Wtwlbei or nut thia prefix 
(M tends to eihibn a vuUr valiw (r-i inr not Infora*!. Under *imibr 
HrcaittHtaninK) in Tibet it would do » 
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becomes rteo, *f^y gian " Other” becomes vdztin, gso ik to 
cure” becomes rao, grnrn 14 three” becomes rmm 3 etc,, 
and meets qs again in thi- Western Tibetan jyrea where e.g + 
*\i*v gdcs ** beloved ” become r£e* t l g^uh 11 middle fl 
becomes Huh 1 in Punk- 

Then again, when Si-Hm exhibits interebange of ^ d- and 
T r- in & transliterated dgi and Sjn,* 1371, Amdo-wa and 
Pnnak'u parallel it ill replacing ^ d- by T r-, a pronouncing 
5 , 1 ^* dka “difficult” ns rkn, dtjm “enemy” as rja, 
dbytiHs " song” as rynh 7 and here, outre more in the 
western area we find dgu “ nine 11 becoming rgu In 
Bold, Purig. and Ladakhi, Sflfl* rfgos " necessary ” becoming 
Tips in Ladakhi, and others, 

This same replacement of t d- by T r- is also one of the 
outstanding features of the Berlin copy of the Bon (her Myig* 
where dka “ difficult" appears again as *j' rfct, 

dga “ happiness " as 5 j* rga, ^*T dgtts “ necessary ” 
as sfa* ryas, dgu “ nine ” as 3 j rgu, dnul " silver ” 

as J'U’ rt'nil, and others, such writings being so regular 

“Xj 

throughout this work that it seems certain that they were 
one of the peculiarities of the dialect of its editor* The 
probability of the existence of a faucal or velar r- (r-) as in 
Western Tibet also arises again here, a value, that is, which 
would approach y- which now replaces d- in Eastern Tibet, 

In view, then, of the fact that such variations of prefix in 

i The vdar pronunciation of thin in western Tibet mm* the 

Cfttetlkm i>f the possibility of r» Jurmlnr manift^Latiort in 51 -Hia. ItM interplay 
with *| y- at irswt auggrala il. though ils prt4CDGS CHOnot bo affirmed 

mm yrt r 

* y h Ropkhill, \oc. fit. 

1 fed. Franc It e, in Am* Major, vol. i F pp. 243^340 ; vol. ILL, pp. 021-31313 : 

vol. IT* pp- Ifll-839 and 4SL-&40; vab t, pp. l-IO {Leipzig, ISliM— 
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other areas can be so definitely stated ns being due to dialect, 
is them any very great improbability that the varying prefijtw 
of Si-Hia like wise represent peculiarities of speech from 
different districts ? In areas much more constricted than 
that of the old Si-H 3 a kingdom many dialectical varieties 
even now flourish on the Sino-Tibetan borderland. 

The varying transcriptions assembled under single Si-Hia 
words would then represent exactly the .same condition which 
confronts one in Tibetan, where " five + \ for instance, though 
written 7 T liw, is pronounced Ma, tija, yti f or na f according 

to the speaker's district, and h ' eight T \ though written V 

brgyad, is similarly vryijfid. rgyat, gt$t\ or y-yvi \ and so on. 
Yet all these forms ore Tibet nil. The only difference in the 
complexion of the problem is that in Tibetan we Jbtmt? that 
all these protiunciacions arc merely dialectical varieties, w hile 
in Si-Ilia the existence of such a condition has yet to be 
proved. The munifostat ions in both cases are alike. If we 
were to follow only those Tibetan forms which are devoid 
of prefixes, wc should, without hesitation* pronounce Tibetan 
to be a language lacking these elements altogether. Yet the 
assumption, we know, would be absolutely false. Why then 
should we make 30 dangerous an assumption in the case 
of Sidl ia ? 

The possibility of the presence of dialects within it (though 
it cannot be taken as proved), to my mind eonsiderablv 
weakens the belief 1 that 8 i-Hiti words can be reconstrutted 
into theoretical originals each of only one single form and 
always devoid of prefixes, and the defences must indeed 
be felt to be very weak when it is found ncccssarv to suggest 
that such basic words us the numerals when containing prefixes 
are taken over from Tibetan* or else were borrowed from some 
other language , 1 One may, indeed, ask what the great objec¬ 
tion is to recognizing the prefixes in the Tibetan and Chinese 


1 XmJfT + np flit,, pp, IIIT-IST, 

* Wfctjg Chinjj-jti. jfritofiri. p 183 
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transcriptions of Bi-Hi a words. There w certainly nothing 
to be gained from such a one-sided view of the language, 
^mailing, an it dots, the condemnation without trial of some 
of the most valuable evidence we possess as to its true 
character—a thing we can never for one moment afford to Ho* 

Now that wo have discovered something of the spoken 
values of certain of the prefixed consonants of Si-Hia, and 
find them to be of a relatively weak nature {y~ f fi- t it-}, the 
reason is immediately evident why juxtaposed consonants 
in dharaijis cannot be reproduced by means of syllables 
provided with them, km (xj). for instance, cannot be written 
for the Tibetan transcription of this, ie. shows that 

it would have been pronounced yM. The prefix y- is, m fact, 
two steps removed from A-, and thus cannot possibly function 
in its stead, 1 

This fatal weakness of the prefix—not only in the case of 
g- (^), but also in that of d- (") t fr- and probably m- 

(k) and the remaining prefixed consonants * as well- - naturally 

precludes them from use in reproducing the stronger sounds 
of k t ff t d f b f etc M and Bs-Hiei, faced with this fact, actually 
approached the problem from exactly the reverse direction. 
Instead of regarding the first consonant in such compounds 
as l$a, kri t gri, dm, bra v etc., as a prefix, it treated it as the 
main element of the group, to which the following syllable 
was merely an appendage. It is not improbable that Tibetan 
here served it as a model Subscribed g, r T and / (the so-called 
jru-fa, m-la T and h^a) f there written as subservient elements 
beneath the main consonant, form with them groups such as 
Q* Ay*f T i* hm* P" iU r ctc+, which exactly parallel Si-Hia 


1 Etch In Tibetan when? prefixed presumably aac* nuried it# original 

Miimfit ficumd (f-J tiib was line. I^Ti ia there transcribed Jl* tea.. 

TOT tottkl uerer b*ve reproduced tho required strand, 

1 For a further cttrnudemian of llUft point «c below. 
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JTSit A™ &ra P imrij ami the like. The small size of 
the second member of such Si-HIa compounds is a device 
for exactly the same purpose as h the subjoined position 
of jwj-ta, m-tu r and la-ta in Tibetan, i.e, for the purpose 
of indicating that the open syllable immediately preceding 
it is (a) the main part of the compound, and (&) devoid of its 
vowel. 

It therefore seems fairly certain that evidence cannot be 
drawn from this source to prove that Si-Hin was devoid of 
spoken prefixes* 1 It shows only that the prefixes were not 
of sufficiently strong a nature to reproduce the clear surds 
and sonants of the original Sanskrit text. 

When we come to consider the question of consonantal 
final** what we have learnt from the Chinese and Tibetan 
transcriptions regarding the sound of ^ when prefixed ii 

valuable to us. For we meet with this sumo letter in a number 
of cases as a final, and there seems no good reason for doubting 
that in those cases it carries a closely related r if not indeed 
sometimes the same value* Here I fully agree with Professor 
Pelliot a suggestion 1 that in many cases we may have u 
nasalization of the vowel. Judging, however, from the varying 
wavs the Tibetan and Chinese transcriptions of the same 
word stand to one another, final sounds of two types may 
have occurred, viz. one with a vaguely heard consonant which 
I indicate by small raised letters {* *), another with a 

nasalized vowel devoid of audible consonant (e.g, The 
table below shows what appears to have been the position 
of affairs, though the seeming irregularity of the transcription* 
preludes any too definite statement of detail It seems 
beyond doubt, however, that finals of the type indicated 

m tllc coluillT1 did occur—and this with considerable 
frequency. 


■ Wuijf EhEnfl-j cl, 2 , pp. xxvilt mad SOl-3. 

pp. ^ XlViii " 052)1 P ' ** ^ <*• ej t .,gpnu 
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Final of Tibetan 
Tran-WTiptjpn, 

Final Cun* m^ait in 
Chim 1 ^ TnuiKfiptEsD. 

prcbflbb? Bound 

(i) * 

h 

R 

(2) A 

n 

it 

(3) * 

None 

(Open syllable) 


(4) None 

ft 

nj 

(Opel) syllable) 



(0) None 

ii 

rw 

(Open syllable} 



(C) * 

None 

(Open syllable) 


(T) * 

None 

(Open syllable) 

t 


Of the correspondences between the first, two columns the 
most frequent are (1). (3), ami (4). the others—so far as the 
material at present available shows us—occurring only in 
a few instances in each case. 

It is fairly evident from this that the language was not 
devoid of final nasal*. 1 On the other hand, the fact that 
dissyllabic transcriptions are employed in reproducing Sanskrit 
syllables with final m or nr shows us that finals of exactly 
the Sanskrit strength were tacking. This is evident from 
a ghmee at the sounds of the last column above, No more, 
however, than in the case of the prefixes can we conclude 
that such dissyllabic transcriptions prove the absence of 
finals in Si-Hb. It is quite evident that we are here given 
proof only that the finale were weaker than the Sanskrit 
nasals. 

As to the position occupied by Si-Hia among Tibeto-Burtnan 
languages there is naturally still much uncertainty, I should, 

1 Cf+ Wing Cliing-itt- Studies, 2, p, xxv\\. 

* Cf. Wang Ching-jo. op, *it r , pp M ^>1-3. 
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however, like to suggest rhat a grouping together of Si-Hia, 
Jya-nmg, Minyak, and probably some other related and 
contiguous dialects reaching north m far u the Koko-Nor 
area, would be preferable to placing it with the Lo-lo and 
Mo-so group*. 

The writer has previously drawn attention to certain 
parallels between Si-I I in and Jyn-rung t s the further mYestigEi- 
tion of which must wait upon more complete knowledge of 
the latter. 

In the meantime, however, we may make a preliminary 
examination of the prefix interrelations of Tibet™, 8I-H% 
and Jya-nmg t for we are already in a position to state the 
normal correspondences of pronunciation ia this respect among 
these three. They are as follows :— 

1 JRAS., I ft3 | T pp. 47-Si!. Hiree of the tfffiily-ffitif ffj'n svak'iieca thr re 
propewd aeem to oastpy a upceud portion. They are: S^IU* ^ ^JfV 

rf *h Ami ** eye Jya-mag *' J* * fat " ; tii-Hh dm*, ^Sr if m i 

11 'VJyft-mng "f* M p p fowfl 11 i Si-Bin ft. M tromn fc+ * Jya- 

ning Ic.jbu *\ TliWe OQf|«Nptodara t belief to he buicolly Lruf. 

although In Jya.mng the ptrSi (t*~) is now pronominal as I hnTO satisfied 
m y*tf H' working in iHrfxling with a irpnktt from the Jya-rtmg lUt^s. 
T1ii« ™u!d nffvrr but* bcc?n tho rue with Si-Hi* rf-* However, J fc*]irrc 
Ihe Jy.i - runt' prvftxf^ overly in nn undeU-raiiliid number of(which 
™iy Tibetan forma may help ub to imcarlli) a mm-proaomuml d- (vi 

whaeb baa bwn attiECflnd, only later into pronominal le- in linr with Che 
general n*ag& of thi-s dlalcri with pubfiiantjvt*. Thus earlier tvon-pronomlnal 
■lya-rang d- may be repri nt#*! in anm* of lie formi spelt thb way by 
Lnufrr (T-Mutf Jtat X¥ (1014), p. 107, □. J) p mmotiR which ilmgr W'* 

ocmrH + Tliirt. Would then belong directly with Tibetan dm&i& {Gttr 

(m quoird i, folki '2&t, l ft, fofcfe 25^ |. |, ih* 

equiTil«L« with SbHift would be exact ^ In ™ r^. bowavor, th* pfopowsd 
equation will have to ba withdrawn, i.e. In that of Sl-tlhi 

h«aj] f Jya^mug - Ja-hf. fu-to Here lav (f-j,) = ,*£_ j n which d- ia the 

nan pronominal Tibetan ■» ^ and tf-, frem it, bofore it + is 

obvwuidy bite nm! pranomhutl 1<T. d*)> Si^La on the 

Other hiuiiJ p tonlain* no pEtmomiml praSs. 
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Tibetan Prefix. 

Written. 

Ens'-tcm Tibet, 

£*i- E3 h 

Written in 
Tnuwrip- 
thins. 

a Prefix. 

Fromim'lnticm, 

Jvn-runR 

Prefix.* 

Spoken Form. 

*1 

y* 


r 

ti-> jW*(l> 


r 

S 

y 

7 

q 

V-, b- 


H-?, 1’-?, W-? 

TPtK JJ- 

W 

»* 

*T 

m- ? 

fli- 


))-. >K Ml- 

a. 

A-, ii- 

7 


r- (f- in WT.) 

*n 

r- l {r- !} 

r- 

Ol 

r- 

Of 

M 

? 

*r 

s-, i- 

*3 

f- ? 



With *j t %, and * m Si-Hia we have already dealt in 

the preceding: pages, as also their relationship to Tibetan. 
On the remaining elements we have not so much light. 

In the table on a previous page 1 have suggested ic- t or 
bilabial r- r as a possible value for ^ as it m reasonable to 

suppose that it would follow the some course as =f, ^ and 
i.e. approach its eastern Tibetan sound. This would 

bring it close to one of its Jya-nmg values, u- t before which 
I have at tunes distinctly detected a slight bilabial uv (“■ } g 
One hears, for instance, kfi-*udi u four '* (T. <T5j* 

1 Example? of Hie uh ml the majority of these pref»*fa mny be found 

on a preceding page. Of tbw afll there represented the following will 
" 

M^tn ititutrationiL : ,1yo-mng hf'itli* T. tfui* M taro Jv. 

T. - tbr» ■% Jy. il/d/ p ftfT^ T. Wnd (p-rf, Of 

4 As J-pa) “»y*ip«ik '\ Jy- Mei, T. Ad cm 4 a fci beat " t Jy. 

T *JjV NW " Jy- T. V|*gy 

,J happy a \ jy. ci-*p0 P T, itf» *“ summit 

* I have found this pranmdatlaa ody once in Jy^rung, ™, in yc-^J 

M akaw w p T. ^ 
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bsi), kd-nidi, or kd‘*iidi “ good ” {T. dga-hdt), 

(tti-)itfutt, or itd-)*iiiu>i “beat” (T. Wuii(-iw)}, 

and others, Such a pronunciation approaches the eastern 
Tibetan value v% and the probabilities seem to predict some 
such sound for Si-Urn also. 

The pronunciation of prefixed h m- in Si-HiJi probably 

follows the same course, Lc. carries the value of m- ns in 
Eastern libel-. This is its destiny in Jvn-ruiig« as we have 
Been on a previous page. 

As to prefixed (superscribed) ^ r- {”), there is a distinct 
likelihood that in Si-Hia it carries a faucnl. or at least u 
guttural, value, in line with which is its correspondence once 
in the tables to Chinese % y-, and once to (ft y~. It would 
then represent a sound known to occur m Western Tibet, 
and probably found also in the Koko Xor area where it 
replaces q g- of written Tibetan, as already noted. 

As to the remaining dements {* i- and * s ) there is very 
little one can say as yet in the case of Si-Hia. beyond the 
fact that they occur in the Tibetan transliterations. 

Finally, as to definite statements <,f relationship between 
Si-Hia and any of the tribes of the Sino-Tibetan borderland, 
there w naturally at present the barrier interposed by lack 
of data. 


For tbk same reason I hardly fed that the possibility of 
the Jya-rung tribes representing a remnant of n southward 
move on the part of some of the Si-Hia population in the 
early thirteenth century ‘ can bo eliminated just because we 
find mention in Chinese records of a tribe & f| Ha-liana i 
already dwelling in western S^h‘uau prior to that date 
Quite apart from the doubtful identity of the names £ £ 
Ka-liang aud Jya-ratig (J-3&;-), it j, ope „ to question 


• JBAS., 1031, p , 51. 

1 Wan* Ching-jti, 2 , p , 207 . 
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whether the latter name reaches back anything like sufficiently 
far. Furt bermore, the form which the name Jya-ru ng (J } 1 ¥ 1 * ) 

would normally assume in Chinese would be Kb -lung ( H Giya- 
lung ") p and this is, in fact, the very form we find ha the 
Ta-Ch*ing Hui-Tmi of 1781 } where it is already the appella¬ 
tion of one only of the eighteen principalities of the time. 
What then would have been its importance five or six centuries 
earlier ? And would not its form have been closer in sound 
to that of its Tibetan original, instead of further away from 
it, m is the case with Ka-liang ” ? Rather than stressing 
the importance of this one name, it would seem preferable 
to search Chinese records for mention of any of the various 
aubdivisional appellations (largely derived from features of 
local topography), which the M Jya-rong 1 ' tribes apply to 
their eighteen 1 subdivisions In this way we might possibly 
determine at what date the tribes in question first appear in 
Chinese history, though the success of the attempt would 
depend upon the previous determination of the obviously 
Tibetan originals forming the backgrounds of the dialectically 
distorted names,* 

* B« SfdnLscIi lei Svpn Medina South arw fi'H vol- ii, p,71 (For fuller 
quetfltium mit footnote,) 

1 TLt? EEio#t complete lists of thne from Cbioew source* un ltIvch W 
W. W. KatUm, Lowd of ihr hiTMi* r pp, 3-14-3 '4. and E, ITiinE^ h, ■" 3?^ 
fieldJtromlan J im ChiiiMiseh -TLbeiisiebf n Orfu^bict^ nach dim pmwn 
Kxitfgiwtrk Tom Jihre 1751 dugreHIt.'* in $«b Heelin'* Suiaht™ Tj^I, 
yoL Lt* p. 71 Sw also A, von RoithoniH EDNG.+ Bi fit j |„ pp. ti:M—S, 
The*? lam all differ from ewch ether at vitrioua point*, ** do** a^niii eu 
recently jrh'eu the Writer by a laim from thn principality of fyi-ki. 
Niweritoteff they nil contain a large proportion of imrac* in common— 
donbUtM the niust ntiibb and powerful tribes. Cf. IIiuiLech, loc T cat r 

1 One or two im^Dces will to show the need for further If^-arch 

here, In my lift l have a form T4k*4?< also colled Brdy-fdf by the same 
speaker. Thb m given by Hfinbch aa H\)rnkdi, noted M com^ponding to 
Cbinrae Mi, which Roc 1thHi writes Pah. HAnbch proposes the Tibetan 
If acting Brandi, Brayed?* ( ^ q ' M FcIsoeih Damon' \ l gat her, howevcr p 

from my own informant thnt the correct original b jJ^T^l" Bmy~$dt f 
which b borne out by hb further statement that the combta 
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It also seems doubtful to the writer whether we should 
regard the migration from SztM;h J uap to Shensi mentioned 
by Wang 1 os having ended in n definite merging in tho 
population of the SbHia kingdom, and even granting that 
such had teen the case, it would hardly give us cause to deny 4 
the possibility of a migration some centuries later in a reverse 
direction by an entirely different body of people. Too many 
unknown fautora lurk in the background in these matters 
for anything to be certain at present h which is r indeed t the 
reason why the writer proposed a southward migration 
merely as being “ not beyond the bounds of possibility'\ n 
There is nothing certain in this field yet. 

All we run safely mv at the moment is that there is a 
distinct probability that Rome where in western Sze-eh'uan 
there lingers a descendant or dose relative of Si-Hia speech, 
richer in prefixes than the Lo-b and %y-&a languages further 
to the south, and thus more closely agreeing with it. To 
tliis nvision of Laufers view we are led by the greater 
number of prefixes now known to exist in Si-Hin than was 
the case some years ago. This by no means invalidates the 
view tbnt Sl-Hia, LchIo, anti Mo-so are related. They are ; 
hut do not seem to form the closest possible group together. 


i-f jiinall £ notipa of hoasics + in thtwa and four a,. fUuAEcd hi rotiky utimiundins**. 
Then 4 a^arn t I ha ye * rmme ^ronaq^cd aim by ttn? BUK apoftkor 

aj T'fff-trfp, Thli if Von RflcttumT* which ho And RockhRI 

bete™ t* represent K'rtytkipih. hi* Ctufiyab, Rockhill a wood 

fi™ Tn jyab' Trv-jijab t A third Gbo^^hia, and a fourth CAW‘* M*r 
wJiilft B*W \RGS. t Suppt PkipeTB, voL h p, W\ given Tch^hiop. Tho 
correvt r*iwliflg hlrre was gfata me a* L'm-skyabt, a pin™ 

y 

where if ■LUtuteci a iaottutjsry known na Cim-p& 


with Aronmmodntkm for Bonn? forty luu. I have been Ihrough them 
hsfts many limes,, and Am indcblod for valuable fluggestioim labima Labximg 
Mingjur of DarjeeJiftg. Hie pv&tcr Humber qf imint’A* however, remain 
obscure. 


1 Wtflg Clung.ju, Auiffe*. 2. pp, *i T iit 377. 

1 Wmg Ching.ji). op, ctt.. pp. 279-7, 397. 

* JBAS., 1031, p. si. 
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Lo-lo find Mo-so naturally remain to each other as heretofore, 

but Si-Hia dws not find in them its most closely related 

dialects, which are almost certainly to be .sought further 

north, in Sze-chuam This idea was indeed first put forward 

by Laufcrd whose far-sightedness in this respect will, I 

believe, he abundant! v confirmed. 

■ 

This, then, is the writer's view of the problems named at 
the outset- It must be borne in mind., however, that even 
now we have only part of the evidence within our grasp. 
Not until we have Tibetan transliterations as well as Chinese 
syllabic reproductions of every one of the more than sis 
thousand Si-Ilia characters can wc say that the spoken form 
of the language is thoroughly known. The extern to which 
our knowledge has yet to be amplified may be gauged from 
the fact that at present we have Tibetan transliterations of 
only some three hundred odd characters. These, nevertheless, 
furnish us with evidence sufficiently extensive and definite 
to allow of our forecasting in a general way the character 
of Si-Hin speech throughout. For any study of this, when 
new material comes to hand, reference will undoubtedly 
always have to he made to prefix behaviour in Eastern Tibet 
(Kham and Amdo), for in t his way we are already a file to 
harmonize the Chinese and Tibetan transcript Ions which 
would otherwise be so puzzling, and there is no reason what¬ 
ever to doubt that this same source will again give satisfactory 
aids in clarifying the material yet to come to hand, 

StrCmiMENTARY NOTE 

Subsequently to the completion ofi % he above article and 
its acceptance for publication, a short but important contribu¬ 
tion by Dragunov 2 has come to my attention, wherein its 

I T'aui ip Fwk vest vvii (1910.1, p, 103. “The missing linki between 
JUj-Io (Hid on thn one hand* nn4 Si-Hia c m the other* must have 

routed in Use territory of ^‘th'irnn (or may h r eE 3 survive th*re). hl 

* “ Hinamfl of the type Jg in the Tan^ut-Chines Dirticmikiy," 
rrwip?ff /iVjiw'JiE-f rfc rA mrf&t&t dtf Arienew dt V Union de» Ite'publiqufj 
Sorffiiyv** Socialiti**, LBnmgnd, 1S2& (B, No. 0), pp. U.V$ r 
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author contends that ft* represented a dental nasal sound 
occurring larfoie palatal and dental initials. This sound he 
proposes to transcribe \ 

It is difficult to understand why this article should not 
have caused a reconsideration, to say the least, of the whole 
prefix problem in Si-Hiu among students of this language 
in China who have evidently had access to it, I myself gladly 
concede Dragunov the priority in making this discovery. 
On the other bond I cannot agree that both #i and «j£ seem 
to have represented a nasal JL . But. then if Dmgunov had 
kepi in mind when he wrote, the practice of Tibetan dialects 
in the matter of spoken prefixes, his. conclusions would 
doubtless have been of a different order. A detailed study of 
the whole problem approaching from this side is here the 
first essential step, anil in view of the fact that this was not. 
Drugunov's main approach his conclusions are the more 
remarkable, and bettor show the keenness of his insight. 

m S, K. W, 



An Assyrian Chemist's Vade-mecum 

By IS. CAMPBELL THOMPSON 

I APPEND some suggested explonations for some of the 
receipts in an Assyrian test, of whirh several recensions 
esist, which may be considered as a vadc-ntccvm for chemists. 1 
These recensions are ■ 

A. K- 274 -f 5966 (CT. siv, 42, cols, iii-iv) -f- 4163 
(ib., cok i-ii-iii, a new join) + 8764 (col, iv, copied afresh, 
a new join); the lower part of this tablet is K. 4140, B (ib., 
•12-3, cols, i-ii) 4- 14077 (ib., 33, joining col. iii, a new join). 
11. K. 4152 (ib., 44, cola. i-ii). 

C. K. 4140, A (ib,, 28, cols.3 mu) J K. 4431 (ib., 27, col. i). 

D. K. 4218, A (ib., 10, cols, i-ii-iii, rev. v). 

E. S. 1701 (31.181, cols, i-ii-iii, vt), same tablet as83-1-18. 
602 (pointed out by Behold, Cat., unpublished, cols, i-ii), 

F. Mat,, No. 88, cols. 1-2. 

Also KK. 8782 (unpublished), 8807 [CT. xiv, 42, cols, i-ii), 
8828 (ib r , 26 — K. 4152, col, iii-iv), 11386 (wrong number, 
ib., 42, cols, i-ii), 14060 [ib., 26 = end of col. iii and beginning 
of col. v of K. 4218, A), 14062 (ib.. 42 = du P . of col. v of K. 
4218, A). 14351 (ib., 42 — beginning of cola, iii-iv of K. 274). 

Meissner commented on nay copies in Mitih. d. I W, As. 
Gcwlhrh,, 1004, 3, 26, pointing out duplicates: Jastrow 
published a facsimile of some of my copies, with an early 
attempt at a translation of some of the receipts (PR8M., vii, 

' Tlw following abbroriatinm ft ft- uecd : Ail., my Aiutgriim llrrbal ; 
AJ/.. my Aityrian JWwI Texii ; CT„ Cuneiform Ttit *; Dcimrl' 
.Wristlet Ltxibm ; E„ Ebefaff, Atekit /, Getfh. d, S\trdian ; IB* 
[bn Rcrlhnr* Loclm, Katie** dt* Marmtenia, XiiiL xxv. iiri; K.A K. 
EbrJmff, Knh. am Atmr: Khoiy, Bombay Materia Midka ; 3/,* Muk’i 
copkv, RA.+ IMG j Maloti LrxilaL Taf .; + Ytf r| Xaiurn! flwinrp : 

OTCr, my On He Chemistry: ^Sqilirr, Comp, ic Brit, rharmtw&paia, 

JSlb rd.; FRS3(» Pm, ofiJm Royal nf Medicine ; F$MA. m Prop. 
tiibir Atfh.- Rime d'Anyr ,; Knv^in, &ht, vf Ihfts ; SM.. Badge, 
Stfrittf- Bonk oj Medmmb, l am greatly in.ip.htfd to Sir Herbert J*ek&oo 
fflr hk Cfltirtfsy in aUoWmg mo to d imnm certain point* in thk artido 
with bits. 
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1914), but owing to our ignorance at that time of the meaning 
of most of the pbntdruga it wt is hardly to be wondered nt 
that he defined them as IkeekapotJwkt* Whether any at all can 
now be said to come into this category I will not say : I propose 
to deal with those which can be brought into the circle of 
practical values. They appear to me to cover a wide range of 
use which taxes the knowledge of specialists in various 
branches from medicine to dyeing, and in addition we have to 
cope with those intentional problems with which every 
specialist, since the world began T lias concealed his knowledge 
from the layman. The Assyrian doctors and craftsmen were 
no different from the rest of the world, but, happily, we are 
now beginning to burn the meaning of their cryptic synonyms 
from the syllabaries. 

These receipts give brief instructions for the use of between 
130 and 140 drugs, each usually in relation to some other drug 
in composition with which it is to he used, or, more rarely, 
giving a definite medical use as a prescription* or even* in 
Mime cases, repeating the first drug by a synonym in the 
second column, already known to us from elsewhere. They 
are arranged in double columns ; the left hand gives a column 
of drugs (chiefly, hut not always, vegetable) which arc marked 
in the different recensions by the determinatives either of 
"plant ” or of " tree a \ the different recensions adhering 
throughout to the relative determination which each has 
adopted, apparently without there being any difference of 
meaning; the right-hand column gives the second drug or 
other adjunct, always introduced by the preposition ina f 
which must have a very wide meaning in these cases. The 
remaining part, of these tablets (i h e> besides the columns 
which give the Vmie-mrcwtK which is the only part with 
which we are concerned here) consists of syllabaries of 
substances similar to, or actually the same as, those in the 

-mcrum, md I am not including these in this article 
except for reference. 

The receipts given in this text include the following 
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categories : (1) (the easiest}, the plain use of u drw# »rt simpfe 
medicine, with the ailment to which it is to be applied ; (2) 
condiments, or smiibt additions to food; (3) dni«B in com- 
po^itmn with their appropriate media ; (4) dyes and their 
mordant# ; (5) dim in their treatment for tanning (?); fG> 
various other uses, such as ruddle on rams, etc* j (7) sub¬ 
stitution for words in yunptm, or even ordinary 

synonyms ; (3) composition with certain “ dusts " (footprints, 
etc.}. (These bust two I am omitting for the present; there 
are also one or two other categories which 1 hope to be able 
to explain later.) 

1- We can begin best with the simple cases of plain 
medicine :■— 

1 (o). * ffcJ * GUR.US in® &innt pl ga-$i-fQ-{$ i)-te (v. tu) 
" Henbane on hollow tooth.” 

(K, 4152, i-ii, 21 ; Ii. 4218, A r Ml, 9 ; 1701, i-ii f 12 - Mat., 

SB, 1 3 48.) 

U GUIIA S = [laJrmr], Cl\ si, 18, 37* n, For this plant 
E. (xiv, 1823, 3&) rightly suggested the Aram, liakrdnd 
“henbane” (lit, * + the drunken plant ”)< Henbane is 
well known ns a narcotic ; the fumes particularly wore 
used for teeth (SM* U t 18& F z*rai iakr&ndid : W. T. 
Fernie T Herbal Simplex. 3rd ed. f 288 - Wit ho nut wmnifera 
being used similarly to-day near Mosul, my article, 
PS BA ,, Fcb, ? 1800, 78}. The £75 male " in the name safo : m 
is probably used with reference to the oval capsule of the 
ffyosrtjamin s twp% L r . just as the mandrake with its “ two 
little balls which are like the testicles of n man “ {SM. \L 708) 
is called “ male " in Assyrian, I have heard the name mykardn 
applied in the Sinai tic desert to the Hyoscynmns mutiem, 

1 (fc)p *AIdmt ckli im kt-stt^ri [v. rum) 

“Poppy on wasp(I}-(sting); ? 

(K. 4l40 r B, i 3 ; K. 4152. i-ii. 28 ; K + 4213, A. J—ii, l(i; 
If. “ 11386;' 3; MaL f 88, k 384 

For *m£mt ekli “ red poppy ", Papsoct Thoms, L„ see 
A Hr 42. Opium is used as an anodyne to relieve local pain 

***** CVCTOHTEK. \$U. fifl 
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(P^ 835; Khory. 146), Sasum. primarily the uterus, can 
hardly be intended in this sense here, and we may look to its 
other meaning as some form of insect for an explanation. 
In this rose it would be parallel to the use of a drug on tmbu 
M lice 8t (K. 8764 {+ K. -274, 12); M*L t &8 t i p 81; ee* I (e)) + 

rtmiAu li$ti nrfat, strn mh- . . *, 

are nil synonyms for the group A7M.5/t?,iS/<7 “ very 
yellow fly” (cf. CJ. xiv, 2, K, 71, A, 8 ; P T r, 16 ; 9 P 
K. 4373, 14?, 15; 10, r. vn-viii p 6; ii 1L 24, r., 18, 
e, [ r g; Deimel 433, 37 ; Mat n 40, v, 16 ; 44 t v, 12; 38, iii, 
22); is also the equivalent of MM .KA ,RA .AH, 

which = guTgurru gur-gur-ru (v. (tt-bi-ru) eoppenjiiiitli- 
and * im h4fi(k')-c (fT, xh\ 9, iii-iv, 10, 11; ID, 
^i—viii„ 4 r 7 ; Mat., 83 r jii. 20, 23), the latter word being 
equivalent to NISI . RlfKKtJ (= faipu iL sweet 81 ) (CT. xiv, 
9 a iii iv, 12; 10. vii viii, 8): ia&itru — iubabitu ¥ Mol*, 88, 

iii, 67; NIM .BUL.BUL = : ht-za-a-su — ha- 

^n frf-flL-fu] : mir, hn-[tm~2;iyzi-t*-tu — “pthikii [^J/dfor, Mat.. 

■ ib., 27-9* anti Deimel, 433, 37 ; the last word, 4k spindle of 
Ishtar, must refer to n suggestion of the spindle-whorl or 
drill shape of the fly fin which ease the cone-like tail of 
the wa*p or hornet with its sting at the end, similar to 
the spindle -whorls used by the women, would well applv). 

Yellow fly, "yellow fly of the grove” might well 
apply to the wasp ns found in England, but loss well to 
the wasp or hornet of the Near East, the znmbnr of the 
Arabs, which is twice the size, with a tail of daret and 
yellow colour, 1 have* however, seen a smaller wasp fcalled 
thifija) in Basrah. In any case, however, whatever fly ia&tirtt 
may be, it lfl capable of irritating human sensibilities which 
opium, applied here externally, will ease, 

1 u Kurban ckh ina zik-fu 

“ (chamomile) on a atingj* 

(K. 274, iii- iv, 7 + 4163, iii, 7 ; Mat., S8 ( ], 76.) 

For “fwr&iw ekli = anthemi* see All. 67. Externally 
oiUfeww is used in modem medicine on bruises and contusion* 
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as a fomentation (J J ., 167); a cataplasm of the whole plant 
cases local inflammation (Clermont-Ferrand, Let Plantes tjui 
Gucfissent, 10*1). TAJt [= ziktum hum, CT. xii. 15, 22, b) on 
K. 271 appears, from its position, to have preceded something, 
now lost. In Mot, :ik-tu is without addition, 

1 (</>. *£tf rfom ekli ina hirun tikralti 

“ Anthemi* (chamomile) on * horn ’ of scorpion,” 

(K. -1110, A, iii, 5; K, 1218, A, r. v, 3; K. 14060, 11 ; 
K. 14062, 3 ; Mot., 88, 2, 24.) 

The more usual phrase for " 9coqnon sting " is :ikit nftrabi. 
Here, however, we may have an approach to one of the 
alchemists' synonyms. For the drug see l (c). 

1 |(J, M-mHimi mu na-a-bu 
“ Cannabis on libft,” 

{K. 274, iii, 12 + K. 8764, iv, 7 ; Mat., 88, ], 81.) 

A dim, sraonnnous with i iphi, katnmlu (worm), and parin'a 
(flea), as well as id™ (moth), as values of the sign VII, 
which Dcimel quotes ill a group VH . VII. I ll. VII. SAG 
(3&8, 61) for " head-louse T ’. Cannabis saliva {bhanga, biuj ) 
is applied to the head in u paste to remove dandruff and 
vermin (Khory, 503). 

1 (/). “iS'i-Ati-rrf iiiti ni-sik Vhu-o (?) 

“ Aloes an the bite of a ... ? '* 

(K, 4140, A, iii, 9 ; K. 1218, A, v, 7 ; K. 14ti62, 7 ; Mai., 
88, 2, 28.) 

According to Pliny (A7J. xxvii, D) the leaves of aloes arc 
applied fresh to wounds, and the plant can be used externally 
for prurigo. Iu India the dried juice is applied for the 
dispersion of swellings (Khory, 539), 

2, We can now go on to the condiments:— 

2 (a). ltu baltiim fra *W7f t 

“ Ends of the caper (AIL 77) in saltpetre.” 

(K. 4152, i-ii, 18; K. 4218, A,i-ii, 5; S. 1701, i-ji, 9 ; Mat., 
88, 1, 44.) 

Vinegar is the more usual medium in which this common 
pickle is preserved, but water in which salt has been dissolved 
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is also used ; IB., No. 1328, 1877 : macerate in salt ami 
water, wash with pine water, preserve in vinegar. 

Hazes says that preserved in vinegar it is loss hot than with 
salt (he also talks of salted preserves, as distinct from those 
made with vinegar), Pliny (A’//, xxxi, 46 ) in discussing 
" nitrum ” (about the exact meaning of which doubt has been 
raised) says that “ to vegetables it imparts an additional 
greenness (Bostock, ibid., says that carbonate of soda is 
added to pickles for this purpose). 

2 ( 6 ). '‘Zi-b"-u im ZiD &E + BAR + SB 

" Siijdfa (black cummin) on flour of harlev {ItA. 

1929, 51)." 

(K. 4152, i-ii, S3 ; Mai., S3, ], 58.) 

Zttrii has long been certain as niyeffo, a regular addition to 
bread in Mesopotamia. It is common in the bazaars. IB., 
No. 1351, quotes Dioscorides, iii. 83 T as speaking of the 
black grains mixed with bread. 

3, The next Hass is that of drugs added to proper media :— 

3 ( rt >- ,f * U CD (~ xarbatu] inti iipii 

*' *Styrax {AH. 135) in white lanl ” 

(K. 414th B, i t I ■ K. 4152, i-ii, 26 ; K. 42IS, A, i-ii, 13 ; 
S. 1701, i-ii, 16; Mat,, 88 , 1, 50.) 

This is the ordinary way of incorporating such a mild and 
pleasant drug in an ointment. Benzoate*! brd (P., 100 , 
210 gr. of benzoin in 16 oz. of melted lard) is probably the 
modem equivalent. 

4, We now come to more scientific indications, the dves 
with their mordants or with their uses:— 

4 (o), '‘Ra-mvv 1 tiro <i ^s4i-i (v. e) 

“ Lichen of tamarisk in alum." 

{K. 1152, i-ii. 13 ; B, 1701, i-tf, 3 ; Mat., 88 , 1 , 40.) 

"Kami™ rTiS.THi.SAR) has the value of cummin 
{All. 51): "black kamunn ” is nije/fa (see 2 (hi). But 
himmu n[ 9<> = VZU.DIR, lit, “red ( = - W 

worms (!) ”, JR AS, 1029, 343). Following up a suggestion 
' v. t«3•/*].«*JU& 
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by Mr. (Ml, with this alchemlsta" equivalence for “lichen ” 
i f. mmdms *a it/uri “ scab of the wall" (Le. ammonia, PJtSM. 
1924, 3) = tultu sdmtu “ red worm” {Mat. 88, 3, 40), sapidtm 
being “ ringworm (an erroneous explanation). 

It has long been supposed (AH. 50) that the iomuMil 
wfiidi appeared in the court of fi-Ani of the Temple of 
Xabt'i was lichen (Harper, Letters, No. 367, 8. paralleled by 
hitarru on a wall, ib.; cf. Boissier, Chotz, i, 2; Babyhmaca, iv, 
01 ; CT. xl, ID). In a text published by Gwynn (PS ft A. 19M t 
248, 93) ^HWiidu inti bit anwli ina libbi itarpal tahdti fat-mu-mt 
uimmar, etc., if in a man s house in n pot of vinegar 
kmnmi’i appears,” etc,, htminut would appear to moan tliat 
substance called mother of vinegar: “ Where vinegar is kept 
in Open vessels, a gelatinous substance gradually collects in 
it, called mother of vinegar " (Booth, Em. of Chan., 27). 
Ill our Vade~tnecuw we Lave here a special krmiinu of tamarisk 
(cf. AM. 85, i, vi, 11, kts-tfitii) ""'hi-Ji-wi']) wliitth is dosetilled 
in another text us . . iMd '*■«*» usxii hi-inun 

'°*gab-u (JftAS. 1924 , 456) " . . [which on] the root 
of tamarisk comes forth {alternatively) kamunu of the tama¬ 
risk is alum " (cf. Mat. 88. 6, 28). A Note Cyclop, of Botany 
{pub, W. M. Clark, w A.. 631) says that** lichen pi/ri(fci(n(, 
Common Cup Moss " grows about the roots of old trees ”, 
" Lichen in alum ” at once suggests one of the lichen dyes 
Alum is used us a mordant in t he dyeing of all classes of fibres 
(Rawson, 32), and specifically the New Cyclop., 630, describes 
the **lichen parKtinus ,> , the “yellow wall lichen'* growing 
on the trunks of trees, as being “ affirmed to give a good yellow 
or orange colour, if fixed with alum ”, “ The mordants at 
first employed consisted evidently of the naturally occurring 
sulphates of aluminium and iron, the former being most 
valuable for this purpose. Indeed. Bancroft in his Philosophy 
of Permanent Colours (1813) remarks that the discovery of 
alum was one of the most imjiortant events in the history 
of dyeing” (A. G. Perkin and A. E. Everest, Nat . Qry, Col. 
Matters, I; ** very generally the mere trace of dye present 
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gives yellow shades on aluminium mordant/' ik f 3}. Rawson 
fib., 31) mentions that alum was employed as u mordant 
for dyeing bright colours in the time of Pliny, ami that potash 
alum (kainate) occurs m Persia in large quantities, In a Greek 
text on dyeing (Lagercrantz, Pap. Grace* Holm., 215) to dye 
with orseilie fromlfo-lichen) urine and alum are to be used. 

The only question, then, which remains is ; What kind of 
lichen producing a dye is this kainunn on tamarisks ? In 
Ceylon Rocwlta mwtagnri. Del., grows on trees near the sen- 
coast (Leighton, i£ On the Lichens of Ceylon/ r Tran#* Linn, 
Soc. t xxvii, |S71 t LU3J. and I have bought specimens of this 
in the Hum) bazaar (very kindly identified for me by Dr, A. H. 
Rendhs), Its local Arab name in Mosul, kaftt d-^ajui " hair 
of the old woman tp , aptly describes it, and this name is 
practically the same as the Aibct d-ajuz of / K r No. which 
he gives as a synonym for uJtua, another lichen^ about which he 
quotes Diotscoridea saying that the best comes from the cedar 
of the mountains, then the poplar, and the oak (many of 
these lichens come also from rocks, Rawaon* ib., 250}. 1 

Another possibility (atari from Ceylon ? Leighton, ib„ 186+ 
f± with very few exceptions the lichens aH grew on the barks 
of various trees/’ 1GI) is Lscamm lari arm, Ach. (cortieofo} 
in the Central Province, This is, above all, a dye, cudbear, 
red or crimson (Lorrain Smith, Lichens, 414). There is also 
the 11mm harhufa, Fr. (also Central Province, at 5 H 000 feet, 
l^eighton, ib. p 163, a yellow colour, Lorruin Smith, ib. p 117) 
which contains the same w ord as IB.'s ufoui. 

We may thus be reasonably certain that in kamm bini 
wo have a lichen used as a dye* and mordaoted in alum, 3 
in spite of the difficulty that the texts also explain it as a 
synonym (alternatively) for alum, 

1 Atmmn in his Htchznh™ (|hj in t; r F. Hoffman^ Xffm. fV r Futile 
dfA L 3 *87, inrfudm p vnODg I ho trwi on whith Ik-hcns nre fntmcl, 

oaks, piuM, H-ttlbWrt, hIdcs, ffldlhfTrH oEnu, clinLnut» t tig*, juniper*, 
oILtl'* 1ml I Cannot find a definite inHiinop of tajqanA bi rv nr In 

lfoffjniTm"i* fJ'^ijphr rrjlif. LUhtnum, i7S4. 

\ kiFf la think Mr. H. H, Day, af tho Departwnt mf Forestry, Oxford 

I nivraiiy, Jof n lurkei eigljghlening COflVcTHtJofl oh Ikheni, 
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■1 [&)„ giir-gur-ri 1 twa si-pi-fo 

“ Coppersmiths' bbek on prcv hair*” 

(K. 4140. A, ill* B ; K. 4218, A, vi f fi ; tv. 14002 ; J Ini-, 88, 
2, 27.) 

iur/awie yur^tfiri I think I was able lo show in 271 
to be the " vitriol ,+ of the metal-worker^ the root being the 
neo-Syr. S*OD - ^Qd) nigmviL It is given here ua equivalent 
to %mk A&-MUR 9 which has also the value in Mat., 88. 2. 49 ffl, 
of lB *BdO(?.£?J ( bfc pumice F \ sec my forthcoming article in 
Huhiffonwai) f uk ZlDJ3I (“dust of clay ", uncertain meaning), 
lak ZtB*A-BAR ("powder of antimony r ) + tak KUGJiAL r E 
(‘emery”, JRAS. 1934, 345), doubtless representing black 
powder in some form. iak A^.AlUR [AH„ 274) is also the 
equivalent of u "tamme of the field tF (wldte and black) and 
iJ u kamvm of the mountains *\ three plants, which I took to be 
Xanlhium stntmarium which I was told in Basrah dyed tilings 
black. 

There is also the form inmme aAkapi (for a&kapi see ’Meitner, 
OLZ i 1011, 385) 14 bimTM of the shoemakers tF {FRSM.. 1924, 
24), Pliny's atr&mcntutn sutoriwn 4 shoemakers’ black", 
called thus from its being used to colour leather t and probably 
including green vitriol (so Bostock, Pliny, NFL, vi, 200), the 
cJmkanihm of Piose. for dyeing leather, “ copperas water/ 1 
the small scales separated from molten copper by the 
application of water (ib.) r pcAamjlpta (Ibn Djuldjo1 t 
IB. 9 1090). 

" green vitriol " (see OTC., 113) is recommended 
for hair, AM, f 3 t 2, 19. For si pit o. for the more usual Mbu f 
cf. the variation in Gitgttmish, xh 217, 227, in the making of 
bread, where 1 have presumed it means " leaven ", There is 
a curious coincidence in regard to this H&ti “ grey hairs ” 
as a word for leaven, recorded by Forskal [Flora. 193, 1775), 
who says that the lichen prumtslri, not native to Egypt, 

1 Than l« ■** nSriniui mklubt n-^tinrir in K. 4-IS. A, and rorreditl 
by gur- . . . tin K_ 4I-HI+ A- nml the sign on K. 1400!!. ( HUD U , {TI&1 ft A ], 
n R r 51* +5, a : GflG, fl = purport*. 
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called u schaebe 1 ' (i^i), U used ns a leaven, nod fe 

added to bread to give what die Turks consider a delicious 
tA8te* I do not suppose* however^ that it represents the leaven 
in the Gilgnmkii legend (see 4 (a))* 

l (c). i * M Kur4tfhwm ina rpir a-iw-ur-ri 

“ Turmeric [AH. 110) in ‘dust of the wall 7* 

(K. 274 + K. 8764, iiUv t 22 ; S* 1701. iii, 7 ; Mat ., 88, 2, 6*) 
Obviously* if there is any sense in this group (presuming 
that, it is not a roundabout way of indicating a possible yellow 
wall-paint, which seems negligible) 11 dust of the wall 11 is 
an alchemists* term for some drug. Cf. JRAS* 1924, 455 t 
“ aiwbtu-gum is like rjuri amrri; the obvious chemical 
would be the common exudation of the soil from which 
the bricks are made (not, of course, the ammonia from 
old walls, due to urino) T Le. what the Indians call rd/i or 
the efflorescence on the surface of the ground, 
as common in Mesopotamia as in India. Sir George Watt 
(ftwttwperdal ProducU of India? 51) describes it thus: 41 If 
may be said to be a mixture of the following salts* sodium 
carbonate (wjji), sodium sulphate [khtri), and sodium chloride 
(common salt or fwjwiafc)* * * . Rcfi frequently occurs in Htu li 
abundance as to give origin to large tracts of desert— and 
constantly increasing tract* the surface being literally 
ciiLTiifited with a white QttOW-like deposit/ 4 Sow. under 
Curcuma (ib* t 448), Sir George Watt Hays: ^ Mordants are 
rarely required with turmeric since the dye attaches itself 
readih to wool, silk, or cotton* Calcutta dyers, however, 
obtain a brilliant yellow by mixing turmeric with mjji mufti 
{carbonate of soda, p, 51).” It h unnecessary to say more ; 
we have here, I think, fln indication that hithmH (turmeric) 
was to be iu!x<k 1 wirh the salt obtainable from brick walk, 
le r of the same cotistituence as mjji tmlH or riJi t and that the 
old Assyrian dyers used the same method ais those of Calcutta, 
Eplr amrri, ns the exudation from walls, will then be an 
alchemist wotd for this particular salt (which U thus probably 
a ilefinite chemical). J 
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4 (d). M jfn-ia[l)rlti-m ina yarzilli ‘'“HM-iir-ww-rj 
" Mum jn iron {and) pomegranate.” 

(K. 274. iii-iv + K. 87G4, 23 ; S, 1701, iii, 8 ; 83, 2, 7.) 

In AIJ. 115 I pointed out the similarity of M jnmlttnu with 
the Syr. halhiuinu “ the purple mussel, mum ”, but, in con¬ 
sidering it as a plant, ] did not recognize the probability that 
this won! wns the actual murex-dye. At the same time, this 
is uncertain, os Hie difficulty which the following (quotation 
gives will show 1 

“Jn-W-lu-nff = U p(b)u-ud(t, t)-tm-nu 
“lu-m'(:al)-ht-hu = u H 

*nn-mul issuri = M f| 

= u 1 
■“ TT 

"P(h)tid(t, tjrmtm certainly puts a difficulty in the way of 
the equivalence of mum for “goadww, We do not, it is true, 
know its exact meaning us a plant: I had hitherto taken it to 
mean “fruit of the btiimt, pistachio" (AH. 171) quite 
erroneously. One important indication of its meaning is shown 
in a group of five garden-herbs in Merodach Bukubm's uurden 
(fT. xiv, 50, 35-9) in a separate register: biiiu &AR {rue), 
tMjjff SAR (hyssop), mtiAuru $AR (thyme), hate SAR 
(thyme), and p(b}ud{l, tpmnu &AR, Obviously pistachio is 
at rmee impossible. It. also occurs in a list of Aromatics, etc. 
(Johns. .4s*. Tkrdt, Ko. 1074, 9), which ore all given in small 
quantities along with “ two shekels of turmeric, one shekel 
of p(b)nd[K (puntii, ouc shekel of jo&inu ", the riiekel being 
about a quarter of an ounce, and since turmeric is a dye 
(particularly for the hands (CT. xiv, 48, Rm. 323, r, 3), 
like henna in the modem Enst), it is not improbable that 

1 I ant imlelXnl to a copy of n tablet miuto by Hoft Pick nod given by 
him to Pirifcswr Lunpdon, who lift* pew Tandy tent it to me, a* be knew 
I hot I wnft iaUvi«t«l in jitithl-tcJclH. 1 dm also imiebted to Frof.-.^r Khriclilf 
for pcmnisfffon, through Proffer to u&e thia (juotaliow, 

* ThEui, at will W srciip restore ray ropy m CT. ilv, 4^ *2 f 670 - 

A If. -3 nm\ I15> but iuM* thrtr tttu hpff wjniiftlenm. ^Xamui ri 
ho wrier. tunumc (CT. iiv k *7. K* 4ttUi ? £ -j- 3-J, K. HXH24. 2); u fmAxmjm r 
a difficult fortWt ia DsksDWD to Hair. 
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l>otli the other two an? dyes also, It ims no stone (I set*, 
onre-eiaminfltioo t ©f930B4, CT. xiv, 115, 3, the reading should 
be l **pu-tid<4ia-M}. In Assyrian medicine its water (juice) is 
prescribed for washing a woman in childbirth (in certain 
conditions) [KAR. 105, 22); ih. 203, iv» 21, it. is to he braved 
and eaten without a meal for the lungs ; AM. 5b. 1. 44, is 
uncertain, but if the word is to be restored thus, b(p)nd{t,t)- 
msm is prescribed with many others for stoppage of urine ; 
in lb. 11, I, 10, a handful is prescritied (on this text see RA. 
1821 ), 68 ). 

t)-na-ntt, from its association in Meroiinch 
Bala dan's garden, would appear to be not dissimilar from me, 
hyssop, and thyme, and consequently one possibility is that 
Me should read it huimimt, the Phcen. fiovrvuitfi, ftipjw- 
Mitathnim. borse-feimel {see Blau, Zeitt. <t. Mttrg. 6V*., 
1873, 527; Low, .-lr. l 3 jlaiiz t) 105), or ptuhtanu, Maun. 

jjsyj tfupnH# serpijIluiH (ib,, 326, or minum basilicum), or 

* 

I ersiaii woifln,* Hut this is not tasv to associate 

with turmeric anti haioutt in ADD. 1071 ; it is true that 
marjoram can lx* a dve f a but it is not one of the outstanding 
ones, if Aam^ua is i»tirer, jt?(6)Kt/{/, t}imnu ought to mean 
a purj>K> dve. We can certainly say that it is uot a yqllow 
dve (alongside turmeric), ns it would have boon included in the 
dyes for staining hands (f T. xiv, lb, Bm. 328, 2, asa feetidu 
(adphium), turmeric, mustard, and saffron); but the Arabic 
j-w for “red dye*’ certainly offers something more 
promising. If is obviously impossible to suggest unv particular 
plant, since the Arabic is not definite, and hence I must 
leave without an equivalent beyond a comparison 

with the Arabic. Probably alkanct. anrhum littttoria, the 


martaa s^i«!-:mn]lv the of lint, in ZDMO. 3 ». £ 5 S. 

“■ —* —■> 

t,: T ‘ w “•"= 
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weft-known red dye T is sufficiently near in appearance {for 
gardeners 1 purposes) to rue, hyssop, and thyme, as well as 
lit ting well enough with the list of aromatics and the 
turmeric dye, to fill the blank p but obviously it U without 
scientific value ns a comparison. 

T think! with this possibility, as well us in consideration of 
the right-hand column ‘ s in iron (a ml) pomegranate f \ we 
are entitled to rule out as improbable the theory that two 
rare quadrisyllables like hazahnui and kazalhdm, 1 as well as 
hazminu in an inferior text, Eire ordinary equations for a simple 
plant of the nature of thyme, rue h hyssop, or fennel. 

The right-hand column in Iron (and) pomegranate TP 
is a very definite indication, and ls so far curious that it 
contains two drugs (usually there is only one). Both “ iron ” 
and “pomegranate rind” arc used in dyeing in general: 
ferrous sulphate is used as a mordant on wool, basic ferric 
sulphate and nitrate and ferrous acetate on Mlk p and baric 
ferrous sulphate + ferroEis sulphate, and ferrous acetate on 
cotton (Rawson, 235), while, as for pomegranate rinds, 
anyone who has seen an Eastern bazaar will remember the 
dried rinds in the shops. Tannin Ls the chief acid mordant 
(ib,, 23(5), and the rind of the pomegranate is used as a tanning 
material (Watt, Commercial Products of India, 910). (On 
ferrous and ferric I annates, see Ruwson, ib. p 315.) 

Democritus gives a receipt for using * f pourpre”* which 

1 Presuming that ih\* Is mi ixtxtil* if^uri. wry improbable. It i* going 
loo fur into tbr nulms of fan Easy to sw in a, garbling of the Syr. 

eonrbytiuin, murr*. but t hm ut 4 bjufctftii $&kali6i% f,, r 
oonch\llUUIp whiL’Ei LhiL tuny bare & dutlrurt origin, sif 

its own* 

* DcierhtIuis pier* I hr following u pmrprr j lb.. ii b 4-S |; i \) twtgw qtiYin 
wpjtrJle faiiftM’ pcmrpr*. (£) h Wttni* (Mtftfl de Dwbmilkr). |3) |k toulrnr 
CHnrino (amlEa), {4H orrniwti* (umAhw) de Luxlicfr, (5) |p crvmnuB. mi tirr* 
inrotinuet (&) b fuurcft dUtafit*, \c pbrikotMon dXfecM^nt fou dm 
fjlongcmrt 1). k w? k pottffrf*, lire: d& + . „ If me d'lLnlb ; and iho&tt gfr&tlg 
no fixed colon™ fpmirpp?): Gocheiiillfr dr CialAliv. In rouli nr d T Ad)fc* 
qu’ail opprilc Lncchi + rrlle dr Syric qtTctfi apjwlb rbiziem. If ttoqpUbgc et h 
double roquilbgr de 1+iby*. k rOCfUiUr dragypto d* h region maritime 
qu'on appcllo pinna* la plant* 1 apj^Ire mtifi, Cl la conteor dt b Syria 
iLtporirurr quo l T on Aj’gw-tle frlurvJ. 
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MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 

A GIPSY STG> + E 

The atone Is ere illustrated* a blood red cameikn, unset* 
2 milk thick, appeal to be of the finest workmanship and 
to rend plainly— 



which may be translated “ Tax ol the Muslim Gipsies 
in whatever year the figures represent ; i e. either reading 
from left to right in the usual way. a.h, £60 ™ a.d. 1261; 
at from right to left and assuming the omission of the thousand 
digit, a.h. 1006 = AJS* 1055. 

The word is not given in Dozy's Arabic 

dictionary (I®®Dp nor m m 7 other I can find. 
however* grammatically the same* is commonly given as 
meaning “tax”. Further, von Hammer* Oeschidate ties 
Omen : Racket" Pest* 1827, ix, 498), quotes a Firman of 
a. ii. Ilil ; 11 Zur Entscheidung eines Steuerprozcssea, ob die 
G Hr ten dues Chaos (Stnatsgutes} auf dem Zchcntfussc, oder 
ala Maktuu (nut bestimmter Sunime besteuertj arLCiisehen 
eleven " T * and rendera Maktuu * + also us 4K PuchtschiUing 
On the same page he also quotes another document of the same 
date, viz, a “ Befrcyiingabrief far Zigeuner (Kibti) T \ for¬ 
bidding Turkish governors to molest them, provided they have 
paid the <+ Zigeuner kopfstfuer p \ This appears to be germane 
to the subject, as showing that the gipsies were known in 
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Turkey by the name “ Kibti ”, as well as by that of 
*' Tchingani 

Their names are further referred to in D*Ohsson’a JVi&fowrr 
gtnfnU dc i'Empire Ottoman, Paris, 1788, vu, 237, where, 
on the subject of Capitation Tax, a special tribute is said to 
be paid by the “Bohdmiena ou Egyptians (Kibtvan, 
Tehingatu 4 ) ”, which is farmed out for Piastres 260.000, the 
farmer enjoying signorud jurisdiction over them. Those who 
are Mohammedans aha pay this tribute, since they are hei«i 
to be schismatics, but, in accordance with a law of a.d. 16114, 
they pay only Pi. 5 per head instead of Pi. 6. D'Ohssou does 
not seem to distinguish between the two names ” Kibtvan " 
and “ Tcb Lugano ”, 

Two pages earlier be describes the use and distribution of 
stamped receipt forms bearing the words ” Triblit des Infidfcles 
(Djciiye-i'Giiebrau) ,r and marked with the date, the names 
of the Grand Treasurer and the Farmer, with a description of 
the taxpayer added by the Collector. This would appear to 
afford a reasonable explanation of the use of the present ^tcuie. 

The main interest, however, seems to lie in the, date of the 
stone, of which the cutting in the original appears absolutely 
clear. If it is to be read as A.H. 1UGG - a.d, 1635, then we have 
the record of a law previous to that mentioned by D Ohsson 
and not, so far as l have been able to find, referred to by him 
or von Hammer; though the latter lop. fit., v, 1251 states 
that the vicious practice of farming the Capitation Tax 
generally was begun by the Deflerdar Mustafa Pasha circa 
A.n. 1630. For the date a.it. 1066, we must not onto assume 
.he omission of the thousand digit, winch is common; but also 
the reading of the numerals from right to left, I am informed 
on the boat authority that this does occur in Turkish 
documents. I have, however, examined the dates on half 
a do*ru likely Turkish MSS. in the Bodleian Library without 
m ing one written in this Way : notably MS. (75) 211?,, fob 

to), bears ink impressions of the seals of three- former owner* 
W!th dates. A.it. 1126, 1151. and 1155, all written with four 
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digits from left to right in the usual w ay. Furthermore, I can 
find nothing of this practice of reversing the digits in the 
important work of Reioaud on the subject (Btacription dex 
Momimem Mussulmans de M* k Due dr Bla caj, Paris, 1828). 
Remand, who must have examined hundreds, if not thousands, 
of such stones, in dealing with the question of dating, say* 
(voL i r p. 85): 41 A Regard de b matii&re de marquer la date, 
on la fait en diiffres T Ley chifFres, k b difference de l'tariture. 
ee hsent comme les notres* e'est-h-dire, de gauche i droite. 
, , , La stub difficult^ a bquelle donne lien V usage des 
chi fires, et qui caructfrise la negligence, orientals* e’est quo 
quelquefois, on lieu d'exprimer la date en entier, on se contents 
de marquee les demiera ehifFres/' For him the only difficulty 
arises from the omission of the thousand, or even of the 
hundred, digit. To this the only obvious reply would seem 
to be that, in a general way* in calligraphy* almost anything 
id possible* 

The earlier date, a.H. G60 = a.D. 1261, has the advantage of 
being the usual reading and would, if it could be established, 
appear to put the stone in the first rank of gipsy documents. 
It would then appear assignable to the latest Seljuk times. 
Von Hummer (op. cit.* i, 35} traces the fill I of that empire 
{circa a.h. 657) and the rise of the Karaman dynasty* the 
second of whom, iloharamed Bey, was remarkable for his 
reforms in the Tax-registm t which under the Setjuks had 
been kept In the Persian language. He, however, introduced 
an admixture of Turkish and began the book-keeping in the 
two mised languages which survived in Turkey up to modern 
times, (A* his authority on these matters, von Hammer 
quotes the Grand Vizit Lutfi, who wrote historical and 
statistical works in the time of Selina I and Suleiman.) 

With the little that is known of Gipsy folk-movements, 
the early date seems to fit in admirably. Tracing them back¬ 
wards, they are at Zurich in ajj. 14 IS (see Kogakutchan* 
SMsst finer Geidtichic d. Zigtuncr, Stuttgart, 1840, p, 8), 
in Walla chia in a.d. 1387, and most probably In Crate in 

IRAS. rCTOBnt IfrN- R\ 
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a. ix 1322 (see F. Miklosich, “ Die Wandcrtmgcu d. Zigeuner,” 
in Denfaehriftsn d. A n is, Akad. d. TF issenaeh,, Vienna, 1871, 
voL xxiii, pp. 1—6), Moreover, Authorities seem to agree that 
they probably passed through the Byzantine Empire some 
time in the twelfth century, having travelled through, and 
halted in, Persia and Armenia, as appears to be shown by 
the modern Gipsy language, Kogalnitchnn gives up the date 
of their very first appearance in Europe as an insoluble 
problem, guessing tentatively area a,d, 1250, Regarding 
their conversion to Islam, iliklosich (op. cifc,, p. 5) notes 
their “ vitlfach bezeugtc Rcreitwilligkeit, sieh der Religion 
des Landes auesserlich anzubccjnemen 
Such evidence as f have been able to collect so far on 
artistic points seems to be doubtful. On the one hand, the 
thirteenth century a,d. saw the zenith of Scljuk art, and the 
tine, bold Naskh of the stone appears very closely to resemble 
that on Sdjuk monuments (see Friedrich Sarre, Ram in 
hlnnatien 1895—Forschitngen zur StldjukixrJien Kun&t it. 
Geographic, Berlin, 1896, notably plates six and an of the 
Kara Tai Medrcssch, dated a,h. Gib) ; but, on the other, 
I have been told that ttie? flowery background is in a style 
rather identified with the fifteenth find sixteenth centuries 
a. ix, though it might be earlier. 

191 ' J. McG. Dawkins. 


THE MEANING OF THE NAME ASMODAEU8 
The meaning of the name Asniodaeus, the “ evil spirit ” 
(tG Tnn^pdp Saipdnoi*) or “ king of demons’' £**r 
of Tobit, iii, 8, 17, has long been debated. 1 It oecunTn 
the following forms in the chief early versions: LXX 

'Aorfbos; Vulgate (only v 8) 

jfcafcfc -^ 

™« «,r™ly idrnMy ^ Wk * **&* 1-tterJthatoq. 
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Asmadatm ; Syriac *£Co]|CiSdcq] ; Armenian .a (v. S) ? 

tflfLu [v* 25); Aramaic, Talmudic, Midrashic, 
and Haggadic HjftTOMt- These forms show conclusively 
that the name can be connected neither with the Avesta 
demon Aesma, 1 which would give 

; nor with Hebrew “ apostatize 115 ; so that 

the Talmndk'Midraa^o-HAgg&dic form should be ™tfcen 
with t?, not £*. The spellings actually found appear to imply 
an A vesta +Asmo-{Iat.va- T Old Persian *Asiim-daim- l the 
second component meaning kl demon '* {less probably 
“ god -'). 3 

It is abont the connotation of the fust component of the 
name that controversy has centred ; but with establishment 
of its Iranian form p the problem is simplified. The A vesta 
has the name (Yast-* 1, 30; xiii s f)6 ; Axil, 

3T ; in i T 30, all the manuscripts read Atxmo-) * f Sky-Bright M . 
This is formed by substituting compositional *-&- for the 
nominative -a (et the accusative mimn&n tfanwntem in 
V&prftt, vii, 4 ; Yldivdatp xix, 3 d). 4 We also find an 

1 As by T. Bnifiey, Chtr di* Monatoftamtn timber stfrr ¥6fktr 7 

p + * 0 J t Rrrlin* ; M, Llmig, Eitny* . . , on lAs 3 rd ed. d p„ 337 * 

note 4. London, ISS4 ; T. Wintflurhiuann. Z&nxLttri-wh e StudUn w pp T 143~6 h 
XkrHn., ] SC3 i A. KuhuL Ubtt din jptirfjjKta A n*jrlok>ffk fc/ni DftrmCnolofjit 
in h hrer A^dngi*ji.f\i mm Pars i,iwu,f p pp„ T 1 ^— S 4 ^ Leipzig 1 BCC ; J, H. 
Moulton., ArtrTy fruits *t nnn i#w , pp, 3TpO 2 r linden . 1 91 S r 

1 So I, $VhpftolowLtz r Die altpt rjifcilu; Religion itnd da-t JudEnium, p P Cl, 

(s i^»i i a 20 . 

1 \V hiir l- Jii/rti- JilniMt invariably mcnmi M d^mcih " in Iranian, Lift wirlicr 
vpitilim * p pod +h is retained in at least twrp Oari&uuiin proper name* of 
thf ninlh century* Brvdfi3 uillI IWH'difit |T. NOli.Irkf, in ZfMnjff fur 
i*£do §fa Had /roHfcrtf R Li [IQ23], 3t£; cf. L« E Gray, m JRA&. 1927* 
p. 43$. note 3). With ctv. F ft HwyclikiS, Bcvas' tov? Q*vv$. 

.Ui.yai (to be tiiK-nded with dc Ii^anl^ Gcmmmdic AbbmdluilQtn, 
p. 14$, Leipzig ► 1S6S, to *h*<hJs). 

* a SartbolutDiie, .4hi>. n nijr,A*j Iforfertadi, eoL 22 l p StraboUTg, 11104 t 
id n3so F. lTujI:^ p. 3S P Leipzig. !$S4 (hk later 

tM 1 -*', trading Alfmfr-, md supposing that it contJiini the StmEiic ivaEUfr 
£5mnn [latfepLcfl], /roAMrhj XtfmtMhvth, p T 11, Marborg. 1S05 F ^ a dijtinct 
rfitro^twaien), ^er Ionia n n gtane lp in the srnsr of pi heavrn 11 

(Fcrstiin ^^-.1), fiW Banholomar. col. 20$, atwi c L Bcsychio*, . 

t&ptirds* 
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fatter of foAm-Botf# or JP oAii^Sorfjf r martyred 
in 592 under Xugmu Dp 1 the first part of whose name recurs 
in that of (rt'JHJEE**, parent of j-QT1 or !T2"ttT in 
incantation-texts from Nippur; 1 The forms *Aapot&x i 
(iT)*pTCCK particularly interesting in this connection 
as being exactly parallel to Avesta Asmd-x*anunit-; 
*A $rm {w y&an i yj i j k 

H t then r the name Asmodacus means < l Sky-Demon ", 
it would seem that, although the Iranians had a deity Asan- 
aa god of the physical sty, 1 he was originally none other than 
Ah Lira Mazda, whom I believe to have been primaril v the 
shy-god pure nod simple A His conversion by the Jews from 
chief god to cliief i3evil is readily intelligible ; and it is worth 
noting, as a parallel, that hi the Pamirs Almasde (evidently 
a reminiscence of Ahum Mazda) has “ degenerated into an 
evil spirit, who lives in the rivets, into the eddies of which he 
tries to draw bathing or swimming men. Sometimes he will 
go into the stables at night and umtisc himself hv disturbing 
the horses and donkeys or by pulling hairs out of their tail 
or manes 

The variants of the name, finally, seem to indicate at least 
two sources of borrowing: Vlo^Wos, Amoiaem, and 
appear to be from Old Persian ; 

AapabzQr and from A vesta *£mn54o£ea$\ 

may be a reading of un vocalized to 

be vocalized *£oo|j™ p 


B Ul ' ***> f,jr th * «™*1 MBpOWnU 

P; 4- , Mkephorof Knlh^* dinning of th* fourteenth renturvi 

■ J, iJfitiijyoinfry, Aram™ Itainlelim TextA YilHrtrr i Trt 

* IL., p, 24 

* O. Obta, to TWr,. p. m, Lonrlnn, |W4. 

Cor.ru bta UsrrraisrTT, Loins H, Gray, 

New YrjiLE €rrv. 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Mv.vmma Mix Okchokpon Sadas. With Appendix to 
King Bodaw Phaya'a Yazathnt Hhav “ Arne in daw 
Tsingvi ”. Parts I to V. Ed. by the late U Tut. 
R} x 6J. Part I: pp. xxiii + 271 ; 15131 ; 4s. &/. 
Part II: xxii + 312 ; 1932 ; 6s. Sd, Part III: xiv + 
268 ; 1932 ; 6s. Part IV; sv -f 318 ; 1933 ; 6s, 9d, 
Port V : be -p 2C8 ; 1933 ; Gs, Rangoon : Government 
Printing Office. 

The title, literally translated, means “ Book of the form of 
government of the Burmese Kings", A sub-title, mis¬ 
translated on the cover, tells us that King Bodawpnyaw 
ordinance known as the Royal Code is contained in au 
appendix. 

The five parts ran to 1,367 pages in all and constitute a very 
important contribution to historical knowledge. The author 
or compiler, the late U Tin, lor many years Sub-divisional 
Officer of Pagan, was after his retirement deputed to examine 
a number of nuuraacripts in the archives of the Government of 
Burma. The following extract from an official letter, dated 
November. 1926. addressed to the late Mr, Taw Sein Ko, 
then Superintendent, Archawlngical Survey, qnoted in the 
introduction, indicates how the present work came to be 
undertaken; “It would lx- very convenient if in the course 
of his researches U Tin were able to make rough notes which 
could be used for the compilation of a book on Public 
Administration in Burma. If he were able to do so, 
Sir Reginald Craddock would gladly consider the question of 
commissioning or aiding you to write a book on the subject 
on the lines of Framathnnatli Banerjea's book.” 

Pramnthnnath Bnncrjea’s book referred to is evidently 
Public Administration in Ancient India (Macmillan A Co.. 
1916}, which deals with India in the heroic ago, from about 
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500 n.G* to a + b, 500 in the compass of 308 pages, It would 
appear that Mr. Taw Seiu Ko contemplated inking this as 
a model for a book on public administration m Burma and 
chat U Tin was to collect material* Later Mr, Taw Sc in Ko 
seeing to have abandoned his idea, for m 1928 lie drew up 
a scheme of chapter and section headings for a book to be 
written by U Tin (Introduction, pp. 8-18). It can be inferred 
from these headings that Mr. Taw Sein Ko read the history of 
Burma as a gradual degeneration of the administration due 
to the encroachments of autocracy on democratic principles. 
Something might be said lor this view. But U Tin was not 
the man to develop it. He was an exact scholar and an 
antiquarian p rather than a historian. He was deeply concerned 
at the ignorance of previously existing institutions among the 
rising generation in Burma and his habitual method of writing 
was to follow where the argument led him into all ramifications 
of hl=s theme* determined to leave no detail unexplained. 
Fortunately this was the method lie employed iu the present 
work. Instead of taking “rough notes " of documents he 
reproduces them in fxtenso, with the necessary commentary 
on linguistic or other obscurities. In his own comments there 
may be points that call for elucidation and this is given. 
The result is that the book, though faulty in respect of order 
and arrangement, contains much tnntcria] of direct historical 
value and much curious information on the institutions, 
customs, and language of Burma* not elsewhere available* 
I' Tlu lived to see tin publication of the fifth and last part 
of his monumental work. 

The general arrangement is as follows 

Part L The ideals of kingly government, taken from 
Indisu classical sources, The** lists of virtues-and corre^ 
s ponding raulU-^vould form the texts for the instruction 
given to a prince or scion of an official family by his tutor. 

but some of them were prolaibly regarded 'as obsolete in 
later times. 

Part II, The dasaes or castes of tte population avoiding 
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to Indian authorities ; mythical and early kings : climate 
and population of Burma 5 village officers ; records of 
women headmen of villages, with an excursus on women 
sovereigns ; selection of the Crown Prince — un important 
act as the Prince selected was given certain official duties 
which served as 11 training in statecraft: great kings of Burma. 

Part III. Great kings (continued). Bodawpuyusadminis¬ 
tration and ojdiiianDes (the ordinance included in the 
Appendix is referred to at p. 61) y the Hluttaw or cabinet. 

Part IV. The Bj^daik or Privy Council ; Departments 
of Government-—the Army, the Judicial and Revenue 
Departments. 

Part V, Agricultural and works departments; architecture 
of Royal Buildings; comparison of Burmese and British 
administration* 

Such is the book in barest outline. The table of contents 
extends to 74 pages and includes at least SdO different topics. 
Most of them relate to the central government ; a good deal 
is said of village ndministration and something of the life of 
the people. Of provincial administration we learn very little. 

Political theory was largely Ur rowed from India, but was 
also partly based on precedents derived from the history of 
Burma. In practice the king was subject to one restraint 
only — the limit of the people s endurance. The Indian theory 
that ho was subject to the control of the ministers emerged 
from time to time. Bodawpuya expressly laid on them the 
duty of warning him against terror and instances are quoted 
of refusal by the ministers to Issue a royal order of winch they 
disapproved* King Miudon, however, expected Ins ministers 
to agree with him. as no doubt they were usually able to do 
from conviction. But it appears that the Kinwun Mingyi'i 
action in supporting the claim of the Prince of Thd>aw r to 
the throne may have been based on a desire to institute the 
only kind of constitutional government for which there was 
any sanction in Burma—administmtion by the king acting 
with his ministers—and on the expectation that the accession 
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of a young king of unformed character would offer a favourable 
opportunity for introducing the change. This is, in substance, 
the author's defence uf the Em ranwing yi—he docs not 
consider it am adequate defence and expresses regret at 
haring to criticize the conduct of a man who was undoubtedly 
a patriot ami his own patron nnd friend. Those passages occur 
in the a-mt of Part II, where also will be found an account of 
the palace intrigues in the last days of King Mindun, biased 
ou contemporary documents and the statements of 
participants^ 

A feature of the lhIih illicit nit ion of criminal justice was that 
1,0 abused person could be sentenced until he haul admitted 
his guilt. But in order to extract such an admission, resort 
was had, especially in cases of theft, robbery, dacoity, or 
rebellion, to tortures gradually increasing in severity. These 
are detailed, and it is added that criminal procedure was so 
hur>h that people were terrified at the mere report of It and 
that consequently serious crime was rare (iv, 290}, The 
application of torture was in accordance with the Hindu 
codes which were followed by the Burma courts, and the 
author's matter of facet account of Burma practice may 
perhaps deserve the attention of students of Hindu criminal 
law. The classes of offences in which torture was principally 
resorted to ore interesting. As regards rebellion, or high 
treason, the necessity o[ obtaining with the minimum of 
delay full information as to preparations for rebellion, an ever 
present danger to the Icings of Burma, would be held to justify 
any measures, however harsh. Apart from high treason, 
the offences mentioned relate to property, ami the object in 
view was no doubt to obtain information which would lead 
to its recovery. But rice horror felt at the proceedings of the 
courts may be taken as an indication that the country had 
reached a stage of development at which torture had become 

“1" flDd tW 4 rd ° m Crimin£l1 was 

The hereditary village officers and the rights as lord of the 
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iiiuiicir which they asserted are dealt with in Part If 
fpp. 172 sqq.), and in tire same part (p. J 42) the following 
pleasing description of village life is given: “ The life of the 
tithis, who were not liahle to military service, and of the 
uhmudona when not on service or on duty at the capital waa 
not more laborious than at present. The nth is had no 
obligations except the rendering of the twelve state dues, 
which were trivial Generally work was hard in the rams but 
there was plenty of leisure in the dry weather. Hence the 
proverb ‘ Chins in the tains, kings in the summer After 
the harvest was over, men of like age or tastes used to meet 
outside the village under a large tree or near a monastery 
or tank, or at a rest house. The older men would talk and 
question each other about books, and the talk often ended in 
disputes and fights, as is shown by many judicial decisions 
still preserved, lounger men boxed, wrest ted, or practised 
playing on musical instruments, dancing and the singing of 
poems. Boys played games, rough or gentle, and those who 
had a taste for sport went to the forest." 

Of original documents reproduced—and it should be so id 
that documentary evidence is adduced wherever available— 
one of the most interesting is an intelligence report on the 
English in India in the late eighteenth century, unfortunately 
too long to quote. 

Palace ceremonial religion and heresies, land titles, 
irrigation, judicial ordeals, ducking of witches, blood -drinking 
as an artificial means of creating btood-relationship, human 
sacrifice—these are only a few of the subjects dealt with, ft 
is no exaggeration to say that to anyone interested in the 
history and native institutions of Burma, the Okchokptm 
Suitnu js in dispensable ns a work of reference, 

4w. 6So J. a. Stewart. 
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F iXXTSCR -tfa EUSCU ES AUS INDIES, By W, VOS HevESY- 

9 x 6, pp. vi -j- 383. Vienna : Mnnzacho Verlngs- und 

Uniw ra itnte-Buchhaiid lu ng. 1932. 

In this boot, which exacts our tribute for the author's 
immense industry in collecting so vast an amount of 
lexicographical mater hi] from such diverse sonrcea, Mr, von 
Hovcsy sets out to demonstrate tin 1 kinship of the Finno- 
Lgrian family with the MuijrJii languages of India, [n spite, 
however, of the considerable number of apparently striking 
similarities of vocabulary which ho produces, the linguist 
who demands a more debtilei 1 proof will Ih» left unconvinced. 
To prove kinship between two languages it is necessary to 
demonstrate that they possess in common a number of 
particularities which can be explained only by the assumption 
that they are but different forms of one common original. 
The most cogent proof lies in the comparison of grammatical 
structure, for that, unlike vocabulary, is not liable to borrowing 
in any high degree. Bui -mid here is the heart of the matter 
any correspondences, whether of grammatical structure 
or of vocabulary, must be shown to Is> part of a regular system. 
Furthermore, when it is not two languages, but two language- 
groups " hich are being compared, it is obviously necessary 
to compare as far as possible the oldest known form of cither 
K™up- lima to establish the relationship of the Romance 
languages with the modern Indo-Arytui languages, we shall 
not comjKire French with Hindi, Portuguese with Marathi, 
hut the two originals from which the two families have sprung, 
and which in this case at* known to m, namely Latin and 
Sanskrit, Even where the ancestral languages are not known 
by documentary evidence, the comparative method of 
linguistics allows us to gain sona idea of their constitution. 

, we have knowledge of the language from which 
has sprung the Indo-European family and of that from which 
ha Semitic languages have developed ; ami in attempting 
to demonstrate an original kinship between Indo-European 
ami ScinitiB, we shall compare, not English with modern 
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Arabic* but the original Indo-European and the original 
Semitic which we have reached by comparison within each 
group of their dcaeondnnts. 

Of the two language-families before us, much progress 
lias been made in the comparative study of Finno-Ugrian 
and fairly precise conclusions have been arrived at as to the 
correspondences existing between the different members. 
But it is far otherwise with the MumjA languages, and the first 
task of him who wishes to establish the relationship of Huxg|& 
with any other family of languages wliatsoever b to establish 
the correspondences existmg between individual Munch* 
languages in order to gain some precise idea as to their earlier 
form. Here is the first great weakness of Mr. von Bevesy’s 
demonstration. The demonstration itself takes the form of 
a comparison of the general structure of the two families, of 
certain grammatical formations, of vocabulary. Similarity 
of general structure p such as existence of vowel- harm ony, 
distinction ol gender resting upon an animate and an 
inanimate Hass, the use of postpositions as opposed to 
prepositions, all this proves nothing, and such parallels could 
be found between almost any two languages, for the number 
of possibilities is restricted, and resemblance mac be due to 
chance or the similar working of the human mmd P 

Instead of attempting to show a series of regular eorre- 
Hpondettcca of sound between the two groups, Mr, von HS&vesy 
contents himself with pointing to a number of similar inter¬ 
changes of sounds within each separate group, as, for example, 
the correspondence of initial tt - (v-J and 6- between certain 
MLinda languages and between certain Finno-Ugrian languages, 
but he does not demonstrate a regular correspondence between 
Miinrju on the one hand anil Finno-Ugrian on the other. 

It is this failure which invalidates the whole of his 
grammatical and lexical compared us. With an assumed 
Finno-Ugrian suffix *4 indicating verbal causality he compares 
the Santali transitive verbs jcret\ rikitj tortat/d, hhttngal ; 
hut which is it of these final consonants—f\ t r j tl f or / — 
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that corresponds to Finno-Ugrian *-t 1 A few pages kter 
we find another Finno-Ugrian suffix *-/ said to form porticipies 
anil substantives from verbal stems, to which are said to 
correspond .SantaIi suffixes in -f, in -hi, in 4, and in -s ; but 
any belief in the existence of such u correspondence will he 
lessened bv observing that the examples given for the Inst 
two forms are not Muiidn words at all, but loans from Indo- 
Aryuu, probably Bengali; as 'to hope, trust’ {also ns 
subst. ‘ hope, trust'; loan from Hi. or Bg, as ' hope, 
expectation ’ < Skt. SSd) from which Mr. von Hevesy 
derives asol * trustworthy ’—this must be tu of (Rodding, 
Santali Diet., p. 8?) * real, true, genuine ’—which of course 
has nothing to do with m 1 hope \ but is a loan from Bg. 
asal, itself a loan from Hi. Arabic asl ■ minis * bravery ’ is 
not derived from sahai to help, encourage’ (itself a loan 
from Hi. Bg. mihtTi), but is a loan from Hi, Bp. sSheu (which 
“ cither a loan, or derived, from Skt. tahata-). Such mistakes 
are very numerous throughout the book, and conclusions 
supported by them tan carry no weight. On page after page 
of the vocabulary examples like this occur: “ bimras 
vertmuen ... (Hindi biswas).— Jfcgy, f,hrmt (? bi-vas + t) 
^.eherlich . , We . ‘fide’”; whereas we know that 
Ih. b,»uu* ta a literary loan from Ski. rifna*-, Mr. von 
Heresy appears to defend this position by assuming that the 
ancestors of the Magyars eamo from India and borrowed this 
and many other similar words from Indo-Aiyan when thev 
were there. This illustrates well his lack of scientific method; 
tor it is Skt. afftana- which must be compared with Majry 
^ aot SantaU than (kao from Hi. Bg. than <8kt. «Z h£) 
or ..let. sifom. tinu with Tsclrnr. fomn- be silent \ not 
Sautal, tfot (loan from Hi. thir < 8kt. stMn f-J. It fc even 
T find in fomk ’ undoubtedly ’ the origin of Magy. 
ht °?. certainly , or to believe that Uatain to finish’ 

2 J T ^ an rbing but loans from Arabic 

'hrougli the medium of Hindi and Bengali 
63? 6 ' 

-- R. h . Tdkdxl 
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Rekirt on* a LiyurtSTic Mission to North-Western 
India, (Tiistituttet for sammenligncnde Kulturforskning 
Serie Cl 11-1 ,J By G. Moroenstierne. 9 x oj 1 , 

pp. 16 , ills. 1. maps 2. Oslo: Asehehoug & Co,; 
London; William* and Norgate, 1932, N,Kr. 2.50, 
2s, 9<f. 

Ifldo-Iranian studies have already been greatly enriched by 
Professor Morgenstierae a first visit tothe Indo-Irnnkn 
frontier, described in hLs previous rejHjrt, and by the 
publication of a considerable amount of the material he then 
collected. In the modest pages of this second report he 
describes the chief events and the main new discoveries of his 
second journey of 1929. On the journey north from Karachi 
lie made some profitable Investigation into linguistic 
conditions in Baluchistan and the Trans-Indiw country 
farther north. Moat of his time was spent in Chitrnl, where, ns 
before, he was not content with studying and recording the 
numerous languages nnd dialects of timt valley and ita 
offshoots, but also took every opportunity of working with 
visitors from over the pauses. The report takes the form of an 
itinerary, written in a pleasant style and with a humour 
which is altogether enjoyable. He investigates the language of 
the Pmsuns, and among others gets hold of the very shepherd 
''of whose considerable stupidity” Sir George Grierson 
writes in LSI,, iiii, 2, 5& ; bat " neither his intelligence nor 
his knowledge of Lis mother-tongue had improved since 
IfiEtO . Tin' language of another Prnsun resembles to n quite 
extraordinary degree that- of a man he Jmd worked with in 
Kabul in 192-1, It is only after some days he discovers that 
he is actually the Mint man who " had in his home v a ]h-v 
heard rumours about a mad sahib who paid good money ; h 
exchange for strange won!* ”, an d " wanting very badly tobny 
a new coat, iiad walked across the high passes to Bsgromatlli 
and from them on to Chitrnl” One imagines with pleasure 
the reunion of the Prasun tribesman and the Norwegian 
savant, ft was generally asserted that the speakers of PuJok 
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in AsLret had come from Chillis on the Indus some two or 
three generations ago. One of his “ Informants, however, 
wisely answered my question about the date of the 
immigration with a ; God knows 

ith great skill and penetration M. Jins in the course of his 
narrative descried the chief characteristics of the languages 
investigated and indicated their linguistic implications, 
leaving for a Inter date the publication of full details. These 
alt students of Indo*Irsnian will eagerly await. In the mean - 
time the indications here given are of the greatest scientific 
value. 

But on this journey 51/s study of customs nnd beliefs was 
of an equal importance. In the forefront of these came his 
investigation of the rapidly disappearing religion of the pagan 
Kafirs, h or f hitml proved a refuge from the forcible 
conversion to Islam practised in neighbouring Afghanistan. 
The intense interest of these studies will be seen when it Is 
realized that we have here beliefs and practices inherited 
from the original Aryan invaders of India, uncOUtaminuted 
for tfii! mp^t part by the entirely different evolution and 
replacement of those ideas in India itself, Among the Knti 
gods are Imra (already recognized by Lassen as Yaumrnjn-), 
Rftgist {*btogiftha-, d. Vedir fihjjp-), Gyis or Giwjs the War 
God [Vedic gavSf- epithet of India, gtvigi- * desire of cows 
or booty, battleAt the School of Oriental Studies 
a London audience has already Ijcen privileged not only to 
hear Professor Morgenstierne’s account of these discoveries 
but also to see the cinema dims he made of pagan sacrifices 
amt festivals. A separate account of all this is promised. 

I append notes on three points of detail. On p. 6 M. notes 
that a peculiarity common to the northern IWidisn 
htngungcs, Brehui, Unite, and Kmukh, is the development 

one type of Dmvidinn k into x It seems fairly certain that 
Prim. Dra vidian possessed both s aud i, and that it was it which 
wmme Btuhui x m 

In the Kunmgal dialect of E, Pashai (p. 23) *1 *16’is not 
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necessarily an exception to the correspondence Skt. eh-, 
hut may rest on the distinction found generally in the IA. 
languages of India, as Pkt. cha ‘ 6 ’ < * kmt, but solatia 
* 16 ' < soda&t, 

Pashai c/d a r ‘ hill" (p, 24) perhaps from dh&ru f. (rather 
than hypothetical *dhara-) ‘ edge, lex, edge of a mountain \ 
Kashtfiwari dhar ' mountain ’ Las oblique d/tiiri, like the 
oblique Unwin {huhhaksd-). 

Once again we mny express our gratitude to Instituttet 
for Sammenligncnde Ktiiturfarskniiig, which has enabled 
Professor Morgetisticmc so greatly to enrich human 
knowledge. 

6 * 1 ' R, L, Turner, 


Legends op Palestine. By Zev Vtixir. 8 x 5J, pp. xW 
4- 492, ills. 69, Philadelphia: Jewish Publication Society 
of America, 1&32. 

In the year 1929 the author of this book published in 
Hebrew a number of legends, jests, and animal stories, told to 
him bv Jews and Arabs living in Palestine. These tales have 
now been translated into English, but the two publications 
differ considerably in the method chosen for marshalling their 
contents. In the present volume the material has been 
arranged geographically : starting from Jerusalem, continuing 
to Hebron, thence to the north, to Haifa, Tjl*-rius, Galilee, 
and ho on, Moreover, by adding numerous legends found in 
Hebrew and Arabic booh, and thereby obscuring the important 
distinction between old and new, w ritten and oral, Mr. Vilnav 
has compromised the value of his collection to students of 
Folk-lore. 

From the original Hebrew text no less Hum fifty tales 
have been omitted, their place being taken In- n somewhat 
larger number, drawn from documentary sources. Of the 
additional matter in this very in tores ting volume, sixty-nine 
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Illustr.ittons, a full description of the literary sources extending 
oi’cr fifty pages, and a complete Subject-Index, rtinv be 
especially commended to the reader's attention, 

St, Gaster. 


Tu fcACRIFICIO .VELLA BXLKUOXE DEI Sf'SIITI DI BaSILONIA 

E Assikia. By Giuseppe Furlajh. 12 x 9, pp. 208. 

Rome: Giovanni Bardi, 1932. 

file author has collected in this volume the description of 
all the sacrifices found in the Semitic literature of Babylon 
and Assyria. In Ilia introduction he states distinctly that he 
lias left out those which are Sumerian and Jms limited himself 
merely to the above mentioned. The Ixiok is divided into 
two sections. The one is a complete list of the sacrifices and 
the second a detailed investigation into the character, time, 
and meaning of the sacrifices, Tho first part which contains 
the texts is also subdivided into smaller sections, the first 
the whole series of sacrifices found in the inscriptions. These 
are more connected with tile kings, then comes the series, 
e.g, like the right of the Burn, of the conjuror, of the singer, 
then the sacrifices on the rites of purification in the series of 
Slnqlu. Then the rite of the covering of the sacred drum, 
the whole fire of Urtik, sacrifices in connection with hymns, 
the clmnting of hymns, sacrifices mentioned in the medical 
and mantle tests in connection with tho oracles, with tho 
hemkotogu, with the propitious days and the reverse. There 
are sacrifices which were offered in the Temple of Uruk in 
the time of the Selucids. Then follows, an interesting collection 
of sacrifices found in the various methods and legends like 
the eapmmsh epic, the Adapa legend, the Journal of Ishtar 
to the Netherworld, the FW legend, and the death ami the 
resurrection of Mardufc. Again the sacrifices in the wisdom 
literature like the diwusaion between the masters and the 
puptb, sacrifices mentioned in the laws of administration m 
the astronomical literature, and lastly psendo^i graphic 
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letter of Jeremta am] the legends of Bel and the dragon. These 
are only a lew of the titles giving im idea of the contents of 
this book. Each of the chapters is introduced bv n short 
description and above a]] the ceremonies which accompany 
the sacrifices are hop* given as far as possible in detail, This 
is a very interesting part, for there can lw no doubt that these 
old ceremonies accompanying the sacrifices and also other 
operations or conjurations form an integral part of the 
sacrifices. In the more recent collections of magic literature 
it is this portion which is often missing. In addition to the 
sacrifices no doubt certain stories or legends hove {jeon recited 
but these were accompanied also by some ceremonies, the 
burning of incense or of other aromatic spices ns well as certain 
gestures, movements, dancing, etc., or ejaculations. The 
sacrifices have disappeared and only those words have been 
retained, and we may, therefore, loot to the ancient ceremonies 
and practices in Babylon ns having been retained to a largo 
extent by the later magicians or con jurors. To the Greek papyri 
'cry little has been preserved in the magic literature and also 
that of the Middle Ages : and, whilst the book in itself has a 
rich store of information as for as the Babylonian texts are 
concerned, it is a no less valuable contribution to the study 
of a branch of literature which had K'come more mid more 
obscure in the course of time. It is with the information 
gathered from Dr. Furlnni’s book that much light is thrown 
also upon this subject which has now drawn the attention of 
scholars to jt and is being studied with groat assiduity. 

7S4 ' M. G ASTER. 


Die Passaufeier her Samakjtaner. By Dr, Joachim 
Jekemus. flj k 9], pp. 109, pis, 48. Giessen : Alfred 
Tdpclnmnn, 15)32. 

(fru* of the outstanding features of the Samaritan religion 
which has survived the ages and attracted the attention of 
all visitors to Nablus is the nnnuat festival of the Paseha 

OCTOBEU |£34. K9 
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{Passover), On the eve of the Passover the Samaritans 
assemble nt the spot which they believe to have been tho 
place where the forefathers had erected the altars and there 
after many preparations they slaughter the Passover Iamb. 
Thu reason the Samaritans give for carrying on the Passover 
to this very day is because it is anterior to the establishment 
of sacrifices in the Temple, It*was ordained in Egypt long 
before any ordinances were arranged for the service of the 
Temple and, therefore, could l« carried on during the ages. 
Alter roasting the iambs just ns it is prescribed in Exodus 1*2, 
they settle down to the common meal, eating the flesh 
hastily, then throwing the remainder into the pit filled with 
burning lire. They partake at the same time of bitter herbs 
and unleaven bread, they read the chapters from the Bible 
referring to the Passover, then they chant their hymns of 
which they have a large number. 

Travellers who happened to be in Nablus have from time 
to time described the ceremony which has only been inter¬ 
rupted on those occasions when fanatical Mohammedans in 
Nablus prevented them from celebrating and carrying it 
out. These travellers were not sufficiently prepared to under¬ 
stand fully the ceremonial and, therefore, we have often 
very divergent descriptions of what is happening on that 
occasmn. It is now for the first time that a full description 
has been given to us by a man who witnessed the ceremony 
on 1st May, 1931, and was sufficiently prepared to 
stand and to follow every detail and to give us a complete 
< usenptum of it. In forty-eight photographs every detail of 
the process is reproduced and following the order of'the photos 
the author gtvea a minute description of the ceremony from 
beginning to end. Before describing the actual slaughter 
and burning and eatmg the author gives us a survey of the 
hteramre from MSM*, thosc wh(J ^ 

«nmmiJ i 7 T **** tb * ** these 

ZZu r ,7 : bMcaI ^ Abided literature, 

lie evidently follows the highest form of modern biblical 
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criticism since the various passages mentioned in the 
Pentateuch are referred to, some to the seventh or eighth 
century e.c.e., and others to the so-called priestly code, 
and again others refer to a time after Ezra, and the question 
arises have the Samaritans also got their information from 
directions given in a test compiled by Ezra. If anything 
the very ceremonies should prove that these subdivisions 
of the text of the Bible is rather arbitrary. It is no help to 
say that there are in this ceremony traces of some traditions 
which are anterior to Deuteronomy. If so, to what period did 
they belong 1 But this attempt of classifying the references 
to the Passover in the Pentateuch to various stages and ages 
did not affect the very careful and minute description which 
the author gives us here at first hand. For here we have at 
the same time the work of a man who as far as I am aware 
is the very first who has mnde full use of the Arabic Samaritan 
literature. At every step lie quotes Samaritan authorities, 
starting from the oldest with Amram Dara of the fourth 
century, down to the latest work ascribed to Pinehns, son 
of Ishnc, in 1865. It is satisfactory to learn that those? who 
are interested in the Samaritans, their ceremonies and 
literature, no longer rely on a mere temporary visit but also 
study now the literature and draw from it all that information 
which can be considered to be reliable. The book, therefore, 
can be highly recommended. 

a.j?. tj. M. Garter. 


A Chronicle of the Early $aeawts, being the Ahsantj^t- 
tawarTkii of Hasa.n-1-Eumlu. Vo]. L (Persian text.) 
Edited by C. N. Seddon. (Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, 
Xo. LVH.} Oi x 6, pp. ii + 36 + 510. Baroda : Oriental 
Institute* 1931. Ra. 11. 

The fifty-seventh volume of the Gaekwad’s Oriental faeries 
contains the text of au important Persian work on the history 
of the early Safawls. This Shfifce dynasty founded the modem 
Persian state at the beginning of the sixteenth century a.d.. 
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«ml r by its struggle with the Sunnite Ottoman Empire, 
played an important part also in universal history. 

The author of the work is JjUaon-i-R&tolil (born iu 938/ 
15.1J ~2). the grandson of Amir Sultan Runiiii, a noble of 
the Persian court. The scanty biographical data on him were 
extracted from this work and edited by Mr, C. X, Scddon 
in tin* Jit AS., 1927. p, 307, His work entitled Ahsami’t- 
Unmr'tkii was written for the most port in 980/1572-3 and 
finished in 98S.1577-8. 

Hasati-i-Rfimln’s chronicle relates the history of the early 
Sttfawfe from 900/1494-5 to 985 1577-8, i.e, from tile 
beginning to the reign of the Sultan Muhammad Khudibende 
Padshah. As a rule, the chronicle, under each rear, narrates 
the political events ami the wars in one or more separate 
chapters, followed usually by an enumeration of minor affairs 


(under the title ^iij) and the necrology (under 

the title of each year. The first part of the 

history was based upon literary authorities, the latter 
parr upon the author's own observations. 

Mr. C. X. Seddou's edition is based on three nm miser ip t* 
of the work: tin: Bodleian MS,, Ousekv 23*2, the British 
Museum MS., Or. 4134 of Rien's Supplement, and n mnnu- 
script belonging to Mr. A. G. Ellis, whic h have been com¬ 
pared nbo with throe Tehran manuscripts of the work. The 
fmeiv printed test is preceded by thirty-six pages of notes 
winch include the various spellings and explanation* of manv 
obseure plages as well as references to the verses of the 
Qur nn 'winch occur in the text. 

Mr. C. X. Seddon has rendered a valuable service to the 
lersiaii Xtudwa by editing the Ahstnmt-lawSnUk, which is 
a reliable authority on the history of Persia in the sixteenth 
century o We can only hope that an English translation 
odl soou follow the edition of the Rrainn text of the 

ofTh^worh ^ ,lL,taiJ to tlie'ttOT 
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E'EFEKTOIHE CHHOX OLOD IQfE D'EFKjRAFHUK ARABS 809 

Repertoire Ciiroxoiajcique u'ISpigranije Arabs, Tome 
deuxfttnc. Pitltlii- par X. Ai.vi£-Gmox t M. Cohex, 
Combe, K, A. C. Cresswell, H. Gmmme. A. Gkoh- 
maxx,R. Geest, Hassax Hawary, V, Kratchkomskaja, 
E. K«BXEL, & IlSVI-pROVEN^AL, R. P, MoUTESDE, 
I*. Sabre, S . Savva get, G. Wiet, E, he Zamdair, 
sons In direction de Et. Combe, J. Sauvaget, et G, Wiet, 
Publications de i’Tnstirut Francis d'Arclnkdogic 
Orient a Jo, HJ x 9, pp. viii + >76. Le Cairo: (m- 

primerie do I'lnstitut Frunjais d"Archcologic Orientalo 
1932. 

Tliis is the second volume of the excellent collection of 
Arabic epigraphy published by tlie French Institute of Oriental 
Archeology of Cairo A It contains 100 Arabic inscriptions, 
from the yeans a, ll. 243-385, from all the Islamic countries. 
They include mostly epitaphs and inscriptions relative to 
the construction of monuments or to the erection of workshops 
and udometers, 

A score of toriental and Occidental museums and private 
collection*as well m Oriental buildings and public monuments 
(mosques, tombs, mausoleums) eon tain or bear the inscriptions 
of the volume, to which the collaborators have also contributed 
valuable material. Thus, hitherto unedited inscriptions are 
contributed by E. Ktihncl and F. Sinre from the Kaiser 
FnedricIi^Museum, Berlin (No. 412), E. Kiihnel alone from 
the Same- Museum (Non. 123, 424, 437, 592, 820). H. Grimme 
and E. Kiilinel from the same Museum (Xu. 832), Marcel 
Cohen from the Minnie du Cinqmntenaire, Brussels (Xo. 583) 
R, P. Mouterde from Homs (No. 545), and K. A. C. Cresswell 
from Sousse (No, 560). Inscriptions published ill print are 
contributed by K. A. 0. CresweJJ from Cairouan (No. 049), 
It. Guest from the Victoria and Albert Museum (Xo. 783)' 
A. Grohmaan Emm Syria [Xo, 546) and from the Museum 

1 0,1 t|w ceneral tthonia r>f the und?rt*ki,i K *<-,■ my rt^*- in out meuo 
of Jxli] u n ry, pp. 238 - 7 . 
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of Berlin (No. 769), V. Kmtchkowskajn from the Paliw- 
graphical Museum of Leningrad (Xoa. 148, 833, 393, 719), 
£< L4vi-ProvenfiJ from Cordova (No. 413) and from Elvira 
(No. 504), and N. Aim4-Giroii from Homs (Nos. 543, 544). 
As for the other inscriptions, most of them ore also published 
for the first time by the editors • such are the epitaphs of 
the Arab Museum of Cairo which constitute the majority 
of the inscriptions of the second volume. 

We can look forward with the greatest interest and 
appreciation to the coni inn at ion of the work. 

770 Joseph de Sosiooyi. 


Le Message t>u Pardon, d'Abou l’Am de Maarra, By 
M.-S. Messsa. Preface de W. Marcais, Profcsscur an 
College de France, Membra de 1'Institut. 71 X 4|, 
pp- n -j- 204. Paris: Librairie orientaliste Paul 
fieuthner, 1932. 

One of the most prominent figures of Arabic literature is 
Abu-1- 1 Ah! al-Ma'ant (aj^. 973" 1053). In the Orient he has 
always been one of the most fashionable authors: in Europe, 
however, his narrfe La not so generally known as those of the 
great. Arab philosophers. He was doubtless one of the most 
audacious and genuine thinkers of Islam, whose literary 
activity shows two different tendencies ; on the one linml, 
ho is tho author of poems written in an elegant style which 
do not differ from the mentality of his Muslim contemporaries ; 
on the other hand, however, he wrote many poems which 
are, with their pessimistic tone, in a sheer contrast with 
orthodox Islam, which attack both the injustice and tyranny 
of the leaders of the Muslim state, and the rituals and law 
of Islam and other positive religions. Moral and ascetic life 
can, according to him. substitute for dogmas and ceremonials, 
reason and conscience for divine will and revelation. 

The literary activity of Abud-*Ala nL-MkW was first 
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examined by Allred v. Kremcr 1 who, pointing to the close 
relationship of Abn4 J Ala's ideas (self-abnegation, renuruia- 
tion of rattadflne pleasures, strict vegetarianism} to Buddhism, 
endeavoured to derive them from Jainistic doctrines. Hls 
ideas also became evident from his literary correspondence 
{nintxUabal) edited by Professor L\ S. Margoliouth in 1B&S.- 
But the most important of Abu-l-Ala's works was revealed 
to Europe by Professor R. A, Nicholson who* on the pages 
of onr roview t * published copious extracts from his ffimlat 
at-ghufroo (The Message of Pardon). The text of this work 
was recently—in 1925—published in an abridged form and 
commented by Kamil Kilanl and preceded by an excel lent, 
introduction of Professor Taha Hu&ftyn. 

Tlie present work of M. S. MeTssa is the analysis and 
translation of the first part of the Risalat abghitfran. As 
Professor W. Marais also pints out in his Preface, it 
is well-nigh Impossible to give an Integral translation of a 
work containing, ns the Message does, many philological 
discussions that are of interest to specialists only. On the 
other bund T it was highly desirable to get the public acquainted 
with this work of Abu J- 1 Ala, because it may be presumed 
that the Rimlai aJ-gktffran inspired Dante to his fikiua 
Com media . The profound researches of Ptofessor M. Azin 
Palacios prove that the Bivina Commedia was influenced 
by Muslim eschatology, which, together with the fact that 
in Dante's time Arab civilization was well-known in Italy, 
and his own master Branettoiattini had also profited a 
great deal by the scientific achievements of the Arabs, entities 
m to suppose that Abu-K Ala’s work also inspired Dante in 
writing his immortal work. 

The whole Message of Pardon is a voluminous work of 
more than 300 pages. It was written by Abttd-'Alfi as a reply 

1 In tty? ZD MG.. vo3j. xarii, xxx. xtnu sxiviii, and in the 
fcritbft dit JViVnFr Ahvltmit der IF Lwnxrh-tjttti. Philo*.-IIini, 
twl exriL 

1 Sc* tsb« hi* paper in the JRAS. f IWE, pp. :?S9-332. 

1 rath eJRAS rr IW>' r pp. 637-720 t iWfi!, pp, 73-101, 33T^#2, Si 3-Hft47 B 
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to tui epistle ol some pages only of a man from Halab called 
Abu*l-Hasan ‘All ibh Man f hr, commonly known os Tbn 
il-Klrib, In tkis epistle Abij-I-IJason ‘All, in criticiiiug t lie 
morale of Lis time and the impiety of Lis contemporaries, 
praises tLe ascet icism of Abti-l-'Ala. Abu-l-'Ala, in this work, 
returns the praise of Abu-l*Ha&nti WlT. saying that Abu-1- 
Efasan Ati fully deserves the felicity promised to the faithful 
in the other world. TLe life of these faithful he wants to depict 
in bis work. As is mentioned above it is only this first part 
of the Riwlat (tl-ghvfran which has been translated into French 
and analysed by M. S. ileissa in his book. 

The MesxiQt deals with the position of the poets in the 
life hereafter. This theme alone evoked the resentment 
of the learned Muslims, who considered poetry, literature, 
ami grammatical studies as futile things, ami severely judged 
the poets who praised, and mostly indulged in, the forbidden 
pleasures. Thus the veiy fundamental idea of the Metsc$e 
was seemingly contrary to orthodox Muslim conceptions; 
a thorough examination, however, shows that it is not. 
that Abu-L*Ala's aim was to plead the poets’ cause. The 
poets in the other work] conduct their lives just as they did 
m this world : those who are admitted to Paradise, frequently 
on account of a few verses of theirs which pleased Hod. see 
their wishes and the pleasures which they sang in this world, 
fillLite,1 there. The word, the poetry is, therefore, not useless, 
anil poets have their "Wn place In Paradise. Nobody lias the 
ri-iit to suppose the damnation of others, since God tmlv can 
juege the deeds of Hi s creatures, and salute can also be 
obtained by means other than are foreseen in theological 

™ ’ llU3 ’ b >’ laudable net ions „r good attitude or 
repentance, for God’s clemency is i Limited and extends to 
everybody. of ^ 

WuKnc r'T " nJ ‘P* 01 i» 

indulgence and pardon 

Jft'S?' 4 ; *•!** -JUt iba Maartr 

Paradiw fat V mK kvcm| fmou8 Amb 
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poets, among them a bo Al-Abhu, who was jl Christum and 
hat! not embraced Islam do account of his fondness of wine, 
and the pagan poets Zuhayr ibn Ahl Sulma and Ubaiyd ibtt 
ul-Abras, who died before the advent of Muhammad but 
were admitted into Farad be lor their merits. Then the shay kb 
visited 'Adi ibn Zayd and went out with him for a shooting 
on win eh they met with two beasts which had entered Paradise 
because their meat and hides had been used by Muslima in 
this w orld, tout inning his stroll he met Aba Dhnhiyb ah 
Hud]sail and the two Xabighas ; with these latter and with 
'Adi and abA'shii the sluivkh had a common repast and a 
literary discussion while they were entertained by the songs 
of geese transformed into young girls* Then, resuming Ills 
walk, the shaykh met five one-eyed poets with whom he failed 
in discussing their poems because they had forgotten them 
ail on entering Paradise. The shay kb related them how 
he was admitted to Paradise. He, suffering a great deal 
from thirst and beat in the mau$if (the place where men 
waited for their judgment), in vain tried to please the guardian 
angels by making poems rhyming with their names ; finally, 
however, he could get before L AJ| and manifest with the 
rpuli of Aleppo that at the end of bis life he hnd made the 
declaration of Ills repentance p and, by the intercession of 
Muhammad's daughter Fatima, he could obtain the permit 
of the Prophet for his entering Paradise. After taking leave 
from the five pdeta he saw three fine palaces into which 
Allah hod transformed the verses of LabXd ibn B&bTn. Then 
the shaykh gave a feast to all the Arab poets, of both the pagan 
lime and Islam, at which the two Jaradas, the ftimoua poetesses, 
recited songs and a group of /tuns danced on the verses of 
the grammarian Khalil ibn Ahmad which were, however, 
forgotten by the author himself On traversing the firdt ; 
the repast was attended by paradisiac miracles of every 
description. Then the shaykh desired to visit the inhabitants 
of Hell, too. After seeing the jinn# who ore of two kinds, 
Muhammadan s and non-Muhammadans, and having a long 
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conversation with one of them, lie met the satyrist abHtttay'a 
*mil the poetess nl-Klansa and descended to Hell. Them lie 
saw lblls, tin' poet BaahsbHr ibn Bard, and the nut hors of the 
wiw'oBbflff-poeniB, and the Christian sl-Akbtal, w hose chief vice 
had lieen to praise the wine In this world. On leaving Hell, the 
almykli saw Adam, then some vipers, and at last met his 
liml again. After having a last and rather hot conversation 
with the poet Ruba, the shaykh was transported on a fine 
silk carpet, surrounded by immortal youngsters and young 
girls to his eternal paradisiac residence. 


The Hi still) { fil-tjhitfran is characteristic not only for its 
aut tier's deep erudition the work is full of poet ical quotat ions 
and dismissions on poetical, grammatical, and literary topics— 
but also for his fine satyrical sense. No orthodox Muslim 
can object to his description of the life hereafter—many 
theologians and philosopher described it—yet the very fact 
that he visited the despised poets only in the next world, and 
the topics on which he converses with them, and his too 
realistic description of the paradisiac pleasures are far from 
gaining the approbation of Abu-1-"Ala T s orthodox Muslim 
contemporaries. Nevertheless, his alisolutc monotheism anti 
his horror of c\ il, which are both essential requisites of Islam 
cannot be denied. This double character has made the \hsm$t 
of Piirdon one of the most precious works of Arabic literature 
and also accounts for its enormous popularity in the Orient 
since free drsjmasKm has been p^ible ; it 1™ appeared even 

, ST' tl,0 “8h iHuttrntton, ,re much 

Appreciated in the Orient. 

'1 iS “ ’*?* ll °” * '■*•>■!» work in traMlntins a 
r, " . 1 T' pr °’” Kli, l r ' •» » onn ,! 

J* ^7' °‘ D ““ te ’» «»"« CWttn In 

Ll™ D0UWKS tt * »«k S d. . VS 

“ " the general render into Mc |, 

M,»ta «ne„„ „ „ M v „„ 

JoSEPU DE SOMOCn, 


El S' BBUCaSTUI’C I>ER APBtVAflHAN I OAHASlSAK S16 

Els BaucHfirtiCK her AfhInaoi!as I G-iffiNEAB. Slit 10 
Ta fcln, B v H t: tNft! < ■ n Jt - x keh . Bor a dite ii her d i< ■ V\*r hand - 
tungen dor Sachsi&cheti Akademio der Wbsenschaften 
zu Leipzig, Philologisch-historbehe Kjasee, Bund 84, 
Heft 5. 9} x 0. pp- S3, pis. 10. Leipzig: S. Hirzel, 
1032. Mks. 3.20. 

Afnnuifhljt 1 O'Shu>ibar is the name of Fablavl lithurgical 
texts recited by the Parais at die sis gShattbars or seasonal 
(easts which are held nt certain fixed times during the year. 
The text published by the author is a fragment of the work 
and is contained in ti volume of different fragmentary manu¬ 
scripts of tiie Maneotji Limji Hatarin Library of Bombay. 
This manuscript differs from the other manuscripts of the 
work with its peculiar writing, which con be considered as 
an experiment to create an unequivocal Pahhivi writing 
instead of the difficult PSzcnd writing of the Avesta, The 
peculiarities of its writing are discussed in detail by the 
author. The essay also contains a f/itin transcription and 
a German translation ol the fragment, with notes concerning 
its reading and. as an appendix, a facsimile reproduction 
of it on ten tables. 

g37, Joseph de Somogyu 


Anthologie de la Literature Chlnoise des Origin es 
A NOs JorRS. Par Sung-sien Hsu, Gi x 3f, pp. 145. 
Farb: Delagrave, 1933. 

Chinese literature is so vast in extent and so rich in both 
poetry- and prose that the chief difficulty in compiling an 
anthology must be to decide wlint to leave out. Mr. Hsu, 
however, has succeeded in making an admirable selection 
which ought to satisfy even- variety of taste', It is airmail 
to reflect that of the five parts into which he divides his 
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material— poetry, fiction, ilnumi, philosophy, anti history— 
the set-on. I and I bird would certainly not have been admi tted 
a generation ago. for the simple reason that they were not 
regarded sih “ literature " at nJL The poems are selected 
from a very large number of authors, and only the great 
masters are allowed more than one apiece, Li Pei heads the 
li't with thirteen, there are six from Tu Fn, five from Po Chii-i, 
four from ,Su Skit, and three from Hun Yii. r l’!ilr- predominance 
of Li Po does not reflect the considered judgment of the Iw.-st 
Chinese critics ; for with all his careless charm, he is felt to 
lack the profundity and moral camesiness of Tu Fu and 
others. As for Bo Chflt-i and Han Yii, Mr. Hsu goes so far 
aH to say: ■ ■ . ni l'im ni I'nutre fit* merite vrahuent le 

lure dc poirte, fids is a harsh dictum, anti surely not true 
of Po ChD-i, whose unadorned simplicity can sometimes lie 
ns effectively sublime as that of Wordsworth, 

Within the I tin pages devoted to fiction nearly nl] the great 
novelists of China are represented. Beginning with short 
extracts from early writers like Licit Txfi—that unrivalled 
purveyor of epigrammatic anecdote—we sample in turn 
“ The Throe Kingdoms ", the Shut IIu, which is translated 
“An fiord dn Lao”, “The Journey to the West ”, '*Thc Dream 
<d the Bed Chamber,” and the Strange Stories of P 11 Sungding. 
The drama is not quite so fully represented, doubtless owing 
to the greater difficulty of finding suitable short extracts, 
but there is an adequate selection from the philosophers of 
aiit 1 lent, medieval, and modern times—the .Middle Ages in 
C-luna bung taken to extend from the Han to the Tang 
dynasty inclusive. The historical pieces are not so well 
chosen as might have been exacted. They are rather dull 
and convey but a faint notion of the wealth of material 
which -till ft waits the translator. 

Mr, Hsu writes French like a native of the country, and 
In* translations are lively and idiomatic. In his masterly 
mtteduHion which in spite of the utmost skill in condensation 
u< ar j ninety pages, too much importance la attached 
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to tin; new phonetic script , which is never Likely to supersede 
the ideographic chameters; moreover, it appears iu be 
confuted with the jhi Awn or simplified style of writing in 
which the ordinary characters are used. 

7 ^. Lionel Giles. 


1>IE HEILIOTOG OES YaTER- USD FtfaSTESNAMENS IX CNINA. 

Yon E* Haeniscsi . (Beriohte iibor die Verhandlungyii 
der Siicbsi-sehcn Akndemie tier Wt^onschahen xu Leipzig. 
Philologiseh-hHtorbdie Ktssse,,84. Bd, h 4* Ileft.) X 5} y 
pp. 20 p pis, 4. Leipzig: A. Hirztil, 1932. 3L 1,30, 

This is a very valuable little monograph, which will be all 
the more welcome to sinologists because so little has yet been 
written on the subject of name-talma. Profew=or HuenbeH 
mentions a recent work by gj| ig Ch en Yuan entitled Ift 
JJE fPj Shift hid chu fi p which he describes as 4# cine oiugcheude 
Untcrsuchung > , + mit reicbem StofT " : but it did hot reach 
him in time to be utilized in detail. There is a subhead 
JSl & ff in the T ti situ eft* chciuf, xv, 55 + translated 
14 Taboo ” in my Index to that cneydoprtdii, which, however, 
is mostly concerned with things to be avoided in genera! 
and not specifically with proper names. On the other hand,, 
an ample store of material is provided in the P'ri imi tfiinfu, 
and it h from this source that most of the mfonuution here 
collected has been drawn. 

At first, the taboo of personal names does not seem to have 
extended beyond the family circle ; afterwards, the same 
honour was paid to sages and illustrious men of the past; of 
whom Confucius is the most conspicuous example. The 
practice of avoiding the names of one's ancestors in speech 
or in writing was much strengthened by the stress laid on 
filial piety in Confucjuu ethics. But Chinese custom Ls by 
no means singular in this respect: n* Professor Hnenisch 
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points out, in all Western countries it would still be considered 
peculiar, not to say improper, for a child to address or speak 
of hid parents by their Christian names. Though t Lie Chinese 
go further than we do, it is only a logical development of the 
same feeling. It is recorded that in the eleventh century, 
4(Mi years after his death, a certain governor of Szechwan was 
still held in such reverence that the people always bowed low 
before his portrait and actually erased the characters forming 
his personal name from lire tablet erected to his memorv ! 

It was only when the empire had been imited under the 
Huti dynasty that the personal name of tile sovereign became 
taboo for the population as a whole. Professor Hacnisth 
Supplies a list of these “ princely tabooa ” which, though it 
does not claim to be fjuitc complete, cannot but prove 
extremely useful. Over 200 characters which have beat taboo 
at different periods are given under their radicals, and also 
a much smaller number of diameters which were used ns 
substitutes, for in most cases these are not known. Although 
the Book of Ritual definitely states that if the ruler had a 


double personal name its component parts, taken singly, 
uere not to be taboo, this nevertheless became the general 
practice, Karnes of rivers and mountains were usually left 
untouched, but there is a notable exception in the case of 
® Ill Hehg Shan, the northern sacred mountain in Chihli 
which was changed to ^ CVang Shan out of respect for 
the personal name of the emperor Mu Tsung who came to 
the throne in 821. 

A few u missions from Professor Haeniscli's list mav be 
noted: Jf ('he was the new personal mime adopted by Li 
sun |}S an, the emperor who was dethroned in 884 and 
rotor*, in il»5 Imler £ {’hi, which was part of Kaii&n 

JJ2S F r T*’ Sh0U,a 1,0 fldded thl ’ P** of taboo 

.nmf* H ' m i f ° r Ch ' icn L,ia «‘ 3 P"™wl 

ung. , HCtU a a curious esample of a character 
e its Aotmd for reasons of tuboo Tk& zn-^nt ^ i 
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(a.d. 907), was called iffc Mou4m* As the character ^ 
then had the aame sound us Jg f and was also similar in 
meaning, the emperor forbade its use and ordered the eha meter 
*ru- to be substituted for it. Thence it came about that 
jjfe acquired the pronunciation iru in North China, and haa 
retained it to this day* 

sjj. Lionel Giles. 


The Structural Principles of the Chinese Language. 
An introduction to the spoken language (Northern 
Pekingese dialect). By Jos. Mcllie. Translated from the 
Flemish by A, Oil Eft VERSICHELi VoL L 10 x 7 t 
pp. XNsiii + 586. Peiping : Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing, 1932. £1 12s. M. 

The title of this work leads one to hope for much, and it 
is disappointing to find that it disguises yet another futile 
attempt to construct a for m al grammar of the Chinese 
language. Chinese—it cannot be too often repeated—is 
essentially devoid of grammar, and any attempt to force it 
into our grammatical moulds is foredoomed to failure* Yet* 
instead of rejoicing over a peculiarity so unique and delightful, 
there are people who arc not happy antil they have told us 
what are “the principal indefinite pronouns 11 in Chinese, 
or have* to their own great satisfaction* divided Chinese 
verbs into moods and tenses—which they simply do not 
possess. The book is not r however* entirely useless, for 
though the gnimmatiiml rules kid down in it are about as 
helpful as ropes made of sand* the texts supposed to illustrate 
them are copious and well chosen, and anyone who goes 
tluough these carefully will have taken a good step towards 
mastering the Pekingese dialect. M r Mu I lie's treatment of 
the classifiers (or numerat ives, as I should prefer to call them, 
the other word being often used interchangeably with 
iJ radical ") occupies no fewer than 43 pages, and is probably 
the best and fullest yet published. On the other hand, the 
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“Texts about religion 11 miglit well have Iwn omitted, 
feeing that the Chinese terms are purely artificial and have no 
real place ia the language, Thus, the equivalents given 
far 1 ' Epiphany \ “Immaculate Conception ft * ** Extreme 
Unction ”, etc., would convey nothing except to a Roman 
Catholic convert h 

The fact lluit the tran.slutor in not an Kiiglidimnu must 
account for a number of misspellings and little faults of 
idiom in the text. A few other slips may also be noted ; 

pp T vii and vim The book-title* ® tfc and gj ff. oa well 
as the phrase jg hfc. .should be read with the characters 
reversed* 

P ? xv. The statement that “ the Chinese writing is not 
a phonetic but an hteroglyphleal writing ” needs considerable 
qualification, especially if " hieroglyphic ” b taken in its 
usiuil sense of picture-wiiting. The Chinese script had it* 
origin in pujtmts, but its subsequent development was only 
made possible through the introduction of an important 
phonetic element. 

p + xxiiL Pore \\ ieger's fantastic discovery of an ancient 
form of fountain pen in us* 1000 b.c, (Om/rfm* Ckinois, 
p. 7) was shown hy me some years ago to be nothing more 
than a mam’s nest* 

p> xxiv. HaQ Shell, the author of the Shvo u/en, did rot live 
about -00 a.d, but n hundred yours earlier, 
p. \xxii, - The principal concern U to know the place of 
lhe words in the sentence/* But this b not fixed by “ steady 
" ,Kl ,DV ”“ bk "• Otter, tko only wuy of prong », ,h' c 
of a Chinrto wnt.nM h through the logio of the 


p* 3G. Radicals 9D and W am transposed. 

v,W .^1 IT' 01 "" T ™ »<“”«*. » Ot doubtful 
„ » " p,tl,l, ' r - A point to bo noted, l.uwovrr, is dial 

If T, “ S '™ te “ »» CUowe dialect*. 

*’'T' Whiri ’ **“ *« 1»™ orighuded 

wul tho French „nd La recently become poyofa, in our 
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daily press, h not really so correct as " Peking To be 
consistent > those who write "Bbkm" should'also write 
" Narddn " 

$ 47 , Lionel Giles. 


Le 3 ORIGINES DES LfcENTJES MudULMASES PASS LE CoRAK 

RT PANS LES VlES IMS FrOFHETES. % D. SlDERSKY. 

10 X 6l T pp* toi.+ 102. Paris: Foul Geuthner, 1933. 

Frs. 100. 

The sources of the narratives in the Qur'an arc the subject 
ot a very considerable literature, which, however, has left 
several puzzles unsolved. The material becomes much more 
copious when the inquiry is extended to extra ■ Quranic 
literature. Although the perusal of the Jewish and Christian 
scriptures was discouraged Or oven forbidden by Islam, a 
certain amount of Biblical knowledge beyond what could 
be obtained from the Qur'an was current among educated 
Muslims, and references are occasionally made to IsTa*\liyyat 
*' Jewish matter ** r which imply the existence of some sort 
of carpus of such information, largely fiction of Muhammadan 
preachers, but at times traceable to Jewish sources* 
M. Sideraky has collated a considerable number of the 
Arabic (or Persian) stories about Biblical personages with 
Hebrew and other accounts h utilizing chiefly in addition to 
the Qur'an the Persian recension of the Chronicle of Tabari 
and the Tales &f the Prophet# by Muhammad b. 'Abdallah 
al-Kisa’i, whose editor, as he inscribes his second volume 
pars MCUrtdur, is apparently like St, Ehinetan, ■ 1 apt to be 
loose in his Latin when flurried.^ 

M. Sidenfky’a work, though interesting and on the whole 
scholarly, exposes itself to criticism on several grounds. In 
the first place the mixing of Qur anic with post-Qur’anlc 
matter is to be deprecated ; the gulf between them is greater 
than that between the New Testament and patristic literature. 
Of the Jews with whom Muhammad came in contact we know 

HLfcff* OCTOBER 1 & 34 , -63 
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nothing save what can bo gleaned from the Quran and 
(possibly) the Prophet’s biography ; in the time of Tabari 
and Kisa’i the Jews were accustomed to read and write 
Arabic. Hence the interest of the parallels is very different 
in tbe two cases. Secondly, some inquiry into the dates nf 
the Jewish works cited would be desirable, since (as 
M. Siderskv seems to admit) the borrowing was not jilwuvs 
on the Muslim side. Thirdly, the endeavours to find parallels 
are not always successful. Fourthly, the translations of the 
Hebrew are not invariably as accurate as might be wished : 
e.g. p. 12, where ^C* to 'iB’tt'l bp CTJfTU 0*VD "PC' 
271J 7U’ lOWl rwVrffll dot "':-n is rendered, 

ils place nt sur sa t-ete une couronne d’or pur, garnie de 
pierres prficieuses et de perks fines.” What the text says 
is they place on his head two crowns, one of precious 
stones and pearls, and one of gold of Parwaim 
(2 Chron. in, 6) 

Still, M. Sidorsky s work should count as an Important 
contribution to its subject, 

859 D. S. Majuiouquth. 


Orr Ancient Central Asian Tracks. By Sir Aurel Stein. 
H X 61. pp. ssiv + 3-12, ills. MS (18 in colour), map ]. 
London: Macmillan &. Co., 1933. 31s. 6rf, 


Ilu- detailed records of the results of Sir Aurol Stein’s 
memorable explorations in Central Asia between the veara 
UK) and 191-> are to he found in five publications, comprising 

BDd fo1 ™- uU ot whkl] - ^ the 
H { Deaert f atha & at.- out of print and can only be 
acquired at very high prices. The volume before ns, which is 

XtTcstr/'^ 

( n ; ““J- dc8, S ned to recapitulate the story of those 
years of travel and discovery in a form suited to a p„btie 
udieore, therefore supplies a real Want ^ k 
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we have more than a synopsis of tlie detailed reports, as 
Sir Aural lias taken the opportunity of incorporating tlie 
experience of later exploration and of weaving into his 
narrative the results of the study by specialists in various 
departments of the mags of material so successfully recovered 
and transported. So, besides the general reader* to whom this 
condensed yet easily written account will specially appeal, 
the scientific student of Central Asian history and culture 
who has read the detailed reports w ill welcome it as a con¬ 
venient and up-to-date summary. 

The work has been arranged on topographical rather 
than chronological lines, thus enabling the reader to grasp 
the salient results of the researches at each site, whether 
conducted on one or more expeditions ; while the judiciously 
selected and excellently reproduced illustrations help him to, 
visualise the physical features of the country, the racial types, 
the nature of the structural remains and the great variety of 
the finds, chiefly paintings, textiles, embroidery, manuscript*, 
sculpture, anil pottery. Starting with a short general view of 
the geographical conformation and a brief historical outline. 
Sir AurtI takes us over the lofty posses of the Hindukush* 
Pamirs, and K'un-lun to the Khotan district, aud thence 
along tlie southern fringes of the Takkmakoti desert by 
Dandon-odik* Niva, Endcre, and Miron, where ho made his 
first sensational discoveries, to the ancient Lou-lan site. 
He then crosses the aalt^ncnistol bed of the dried-up 11 Sea of 
Lop ", towards Su-chou in Kansu t tracing, as he goes, portions 
ol the old Han June,*, with watch towers at intervals, con¬ 
structed a century before our era t and halting at Tun-huang 
to describe the “ Caves of the 1,000 Buddhas " and the 
valuable archaeological material recovered therefrom. From 
Su-chou he takes m south ware Is amidst the high JTnn-shan 
ranges, where some of hh most important pioneer surveying 
was done, and where he met with one of bis few serious 
accidents, his horse falling backwards upon him, crushing 
badly the muscles of his left thigh. In spite of this mishap, 
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which crippled him for some months, he pushed on north¬ 
eastwards along the Etedng-gol to Kliara-khoto (Marco 
Polo's 41 CSty of Etma md thence by untrodden ways 
across the nigged Pd-shun portion ol the Gobi to Barkui, 
Guchen, and Urumchi* to enjoy the sight of vegetation onec 
mo re in Dzungaria, a corridor of early times, fraught with the 
memories of great historical migrations, c.g. of the Yuch- 
ohiht or " Indo-Scythians lh T Huns, Turks, and Mongols. 
Recrosaiug the Tiernnhan, he devotes a chapter to 
arc heed ogical and geographical wort in the remarkable 
depression of Turku, the centre of the great Uigur domination 
in the ninth-thirteenth centuries. From Bezeklik alone, 
one of the sitea in this basin, over LOO cases of fresco panels 
(now to 1>e seen, skilfully set up by Mr. F. H, Andrews, in 
the Delhi Museum) were parked for dispatch to India. 
Proceeding across the Kurak-tagh to the bag in of the Kuril k- 
darya and then westwards through the Kara-sknlif valley 
and the Kucha oasis he leads us along the southern skirts 
of the Tien-ahan to Kashgar, The nest chapter deals with his 
journeys over the northern spurs of the lofty Pamirs to the 
Alai and Kiziksu valleys, through which lay the route of the 
ancient silk trade between China and the West, whence he 
turns south, crossing successive ranges and, by a very daring 
feat of mountaineering, reaches the AlEchur Pamir and Lake 
"Victoria, to the accurate description of which by Marco Polo 
he bears testimony. Finally he takes us through Wakhan, 
Shughnan, Rushan, Knrategin, and the Zarakhan valley to 
Samarqand. 

At each of the sites visited in this vast area (some 1,800 miles 
Jjom east to west and from 200 to 400 miles from north 
to south) Sir Aurel has interesting and important information 
to import; the finds are brieav described, and the conclusions 
to be drawn are clearly stated, it fe ^*1 of ^ 

performance, on which any man mifiht look back with pride j 
and but few who peruse it will realiic fu]] v the difficulties 
overcome, the hardships endured, and the pre-eminent 
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equipment P mental and physical, of the author, to which are 
due the conception, the organization, and the brilliant accom¬ 
plishment. Though most widely known as a great archaeologist, 
Sir AureVs versatility is such that be has added enormously 
to our store of knowledge in many other branches of 
study as well- Had he achieved nothing else m the course of 
these explorations, bis contribution* towards an accurate 
geographical knowledge of vast tracts, pre viously unsurve+yed 
or un visited by any European, would alone have earned him 
lasting fame; while historians, linguists, ethnologists, and 
students of art and comparative culture are all indebted to 
him. In fact, the material collected by hi m has been so 
abundant and so diverse in character that its examination has 
absorbed the attention of a host of specialists in the different 
subjects concerned m many parts of the world ; and the Stein 
collections in the British Museum and In New Delhi will 
constitute enduring memorials of his great work. 

&S& C. E. A. W. Oldham. 


The New Conquest or Central Asia. A narrative of the 
Explorations ol the Central Asiatic Expeditions in 
Mongolia and China, 1921 1930. By Roy Chapman 
Andrews and others. II x 8£, pp, 1 + G78, pis, 128, 
ills, in text 12 s maps 3. New York : American Museum 
of Natural History, 1932. £3 8s. 

This is a remarkable record. of scientific exploration, 
discovery and research, and not infrequently of adventure, 
by a body of men, at times numbering fourteen, all experts 
in their own branches of study, in the course of fi ve expeditions 
through Inner and Outer Mongolia between 1921 and 1930. 
and in different parts of China by individual specialists during 
the w inter months, when the severe cold m Mongolia render 
field work impracticable. The idea of a joint expedition of 
specialists had occurred to Dr, Andrews os early as 1912 ; 
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it matured as a result of his first expedition;, to Yunnan 
{1916“17J P and Iiss second, to Mongolia m 1919* Itis mam 
object will be beat understood from his own words : 11 1 had 
before me the brilliant predictions of Professor Henry 
Fairfield Osborn, made in I9G0 t that Asia would prove to 
have been a great dispersal center for northern terrestrial 
mammalian life.” The organization and successful achieve- 
ment of this great plan is due to the exceptional qualities of 


this energetic and versatile leader* arid the hearty co-operation 
of all members of the staff. An outstanding feature of the 
expeditious was the correlation from day to day In the field 
and round the evening mess table of the work of different 
departments, enabling many problems puzzling perhaps at 
first sight to a s]ieoialiHt in one branch to be solved by the 
light which other branches were able to throw upon them. 
\\ e have here an invaluable record of practical experience in 
respect of all details of means of locomotion and methods of 
work. The leader’s resolve, contrary to most advice, to employ 
motor transport for the staff and camp equipment, the 
supporting camel caravan carrying stores of gasoline and food, 
etc., being sent abend and visited by the cars at suitable 
points, was more than amply Justified by the results. Rapidity 
of travel enabled the expedition to effect in one season whafc 
might otherwise have taken ten seasons: moreover, it 
probably averted disaster when trouble arose with brigamdfl 
and perverse frontier guards. 

The scientific results of these expeditions have been so 
var,ed and extensive that it is Im^ssible even to summarise 
them m a short review. They have provided an enormous 
amount of entirely new information on the geology, 
pa won to ogy ^oology, archeology and topography of a vast 
area (nearly ball aa large as the United States)/previously 
almost wholly unknown to science. Abundant material has 

logir,nl history thl . clul of th , ^ ^ 

L M “ 8 ° “ l “ s b "“ commuoualv Jiy Uod, .it], „„ 
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of submergence beneath the sea, and do evidence of glaciation 
other than that of a purely aipme type. The existence of 
a ' great Mongolian bnthylith Tl of granitic locks extending 
right across the area has been established. The nature of the 
fossil fauna and flora has revealed cycles of climatic change. 
The finding, for the first time, of dinosaur eggs, and of Reptile 
Age m it mm id skulls in the Djadocbta (Upper Cretaceous) 
beds near Shabarakh Usu, of JndrewsarcAus mongoliettsi* (the 
largest terrestrial carnivore known) in the Eocene o! Irdin 
Martha,, of remains of BaluchitJierium (the largest land mammal 
known) at several sites, and the discovery of marine strata, 
rich in fossils of Dinnntian and Permian times at Jisu Honguer, 
establishing the Mongolian geosyndine predicted by 
Hr. Grabau, ore already world famous. Evidence of eolithie* 
paleolithic, and neolithic cultures has been recorded : that 
of the “ Dune Dwellers remains of which were found at 
several sites, though related in some ways to the A ri liftn of 
Europe seems to have been distinctively Oobian, and not 
closely related to any known cultures in other parts of the 
world. The living fauna and flora of the area have aba been 
intensively studied ; important topographical .surveys con¬ 
ducted, the results of which will be embodied in a special 
Memoir and maps under preparation ■ and a nmat valuable 
record, illustrated by thousands of feet of motion and still 
photographs, made of Mongol life—of a culture which is 
being rapidly effaced by changed political conditions and 
new contacts. 

The present volume claims to be merely an in traduction to 
the scientific publications dealing with the work of the 
expeditions. It lias been admirably arranged, and h illustrated 
with excellent photograplis and sketches. Part I treats of 
the explorations in Mongolia p and Part TI of the expeditions 
in China. In Part III (Summary Statements) tho work 
accomplished is briefly reviewed in its various aspects, and 
some of the more striking unsolved problems calling for 
further investigation arc stated by the specialists concerned. 
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Part IV (Appendix) includes a useful bibliography and a list 
of publications of the Central Asiatic Expeditions, issued and 
forthcoming. The first fifty chapters (Parts I and II) are in 
the form of narrative. It is a narrative of most absorbing 
interest, written in nn easy and attractive style, incorporating 
ail the important scientific discoveries ttmdu from place to 
place. The difficulties overcome, the trials endured, the 
dangers evaded, the serious accidents that befell Dr. Andrews 
and Sir, Horvath, arc described with all restraint: all were 
facet] in a true sporting spirit, and good humour prevailed 
m the most trying circumstances. It is a record of work of 
which the leader may well be proud. Our only regret is that 
the growth of the 11 anti-foreign ” spirit should have precluded 
its continuance; and we hojt that Dr. Andrews may yet 
mv i an opportunity qf making lurtLer wearcli for Tvhat ho 
did not succeed in finding—remains of Proanthropos, 

890 C. E, A. W. Oldttam. 


Melanges Chincus et Bduddhhjijis, Public par Ilnstitut 
Beige tics 11 antes Etudes Chincises. Vol, I, 1531-1932. 

1 U x. fit, pp. ii j. 425, ilia, 33. Brussels : Iatas. London: 
Lurac, I 933 . 

■ !j° ok P r ™ nt * welcome features, the indication 

in the title that successors are to be expected and the ample 
room all,,wxd to contributors. Of the three purely Chinese 
artu-ies the most important is the one by II. Maap&o on the 
dote and composition of tha T^chuan. 1L Bdpalro dis¬ 
cuses the relation of the T'ang poet, Li T'ai Po. toTaoiam, 
and of top IC al interest is the illustrated description of a visit 

JL . 1 , ° QtC tadlcr ' im 0 bbcr B™ ii 190D to Jebol, the 
summer headquarters of the dynasty. The artirh-a 

on Buddhism which preponderate coutam Loral 0 firat 
rate importance, p. DemieviUe gi Te8 ^ . tm , f . , 

‘rr ta - 

t"*"” ™ ***»« va* 1. h« 
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id a tliirtcenth century Japanese work; these extracts 
relate to the part dealing with the origin of the sects, but the 
exact bearing on history of the traditions here reported is a 
thorny question. It h perhaps worth considering whether 
the name* p. 47, for which YajnftYnlkya is suggested as the 
equivalent, may not really be Yalkali, about whom the 
Mahasanghikas told a tale which hue some feat ures in common 
with the story here (Frzyluski, Cmeik de Rajagrha, p. 2G€). 
From L. de La Valine Poussin come excerpts from the 
Abhidharma literat ure on the subject of the three refuge* and 
the body of the Arhat* as well as a translation of Aryadeva's 
views on Kirvapa, in which the previous one by Tttcci is 
improved on in some particulars The Vibhasa's discussion 
of the twenty forms of satkayadf^ti is translated by J. Rahder; 
it contains a curious passage on the point whether that 
false view is possible with respect to the atom (anti-Vaisesikal). 
An interesting document is the life of an Indian Buddhist, 
inscribed in A.D, 1318 on a stupa erected to him in China and 
translated by A, Waley ; it proves the survival of Buddhism 
in India in the first quarter of the fourteenth century and 
also the extent to which an Indian could draw on Chinese 
credulity and ignorance of India. The place names of his 
remarkable journey from JuJandbara to Tibet require recon¬ 
sideration by someone expert in the matter, the clue being 
possibly given by Mo-]o-so h for which an identification with 
Ladakh was once put forward (Watters, On Yuan Chvcang t i, 
2B9). Kashmir route to China was, it may be inferred, 
no longer open to Buddhists. The same scholar discusses 
Pali sularamadd&va of the Buddha's last meal in the light 
of the silence of the Chinese translations on the subject* 
Father J. Van Purme contributes a long note on Lamaism, 
suggesting the influence of Xestorianism on its organization 
and methods of worship, and Dr, Spmyt gives us an 
illustrated account, of the caves of Lung-men, One of the 
inscriptions consists of a diatribe against women, taken from 
a Mahay an a antra translated by Kumurajivu (Nanjio 1416), 
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in which it is interesting to find what seem to be quotations 
of Sam&mnanda, viii. 29, 34, and 35. 1 Mention must be 
made of an interesting note by J. Przyluski on the rites for 
the dead known as atalambana (I-tsing's account, tr. Taksi- 
kusn, 41, should be compared), and the volume doses with 
j scriis of notes and authoritative reviews of recent works 
on Buddhism by La Valine Poussin. An index is badly 
needed but is Dot provided. 

Altogether a miscellany on whose production the Belgian 
Institute is to be heartily congratulated. 

K If. Johnston*. 


Inni 0£ll Atharvavbda. 1 'nifliudonr, Jntroduzione e Xoto 
di \ alentixo P ap ESSO. Testi c documenti per la Star in 

” U “ Re>T %'oii- 5. 7J x 5, pp. xvi + 20l>, Bologna : 
Aicola Zanic belli, 1933. L. 12, 

This,a n companion volume to the two volumes of selections 
Iron, the K.gvcda by the same hand in this series, and is n 
decdedly useful production, dealing with a text on which 
“ hafl 1)0011 Published of recent vea ra . The selection 
js smuxd and though 1 noted a few passages which call for 
'i- ».«w b» „ sooj j* 0 , it 
* ’**• -kill end l,,ming j„ .li se „ E , l ., ills the 

01 ™«" -‘W. ta o™ thnri JZm. 

~r •***• «* I**™ philosophy. M i» the 
910 . 

E- II. JoirssrOxV. 

1 r am much ind-bbted t-o Dr i t- 

with flirtbpr infcramniion mhaut n ■' - Ur vourtiyty in providing ma 

** tj|li “pUon with * 
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Das Licht des Gstens : Die Weltansclinuungen dee mittlcrcu 
uzidferoen Aliens, Indien—China—Japan, und Ihr Eittftuss 
mil das religiose und sittliche Lrben r auf Kunst und 
Wissemchaft dicser Lander. Herniisgegeben von 
Maximilian Keen. 11 X 8 ? pp. 597 r ph. 4, ilk. 403. 
Berlin and Leipzig : Union Deutsche Yerkgagcselkchaft, 
1922. 

Till this book wag recently bought by the Society, it was 
impossible to obtain a copy in any of the lending libraries 
of London, and the purpose of this notice is to draw attention 
to the acquisition rut her than to give it n belated and formal 
review* Many of the chapters provide excellent summaries 
of different sides of Oriental civilization* particularly that on 
Jainism by Schubring + but to Snnskritists the real value of 
I he book lies in the chapter on Indian philosophy by Professor 
Jacobi, showing how the various aspects of it which he has 
discussed iit a series of important papers elsewhere should 
be iit ted into a single scheme. Thereby the l>ook gains a 
permanent importance, such as doe* not always full to works 
of tills class; for without it wo have not the key to the 
understanding of that great scholarV ideas on the subject. 

Am JOT- E. H. Johnston. 


F ouilles ex£cut6es a Eaouit. Par Jean Maspeao-. Notes 
mbes cn ordre et cdiuW par Etienne Dhiotox, Premier 
fascicule. Cairo, 19^2. 

The present volume may be considered as a memorial 
of one of the most brilliant and most promising of the 
younger Egyptologists, who fell in action in 1915, and embodies 
the publication of the results of Mas pro's last season of 
excavation — at Bawit, The lot of the editor who has to edit 
an excavator's field boofc is indeed an unenviable one, and 
this l^ok is an eloquent tribute to the beautifully-kept and 
detailed notebooks of Maspero on the one hand, and to the 
skill and patience of Drioton on the other. The task of editing 
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Mftsptro’s field notes baa been performed with admirable 
success. 

This book is divided into four sections, First, Maspero’a 
original preliminary report, which was published in Academic 
des Inscription! et BeUet-Lettna, juin, 1013, pp. 287-301, is 
reprinted in lull. Then follow JIaspcro’s complete day-to-day 
diary, a more detailed description of the individual rooms, and 
finally a section in which the inscriptions are transcribed 
and translated. The book is furnished with good indices, 
and a further volume of plates is promised. 

Muspero s campaign was only a short one, but it was most 
fruitful. As a result of some two months’ work he was able 
to prove not only that the of Bawit was not a cemetery, 
but that it was in reality two monasteries—or rather, a 
monaster)- and a convent, It is difficult to judge all that 
was found without the aid of photographs and without 
detailed descriptions of objects and paintings. It is clear, 
however, that one of the principal results of the excavation 
was the discovery of a considerable number of well-executed 
paintings, and imitations of stones. Particularly interesting 
is a remarkable reminiscence of the satirical drawings of 
the Now Kingdom—a parody of a judgment scene, in which 
rats and a cat arc the actors. Xo less interesting is the graffito, 
(Xo. 222), which is the work of an Arab who had been 
converted to Christianity. 

It is perhaps ungracious to criticize ft book of this sort, 
for obviously the gaps and deficiencies are those which onlv 
ILispero conhl have filled, and' doubtless much that one 
misses would Lave been supplied if Mospero had lived to 
write this book. Thus, it- is regrettable that no scales arc 
given to the sketch-plans which are inserted in the text 
(probably because they seem to have been adapted from 
rough sketches in the field notebooks), and that no orientation 
is given to the individual figures. It is also a great pity 
that Mospero, instead of thoroughly excavating one section 
of the site, should apparently have worked in two or three 
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isolated sections* If field archrcology is to justify its claims 
to be a science, systematic and methodical excavation is the 
primary essential. Even more regrettable is the omission 
of all reference to pottery, as though no pottery had been 
found ! The loss is the more serious in this instance for the 
excavations were obviously carefully conducted, and the site 
closely dated, and a record of the pottery types would have 
been most valuable and welcome. “ Roman ” pottery in 
the post has been shamefully neglected in all excavations, 
let us hope that these days are now gone for ever, and that 
excavators of the present and the future will realize that 
scientific excavation is concerned not merely with pretty- 
pretty objects, and with inscriptions, but with all that is 
found, and above all with all the pottery of all periods, 
no matter how repulsive or uninteresting it may seem 
to be. 

•**- H. W, FAIRMAN. 


Hittitr Hieroglyphs. 1. By Igxace J. Gelr. The Oriental 
Institute of the University of Chicago, Studies in Ancient 
Oriental Civilization, No. 2. x 7 , pp. xxii + 88 . 
London r Cambridge University Press. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1531. 8s. 6J. 

Les Inscriptions Histites Hierqgia'fhiques. Essai d# 
D&hiffrement. By Beericr Hrozn\\ 10 x 7, pp. 120, 
pis. 2. Prague: Orientalni Ustav, 1033. Kc. 05. 

Lea Inscriptions u Hit cites "* Hieroglvp tuques sur plomb 
(&-, v, 208 ff.). Reprint from Archie OrinUahi, vi, 
1933, No. I. 

With the death of Professor Sayce we lose the greatest 
of the pioneers of research in Hittite hieroglyphs, It was he 
who laid the foundation-stone of whatever may lx* correct 
in the decipherment of these strange characters, and although 
it mnst be allowed Us to say that he let his imagination run 
away with him, it was this very imagination which enabled 
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him to assign what ore probably correct values to about 
a dozen characters, and those dozen characters must he 
considered a heroic achievement for a pioneer. Doubtless 
in future days, when the script is an open book, the young 
Ilittitolegist will look back with an umiiBcd and superior smile 
at the errors which his great-grand parents made in their 
Mi rid-build ike rushes, in much the same way as wo regard 
the pre-nineteenth century guesses at Egyptian hieroglyphs. 
\\ ith the large number of clear inscriptions discovered by the 
Britkh Museum excavations at Oirchemieh. research Into 
Bittite hieroglyphs lm$ received a fresh impetus, and there 
are several new adventure™ in the lists. Mr, Gelb is one of 
them, and although 1 do not propose to echo whole-heartedly 
Professor Olmsteod's criticism of Mr. Gelb s work,« 3 decipher¬ 
ment which marks a real advance over previous attempt 
soou to be published ” {Hid, of Paintin', 1931, p . 259) 
it is all published, it is good to see that the younger generation 
is knocking at the door. In reviewing Professor Hremf's 
work 1 find the same difficulty that one would have had"in 
reviewing Sayce s work at the beginning. Decipherer spend 
an mnmm effort of brain on their work, and. u a rule, ontv 
tuue and the criticism of scholars, who, one might say had 
bettor not bo Hittite specialists, can show how much i/right 

Jo review a system of decipherment, when one has already 
put forward a system of one's own, is a matter about which 
any one may be diffident. In my own decipherment, in many 
ca^s. 1 have a great wish to wear the whitest of white sheet, 
and carry the ^ of candles: my Mn ^ W ™ 

o its devils upside down, to show my recantation of some 
of my errors particularly of the Ckrehemisb group wber l 
“ a “ ” must be a certainty h * 

who suggested this both to Professor Sa^ and Prefelt 

vTut:zz w Profesor *** «*•(«S! 

liut ;* T mm} lvalue Of it in 1898. 

raCdTrr 1 t ° f my [ *«** 

allowed to try to asses, the systems of other,. It is u 
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natural. tendency to try to apply one's system to all extant 
inscriptions, so that as little as possible may be omitted, and 
tins result almost certainly will lie to outrun the bounds of 
ones capacity, long before the admission non possum. 

Let US first review our stock-in-trade. The groups for 
Tyctna, Gurgum, Carchanuh, HamatA, the proper name 
lrjixtlina, the hieroglyphs for “ king ", '• town ", " country ", 
“ ^ amI the nominative termination £% s as well as the 
word divider have now been Jong recognized, although there 
are still questions how to assign exact values to the characters. 
Then come (at all events among) modem identifications 
notably Forrer [AJSL, 1932, 156) with MnialH, and Merkel 
{ZA. 1929-1930, 200) with—if correct—the very important 

e—* " son But before discussing these I think that it is 

to be regretted that Hrozny should not have given a loss 
curt dismissal to S&yee’s work. It is true that Seven outran 
all discretion, like many other decipherers, but it must be 
remembered that he wag the forerunner, and I venture to 
think that it was his brilliant equation Tyana for the place- 
group in the Bor inscription Which lias been the foundation of 
practically every system. Moreover, this was when there 
were far fewer inscriptions to work on. and few scholars 
at work, and hence I confess I should like to have seen a 
fuller appreciation than this : “ ^explication dc cos trots 
signes hidroglyphiques (' roi,’ 1 ville,' 1 pays % ct oefle des 

signes pour * le dieu * <3§) , pour s ^, ct pour n ^ (voir 
ci dossils) font k principal merit* deg nombreux travails dc 
A. U. Sayce sur Ics hidroglyphiques hittites, tandia que ka 
autrea parties de sou dk-hiffremoiit, h quelquea exceptions 
pres, sont nuil fondles.” 1 hasten at once to gay that Hrozuy 
on the same page admits Sayce’s priority "for Tgana = 
«C ogo ^ oft, C ^ it (“ Voir di - k 

Sayce bnt this certainly ought to have been definitely 

included in the principal mfrite. In any case, whatever 
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may be the exact values for the signs, we do not yet know 
for certain whether Saiyce T s alignment of the values 
Da-ti-m-a^na-s + determinative or Hroxny's T u-oa-ny-m-na-£ 
(which Heriggi, ZA. 1929, 192, had suggested as Tu- iw* 
are more nearly correct. The dental For OD P and 
whether it he a or t?a for 0 Q 0 , are both discoveries of high 
importance. Sayea, too, had read the first word of the 
inscriptions as a-me-i or a-ms as 41 I ” or “ I am ”, sometimes 

preceded by a determinative [PSBA rr 1903, 1B2) for 
which Hrossnf reads (amu)-m-mc-a (p. 51) " I not so very 
far different—and he even suggested A-ma-tu for fj 
ITl "Hamath;' exactly as it is accepted to-day, but, 
owing to his view that |f| = i, he considered “the initial 
vowel against it f ' (P3BA., 1903, 179), 

Proceeding next to the groups, 4< Carehemish ” gives three 
or perhaps four signs as almost definite, from M. Six's sug¬ 
gestion , Ear (or Ka r )^a-me t with TBraikma on -6 for the 
fourth, which Thomf accepts, giving proper credit to Jensen. 
Then iL Hamath ”, originally suggested as a group for Hamath 
with various readings by Jensen and Sayce^ ultimately gave 
** some form of m (1 had taken it as am t the dental 
being already known) h and ns a result of this the name 
tfiri ^^5 ft-Jw-K-iw (which—I am compelled, 

although in all modesty, to state, as Hhmcr/ most 
courteously notes^-was mine). Then (again I plead modesty) 
comes my identification of <Q. -f> with “ Qur- 

gum in which my value am, 'm from my view of “ Hamath " 
(whatever the value of m he which is given nowadays) allowed 
'if the leading Gti-git-m, which more modem decipherments 
probably correctly explain as Gifyu-ma, owing to the 

‘‘twig" new being read p , and ns tna. Wc had 

thus a very fair start by the beginning of the later period of 
decipherment which was marked by the large quantity of 
clear inscriptions from Cnrchemish. 
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Saycc P in dealing with the new 1 Careheniiali inscriptions, 
whether he was right or not in his identification of 

read the two place-names as the Miriam* and the Moschiaus 
in Curch. A, G (PSBA. t I915 t 15 ; JRAJS., 1922, 542) r and 
was followed by Cowley, who read them Mariana and 
Moschiaus, Schweich Lectures, 1920 (Hrozny. noting Cowley, 
Myrinns and Moschtans, p. 256), and Cowley abo suggested (£} 
as enclitic “ and Frank (1923)* always courteous and con¬ 
siderate of his predecessors, saw Barga P the well-known place < 
name, in M. iv, A 2, and elsewhere (ARM. xvi* 3, 20); 
Meriggi (ZA rT 1929) T besides bringing forward the theory 

that eSi meant ** boh”, which, if correct (as seems likely), 

will add Immensely to our knowledge, properly carried 
my suggestion for the ** tang 5: fl* indicating proper names to 
far more elaborate heights. Then came Bossert (MDAQG. f 
1932) and Forcer (AJSL+, 1932), both following a similar train. 

Mr, Gelb has gone about his work in the usual way ; he 
has begun by taking several groups which are almost certainly 
place-names, all bat one of which had long been recognised, 
and has assigned values to the hieroglyphs containing them, 
some new T and some old. From them lie has applied the 
values to the groups in the iiiseri[jfcions P and has collected 
the terminations which appear to indicate the different 
grammatical forms. Mure parts of this same subject are 
promised. 

Four place-names, us he recognizes, can be assigned to 
groups with fair certainty—Hamath, Gurgum* Tyann* and 
Carcbemish—these having long been known. The only 
trouble—and it is a large one—is to give correct values to 
each sign : and here the variation begins. Moreover, even 
the^e characters are limited in number, and we begin to find 
ourselves wandering off into tbe unknown almost us soon 
as we apply them to the rest of the texts. We are not altogether 
convinced by Mr, Gelb + s attempt to decipher “Aleppo”* 
particularly as “ the same name ”, says he (p. 20), “ is used 

JttJkJ. flCTOBZJt JSKJ4. M 
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as a personal instead of a geographic name Tr elsewhere: 
indwL he provides only two Instances which have the 
“ country ” or ** city s * sign indicating it. 

In looking at Ids suggestions for translations, wo may 
now say with fair certainty that, the initial words of Cardie mish 
A t II, a; must he read much on &ayce saw them in 1915 
(Pj SB A., 1915, 14), where he read the name K&Ju-a-s and 
showed that this ruler "describes himself as "priest of the 
countries of Carchembh ’ ”, Cowley [The 1920 r 72) 

read it: 11 Thus says Katu*, priest, of Catchemish, king . , . Tr 
Frank in 1923 [Die Sag* HtttU* H i&vgL Imchr r , 80) read the 
king’s name GaUiaLh: Mr. Gelb follows them closely with ++ I r 
Kalis, the ruler, of Karkamea the land ”, and then continues: 
fl the son of M%as (Hrozny, Luhas), the prince of the 
land, the grandson of Astituma (Hrozny, Afituvufcemajiis), 
the prince of the land/' So that we arc beguiling to feel our 
feet, perhaps, even Lf there is not yet Agreement on the List 
two names; caution is an essential, and I am not bv any 
means convinced about the latter. But KatuS, Kati% KatttVaa 
must, be practically correct, imd it was Sayee who compared 
this to Kate of Kue, which was augmented by Cowley with 
Kahunas, a king of the Scythians in Siiidas, Kntova in the 
new Lydian inscriptions (long before Hroznv, 15), and 
K6t^ + 

Ue are compelled to make one criticism of Mr. Gelhs 
work, and that is that ho has been a little hasty in saying that 
he has accepted altogether the readings of about ten signs 
from his predecessors. There arc so very many signs now for 
which values are given by the several decipherers, which 
now vary really very little, and Mr, Gdb ought, we think, 
to have credited his predecessors with a fuller list. We must 
also notice another small inaccuracy. On p + 8 he says that 
the division-mark ia not found at all at Hamath, w hich thus 
is at \n fiance with his statement a few lines lower, that it is 
always present with the hand-sign. The hand-sign certainly 
occurs with it at Hamath (Messersehmidt, i v a and &, and vi]: 
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Bayce 1930, 740) mentions that this word-divider 

4 - is onlv just coming into use [in the Hamath texts]; indeed, 
in the earlier testa it does not appear at all except (or 
phonetic purposes ”, 

The first eriticbni of Hramfs continuation of these 
decipherments which I should like to make is that he seems 
to me to be far too ready to discover variants for the signs. 
That is to say, given a word with most of its characters 
similar to those in another group, he frequently accepts the 
variant characters as interchangeable* The consequence is 
he lias already obtained an initial list of aixty-lhree characters 
which have- only owe dosed syllable amongst them (feir) p 
except where the 14 tang pt is presumed to add f . Almost at 
the outset he goes off at a tremendous pace from a group 

(Cartheniish, i, A, 6, 8) which he sees 

again in 4\ of Messcn&hmidt, vi, 2, and referring 

both of these to a root ca, as, in Ilittite cuneiform 
to sit ”; he distinguishes a verbal form from the same 


root ^ as 4-s-td (Catch. i, A, 6, 6) and ‘sj 

a-s-ta (i'6.. A, 7a, 3) ('* c'ost-h-dire putit-ctre il s'assit 
by which time we have wandered a good deal from the original 
form, and have found interchanging with But 

lie goes further, saying that the sign t| (in which he sees 

a seat) serves for an ideogram not only for the word 

and the mb as- “ $ T asseorr but also other 

derivatives of the root, e,g. >^!< |"| ^ ofle^ 

ije* Jjjjk frsA-je-m- " s asseoir"’ ([] according to his 

theory varying with ^J) + AH this, of course, may be so, 
but I confess that such rapid variation does not at first sight 
convince me, and when,, having made == sa ? he goes on 
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to make it = , in order to read Tosup in (TJ- 

in a proper name, of wluch a thml is based on a 
queried (e (?) without any god sign as indication, one is 
inclined to wonder where these vamtious will stop, 

I note also that although Hrozny accepts my Ir~hu-U-na r 
he sees in £ftd\\ the first character, an equivalent of 
(which, as I showed = Arch,, p. 1912, 17, as Hrozny 

adopt*, p. SI}. 1 reading it {V)u r T Le. his wu, read as vu with 
the “ tang ,! r . But this equivalence of £fi^ to £5^ 
I believe to be unlikely: fJE^S exists in the same inscription 
alongside fSj (with the four bars, which are the distinctive 
mark) (Hamath duplicates iv A and B in both); without 
the “tang 1 ' apparently (if the text is correct) exists twice 
in Hamath. v r 2. In Arch., 14, 17, I tried to show that 

£$ = |p^ , and = (fsmJi — ^0 : Hrozny 

makes gj as perhaps equal to £jj and does not 

include iii his list at all. I think this demands at 

least consideration. 

The difficulties of a reviewer are increased when m the 
case of the translations of the elaborate Cnrthemiali in- 
zkrriptions, which would begin thus normal! v anil reason a blv 
with the pedigree of the king, seem (whether rightly or 
wrongly ) to tail off into a description of rather trivial offerings; 
and yet at the same time Hrozny s suggestion for the signs 

(2) %f) 1 bread h and “ drink offerings $f would 

seem to point to this being the trend of the meaning; 


1 Rrfrrriiag to Gfclb, 32, ttnd Boasert, ftxptfdj. |JCT : cf, *]„ ^ia 
«l«3v.W ^je « JJ. p . 31. * hicb I W ^ ^ 

in I". Kp. 1 ebould not* here, for Mfit of a liettrt p1 ft « ,f„. 

7"".* “«**««« <*m<> C wUp^h B^ rt 

Cyttf’bp + u Ku-paqm, 
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Particularly i ngenious Ib his explanation of the group * ^ 

O °ft ^ {p. 43) twice in dose succession before 
ideograms “ puis que ce soit T> . He has been extraordinarily 
elaborate in his search for and tabulation of pronouns. 

That the group ^ similar, with variations, to those 

in front of so many of the personal names in the now 

famous sculpture of the (royal) family at Carehemish. must 
mean u this is tf or something similar has long been accepted 
(Hromy,23, u comma on larecounudepuislongtempd£ja 9 *) t 
and he has collected the occurrences scientifically, but whether 
his readings are correct we must leave time to show. 
In the first part of Lis work (p. 24) he made a curious slip 
which it is not easy to believe a careful student could have 

made; “Dans Careh. l s A, 7c, le pronom jn-vn [£' 

out fietil conserve. Notre pronoin pent efcre plac£ ansa I si la 

fin dhxme courte proposition/" He then read the next two 
personal names with the pronoun post-poaiiion (1) and it is 
not until the second part that he corrects this (p. 242): 
11 1'ordie dea mots est. k corriger: les prouoms d£monstrttti£s 
qui h invent ici les noma propres, we rapportent plutdt aux 
isoms qui vienoent ipr-fai, bien quo les pluases ainsi fonuces 
soient couples par les reliefs/ J a detail which. I confess, 
seems obvious. 

By HiOEuy s transliteration the names on the Carchemish 
ste3® are : Kntuvas, son of Lubas, grandson of Astuvatu- 
majas (already mentioned): Ae T a F s (?) t succeeded (?) by 
Eumanos, with Malia-Tg&up&s (!) r Asta-Santajas (?) N Vena- 
Tesopas (?), A&ka-Tesiipas ('?), Sagans (7) r Halpavas and Asla- 
Tesupss (?)* Of these, except Katuvas already mentioned, 
Sagaris (?) is the only name comparable to any known at 
present ( M sans doute ideutique m nom Sugary Sangar” 

of the ninth century). His name is spelt JJ ^ CIJl7*"" 

\f^ €% m Sa-ga-tf r s J the first two characters reasonably 
certain from the name " Carahemish but the third by 
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no means so t although* of course, HroznV uiav be right* 
*v contains an t value. I am unconvinced by certain 

of the comparisons with words in other languages, e.g. an 
ideogram for a hare followed by a group read by Hrozny 
lo-pa^4a-a is compared with the Turkish haSan iJ hare rp 
(p r 35); the town of Atavasas * 4 p:urr&ifc t a nion avis, repre¬ 
sentor iia asgyro-babjdooien A I u-f*,* u £ villa nouvelle a M : 
and place-names such as ” (la (?}-n r -j[d ?]-n > ,f compared with 
ffargi (Asbnxlh vii, 113) " situce sans doute cn Syrie " (p. (JO)t 

or 11 (the gods of) “the river Sagiir ”, 

In the latter case, how many gods can a small river like the 
Sagur have ? 

At the same time it is easy and most ungracious to pick 
out details which do not satisfy one; and then on the other 
hand it is impossible to say ym or nay to the great hulk of 
any decipherment* There i?, however, little doubr that we 
nre getting nearer the values of all the common characters, 
and if only these are settled, we can then determine the value 
of the different decipherments, and, if necessary, what share 
each decipherer has had in this greatest jof archfeobgical 
problems. At the moment what we can do is to congratulate 
the decipherers on their energy and persistence* and on what 
we can recognize has been done* 

\W shall look with interest lor the remaining portion 
of both works* and we would offer a word ill encouragement: 
let no one Vie disheartened if his results do not give all that 
he hope*; no one person will ever be able to say 4i I deciphered 
Hittite , Kipling’s line fits the decipherer admirably: * + After 
me Cometh a builder ■ tell him 1 too have known* 11 And, 
Imppily t to make mistakes in decipherments is not a felony * 
the only way to get at the goal is to risk making mistakes. 1 
3*9.93#, 4. f9. E. CAifpBELL TeoJ*FSON. 

jJti *** whiten an fcdiii imhW Article Ctt U 

V^fi™*** ^ Mm * in I&33 
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Dialects t>F Tibet ; the Tibetan Dialect of Lahvl 
(Tibotica. I). By Georges rm Hoeeich, 10 x 7, pp. i 
+ 107. New York and Nagga? T Kulu, Punjab : Urns van 
Himalayan Research Institute of the Roerich Museum, 
tul. 1933. $L or 5* 

The first of a projected series of monographs on the dIntacta 
of Tibetn The author arranges his work under the be&dinga 
of introduction, tones, phonology, nouns, adjectives, pronouns, 
numerals, verbs, texts, vocabulary, and loan-words. Every 
word, sentence, and story tluoughout is given in Tibetan 
script, followed by a direct tnmslit- 1 ration, phonetic representa¬ 
tion of its Laliuli pronunciation} and its English meaning. 
In the final vocabulary, and in runny of the entries in the 
preceding grammatical sections, the Central Tibetan 
pronunciation is also added* 

The existence of subdiulects is discussed, their territories 
as far ns possible defined, and the influence of neighbouring 
forms of speech upon Lahti I i considered. Word forms in the 
Kulong and Koksar su IkI in tacts are frequently both given 
throughout. 

The monograph covers a dialect of which until now we 
have had only the merest scraps of information, and greatly 
extends our knowledge of the language arm in question. 
It is an important contribution to the dialectology of Western 
Tibet, and its author is to l>e congratulated upon bis scholarly 
presentation of material mostly as yet unknown. We shall 
look forward with happy anticipation to the continuance 
of the series. 

933 


Swart X. Wolfexuen, 
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A History of Indian Philosophy, By Surestdranahj 
Dasoi’FTa. 9 X 6J S pp r sii 4- 620. Cambridge : 
Cambridge University Press. 1032. 35^ 


The second volume of Surendnmath DasgupiiCs History of 
Indian Philosophy deals with less known material than the 
first one, which covered the usually treated facts. The author s 
original outlook, Ms intimacy with the most difficult 
works, and hm critical capacity make the pem&d of his 
writings instructive as well as enjoyable* even if the reader 
does not agree in every point. 

The most important part of the present volume is the 
presentation of the Samkara school, which partly supplements 
\ edanta problems already dealt with in the first volume and 
partly gives detailed descriptions of the position of the 
followers of Sarpkara. The importance of this chapter 
for further researches cannot be exaggerated, as there Is, 
ns far as I know, no previous work dealing with these post- 
Saiiikara writings, which are generally far from easy to 
understand. 


The section on Yogavasistha ventures on the riskful inquiry 
into material lying between philosophy and religion* It is 
not an easy tusk to determine the leading ideas of this semi- 
poetical work, hut I think it w as a happy conception to include 
it here. The author has successfully tried to present its 
problems and their solution showing* m he says, a tendency 
to assimilate Buddhistic idealism and modify it on Brahmanie 
lines. The next chapter occupies itself with the medical 
Snmhitaa, which certainly arc not to be overlooked in a 
comprehensive survey of Indian philosophy. However, the 
author has gone somewhat too far in giving medical details 
which, in fact, would be more appropriately placed in a special 
history of Indian medicine* 


The last chapter elaborately discusses the Bhagavndgita. 
I that the author’s arguments in favour of a pre- 

Buddhistic date of the Gita, as *e have it t fail to convince 
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me T bat this is not the place to discuss this intricate question 
as it deserves. 

In conclusion, I cannot refrain from again noting the 
Stimulating character of this second volume or from expressing 
the sincere desire that the author may not hesitate to present 
us according to his promise with the three following volumes 
to cover the history of Indian thought in his unprecedented 
manner. 

9St. Otto Strauss. 


The Oriental Institute. Being the Twelfth Volume of 
the University of Chicago Survey. By Ji H. Breasted, 
71 X 5J, pp + xxiv 4* 456, pis. 2, ills. 207, map I. 
Chicago : University Press, 19S3, 22$. 

This small and handy volume contains a mans of information 
of the greatest value to every student of the history of the 
Near East, and casts a brilliant light on the activities of the 
University of Chicago, It deals in n masterly way with some 
forty or fifty projects which are being grouped for purposes 
of publication into a series of volumes, and it represents an 
effort which has never before been made in the history of 
archeological administration. It gives a well illustrated 
account of all the various expeditions which have been under¬ 
taken in Egypt and the Sudan and in Western Asia, and telb 
the reader what has been done and what it is intended to do + 
The illustrations tire beyond praise, as ja the preservation of 
unity of design throughout this compendium or vade-mecum 
of excavation and nrchzeological exploration. The Survey 
was planned by Dr. J. H, Breasted, who has given Mb whole 
life to Oriental Archeology, and the authorities are to be 
congratulated in having given him a l+ free hand in theory 
and in fact. The result is a work of which the United States 
ma y well be proud. The publication of an Assyrian and an 
Egyptian Dictionary, ns well as the Coptic Texts and the 
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great worts of Bar HebrattB, is included in the scope of the 
Director of the Institute, Exigencies of Space forbid further 
description of this unique boot, which is the result of a real 
archreologica Ijfti iVe backed up by initiative, courage, boldness, 
unflagging labour and tenacity of purpose, and, of course* 
adequate funds. 

S&2; E + A. Wallis Budge* 


lm al-Akif, Mahabek al-Majalts, Teste :irube + Traduction 
et Commentate par Miguel Ajin Paulckis. (Collection 
de testes mldits relolLfs h la Mystique -VTusulmans^ 
Tome XL) 10 x 7. pp. 108* Paris ; Pan I Geuthner, 1933, 
Frs. 60 - 

0! Ibn nh fi An% a Spanish mystic, who died a+h + 636 
(a*d* 1141), there is a short notice in Ibn Khollikan's 
Hiographicai Dictionary and others in the collection of 
biographies edited by Codera. He is occasionally cited by 
Jbn + ArabI, whom he preceded by a generation, and la of 
aoine importance for the history of mysticism in the West. 
The work which Professor Asia Palacios has edited with 
French translation introduction, and untea, is in the main 
a collection of terms employcd by the fluffs, in which 
attention ts called to the difference between their popular 
and their technical senses. It is edifying; but the flavour 
is somewhat spoiled towards the end* where the advantages 
obtained by one who "walks this path” are enumerated: 
these include general respect and admiration, complete 
k ntrnl of the forces of culture so that he can find a treasure 
uWrever he wants, can fly in the air or walk on the water, 
or traverse the earth m less than an hour, anil the equivalent 
of a puhlw funeral Such advantages are not so different 
from what 11 the Gentile* seek " 

W itlio.it wishing in any way to criticize Professor Am n 
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Faljicioa’ work. I will offer n few suggestions for the correction 
and interpretation of the text:— 
p. 09, L i. 


Ji Ml 
-c*i yjjJi jfrj 5? 





translated, p. 63: C'eat la meme signMcatkn encore dans 
ee vto® : 11 lion compagnon pleura quand tl vit In porte (du 
palais) qui k laissait dehor?, et il emit sur que tons deux nous 
£tiona d£jh dc k suite d un Cfear. Maos jo lui die, * Que tea 
reux nc pleura nt pus, pukque ee que tu Atoms uh-st pas 
autre chose qu 5 un roy flume, ou bien tit dots rnourir et fpar 
suite) tu ea dispense do le d^airer. 1 t5 

These verses are from the djwan of Imiu*al-Qais # and the 
meaning ordinarily fissioned them is : “ My companion wept 
when he saw the on trance to the pass {between Arabia and 
the Byzantine territory) behind him, and felt certain that we 
were about tq meet Caesar (the poet having concealed their 
destination): and I said to him, 1 Let not thine eye weep, 
for we are aiming at sovereignty, unless indeed we die and 
so are excused (for our failure}, 1 “ 

The Arabic text has to he corrected accordingly, 
p. 96, 1.3. ( ^' ^ p>-l E< kur tmtesse unit scule- 

mont de kur inclination nil mal rp We should surely emend 
pfX_, meaning ^ their grief m their despair concerning 

their souk " 

p. 96, L 11 : The following words should have been written 
as n verse :— 



For the translation given the following should be 
substituted : "The eye of approval is blind to every fault, 
whereas the eye of anger shows up the defects/ 5 It is a proverb 
used by other writers* 


A li . 
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TaTALOOUE General du Musee Araee du Caibe. ObjctS 
en Cmvce, Pur M. Gaston Wiet + Di recto ur du Mus&e 
A**!*, 14 X 10, pp. vm + 315, pis. 76. Cam*, 1033. 

Beasdea cataloguing nil the Islamic objects oI copper and 
bronze in the Museum that have historic inscription^ Professor 
Wiet gives a chronological list of nil such objects that are 
known to him, with a reference to any publications relating 
to each and certain other details, and in addition he gives 
a number of lists of these that fall under various headings, 
such os those signed by their makers, marked with the date 
or place of manufacture, the name of some particula r monarch, 
and so forth. 

Accordingly, the book becomes a most valuable aid to the 
study of Islamic work in copper, bringing under review in a 
way that enables them to be referred to readily all the dated 
example® requiring to be considered for its history. For 
his general inventory, Professor WIet was able to obtain the 
assistance of directors of museums and collectors, and he 
mentions that the work occupied him for four years, 

* ■rntittide to him will iw felt for having undertaken the enter¬ 
prise and for the way in which he has carried it out. 

Looting at the chronological list T one sees that though it 
includes one or two pieces m old as the second (eighth) 
century, the number older than the Mum Ink period is small ; 
the majority of dated example® of Islamic metal work belong 
to this time, the fourteenth century being represented far 
™ I * strongly than any other century. The greater part of 
them arc Mam Ink work of Egypt or Syria, eharacterked 
generally by the prominence of inscriptions in Its decoration. 
Mau-si I Vi ork with its hunting scenes and other groups of human 
figures appears jilso pretty frequently at its epochs but pieces 
t lilt can be attributed to Persia or to other parts of the 

anuo dominions are rare. Altogether there are 5G5 items, 

consisting nl trays, basins, bowls T vases, ewers, mirrors, 
candelabra, lamps, etc. 

Rather more than One-fifth of the total number of the 
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objects are in the Cairo Museum and nearly as many can In? 
seen now at the South Kensington Museum Owing to the 
presence of the important Harari collection there. All the 
Cairo pieces o( importance are reproduced here in the illustra¬ 
tions. The most striking of them is the small table of El Malik 
Eri Kaair (728-4328), elaborately inlaid with silver. A series 
of candelabra extending from the fourteenth to the sixteenth 
century may also be noticed* There are a certain number 
of other fine pieces and some of moderate or inferior quality, 

A curiosity at Cairo is a pen ease stated by an inscription 
on it to have been made for the library of ELOhazalh although 
it is more probable, as Professor Wiet points out* that what is 
intended is some library called by the name of El Ghazali 
after his time rather than the library of the celebrated 
theologian himself. 

There seems to be some mystery about the dates of magic 
bowls that requires explanation, and it is possible that the 
dates that appear to lie ascribed to them by their inscriptions 
may sometimes refer to the astrological observations, on which 
formulas inscribed on them are based. It is odd to find as 
many as four dated 580 and several of these bearing the name 
of El Mujuhid, apparently the Rasplid of the eighth century. 
Probably there is a reason for attributing the balance referred 
to on p. 103 to Tbn El IfabMb rather than to the vizier Ibn 
Wabb, but it does not appear in the Repertoire, Both these 
personages had the same name, El QMm ibn TbaidaUjih. 
and the date assigned to the balance, I24-7il t shows that it 
has been treated as having belonged to the former. 

_y,j? L 27 . _ R, Guest. 

L’Empire ^oyftien sors Ismail et l t Ing£rence Axglo- 
Fraxcaise [1883-1879)* Par M* Babry, Episode de la 
question d'Airique. 10 x 7, pp. 570. map 4. Paris : 
Paul Gcuthner, 1933< Fra. 75* 

M. Sabry's theme is the oppression of Egypt in the reign 
of Jsma'i] by international diplomacy and the machinations 
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of England, whereby Egypt wa b robbed of the African empire 
that IsmnVil had formed, its work of reformation was hampered, 
and general confusion and disorder were caused, There is. 
of course, another side, but the Journal b not tin? place 
for a discussion of Lite cafte.. The book is well supplied with 
references* so that it will be a useful ft id to those who wish 
to consider the matter impartially, arid though the indictment* 
which includes Lesscpo, Baker, and Gordon, lb strong, it is 
expressed in reasonable and moderate language. A pleasing 
feature is the handsome way in which the author acknowledges 
the facilities given to him by both the Foreign Office and the 
Quai dOrsay for hh researches. 

A . 40 , H* Guest, 


B«VEDA-hSAsmiT r \ ; Part L Indian Research Institute Publica¬ 
tions : Vt ilic Sines. 10 x 7L pp. xx + 102 + ii + 22, 
Calcutta : Indian Research Institute, 1933. %$. Grf. 

The Indian Research Institute hns set before itself the task 
of giving the text of the tfffimia with the Padaputhu, Sayaya's 
commentary* and notes cm the sense of the Mantras from 
Skandssvamin and Yvidi-iitaiiifidhavu, with additional material 
explanatory of the accents* etc. That the undertaking fs 
justified cannot l>e questioned, for Savayjvs commentary 
b not readily available. and it is dearly intended to issue 
the work at us low a cost as possible. As critical notes and 
corrigenda are promised, it would be unfair to pronounce 
judgment on the present instalment of the editor's task* 
but It appears that he has taken considerable |iaiiis with his 
undertaking. In addition there is to be a complete translation 
mtn hngb.di of the Samtdrd, in which will be given a version 
nf the stands as rendered by Sfiywii, and then a more correct 
version, baaed on modem critical work on the text. This 
P" 1 of lhr ' work undertaken by Dr. Sitanath Pmdbnn, 
WllU S ™® c *mmendable anxiety to arrive at the correct 
“““ ° f the Jt ™X be held that the comment 
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h too elaborate ; in twenty-two large pages only two hymns 
are discussed, and the results are not always worth the effort 
expended, as when riiSdasmn is resolvent into rim *' a jealous 
rival 5T * and min 4+ to expel J \ dhalmmtn amkartknfmf. It may 
be doubled also il tlftiyaih yJirtncim wdfianta can mean 
** acdomplishers of the rite of despatching rein water to the 
eart h ”, or vdjinlmsu u rich in the sacrificial arrangement *\ 
It would be hypercritical to complain that the latest views on 
8omii and d&cm are not canvassed, but greater brevity would 
certainly add to the celerity of appearance of the work and 
to its usefulness to Indian students, for whom it bus a primary 
appeal Every version of the Eifirda must leave nmch obscure, 
but, if this venture is carried to a finish, it will certainly afford 
substantial assistance in the study of Vedic literature, and 
add a solid achievement to Indian Hcholnrstup. 

A, BERRrEUAUe Keftb. 


Blutex dee ossfcnscHEi VoLKamcttnnfo. Ira Ault rage 
der ungarischcn Akademie der Wissenevhuftea. Gcsam- 
melt, ubersetzt nnd mil Amuerkungen erlautert von 
Dr, Bernhard MtokAcsi. Sonderabdrack a us den 
XX. und XXI. Bfinden der Zeitacbrift Keleti Szcmle 
(Revue onentalc), 91 x UJ. pp, 240. Budapest, 191)2. 
Leipsic: Otto Harru^owit?,. KM. 16. 

Dr. Munk&csi was able during thu War to work with five 
Ossetic prisoners, one Digor, the others iron, in the gathering 
of lexical and literary material. A part of this material m 
here published consisting of tales and songs, with German 
translation on the opposite page, and important notes below. 
A list of words, with reference to the pages (to which the 
addition of meanings would have been welcome) is given 
at the end. 

The texts are most carefully transcribed- The sounds an 
sharply distinguished, und the stress marked. We learn here 
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foi the first time, p. 6, that Ossetic has two o-sounds, open 
and close. It is particularly interesting that in. for example, 
zfiro/td “ old ”, the o is short open (hence Old Iran, a > t j). 
and in fan "day” it is Jong open (hence Old Iron, a > $), 
while the Digor dialect has bod# " incense ” with long close 
o (hence Old Iran, an > 0. The short dose o is found beside 
if. as in zoom, xitatu God ’\ These differences are unhappily 
not indicated In the Ossetic Dictionary now in course of 
publication. For the stress, the author’s results agree almost 
entirely with those of Andreas which were published by 
Christensen in Ttatet ok&m, p. 9. The whole book is therefore 
an important contribution to Ossetic studies. The linguistic 
treatment predominates, but the interest of the collection 
for the study of folk-lore is not forgotten, 

< *“* 7 H. W. Bales', 


StBARABtEN ALS IV IRTSCHAFTSGEB [ET, Bv ADOLF CiROFJMANX. 
(Schrilten d. Deuteohen Uaiveraitat in Frog, Toil J r 
Emd 7.) Two volumes. VoL 1: 9x0; pp. xxi 4- 272, 
pis* 18, VoL H : 9} x 61; pp, viii + 267. Vienna, 
Leipzig: It. M. Rohrer, 1930, 1933. 


This work deals with the region known in classical Arabic 
literature (e,g. in the geographical handbook of Mnqaddasi) as 
tie lemeu. It is i region considerably wider than the 
country known in modern times by that name, for it covers 
aLjanml, San a, and Hadmmaut, and their associated areas. 
The geography, geology, zoology, and botany of the region 
are described with especial reference to their economic 
jiects. and there w also an account of the anthropology 
of the inhabitants, whose occupations and crafts pront 
materials for a number of sections. 

o/iuth W™* ° f dCciptcr1 ^ Edl ^ 1 0W« collection 
of South Arabian inscriptions which led the author to realize 

die importence of n knowledge of medieval and modem 

South Arab* for an adequate understanding of the ancient. 
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and the book is based on Glaser’s diaries and such other 
materials os were available to the author. It was begun in 
1916, the preface to the first volume is dated 1922, and the 
second was not published until 1933, with the result that the 
work is very unequal in its merits. Much of the newer material 
is out of date (e.g. the section on physical anthropology and 
the commercial tables), and although some recent works are 
quoted, the researches of Bertram Thomas are not mentioned. 
The historical sections to some extent make up for this and 
the value of the work lies in the description of an Arabia 
that has passed. 

JL4&. R. Levy. 


Al-Hasan ibx Musa an-Naueamti : I)re Sektex deb 
Scki'a herausg. von Hklumi.'T Ritter. 8vq, pp. 
xxx + 114. Istanbul: Staatsdruckerei, 1931, 

The first two volumes of this series of Arabic works, 
published at the expense of the German Oriental Society, 
also edited by Ritter, contained the work of Abul Hasan 
al-As’arl on the various Muhammadan sects from a Sunni 
point of view, a work which to a very great extent has been 
the basis for all later books on the subject. In the present 
work we have partly its counterpart from the Shfa stand¬ 
point, with the exception that the author does not concern 
himself with the Sunni sects. The Shfa, numerically a 
comparatively small section of Muslims, have until recent 
times been very reticent in making their works generally 
accessible, and older works, like the present, are either hidden 
away in private Shfa libraries or manuscripts of them are 
very scarce. Until Professor Ritter obtained a second copy 
from the learned Shfa Mujtahid Hi bat Allah ash-Shah ristinl, 
of Baghdad, the only copy known was that in the possession 
of Mr. Ellis, who with his usual kindness had placed hia 
MS. at the disposal of the editor. Though older than the 
Baghdad copy, this latter MS. is unfortunately defective 

JHAS. OCTOBER JEKU, M 
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and, in spite of great care in editing, a few passages have 
had to remain obscure. 

Tin: author. AbE Muhammad al-Hasan ibn Miisii an- 
Kaub&Miti, came from a Persian family, lhe members of 
which enjoyed the favours of successive caliphs on account 
of their knowledge of astrology. Their ancestor, Naubakht, 
is stated to have assisted Khalid ibn Yazid, the Umayade 
prince, in his studies, but rose to favour under the 'Abbasi 
caliph aMIanstr, for wliom he acted as astrologer and from 
whom he received large rewards which made bis descendants 
men of substance. It was on his advice that the foundations 
of Baghdad were laid on 23rd July, He remained true to 
his Uranian faith, but his son Abu Sabi accepted Islam 
through the caliph ah Mansur, and after the death of his 
father succeeded to the office of Court-astrologer. Tho 
latter’s son, Ismael, it appears, through intercourse with 
the Shfa Imams Muhammad ul-Juwiid and ‘Ali al-Hiidi, 
lie came converted to Shfa tenets and the family afterwards 
became very ardent supporters of the latter. As for the 
author of the present work, it appears, in spite of frequent 
notices in SliTa biographies, that the date of his death is 
not known and all we can elicit is that he died after 300 a. 71. 
Considering the animosity frequently found in works, where 
different religious opinions are defined, we must admit 
that Naubakhtl places before us in a systematic manner, 
we may say, an unbiased account of the development of Shi‘a 
doctrine, with its many irrational aberrations which he duly 
characterizes us such. We can notice how early the fatal 
doctrine of infallibility ( JJ tkM ^ 0 { ^ rm .- im 

developed and how often the denial of his death and the 
assertion of his going into hiding recur; the Mu hill who wilt 
come to bring justice into the world in bis time and remove 
all injustice. When the author (p. 35, 1, ]*}) speaks of a 
Phra of ‘All as existing in the lifetime of the Plophet 
he assumes jealousies which certainly date much later, and 
which, I believe, no thinking Muslim will admit. Those 
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vriio have written so authoritatively about the Caliphate 
will here also find the futility of searching for a consensus 
of opinion, as such never existed from earliest times. It is 
a pity that some names of persons, especially of the mothers 
of the Imams, cannot be ascertained with certainty, as the 
copies differ. 

In the following I notice a few misprints ™t corrected in 
the list of errors, and offer emendations 

p. 15 , 1 . 7 : \jJi~ they accuse one another of ain 
p. 22 , L 6 : C-uU* t£ his coming to an agreement with 
Jlu'awiya 

p. 30, J r 8: perhaps “he left the creation", 

p. 31, L 6: ipl J-& i_A^Y M then he was brought 

forward to the follower of 4 Abd Allah 
p, 33, L 11: read •J&V 

p. 32, I. 12: I understand this as meaning: “and that 
they are moved from one to another in beautiful, well-cured 
for human bodies/' 

p. 43, L 1 : read ^ j<>] Jj ,> J)' yj, 
p. 43, 1. 10: read 4^ find in next line eL*. 

p. 54, L 1 : this must- be Jti £ 
p. 65, 1. 6: should not this be l 

p. 67, L 16 : read Wii 

p r i5< I. 8: them is no gap here, in my opinion. 

An index of proper names with references to other standard 
worts concludes the book and the introduction by the pen 
of Eayyid Hi bat Allah ash-Shah ristanl about the family of 
Kaubahhti and their time adds to the value of the work. 

F. Kbenkow* 


lUt. 4. 
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The Book of Delight. By J. Ben- Meik Zabara, Translated 
hy Moses Madras, with introduction by Meeriam 
Sherwood. 9 X 3, pp, lii + 204. London; Oxford 
University Press, Humphrey Milford, 1932. 22*. 

The medieval Hebrew work known AS Sephcr Sftamkuim 
is of great interest in various ways. The fact that it contains 
fifteen stories of the nature of apologues or txanpla which 
have aflinitics with other stories of the same kind is sufficient 


in itself to mate it well worthy of study. But it embodies 
very much more. Jt contains many noteworthy references 
to anatomy, physiology, hygiene, physics, physiognomy, etc., 
which make it, an important source for our knowledge of 
medieval science. Some of these latter are clothed in, the 
form of poetry, u not uncommon method in the Middle Ages 
of treating science, philosophy, and even philology, as we know 
from poems written by Gnbirol. Isaac Ibn Giat, and Judah 
Hanzi. Thus the work, obviously designed not onlv to amuse 
hut also to instruct, is, as Dr. Israel Davidson has emphasized, 
to be regarded ns a veritable storehouse of medieval lore 
ami culture rather tlmn as a Election or entertaining stories. 

The exact year in which Joseph ben Mcir Ibn Znbara 
was born is nowhere stated, but there is good reason to 
iveheve that he was bom in 1140. His birthplace was Barcelona 
where his father practised na u physician. He received 
his early education from his father, and then proceeded 
to study medicine, probably in tbo Jewish School of Medicine 
at jEAonnc, in which city at any rate he became acquainted 
pTCAt JT* &*r*m*n and exeget*. Joseph 

r t i i u Tll! ffln,0US “^PORiriea were Benjamin 
of Tudela, the traveller, Judah al-tfarj^ the poet, and the 

mushtor of the Mainmu or " Assemblies ” of the Arabian 

poet al-yan. Jacob ben Eleazar, the translator of KatihA 

et ^ S^ethai, the satirist, and Moses 
Maimmudes, the moralist and philosopher 

Hie book is planned on the lines of a travel-romance. 

In a dream there appears to Zabara a gigantic figure of 
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a roan earn ing a lighted lamp. He invites Zabara to sit 
down and partake with him of a repast which he lias provided. 
After this, Zahars asks his name and the name of the place 
from which he has come. The giant tabs him that he has 
come from n distant land amid pleasant and fruitful hills, 
and that his name is Emm ha-Natash, son of A man ha-Desh. 
Emiti then urges Zabara to leave his native land with him. 
Zabara hesitates to do this on account of Euan's strange 
face and. in support of his reluctance to go, quotes many 
passages from Plato's boot on physiognomy, At this point; 
are introduced six folk-talcs telling how the leopard was 
deceived by the fox, In spite of these stories. Zubura is 
persuaded at length to go with Enan. On the way. Emui says 
to Zabara, 41 Carry thou me, or I will carry thee," The meaning 
of this mysterious saying has to be explained to Zahars by 
the story of the eunuch, the peasant. and the clever girl. 
Proceeding on their way, they come to a city where Euan 
had a friend who was a judge. This provides a pretext for 
narrating stories about the judge. When they reached the 
city of Tobah, they are entertained by nn old and venerable 
man, who tells them pleasant tales including i: the most 
wonderful ” story of Tobjt and the story of the paralytic. 
Continuing their journey, they reach a city where Enan has 
nine friends. They pass the night with one of these, 
B. Judah, who offers them hospitality and entertains 
them with proverbs and anecdotes taken from the books 
of the Arabs. Arrived in Enan’s city and at his house, 
when the table is spread it is seen to contain nothing more 
inviting than dishes made of unleavened bread and a of 
herbs and vinegar. This provides the occasion for a long 
dispute about the physiology of herbs and vegetables and 
the eating of meats, etc. When a joint of Limb is brought in, 
Zahars is told why he must eat neither the shoulders nor the 
breast nor the kidneys nor the tail nor the front legs—no 
part, in fact, but the one part given to him. When this one 
part is given to him. he eats it all and goes on eating. 
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tradetemd by two stories which Enan tells him. Thus 
defied, Emin sweats that Zubara, Ediall not go to bed before he 
has proved his wisdom by answering questions cm anatomy, 
physiology, medicine, physics, etc. Zabuia T robbed of his 
sleep, retaliates by putting to Enan a number of questions 
on astronomy, geometry, music, logic, arithmetic, and the 
calendar. To all of these Enan replies, <+ 1 do not know,* 1 
Then Zabara reproves Mm for asserting that he knows half 
of every subject when he knows nothing. To which Euan, 
replies that, according to Aristotle, “ He who says I do not 
know hns already attained the half of knowledge/" Zabara 
then questions Enan on medicine which lie professes to know- 
Again Enan does not satisfy him, whereupon he delivers a 
bug tirade against "the ignorant physician *\ The next 
morning Zabara finds Ms ass muzzled and unfed. When he 
beats it, it says, EE I am ontu of the family of Balaam’s ass. 5 * 
Zabara then has a dispute with the servant* and something 
is said which enrages Euan. Elian, thus goaded, reveals 
Ms true character, saying, ” I um Enan the So tan f son of 
Oman, the Demon. Making the acquaintance of Euan'd 
special friend, the most vicious and revolting of men, Zabara 
warns Enan against marrying his daughter quoting manv 
passages from the Tahnud. Enan improves the occasion 
by telling the story of the washerwoman who did the devil s 
work. In the end Zabara finds Euau s city so distasteful 
that he bugs to go back to his own city, where lives the great 
prince Rabbi Sheshct hen Benvcniste, the ornament of the 
Jewish people on account of his simplicity ami humility, 
uprightness and wintlmew, the patron to whom the book 
Sephtr Skamhuim is dedicated. 

Th rSepker Shaasliuim has not as a whole been translated 
into English before. This gives an extraordinary interest 
to tlii present work, and will make it known to a new circle 
of readers and .students who are enabled now to study some 
of thi prokluib presented by it without knowing Hebrew. 
The translation has been made from the excellent Hebrew 
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test published in 19H m Xew York for the Jewish Theological 
Seminary of America by Dr. Israel Davidson on the basis 
of the Constantinople edit ion which h unique in its complete¬ 
ness. A judicious use has been made also of Dr Davidson's 
full Introduction and scholarly notes. Moreover, the intro¬ 
duction to the English translation and the bibliography at the 
end of the book are valuable contributions. 

If possible, the present work and Dr. Davidson's edition 
of the original text should lie compared and used side by side. 
If the original text cannot easily be obtained or cannot be 
read, the translation* which is good on the whole, will give 
an insight into Zabara’a work. Opinions about translations 
will always differ, and it will be obvious from the account 
of the contents of the Sepher Sfiaa&lutim given above that 
the work is far from being an easy one to translate. Indeed* 
the difficulties are great, especially in the poetical passages* 
where certainly a translation which may please one person 
will not satisfy another. It is particularly difficult to translate 
rhymed verse from Hebrew into English. To show this it 
must suffice to take one example. 

The Hebrew text reads : 


ryjw fj^rs: "re* rc'uji 




T3H9 TW 1^1 M ;sft pfiE ':hV?i 




It 

w 


TUT 


tt? tr>' 
JP -™s ^,-U 

- V l r : - tT if 


This is rendered in English : 

Lo this dull and witless wight 
Beguiled rue by his tongue's smooth might 
Craving of food but a single bite- 
Like Eden's garden niy board in haste 
I arrayed, but like Sahara's waste 
His gluttony left it* bare and chaste. 
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And again : 

The fellow hath charged upon niy boarrl 
In panoply full, like a warrior lord. 

He did eat 
My bread and rnea! 1 ; 

Victuals he devoured all my hoard. 

It has been pointed out by Dr, Davidson that in matters of 
idiom nnd stylo Medieval Hebrew literature was very much 
indebted to Arabian poets and philosophers; in matters 
of science as themes for poetry to the Greeks through the 
Arabs; and in matters of folk-tale to the writer* of the East 
as well as of the West. The Sepher Shaashuint, in particular, 
has preserved traces of these three influences, Arabic, Greek 
nnd Indian, which may be said to have dominated Jewish 
thought in the Middle Ages* 

843 Maurice A. Cannes 


Japax : A Short Cultural History. Bv G B Sax-rum 
The Cresset Historical Series. e* x 6, pp. ** + 087, 
lllus. .xj, pis, 19. London : Cresset Press, 1931. 3Q*. 

The author of this book excuses himself for attempting 
the .ask of writing it on the ground that - t|„. re [ ^ 
satisfactory short history of Japan in English " He has 
more time remedied the deficiency, for «satisfactory - is t[ie 
mddest term of pra.se which can suitably be applied to LEs 

“*7°*? Slt>rt ' * 10Wcver ' miIst be taken relatively ■ 
51. pages closely packed with wdl-adected mformation and 
acute mgumeot make up a substantia! volume which is not 

1 Cr ^ *"•* “ -—tod 

Mi. S&ilwio'c book come, He Bory of J.p.,, .. 

hat™,- to tic Rtotaotioo of 1868. Atconj Ehsli,b «otk, 
that .-over the h,|J Mmdock'. thicc-volo™, 

!SrT«A with it , ,„ d SaDMttt h„ ,t 

“ W *«« 0VCT M-wl™! it. ti« lie dels folly oot 
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only with political mA economic history but also with the 
periods of literature and art. Murdoch's approach to Japanese 
history wrtFi fundamentally philistine; the student who looks 
up the subject of art in the index to his first volume will find 
that it is honoured by but a single reference — on pa^e 634, 
But it can be hardly denied that Japan's greatest contribution 
to the general civilisation of mankiiid has been in the sphere 
of art, and a history of the Japanese which ignores their 
aesthetic sensibility and achievement is like a history of 
Italy that omits to mention any Italian pa inter. There is 
no such defect in Sansonfs book and, if all the political and 
economic history were to be cut out of it T it could well stand 
simply as a history of Japanese literature and art.. But it 
Is no mere esthete s Japan which Snnaoxrt presents to u*; 
in his work spiritual development is constantly related to 
material and social conditions in a single cultural whole, and 
the result is a masterpiece of all-round historical criticism. 
Sansom does not allow his appreciation of esthetic values 
to Introduce any sentimentality into Ids work, and he never 
forgets that the loftiest edifice off culture rests upon tm 
economic foundation. “ Without subscribing to economic 
determinism, 55 he declares, u I have found myself, often 
reluctantly, forced to recognke, and therefore to stress, the 
power of the economic factor in almost every phase of a 
nation's life.” 

The hook is divided into seven parts under the headings 
of Early History, Nam. Heian, Kamakura. Murornachi. 
Sengnku, and Yedo, Part I brings the story up to a.d. 710 
and endeavours to give shape to the shadowy period of 
"origins" using for this purpose newly'disco vered archreo^ 
logical evidence as well as Literary sources; these chapters 
form a valuable introduction to the main body of the narrative 
and Eire especially relevant to the question of the originality 
of Japanese culture. Sansom holds that the penetration of 
Chinese influences into Japan goes back at least to the tune 
of the Han dynasty, but he finds throughout the history 
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of Japan a hnrd T non-absorbent cone of individual character 
which resists and in its turn works upon the invading 
influence He shows clearly how cultural dement* derived 
from China, whether styles of art or political institutions 
and ideas, were transformed in their Japanese environment* 
The adoption of the forms of the Chinese politv without 
any real alteration in the existing social structure of Japan 
led to the growth of feudalism, a system in striking contrast 
to the political practice of China fiance the IVin dynasty. 
Similarly, esthetic canons of Chinese origin were so modified 
as to form in the HiguKhiyamu period " that characteristic 
Japanese taste, which seems to have no exact national 
counterpart elsewhere.” 

There are twenty plates, including two excellent Shhnbi 
Skmn redaction* of portions of a. Se^hil landscape scroll, 
and fifty-five other illustmtions which arc well chosen for 
lending vividness to the text. Among them is a graph show ing 
the crazy fluctuations in the price of rice during the 
\edo period ; it is, as the author sap, ** more eloquent than 
volumes of economic history. 11 

m G. R Hodsox 


Casik AXD Credit IX THE Rural Am A survey by S. S- 
Kehru : with a foreword by R. Mukerjee, 7J x 5, 

pp. xvi + 174, London and Calcutta - Lon Join os’ 
Green and Cd. t 1932, 


1 his little book attempts to analyse the connection between 
"*■ aDd , TO ? 0mic « Shown by rente paid utl j 

amount of mMMmm. It is compiled from inquiries into 

t f * ondrt ““ of V™ 0 ? “Panting fifty-two Oates ^ 

f l 7 e rJjf 8 ' a PP fir ™ tl r in the Rae Bard! 

d “ toct ° f * e *** Evinces, by tabulating bare statistic* 
° h *J d ftncl . XBnt OT totil l ftiioimt of indebtedness, 
^ j _ s< - n P t t°n as inherited, self-acquired, renewed, or 
paid off, and rate* of int^st payable. 



eom&T minutes i>y thf + east indta company RG3 

In distuning the ratea of rent the author coniines his 
analysis to person, casto, mid village only. He entirely omits 
to compare the quality of land in holdings, the facility for 
irrigation and posit inn. and the hereditary capacity of men 
of different castes for agricultural work. The result is that 
Ids conclusions are of little value, or add nothing to what is 
already familiar to every Indian official His disregard of 
other factors leads him to waste a page on discussing the low 
rate paid by a Urn liman for an under-proprietary holding, 
the assessment on which is not rent, [though so called) but the 
hind revenue plus nn allow once for the superior proprietor. 
In the absence of the graphs and full details of the holdings 
discussed it impossible to judge whether his samples are 
reasonable. Rome of them are clearly useless. 

The text is occasionally contradictory, and in the table 
on page 142 the percentages am not always correct. While 
Gujars are sometimes cattle thieves, readers of thU Journal 
will hardly accept the derivation of their caste name from 
Gau-ehor. 

7 $f w Bp Burk. 


A Caleshak of the Court Xbnirrea, etc,, of the East 
India Com pan v, 1671-16T3* By E, B. Saixtsbuey, 
with introduction and notes by \V r T. GttEWJLL. 8| G T 
pp. xxvii + 356. Oxford : Clarendon Fresa, 1932, 18f* 
From the political point of view’ the chief interest of this 
volume centres in the effects of the third Anglo-Dutdi war 
(1672—4) on the company- Three British ships were taken in 
the East, and St. Helena was abandoned- But Sir Richard 
Munden recaptured the island and four Dutch merchantmen 
were brought into London and their cargoes sold for the 
King by the company, who were glad to pay him their value 
before the sales were completed. The views of the company 
as to the terms of peace to be demanded are set out in full, 
together with some amicable correspondence with the Dutch 
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company a trout mutual restoration of correspondence taken 
in the pnm 

In spite of these Josses, the company'a affairs had prospered 
so much that substantial dividends were declared. An abortive 
attempt to extend trade to Japan is related, the chief objection 
by *te Japanese being based on the alliance between the British 
and Portuguese, presumed from tiro marriage of Charles II 
to Catharine of Braganza. It would have been interesting 
to record the nature of the exports it was hoped to obtain 
from Japan. Mr, Moreland has shown (Front Atbar to 
Atmtngseb, pp. 1*1-5) that India was short of copper and 
a few years before the period covered, the Dutch were 
importing it from Japan to Bengal and to Surat This 
volume shows that the company was trying to obtain 
copper m large quantities from Sweden. 

There are many smaller items of interest: Elihu y a | e 
receives bis first appointment ns writer; Bugdon is allowed 
to take his wife to the Bay, and rules are to he made for 
women permitted to go to Bombay. A receipt of conscience 
money bom one who had defrauded the company is recorded 
and summer t.me is anticipated by an order that clerks shall 
attend at i a m. m summer instead of 8 a,m. as in winter 
Secrecy regarding discussions in the court and the views of 
individual members is enjoined. 

The editing and the completeness of the introduction 
continue to be admirable* 
m. _ 

B. BTONe 


G M1)ni> „ I„ ER „. 

and <fc, 1932 *’ fP u, + 32 °- St™rtou. e .- Heits 

F * h “ <™"* ■* —he*, HuKachmann, 

i the fruit, of thirty years 1 work. 


CODE GEORG IEN DU HOI VAKHTANG VI 


8G5 


which begun with the pre-Germanic, Alaidian elements of 
Armenian and their connection with the Caucasian and now 
covers a very wide Held, Three section* deal with Noun 
or declension. Plural formation. Verb or conjugation, and 
a supplement is devote*! to numerals, pronouns, gender, etc. 
There can be but few persons capable of coping with finch 
a mass of various materials and new theories (certainly 
this reviewer cannot claim to be among their number) and 
most probably each one of the few competent critics would 
disagree with some of tin- author's conclusions; but all his work 
deserves * ,ie serious consideration due to a scholar of such 
high standing and exemplary industry and striking originality, 
already exhibited in Prukgotnena PtUugira (Lea Ligurea, 
lt>30) t Origin?# Meditetroiieae (1931), A (font is ><nd der Liby- 
AtKiopische Knfturbris (1931), and other works. To give 
anything like an adequate account, of Professor Karst's 
latest contribution to comparative phi logy' would far exceed 
the space allotted to this brief notice. 

A - 21S - 0, Wahdrop. 


Code Gkokgikn du roi Vakhtang VI : publid pour la 
premiere fois en version fran$ahe et unnoto par Joseph 
Karst. Professeur a P University de Strasbourg. Corpus 
Juris Ibero-Caucasici. 1" section: Droit Nat. 
Georgian CodifiA. Tome f. 10$ x 6J t pp. viii -{-317, 
Strasbourg; Heitz and Co., 1984. 

This is the first part of a great work which is long over¬ 
due. Professor Karst proposes to do for Georgian law what he 
has already done for Armenian. He is engaged on a critical 
edition of the text (with translation and notes) of the volumin¬ 
ous and very varied book of laws, compiled in seven sections 
by King Vakhtang VI, and including exotic elements added 
thereto (Mosaic. Armenian, Greek, canon law, customary 
laws of the mountaineers, etc,). The volume now issued is 
a translation of the official code of Georgia of the early part 
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of the eighteenth century, incorporating legal materials 
of venerable antiquity formulated in modern language, 
and imbued with » striking spirit of humanism. To bring 
this remarkable legislation to the knowledge of Western 
jurists and historians is an ambitious task for which Professor 
Karst is peculiarly well-fitted, and scholars will owe him 
great gratitude for its execution. It is to be hoped that bis 
text may lie collated w ith as many M&S. as possible. Including 
those in the Bodleian Library, of which some account was 


given in this Journal (JRAS., July, 1914, pp r 607-626) in 
an article which was meant to be a first step towards the 
vast enterprise now being carrier] out by the far abler hands 
of Professor Karst, whose Imok is certainly one which, with 
its succeeding volumes, should find an honourable place 
in every library, public or private, concerned with comparative 
jurisprudence and history. Its completion wiJJ bring fresh 
honour to the University of Strasbourg, already so famous 
for its services to Orientid Studies. 

The ‘'concordance” and index are quite adequate for 
purposes of reference and the short preface includes biblio¬ 
graphic data of value. The volume is piously dedicated to 
the memory of .M. F. Bros**, fondatcur do la philologie 
ibero-caiicasicmie ”, and is a worthy tribute to that great 
pinm-er who, from 1827, for more than fifty vents spent his 
life in opening up broad paths for the study of * subject 
now at last recognized as one of the richest fields for research. 
On the technical side. Professor Karst acknowledges his 
mdebtednessfor guidance to his colleague Professor Dm mesne, 
of the h acuity of Law at Strasbourg, expert in fotem*- 
tional law. 

English students may be especially attracted t»v the 
references in the index to passages dealing with “ wergild ”, 

ordalies , ** dud judiemire ”, 


A , 213 , 


0. Wardrof. 
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de Gramm aire Dialect ale Cofte, Pal 
5L Chain, e. toj x SA, pp. lii «- 511* Plara : Gootlmer, 
im 

Early grammarians, following the example of native 
scholars, had confined their attention almost exclusively to 
the Northern (Bohniriel dialect, the idiom which outlived the 
rest and which even to-day persists as the ecclesiastical 
language. After them came Stem's great work, wherein 
Bohairic and 3a*idic were kept upon an equal footing. Him 
followed Steiudorfr, then Mai Ion, then Till* who treat respec¬ 
tively of Srihlkr, Bohairic, and Achmimic. In 1931 appeared 
Till's Dialect Grammar of 90 pages, based upon a comparative 
examination of the five dialects. Now we have a much more 
extensive work, more than five times ns long, taking account 
of four only, the fift h (Subachmimic) I icing presumably 
ignored, cither because of its supposed subordination to 
Achmiuiic—it is referred to as " Achm.with Sa. tendencies "— 
or because on independent study of it is as yet available. 

A book of such dimensions could not be adequately 
estimated in a short review ; I can only enumerate its main 
divisions. There is an Introduction of 3S pages* in which various 
interesting observations are mad^ e.g, upon the true character 
of the idiom represented by the ** Old Coptic” texts, or 
upon the presumption as to the early existence of the language 
(Lc. a form of the native language using a non-hieroglyphlc 
script) to be deduced from the feet of the Sevorkn persecution 
(of which the date should bo 202, not 189), On this follow 
thirty chapter*, whereof I to IV treat of script and phonetic 
laws, V to XIV of the noun, pronoun, etc., XV to XVIII of 
the verb, XX to XXX of syntax. An appendix follows* 
giving a useful list of all iE invariable ** words, i.c. prepositions, 
adverbs, and other particles. Finally a reading book of seven¬ 
teen pages, wherein each piece appears in all the dialects in 
which it has survived. An interesting feature here is the two 
Aehmimk Psalms, taken from the Epistle of Clement, though 
it is perhaps questionable whether these translations are rightly 
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of the eighteenth century, incorporating legal materials 
of venerable antiquity formulated in modern language, 
and imbued with a striking spirit of humanism. To bring 
this remarkable legislation to the knowledge of Western 
jurists and historians is an ambitious task for wind) Professor 
Karat is peculiarly well-fitted, and scholars will owe him 
great gratitude for its execution. It is to be hoped that hi* 
text may be collated with as many MSS. as possible, including 
those in the Bodleian Library, of which sonic account was 
given in this Juue.vai, {JitAS., July, 1914, pp, 007-626) in 
an article which was meant to be a first step towards the 
vast enterprise now being carried out bv the fur abler hands 


of I rofessor Karst, whose book is ccrtainlv one which, with 
its succeeding volumes, should find an honourable piaee 
in every library, public or private, concerned with comparative 
jurisprudence and history. Its completion will bring fresh 
honour to the University of Strasbourg, already so famous 
for its services to Oriental Studies. 

The "concordance” and index are quite adequate for 
purposes of reference and the short preface includes biblio¬ 
graphic data of value. The volume is piously dedicated to 
the memory of “M. F. Broket, fondateur de la philclogie 
ibiro-caucasienne ", and is « worthy tribute to that great 
pioneer who, from 1827, for more than fifty years spent his 
hfe m opening up brood paths for the study or a subject 
now at last recognized os one of the richest fields for research 
On the technical side. Professor Karat acknowledges his 
mdebtedness for guidance to his colleague Prof™ D uqi **ue, 

of the Faculty of Law at Strasbourg, expert in interna- 
turns l law. 


E» S lisL ttahtf. may Lx, «^* Uv altMcta , bv tlo 

“ f jT* '“ ' h l pWl S"» 'leulta)! with ■■ wetgild ", 

ordahes ”, duel judieiaire", 
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Ambits de Gramma ire Dialect ale Copte, Pur 
Bl. OtfALVE, Iflf x$4 + pp, Ui + 511. Park : Geuthner, 
1988 , 

Early grammarians, following the sample of native 
scholars* had confined their attention almost exclusively to 
ihc Northern (Boluiirie) dialect, the idiom which outlived the 
rest and which even today persists as the ecclesiastical 
language. After them came Stem's great work 3 wherein 
Bohairie and Saddle were kept upon an equal footing. Him 
followed SteindorfF, then MnUom then Till, who treat respec¬ 
tively of Sa'iilie, Bnhairiv, imd fn JKU appeared 

Till s Dialect Grammar of 90 ppge&j. based upon a comparative 
examination of the five dialects, Now we have a much more 
extensive work* in ore than five times as long, taking account 
of four only T the fifth (Subarkmimic) being presumably 
ignored* either because of its supposed subordination to 
Adimimic—it is referred to asAchm. with Sb. tendencies r ‘— 
Ot because no independent study of it h as yet available. 

A book of such dimensions could not be adequately 
estimated in a short review; I can only enumerate its main 
di virion*. There is an Introduction of £8 pages, in which various 
interesting observations are made, e,g. upon the true character 
of the idiom represented by the ** Old Coptic'" texts, or 
upon the presumption as to the early existence of the language 
(he, a form of the native language using a non-hieroglyphic 
script) to he deduced from the fact of the Severian persecution 
(of which the date should be 202, not ISO). On this follow 
thirty chapters, whereof I to IV treat of script and phonetic 
laws, V to XIV of the noun, pronoun, etc., XV to XVIII of 
the verb 1 XX to XXX of syntax. An appendix follows, 
giving a useful list of all “ invariable " words, Le, prepositions, 
adverbs, and other particles. Finally a reading book of seven¬ 
teen pages, wherein each piece appears in all the dialects in 
which it has survived. An interesting feature here is the two 
Achmimic Psalms, taken from the Epistle of Clement, though 
it Is perhaps questionable whether these translations are rightly 
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to be equated with the biblical texts of the other dialects. 
Especially full are the chapters dealing with phonetics and 
prosody; indeed some paragraphs run to the length of 
Hiunll dissertations ; those too on syntax are some times 
very extensive. 

The quotations which copiously illustrate every rule are 
taken wholly from literary sources ; from, the New Testament 
and the early Aehmimic texts, though by no means all—ns 
regards Fayyfimic in particular—are drawn from the list 
of sources on page lu. The author is of opinion that, the 
earliest and classic forms of the language being heat suited 
for exemplifying grammatical rules, the writers of previous 
grammars have been ill-advised to mix together illustrations 
from the texts of all epochs. 

The grammatical terminology is often original, differing 
from that to which one is accustomed, and seems at times 
somewhat cumbrous: U Proportion comply obicdUY 
affirmaiw ,* a rather lengthy designation for a simple form of 
afhrmame clause. In some rases a familiar term is replaced 
by a new-and. as it seems to us, less happy one ; is ■ freqnenta- 
.ve an improvement upon -conjunctive participle" T 
But it must, on the whole, be admitted that, for nn exhaustive 
atudy of the language ,n all its «peote-fbr the book is far 
from elementary-, as its modest title would suggest-no 
modern grammar offers so much as this one. The author's 
previous linguistic studiea-he published his Ethiopia 
l,rarmnar m lb07-and no doubt his earlv training have 
pooled him in a power of clear thinking and logical exposition 
which might be envied by many grammatical writers. 

W, E. Crum. 

X ”; 1 

. ' 1 X PP* + 151. Jodhpur : The 

Ajchr^jJijgjeftl Department, 1^3 

The time has now arrivivl ^t.. 

Knjput history is de*C e for * ^ ******* cf 
y nesirabie, fo rj aill ee Tod wrote his famous 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF ISLAM 


AnnaU qf Eajaxtban, much fresh evidence has l*een unearthed 
by painstaking students in India and elsewhere. Mr. Reu is 
not the least distinguished of those for his writings throw 
considerable light on a problem which bristles with difficulties. 
Renders of the Journal ore already acquainted with the 
author's chief contention that the Gabala vllas of Kanuuj 
were a branch of the Ra.slqrakufas r Since this is by no means 
the genemtty-accepted view his book takes the form of a 
criticisra of the various theories which have hitherto held the 
field, 

922 . C. Collin Davies* 


The Philosophy of Islam* By Khan Sahib Kiiaja 
Khan* B.A+ Second edition. 8| x 5^, pp, viii + 120 . 
Madras: Hogarth Press, n*cL Rs. 1.4. 

The metaphysical ideas of later Sufism are not easy of 
explanation, and the exposition given in this booklet, being 
intended for Indian readers, makes little appeal to the 
A\ estem reader. Those who have already some knowledge of 
the subject will, on the other hand, find it of interest as 
representing the views of a modern Western-educated Indian 
exponent of Sufism. 

644. IL A. R, Gibb. 

The Bcupse of Christianity in Asia, from the time of 
Muhammad till the fourteenth century. By L. R* 
Browne, Henry Martyn School of Id arnica, Lahore. 
9x 6, pp. 193. Cambridge University Press* 1933. Hl.f. Hr/. 
This is a well-balanced* learned„ and comprehensive hook 
on which the author and the Martyrt School qf Islamic* ut 
Lahore are to be congratulated. The history of the Christian 
Churches in Western Aria—Mdkitc;^ Jacobites, Xestorians, 
and others—is full of interest* and many persons, otherwise 
well versed in Oriental annals, are nut fully aware either of 

the numbers and influence of the Christian population under 
-JHAS. OCrOUJLtt 1034. Fpfl 
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early Moslem rule or of the wonderful expansion off Christianity 
to the East which culminated with the Mongol supremacy of 
the thirteenth century. Ti*.-s.- and other important phases of 
medieval Eastern Christianity are ably dealt with in thin 
i™k and the work has been written with a remarkable degree 
of care and impartiality. 

^ 9 j E. D. Mac lag ax. 

Ranjit Singh. By Xakes'dra Krishna Sikha. 8 X 5, 
pp. xii + 210, map 1. Calcutta : Uni vanity of Calcutta 
Press : 1933. 

This monograph. by a professor at the Calcutta Diocesan 
College, is a modest and si nr era piers of work, baaed upon 
a careful study of all available materials, including the 
documents in the Imperial Record Office, 'flic author seems 
to be unpractised in the difficult art of selection, with the 
result that his canvas becomes rather overcrowded ■ but’ 
he had brought together in n small compass a mass of informa¬ 
tion that cannot fail to he of much value to students of the 
subject. The administrative details given in chapter viii 
are specially interesting. The text is supplemented by 
a portrait of Ran jit Singh, a map, u careful bibliography, 
and a useful index. 

*« W. Foster. 

Das Quantiyats system des seeiapp^ciiies Dialektes 
von SLaattlvuono. By 1\ Ravjla. Mi moires de la 
S ocifiTE rissn-otio -mesne LXII. 10x 15$, pp. vi + 142. 
Helsinki : Sudmalajs - Uqkilaxnen Seura, 1932 . 
Price 70 Finnish murks. 

Thw brilliant and careful investigation forma a most 
important contribution to Lappish philology, a subject which 
although of necessity regarded as somewhat obscure in England, 
has, m actual fact, been considerably studied. The work will, 
of course, primarily interest Finno-Ugrian specialists only. On 
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the Qtfeet band, its subject, a peculiar linguistic phenomenon 
which may concisely be described as the gradation of a voweh 
consonant nexus ” and which La moreover present in Lappish 
in u more complicated form than anywhere else, is one which 
might well interest more students of general linguistics than 
it has done up to the present. The data for the work are the 
authors own careful observations of the very difficult 
phonological system of Lappish. The book Talk into two 
chief parts; it is a descriptive and historical phonology of 
a Lappish dialect. After a brief (but admirably clear) phonetic 
introduction, the author proceeds to the consonants, in 
a summary the different consonantrii grades and the conditions 
under which they appear are next indicated; the follow ing 
forty pages are devoted to an expansion with a valuable 
list of examples—of this summary. Then follow' the gradations 
of the various vowels and the relation of the vowel ami 
consonant aeries. The arrangement of the material in the 
descriptive section is particularly to be commended. In the 
section dealing with the historical phonology of Lappish 
(and In some historical excursuses which have conveniently 
been included in the descriptive section) the author dents 
in a most lucid fashion with some difficult problems, puts 
forward many new- views, modifies in some points prevailing 
views with regard to Primitive Lappish, and mokes a most 
valuable contribution to the question of the existence of later 
and more complicated accretions to an original I v simpler 
gradation-system. In a conclusion the position of the dialect 
of Jlnattivuoao in the Lappish system Is dealt with, and some 
interesting conclusions as to earlier conditions arc reached* 

Lazm. Alan S. C. Roas* 
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Si mica Filanciscana, Yol. f I : Rektiones et E pistol a.? 
Frat.ruoi Mi no ruin soeculi XVI et XVII colkgit, nd lidcm 
codicum redegit ct adnata vit F. Anastasias Vim den 
Wyngaort O.F.M. 10 X 7, pp- xlvi + G62. Qattratchi, 
1933, 

The first volume 1 of this great collection, which was 
published, in 1929, dealt with the travels and missionary 
work of the Franciscans in Central and Eastern Asia in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. After two hundred years 
the Franciscans turned eastward again, and this volume 
contains the less known but hardly less interesting Narratives 
mid Letters winch tell of the struggles and sufferings of the 
missionaries in their efforts to establish a mission in China 
itself, and are of great importance in the history of the 
relations between China und modem Europe. The author 
appears thoroughly to maintain the very high litnndard of 
learning and accuracy which he reached in Ins first volume. 
The texts are in Italian, Latin, or Spanish, and the introduc¬ 
tion and notes are in Latin, 

AM»,30. A. C. MotTLE. 


Bcddha’b Teachings. Beisb the Sutta-Nifata or 
Discourse-GoLAE cnos. Edited in the original Pali text 
with an English version facing it by Loan Chalmers, 
G.C.R, Harvard Or. Ser. t No. 37. 10| x 7, pp. X3fi i 4- 
300+19, London: Humphrey Milford. Cambridge, 
O.S.A.: Harvard University Press, 1932. 23s, 

We owe to the industry of Lord Chalmers the first volume 
of the translation of the Jfitaka (IS95), the edition of the 
volumes II and III of the Majjhima (1898. 1899), and the 
translation of the Majjhima (1926, 1927), These works attest 
his perfect knowledge of Puli and of Buddhism. The present 
volume contains a good introduction, in which the archaic 
character of some of the collections which together make up 

1 Soc ihii /mowsi, 2ftVl, p, 200, 
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the Suttampata is clearly shown/ Ihe test of FauahoU, and 
a translation* l cannot aay how deeply T regret that Lord 
Chalmers has composed this tmnsdat inn in verse, for his version 
thereby loses much of Its utility for scholars. For the inter¬ 
pretation of thb difficult test FausbftlFs version (S*B*E,X) 
is not superseded by that of 1932, Compare the various 
renderings of upadhi in the latter, 41 transmigration ” 
(1050^ “ Lifers stuff” {728} p “all that breeds rebirth” 
(548, 572), 41 mundane tics ” (S74) 3 ls mundane things " (364), 
and that of nirupadhi, " whose life depends on nought‘ T (33). 
All these translations give good meaning, but none of them can 
be said to be perfect. Fans boll as a rule boldly p ids the Pali 
word into his English: “ He who living ignorant creates 
upad hi, tliat fool again undergoes pain/" At any rate he 
does not lead any one astray, and uses a technical many-sided 
phrase as did the Buchlha I 

Two indexes;, Pali and English, complete this publication, 
in which the Buddha's own words furnish an excellent writer 
with an opportunity to show his uncommon mastery of 
English rhythm and vocabulary. 

A r 6 h L ee La Yall£e Poussin. 


Catalogue of Wall-fainte\t.s from Ancient Shrinks in 
Central Asia and Sistan, recovered ry Sir Aurel 
Stein. Described by F. H. Andrews. II x 81, pp. xiv 
+ 201* pis- 6 t map, Delhi: Government of India 
Central Publication Branch, 1933. 8s. M. 

The paintings, described m this wort, ure executed m 
tempera, they date from nl»mit the fourth to the tenth centuries 
AJX* and they come from Buddhist slirmes of oases along 
the old caravan routes between Su chon in the east and 
Kashgar in the weak Accounts of the expeditions, during 
which they were collected, have been published in Striiufiu 

1 Ccfcnfiari^js ef (ht rhim^c and Sanskrit h>l irv*-? irOl Bcim^s day famuli 
data fur tbt hutvry ul tfc terI and H» primitive piccpfl of ih^SutUbipat^ 
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and Innermost Asia. Desired primarily a* a handbook 
for the visitor to the objects in the Central Asian Antiquities 
Museum, Sew Delhi, it yet contains matter of general 
interest, 

950. 


An Eastern Chequer Board. By Sir Harry Luke, 9 x 6, 
pp 290. pis. -i‘>. London: Lovat Dickson, Ltd.. 1931. 
12*. Gd. 

Another of this author’s delightful contributions to one 
of our national pastimes, foreign travel. Oriental Europe 
is brought vividly before us. 

A . ISO . 


The Secret Lore of India and the One Perfect Live for 
All. Supplement. By W. M. Teams. fij x ti, pp, vii + 34. 
Cambridge i W. HefTer, 1934. 2.?. 

This little addition to Mr. Teupc'a welcome boot published 
by the aame firm in 1932, contain further selections r mm 
the rpAiiisluids together with some explannlory notes upon 
them. A review of the l>ook was published in the October 
number of this Journal for 1933 {p r 10)0). 

A. 202. 


The Living India ; m Romance and Realities. Bv 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir G*0w}E MacMdnjt. 9x 0, pp. x 4. 318, 
ills. IS, map 1. London : O. Bell and Sons. 193±. jg,' 
Anoritcr of Sir George MocMunn’a charming bJks on 
modern It.d,a which eomhfc* shrewd inright with a light rttv]i , 

“r? 'f 5? r * l,y uU "'*• «• *** 

*"* tone uul tnU bo fetad to tickle voty pfeatootlv the 
memonea of all who have come back. 

A. 227. 
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The thfmkfl of the Society an? also due for the following 

volumes: — 

Maxayeygbaya ; A Primer on MimaraW, By XaRAYaxa 
Bhatta, Ed. by a K. Raja and 3* S. S. Sabt&l 
A dynr, Madras : Theoaojphic&l Publishing House, 1933. 

The Beamati of Yacaspati. Ed. by S. S. 5. Sastri and 
C. K. Raja. Adyar. Madras; Theosophical Publishing 
Home, 1933. 

T Maoi a Betftlemme t By Giuseppe Medina. Rome: 
a pud Pont, Inst, BiblicuiDj 1933. 

Tents in Mongolia (Yabuxah). By Heniung IIaslund. 
London : Kogan Paul, 1934, 15$, 

Tee Mahabhabata i As it was, is* and ahull lie. By P, M, 
MulUcK. Calcutta : Pioneer Press, 1934. 

Annual Rrf6rt ox South Indian Epigraphy fob the 
Year ending 31st March. 193L By C. R. Kkhkna- 
MAcllARLt', Superintendents Jladros : Government Press, 
1934, 5$, 9*L 

Art SuH&RtEX, Apt Rohan. By June, is Baltrusaitis- 
Paris ; Ernest Leroux, 1934. 

PttATlTYASAMLnT^A^ABTRA PER UlLANGIJA. By VaSUDEV 
Gokhale. Bonn : Gebr. Scheur t 1930. 

Oriental Studies in Honour of Cuesetj! Erachji Pavky. 
By seventy eminent scholars from seventeen different 
countries. London: Oxford University Press, 1934. 

Studied IN Pallava History. By II. Hfhas. Studies in 
Indian History of the Indian Historical Research Insti¬ 
tute, Bombay. Xo. 9: Madras : IL G. Paulj 1933. 

Muxdarten epEr Zaza : Ilauptsuchlieh aus Siwerek und Kor. 
By Karl Hadank. Kurdi^h-Pcrsische Forschungeu ; 
Abtdiung III, Bond IV, Berlin i Preus. Akad. dcr 
W issc nsc 1 m ft en T 1932. 



OBITUARY NOTICE 

Dr Thcnpliilus Goldridgt: Pinches 

With the death of Dr. Pinches we lose another lint in the 
chain of Asayriology with the pioneers who elucidated the 
problems in this form of Oriental research. It was ns a boy 
of 19, m 1875, that Pinches first took up cuneiform, by which 
time the groundwork had been-settled. Rawlinson had read 
the Hohistun inscription, the three languages written in 
cuneiform, Persian, Russian, and .Babylonian, were now an 
open book ; the great test made hy four of the principal 
scholars on the Tiglath-Pileser prism, whether Assyrian 
really could be read, was now past history by nearly twenty 
years; and George Smith had already discovered and pub¬ 
lished the Deluge tablet. The second stage of cuneiform 
study was now beginning. 

Pinches entered the British Museum as an assistant to 
Dr. Birth's Department, and here he began work on those 
texts which made his name, first, in helping Sir Henrv 
Rawlinson with the publication of the volumes of HW 
Asiatic Inacriptitms, and subsequently with Cuneiform Tcris 
jrom Babylonian Tablets, where his'We of accuracy JrjrJ 
innate capacity for fine and delicate wort stood him in good 
stead. Ah a copyist he was Admirable. 

But it «•.» to firet soiomifio rtWl 

T SJl* “ l0 . l ‘ r - 18,8 ha I"**! tr.ml.ttou, 

of torn, of thotvory 4iBt.lt of tot, U,o lotto, wtoh 

“ T' 5 '””, 7° « »U lotto, lototo, protott’ 

p«ul»r pobtoto , to* hovins boo, ™tol fro* it, 

""«■ *° (lf “J**** » to bo mod. of it) i, ImB , bo 

tctOKd Mo.oov-o, .ho h,„d™ti, 8 „d rto Itomittto 
f- y'" moot, of notemitv, bo diiTemtt f„„, tbc ^ 
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G t .0 I. for Tntelbgeuce on the northern border, and in Ids 
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beginnings of the groat, successful invasions by the Cimmerians, 
which were to liavc such far-reaching results. 

Alive to tie necessity of a knowledge of the cognate Semitic 
languages, he studied those as essentials for comparative 
purposes, as can be seen from any of hia numerous articles 
in Proc. Soc. Jtibl. Arch., JRAS, t or Trails, of the 
Victoria Inst, Two of his works are outstanding, The Religion 
oj Babylonia and Assyria, 1906, and The Old Testament in the 
Light of the Historical Retards of As/n/ria, 1908, both indicating 
the position which Assyriology was by now holding in the 
scientific world on the religious side, and the extent of otir 
knowledge in relation to the Old Testament, Glasgow 
recognized his scholarship in making him an LL.D„ anti he 
was made lecturer in Assyrian at University College, Gower 
Street, and the Liverpool Institute of Archsology. 

He was always alert to discover new texts in the collections 
of the British .Museum, where he had. fortunately, such ureat 
opportunities, and from the beginning oi his career, every 
now and then lie would put forward some tablet which 
enlivened the Ajsyriological world, whether it was on the 
Capture of Babylon by Cyrus, or the mention of Chedorkomor 
in cuneiform. Sir limest Budge pays him well-merited tribute 
in his Rise and Progress of Asnyriotogy, and apart from his 
recognition of Pinches’ skill in copying, his activities in 
publishing texts, translations, and even guides to his Depart¬ 
ment, Sir Ernest’s note, which is indicative of so much in 
scientific circles, stresses tluit “ George Smith and Pinches 
each worked for some years for a salary that was smaller 
than that then received by a muster carpenter or a mast or 
mason 1 ', Personally, I myself owe him a lively gratitude for 
many kind-hearted reviews ; he was always ready to see the 
best, and shut hia eyes to the worst, and it was oidy the other 
day in this Journal that he wrote a long account of our 
excavations at Nineveh, in spite, alas! of eyesight that had 
long been failing. Kindness of heart and gentleness were, I 
think, among his outstanding characteristics. 

0 . 7 . R. Campbell Thompson. 
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Dead Citici of Northern Bengal 


On 12 th April, 1934, Mr. II. E, Staple ton, late Director of 
Public Instruction, Bengal, delivered before the Society a 
lecture, in which be described five of the now deserted former 
capitals of Bengal. The history and arch analogical remains 
of Kama Snvarna (Rangamati), Pundravaxdhana (Maiiii- 
stban) and Ekdala were chiefly dealt with * while in the 
latter part of the lecture a brief account was also given, 
with the aid of lantern slides, of Pandua and Gout. 

In the case of Kama Suvama the lecturer confirmed tha 


accuracy of Beveridge's identification of Rangamatj in the 
Murahidabad district with the capital of Sasanlta, nnd gave 
details or the results of a recent visit to the sate. The reason 
why tiles spot ceased to be a capital was evidently not so much 
the defeat of Sauaaka, about A.n.Girj 1 >V the combined 
forces of Sri Harsh a of Kanauj and Bhuskaruvarman of 
Kamrilpa, u changes in the course of the River Bliagirnthl, 
which are still gqing on, 

L nti1 the k&t ** 7**™ the history of Bengal, prior to 
Gupta times (when it was included in the Gupta Empire}, 
WB3 rilniost 11 blank. Recent discoveries—especially hv tha 
Arch ecological Department at Mahasthun-have now shown 
Heat not only was Bengal similarly included in the Rushan 
Empire, but was also held hy the Snogag and Matuyyaa. 
Lantern dales were shown of three Rushan gold coins fern, 

^7 T 7' *"“• “>* «f « Sut* PU, M 

Jb™™ g »" "rcW rtoolio. d«« fro™ « four- 
IT ftr dlsrov ’ r >- ■* KObOte in Xownbcr, 

by Jhfw r '"77““- He stop, to bo t,k« 

^ |; , b olli " 1 fa ' '*"“■« retiof. in odditk™ to proving 

potocsl con'‘vc "„ 0 about :1COm . WlTO0 & ta 

M.UW E ™ p „, ab» , h< , w8 llat ^ ^ Qf ^ 
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was then not Pundmvjirdhaina + but Pundramigan*. More- 
over. Dr. RhnndJirkar in his recent paper on this inscription, 
considers tbit the moaning of the name of the people— 
Samvamgiyas—mentioned in the inscription is 11 Allied 
(tribes ended) Yamgiyas or ns we now flay, Bengalis. 

In dealing with EkdaB the lecturer summarized the results 
of recent inquiries by himself and other students on the 
location of this fortress, through the possession of which 
Ilyas Shall of Bengal and his son Sikandar Shall were abh\ 
in the middle of the fourteenth century, successfully to meet 
the invasions of the Delhi Emperor FEruz Shill* Proofs were 
given of the correctness of Westmscott's suggestion (made in 
1874, in the Journal of ifir A&iwlic Sacwty * y f Jhoigat) that 
Ekdaia ia an area of the district of Dinajpur, measuring 
upwards of 2") square miles and enclosed within a broad ns oat 
that was formed by linking up the Chiramnts and Baliya 
Rivers by canals; while the site of the battle between the 
armies of Ilyas and FTrtis is the plain that stretches to the 
south of the Southern moat for 10 or 12 miles almost to 
the present boundary of MEildah District. Moreover, as is 
shown by the discoveries of numerous images dating from 
even pre-Fain times until after the invasion of Bengal in 
a.t> 1202 by Muhammad bin Bakhtiyar Kindji, not only is 
it certain that Ekdaia—under its former name of BairliattS-— 
wsis o flourishing Hindu centre, but it- would also appear that 
the Muslim invasion vras not consolidated by the conquest 
of existing centres of Hindu civilization, even so close to 
Devlkot as was Ekdfila, until the lime of Sbsmsuddln Firiiz 
Shah—the Bengal King after whom Pandua was re-named 
FMzabad early in the fourteenth century. This was also 
probably the ease with Fundravrvidhaca, which may have 
continued to have been held by the Sen Kings for the 10O 
years that they survived as rulers in Eastern Bengal, as one 
of their outposts in the Varandra country. 

In the concluding portion of his lecture Mr. Stapleton 
briefly summarized the history of Pandua and Gaur and 
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potatcil out that the former city was also a Hindu capital 
of great importance in ancient times, being possibly the 
oldest of all those dealt with in the lecture. 


Eighteen Months in North-East Malaya 

On 7th June, 1934, Mile Jeanne Cuisiiiicr read a paper 
before the Society upon some of the experiences which she 
had during an eighteen months tour in Malaya. Her principal 
observations were made in the state of Kclantmi. She played 
many gramophone records to illustrate dialects anil songs 
and showed many lantern slides. The lecturer was of opinion 
that the old Portuguese language ofMalak* has evolved into 
a creole dialect, as is the case with other Portuguese native 
States, such as Goa and Macao. It is not understood by modem 
Portuguese, In the usual Malay town von will find a Chinese 
colony, generally on Indian colony, and possibly a Jupanew 
The Malay docs not mix much with the Chinese or Tamil 
but this ts probably induced by the latter, as the Malay is 
nstmlly partial to foreigners. 



There seems to be a broad division between certain 


groups 


} ^ilt prefer to call upon the services of 
man or even Buddlikt Monks, though he 
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does not like the fact to be known, Java, too T hm brought 
an indirect Hindu influence to the eastern parts of Malaya, 
strengthening the very noticeable Indonesian basis of Malay 
civilization. 

The StmangB are a imiall people, about 4 ft. 11 in. in height 
on the average, and are sometimes called Negritos. Sakab 
are a little taller. The former are dark-skinned with woolly, 
early hair; the latter art? paler in completion and of a 
reddish brown colour, with brilliant straight or wavy hair, 
though in some cases it is actually curly* The Serming ha.* a 
round head and face, with very thick tips, the Sakai has even 
a flatter nose and Ups nearly A* thick. They both have 
brilliant black eyes with no sign of the “ bride Mongolique *\ 
The Sem&nga live in huts made of leaves on the ground : the 
Sakuis also use the hut of leave*, but prefer to build it in a 
tree. Sometime* an entire Sakai village, built of leaves and 
in the trees, is quite invisible at the first glance, and this is 
what is considered desirable by the inhabitants. The Sakata 
were nomadic but have given up their wandering habits to a 
great extent. When they build on the ground, their houses 
are raised on longer posts than those made by the Malay ; 
the ridge of the roof lies in the north south line. 

The Kduntuni'se are shy and suspicious of strangers, and 
at first a foreign observer has to do nothing but exercise his 
patience and wait. When the lecturer became really friendly 
with them, they told her that they would never trouble to 
give reliable information to anybody unless they were sure 
that it wo* seriously wanted in a friendly spirit. 

Travelling in the forests is a hard experience, principally 
because of the extreme lightness of the bridges over the rivers. 
To travel by river, when such a mode is possible ? is easier 
but slower than to attempt the forest. 

The Sakai seems to bo in a state of transition between Ms 
original nomadic state and regular village life* Some tribes 
of the Tomer, that is to say the Sakai* of Nmgiri. Berok, 
and Bctifi Rivers, have been settled for four or five years, 
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and copy tlu> Malay tray of making houses, raff*, and pirogues. 
Those living on the risers are more civilized than those living 
in the forests and cultivate patches on the Malay principle, 
except that they use the hoe instead of a plough. They dear 
their fields by burning and haw no irrigation. They grow 
rice, manioc, maize, and eat the produce of hunting, fishing, 
and trapping. They have Chiefs who are elected, so the 
institution is probably of Sakai origin as election is not a 
Malay custom. The Chiefs are always chosen from the same 
family, though ago is not considered, and they are subject to 
dismissal or even banishment if they give cause of offence. 
They recognize individual property not only as regards 
weapons and ornaments, etc,, but ground and trees lielong 
to a person or family, though whatever the ground or tree 
produces is common to the group. The same custom seems 
to prevail among tin* f'einnng, h.ndogamy is usual though 
not enforced, and many wives or husbands come from other 
groups. Vocabularies were collected from four Sakai groups. 
Fat her Schelesta recognized tones in the Ple-Temer Linkage 
but Mr. Noons thinks that the dialects have no tones except 
for emotional stress In speech. The lecturer was of opinion 
that the dialects were formerly tonal, but the tones were 
gradually being lost. The old pwjphj used definite modula¬ 
tions in their speech, but the young people did not The 
lecturer was unable to collect similar information from the 
Seniang owing to ill-health, which cut short her stay among 
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11 Joget", which the Sultan arranged in her honour. It is a 
kind of ballet of Balinese origin, accompanied by a melody 
played on the Gamelan or Japanese orchestra. Only 
unmarried Chinese slaves may perform. When they many, 
they may dance no more. This ballet is performed only ot 
the courts of the Sultans of Trengganu and Pahang, and 
cannot be seen elsewhere* Borne of the story-tellers mime 
their poetic stories while chanting them T but nil story-tellers 
begin by offering a little Kyndim (a few edibles) to the spirits 
whose names they mention. 

There are two groups of dances. The first, generally of 
foreign origin, not necessarily connected with magic; it 
contains Hathrad and Bcrznfin from Arab sources, Rouggcng 
with Portuguese music and garments, and indigenous Bersilat. 
The second lias its source in the appeal of the forefathers. 
These begin in a spirit of awe with incantations and offerings. 
To this second division belong Malay dances like Delian 
Ji The calling of the tiger's spirit", Putti and the Siamese 
Leen Phi Chap, “ Chasing away the bad spirits.” 

There b inagie in almoist every phrase of life and activity ; 
harvest rituals* fishing, trapping, and bunting the practice 
of making the soul* and ninny others, 

2 „ 


To Professor Frets HommcE on his Eightieth 
Birthday 

Twenty years ago a FexLichrift of 393 pages, containing 
twenty-four articles was presented to t hi 'Professor of Semitic 
Languages in the University of Munich* Professor Hoounol 
has now held his Chair for more than half a century, and 
has trained some of the most ublo Semitic scholars of two 
generations. He has been known in this country aa a gentle¬ 
man of the old school, always courteous* learned* and brilliant. 
He has shown himself jiartieularly friendly to England, and 
has published many articles in our Journals. Since the death 
of Sayce, who was a life-long friend of bis, Homme! and the 
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learned Pare ^thc-il of Paris arc tiOff the dovens of Assvriijlojyv. 
He is probably the 'ust of the Assyriologists who eon I>e rightly 
described as a profeasor of Semi tie Languages; for he is 
essentially a Semitic scholar rather than a specialist in 
Apology. There is no Semitic language on which he lias 
not published something, including Egyptian. His works 
atso include Turkish, Sumerian, and El u mi tic. In 1904 
appeared \ olume i ofltisapiijj magttum; Irrundri^sdet(rroyriiphic 
tmd GtxchicMe dcs AUcu Orient *?, Volume ii appeared in l£h?6, 
altogether 1,108 pages of closely written material, especially 
devoted to the difficult subject of Sumerian, Babylonian, 
and Assyrian geography. But he cast his net wide, as he 
alone was able to do, and the book is a mine of information on 
the geography of the whole of ancient Western Asia. He is 


best known to lav-men in this country for the English edition 
of Pwtateuchhiiik in which (like Sayce) he opposed the 
modern school of Biblical criticism. To Semitic scholars his 
early Arabic studies, particularly on Himvaritic, his Au/ritze 
utd Abhandlrngm, Die Namn rfrr SdugcthUn irf dm Sud- 
termUachen \ olfarn, and Lis Dir Setniitn are well known and 
arc precious contributions to Semitic philology. 

So well had he mastered Afisynology nearly liftv years ago, 
that he was able to publish on elaborate History of Babylonia 
and Assyria in 1885. This was almost the fimt book I ever 
read about Attyriofogy when I was a student in the late 
nineties of last century. Homme! has had a career of lasting 
influence on tibe past generation of A&tyrblogks and 
Onen nbsts. His English friends salute him on hk eightieth 
birthday, tantts ormtus viriutibut, ingmio Jlormtmimus. 


S. Laxgdos. 
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JOURNALS 


The Journal of Egyptian Arek&ot&ftf. VoL xa‘, Parts i and ii # 

June, 1934. 

Faixmnn + IL W. A Statue from the Kurank Cache, 

Griffith, F. LL On t ho Early Use of Cotton in the Nile Valley. 

Gardiner, A. H. Two Employment of tho Independent Pronouns. 

Shorter, A, W, Reliefs showing t he Cortmntion of Rameasea II, 

- A Leather Manuscript of the Book of the Dead an the British 

Mnaeiun. 

Dawson, W. R. Studies in the Egyptian Medical Tests—III. 

Crum, W, E. Magical Texts in Coptic — I. 

Wood, R. W* The Purple Gold of Tut'Anidiamnn. 

Journal Jmatiqut. Tome cexslii, Fas. Annexe, Jiii!!et~D& H 1933, 

Levi, M. SylvuiiL Fragment* de tertea kDutch£erL3 T Udanavatga, 
Odanaatotra 1 Udunal&mkFim et Karnuivil.ibingn, publics, 
traduitB, suivb d'ltn vocabulaire et prdced&a d T unje toude sur 
Ee " tokbarien ”* 

Archiv Qrmtfdlni, Vol. vi, Ko. 2, June, 1934. 

Dhattaclmrya, V. Loan Words in Tibetan. 

Friedrich, J- Alto tmd none hcthitische Wdrter 

Hro mf T B, Lea plus andeas rob et I'habitat i icien des Hittites 
hicroglyphiquea. 

Ostatvtfi&he ZdtschrifL Nano Folge lu. Johrg, Dor gamzen Beihe 
m. Jahrg. I 2 Heft, 1934. 

Bachhofer, L r Die AnjKoge tier buddblstischcn Iffiistik mOiina—I. 

Hall, A- R, The Wo Ti Minors. 

Ktimitiky* M. Sammlung von KOiistlersiejjclti (Hanund Kakihnn) 
in iiukrophotugniphischer Wicdergahm 

Bijrfragen tot de 7W- T Land* en l 'Menbunde m n Nedfrlandick-I ndit 
Deel 93,193#. 

Kern, R. A. De partikd pa in do Indonesisehe tidcn. 

JaynboD* H + E Vertoling van Suga XXll m XXIII van hot 
Ondjavaanflohe Rafmyana. 

Schnifgct, F. M. Enkcle oudheidkundige opmerkingen over bet 
Tantrisme op Java, 
mis. ocrnnoi 19^4 
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Jtmtmlofthc Unimtity of Bombay. Y 6 L ii. Part to, Jimiiaiy, 1934 . 

tr 1 " SL ?’ Studiea *“ tho lErtory of Gujarat. 

Horas, tf. Three forgotten PbJUva King*. 

The Toyo GatM. Vol. xxi. No. 3 , April, 1934 . 

Y ”Z Mikju^. n °’* *“ «» S»«t 9. »ml« 

Al-Mackriq. XXX 11 " Annfo, Paw. 3 *, Avril-Juin, 1934 . 
'wdiiie^ rri!Ui d Aatiocbe P aT Jm Croi ^ <i’apr*9 lift temobs 
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Remainder of Accessions, April-Jultf, 1934 

Svatmarama, Hatha-Yoga-Pradipika. . . Pt. 1. Tr, by . .. 
Srinivasa lyangjir , . . 2nd ed. (T.P.H. Or. Ser., no. 15) 
[with Sanskrit text], Ti x 51, Adgar, 1933. 

From the 7‘heosophicrtl Publishing Home, Ad gar. 

Tabari, Ahu .la'far. Das KonstimtiflOpIer Fragment- dcs KTtah 
IbtilaT nl-Fuijiilifi’.., herausg. von J. Schacht. (De Goeie 
Stiftung. uo. 10.) 10 x Ell. Laden, 1033, 

From Messrs. E. J. Brill. 

Tamil lexicon, Yol. 5, pts. 2, 3, 101 x 8, Mm!rat, 1933. 

From fhr Tamil Lexicon Committee. 

Tara pan?, J. C., Pahluvi Aiidurz-Xunwlc, roil taming Chitak 
Andarz i Poiyotkavshaji . . . and five otter Andarz text*. 
Transliteration and tr, into English and Quicrati bv 
J. C. T. 10 x Gl. Bombay, 1933. 

From the T unless of the Pnr see Punchayet Ftittd, 

Teape. W. H., The Secret Lore ol India. Supplement. 9xl>- 
Cambridge, 1934. From Messrs. He for. 

Tliakur, A., Hindu Law of Evidence ... 10 x 7. Calcutta, 1933. 

Front the Registrar, Calcutta Unir. 

Thompson, E.. and Garrett, G, T., Rise and Fulfilment of Jlrittsh 
Rule in India ... 91 X 0. hmht i. 1031. 

From Messrs. MacMillan. 

Thompson, Sir Herbert, A Family .Archive from Sint from papyri 
in the British Mnaetrm. Svok Text and Plates. I2| x lGi. 
Oxford. 1934. From the Ed it or. 

Thompson. Ti. t\, and Mallows u, 51. E. L.. The British Museum 
excavations at Nineveh. 1931-2 , .. (Repr, from Annals 
of Arch. and Anth„ vol 20, nos. I -t). lOj) x 71. [Liverpool, 
1933.] From Hr. R. Campbell Thompson, 

Tien-Tae Chang, Sino-Fortngue* Trade from 1511 to 1644. 
A synthesis of Portuguese and Chinese Sources ... 91 x HI. 
Leitlen, 1931. From kile E. J. Brill, JJd. 

Timur Mina, The BizNuma-yi Niisiri. A Persian Treatise on 
Falconry. Tr. by ., . D. C. Phillott... 101 x 7. London 
1900. Bought. 

Tokyo, Imperial University; Commemoration Volume. The 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the Foundation of the Professor¬ 
ship of Science of Religion .,. 9 X flj, Tokyo. 1934. 

From the Celebration Committee, 

Tsukamoto, Z., Chinese Buddhism in the Middle Period of the 
Tung Dynasty . . . (Memoir of the Toho-Bunka-Unkum, 
vol. 4). Japanese. lOj) X 71. Kyoto, 1933, Exchange, 
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011*ftgha. Prut Itv asamut padaAast zm dcs L'llniiffha kritfccFi 
bctmndcfit u. a d, chin^iachcn im Deutsche Obertracen 
■.. Ton \. Gotliule . , . II x 8, &m», ] 93 Q, 

Ti * TT--J‘■ . From Messrs. Harratmeifz. 

Thft Ugadi Sutras 1 a various Recensions. Pr, 2. The U, with (he 
PratnyiisiryflRva of NAhl yana. Ed. by T. R. Chintanmni . . , 
[Madras Umv, Skr. iter., no. T). 10 x 7, Madras. 1333. 

}- , -i. me,™ „ , F' om (h* Vniixrsitjf of Madras. 

t lift, T. R., Zur Resell ichte des Kon.sonjirit [smii* in den Per- 
miaJwnStiraehen ... (Mem. de laSoc. Finoo-Ougmang, 05). 

loi xo. omo« * 

udaapati. rhe BliamntT of \ . on Sankara's BrahransatmhKSyn 
(Oatusautn). Ed..with EngBsJ, , r . by S, & Sahara van, 

’ iig* C - Kll £ hl,n *4»-* ■ (T.P.H. Or. .ter.) 9X Z 
A 1 J f Ttnn ^ Thumrjphiftd Publishing Houft* 

Ten ^ he aSS 7 "*’,i5 ' l , V ^ > ’“r lpru ° ri " in of **» <% and 

Vo n TO V~" 5>f lad- Hist, and Arch.. 

>o. 4), 10X7. Moiras, 1333, 

v „. 5l - . , . Jroffi # *« TtnMrar, Umv. of Madras. 

VeUla-paucavimsm,. Jarabhalndatta's Version of the V, 

SrtKV 1 * "** •» infcri«t«iAd 

Srtt or - & - r - 

n x rSm - * (TWLl,r - &r -’ »• “»■ 

Voeel ! PI, r. . , C™* ^ Themo V^cal Publishing House. 

Of Mr. E. T. .\> w"ft?? Collwtit>11 

vol. 22), 124 x 9 j ° r I,Mt ' PllbL 

Wafer L 4 v,„ v . f ™? ** P"*<bk% Press. 

a™Hc» .,. loeo^iesa 11 ' \ ) ’f Lr ’ ptK,ri tlf tl)H3 tabmus of 

(Hakluyt te, l '' ' g- ■ ■ - >>y L. K. EHimr .We. 

^ du a Nora, The House of Exile 
Wi *W r - 0,JDonfaBfiiw Paig^ 

1933. J W‘ 10 X 

W«ton. M. t A History of X^h f 7 * " ^Mandlu,,,. 

New York, 193;) ' ' 2 volg. <| x 61- 

From the Bloch Publishing Co. 


Subscription. 
9 X *■ L^ndim, [l 033], 
f rom lit?. Crrs.iri Pras. 
I. \on den Atifangf^n 
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Wcit, C. J. M„ A Lexicon of Arcadian Prayers in the Rituals 
of Expiation . . . 7} x 5$. London, 1934. 

From the Oxford Vnfo. Press. 

Wenamck, A. J., Concordance et Indices de la, Tradition Musul- 
inane , , par A* J, W. [and others!. Livr. 1, 16 x 101. 

LetJen, im From Messrs. E. J. Brili. 

"Werner, E. T, €., Chinese Weapons . , . (North Chinn Brunch 
of the B.A.8., extra vel.) J0| x 71. Shanghai, 1932. 

Exchange. 

Wmtetrutr. Mom, Festschrift . , , hcniusg. von Otto Stein nod 
Wilhelm Gampert, 10 x 7. Leipzig, 1938. 

W internitr, M. r A History of Indian Literature. Vol. 2. Buddhist 
iinri Jainii Literature. Tr. from the German ... 10 X 7. 
telcvUa, 1933. From the Iterjitfretr, Calcutta Units. 

Wittfogd, K. A., WiftjH'Imft und Geaellschaft China’s . . . TJ. I 
. * . (Sehriften dcs Inst. fOr SoEiulforschnn" a. d, Univ. 
Frankfurt a, M,). 9} x 6. Leipzig, 1931. 

.. From Messrs. C, L- Ilirschfeld, 

"wlfey, t, h- f LJ 1 Excavations. \ o), 2. The Roynl Cemetory 
- , * [Text anti plates in 2 vols.] (FubL Joint Expedition of 
thK! Brit. Mu*. tmd of the Univ + of Petm^'lvunin to 
Mesopotamia). Sew York. 1931. 

_ From the Trustees of the British Museum. 

Wyndham, H. A„ Native Education. Ceylon, Java, the Philip- 
pmes, French Indo* China. and British Mahivu , , , (Royal 
Inst, of International Affairs). 9 x &. Loudon. 1933. 

_ From the Oxford Unwoeriity Press, 

loshttuki*, S., 1 3 ju Plionctic System of Ancient J&jHJDesc , * * 
(Junes a Forking Fund, vol 12). 9 x 6< London, 1334. 

ZajaciJrowflla, A., Etadra sur la T,.npue Yidllii-Osmarilic. 1. 
aioBtieaiix choisn de la traduction tnxque-fiiLBfdicztDA do 
CuliJa et Dt mrtfl . Avm resume fian^is et glosnite turc- 
pol Dojiib-fru n^uis . . . (Polska Afead, Gmiejftnuflti, Mem. 
de la Comini^ion Or., no. 17). Polish, 10 X Of IF Kmkmcie, 

„ i r , . Exthange. 

Znkij, Mr, zur Luntgie dor habylcmUchen Juden. Heft 2. 

Zu I-FcLkilr Siirwini, A Facdniile of the MS. (Or. 9777] of Divan 
i Zu'l-Fatir . . . Ed* . . . b y E r Edwards . . B (Bril! Museum, 
Dept, of Or. Printed Hooka and MSS.) 10 x 7. London, 

From th# Trustees. 

Accessions, July-Sept., 1934 

Adam, L., Sitte und Recht in Nepal . . . S| X G. Stuttgart, ]&34 + 

_ _ . .. ., From Messrs. F. Enh. 

Anderaaon, J. Children of the Yellow Earth 9 x 6 
London, 1934. From Messrs. AV^n Pool, etc. 
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Bouda, K., Dns Transitive uiid das Intransitive Verbum dcs 
BAskucbch * • • (AnisU'rdom, K. Akad. van \V«*tcn}it.hitj!pen, 
T>'tt<'rkunde, N,R. r Dl. 32, no. 5). I0i x 71, dvutfram, 
?®j®' Exchange, 

Boudet, T. ct Bourgeois, R., Bibliographic do I’lndorhint 
Fnmemse, 1913-1926. Ill x 8. Hanoi, 1929. Bought. 
Brunet, F. p Oeuvres Med moles d'Alexandre de Tralles 
Tom. 1. A. do T. ct la Medecim? Byzantine. , . 10 X 6j. 
Paris, 1933. From Messrs. Paul Geutfiner 

Huron.] is. Atom Burunji, with parallel Koglisli tr_Tr and 

ed. by ... G. C. Baron . . 1 1 x 7J. CaUtuta, 1930, 

.. „ , From tfa High Cempusshmer far India, 

Burma GaJMSttcer: the ^ ?uni a thiti District, VoL A. 9i X 6. 

Ifamoon lWi From ffle fj lt(yrrnmetl! „j Surma. 

Burrard, S. and Hayden, If. U., a Sketch of the Geographr 
and Geology of the Hiranlnro Mountains and Tiiwt /. 

"S? ■ ■ ■ 9 - and A M. Heron , . . 

ltnr-ttin V *’ IUF ' ^ * rmn |J ®* & arlr !f if WtJ. 

Uure ^ M-. Wf-gmemment of the Jews in PtUeS .idee 

twiin ; Frmn Vc '* rt . . . F n^ 

Ceylon, Arditeolo^ul Survey. Annual Report . . for 1933 . 

rhirS' J° *3 1934- Eichunye, 

t hicago, t idd Museum of Nat Hist. Annual Report for t he 

SSW 11 *- *»-•*. «* 1 *»to iSx 1 1 
’ "^7^ E , p 7 -™ 1 -'V ,k *- «w*. rf Clio’S 

aL^ok' 01 - l5 ' °™ Sra <*■■’«'• *0 12X9). 

-—Sumerian °f Varied Content,. (As nbavc vol 16 

Cuneiform Scr. r vol, 4.) 12 x 9*. Chicago, 1931. 

Closets (TErrev ]| ,i„ i. *?* Gantiwidge University Press. 

l'lndcjSjLi* J * ]q * I’HL^ire <h 

P ... Ilf X 6J. / muhehtry and Parts, 1934. 

Cochin State, Administration Re tiort of * he i„l„> Fzr^nge. 
1932-33. 131 XH. 

■wew^vuSSSB 

(Summaries in French with InivSt .. UU ® , 323a * ’ ' * 

Ic Caire, 1931. ' TJL *2*2 ! on - J 5 *-! J > X T|. 

Jloris. F. ( Peter Flo™ hi s v -v H Fmd 1 °/ Egypt. 

Globe, 161J-I615. The Cot!!?' 10 f ^° Iniliew in the 
U CoRtcmporarj. Tr. of his Journal 
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ed. by W. H. Moreland ,. . (Hakluyt Soc., Scr. 2, no. 74). 
London, 1934. From Messrs. U. Quaritch, 

Frankfort, 14., Iraq Excavations of the Oriental Institute, 
1932 33, 3rd Preliminary Report . .. (Or. last. Com¬ 
munications, No, 17), 10 X 7f, Chicago, 1934. 

From the Oriental Institute. 

Friedrich, .1., Hethilbeh und kleinasiutischc- Sprachen , , , 
(Geschichtc dcr indog e rnraniHeheo S ji m r b wiaseduc ha ft, 
Tl. 2, Bd. 5, Lwt 1.) x 6, Berlin amt Leipzig, 1931. 

Exchange, 

-Stuatsvcrtriige dcs Untti-Kcichcs in Lethitischcr Sprue fie 

. .. Tl I, 2 , . . {Hethitischc Texte, Heft 2), 10 x 7. 

Leipzig, 1926. ^ Exchange. 

(iifbfK, Y. R., Creole et Grande Dame, Johanna Begum, 
Marquise Dupleix, 1706-1756 . . . 10J x 7, PonAiehary and 
Baris, 1934. Exchange. 

Ganguly, D. C., History of the Paramura Dynasty .,, (Dacca 
Univ. Bulletin, no. 17). 10 x 6J. Dacca, 1933, 

Fram the Registrar, Dacca University. 

Ghosh, J., A Study of Yoga. 9 x 6. Chinmira, [1934], 

From the Author. 

Gotze, A., Die Annofan dcs Mur*j|jj ... (Hethitischc Teste. 
Heft 6), 10 X 64. Leipzig, 1933. Exchange. 

Humbly, W. D., The Ovimbumhi of Angola . ,. (Field Mus.'of 
Nat. Hist,, Pobt. 329. Anthrop. Ser., vol. 21, no. 2). 
10 X 7. Chicago, 1934. Exchange. 

Haratu, Dr., Angomi-Engliah Die I ionary. Pt. 1, 10 X 61. 

[Calcutta], 1933. From the JjiVifK Society t>J Bewjul. 

HUgmherg, L„ Dio kosmographische Episode im Ma ha b hit rata u. 

, Padmnpuriiiju . (Bonner Or, Studicn, llefi 4). 10 x tii" 
Stuttgart, 1334. From Messrs, If. Kohl hammer. 

Hsiang. 8,1,, fjidy Precious Stream. An old Chinese Hay done 
into English .. . by S. I. H. 8 x 51. Ztm&m, 1934'. 

From if costs. Methuen. 

Kitayamu, J., Mcuphysib dcs Biiddliismiia. . . (VerSRent- 
iichuugen dcs Or. Seminars der Udiv. TQ binge a, Heft 7 ) 
10 X 7. Siutigart-Berlin, 1934. 

_ From Messrs. IF. Kehlhammtr. 

Kumuruppa, B.. The Hindu Conception of the Deity os culmina¬ 
ting in Ramanuja ...9x6. London. 1934, 

, From Messrs. Luxe re and Ca. 

Leyden, tiuversity Library, Catalogus. Reel 22. Invent aris 
van de H8S. Afd. 2, Helft 1. 91 x 6|, Leiden, 1934. 

From the Leyden Unuvrsitu Libraru. 

Madras. Records of bort St. George. Fort St. David'Consulta- 
tions, 1743. 13J X Madras, 1934. 

From the High Commissioner for India. 
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MadraB, Records of Fort St. U^argo, Letters to TeUiVbm" 
1T26-SB, voi. L I750 r voL 13. I3| X 8J ; J/od™, 19M, 
/Vm the High Comm^sUrncT for India, 
31 abend n mu th Sircar, Hindu Mystieifltn according to The* Upanj- 
Rad.B , d X fi. 1934. From Meters. /jjftfpjri Pmgh 

Mismour, Prince P + II- p Polemics on tbe origin of the Fatimi 
Caliph. 9 x Lonrlm, mi. Prom Jfe^rs 

Mstua^ira, M, on Architecture anti Sculpture, Gfcr. text with 
critical notes* Ed. by P. E. Achuryii ,.. (Hindu Archie 
lecture, voL 3.) 

-Archit^ture of 3L Tr, . .. 1>y p. K. A.,.. (Hindu Arc!.!- 

tecturOp vol. I.) 

-Architecture of M. Illustration or Architectural and 

Scu ptnml objects. With u sjmopau W P. K. A. (Hirein 
Architecture, vol. 5.) 10$ x 71, London, [Hw], 

. , , T , , Frmn thr Oxfortl Umvrrsify Pre.vs. 

Manchester, John Ry amis Library. Catalogue of the Arabic 

* Is ,. J A lta ¥“* * ■ - *3 X 101. Mmd**r, im 
From th* lrwt&M and Governors nf tit John Hylands Library. 
Mesrnl du Bui*™ Comte dn T La Technique dcs Hduilies Areheo 
logiques ... 10J x 7. Pom, I'm, 

Mw A « TTp.t..., „ ... From Mews, Pant Geuthnrr, 

My^ I ntyrsity {> r . Library PublioatioiiH, Sanskrit Scr. 

v i \ n e A ' VIll1iWl ' ldi ‘ 1 with rl]t1 Gnruohandriks. Vol. I 
?■ ] i J™**^"* t! - Tenkatanaraaimha Sautry. 

, ?• vuurukt il IciiTa^j . . . VcL I. Ed. hr D. Srini- 

lamcluir and \. h. Nura^mhaehar. Mysore, 1033. 

the Candor, Oriental library. 

The Pa Ida vi Codes K 35. ]*t. I.(Codick 

P'ihlnviw vol. 3), Ml x jj. Copmhogan, 
from Messrs. Mi and Mtmhgtmrd, 
Elections. No. 10. ML* P U|KK of Pcshwa 


Pablflvj Codices, 
Aveatici et 
1084* 

Pesliwu Dssftflr 


Balajireo ...10* 61. Botnbay^ )9 ^ 

Rawson J \ Tim K\.*k„ rt - f rmn t,ie ^°dernment <>/ India. 

&* ss-sr • • 
ke - ui *. ■»' t s? kTsbws 

*“ «SS 3 

und A. U. Bd 1 Rih *^. er l®*itort von M. 8. X, 

Berliner Mu***. Heft Tg. * 

Frvht J, C. I/iVirltVie Burhhandlung. 
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Saimdere* K,, Thu I duals of Ea^t and West . . , 9 x 0. Cam- 
6rM^, 1934. From the Cambridge University Press. 

Tamil Lexicon * * , vol. vi r pt. 1 ., . 10| X 7 A. Madras 1934, 

From the Tamil Lexicon Committee. 
Tenth. Das Crete Biich der Torn* Genesis* flbersetzt n. erklart 
von B. Jacob. 1U x 7J. {Berlin), 1934, 

From the Schocken Yerfag. 
Tnn-v£n Gidp. Le Bouddlii&nic cn Annoni dca Origjncsi nu 
Xllle mech . . . fExtx. dn Bull*, EJJ3 + Q* r torn. 32, faw. 1). 
IH X 8. [Jfanoi'J* 1932. Fnm the Author, 

Tu Fu* Travels of a Chinese Poet, Tu Fu , .. YoL 2. a.xl 759* 
770 . . . 91 x 7. Lemdoit, 1934. From the Author, 

Wales, II. G. Quaritch, Ancient Siamese Government and 
Administration London, 1034. 

From 3frjf*rj r B. Qmriteh. 
Winstedt, R. 0- and Wilkinson, R. J,, A History of Ferak . , . 
9| X €|. [Siwj'ijrure, 1934.] 

Frotn the Secretary, Halit gun Branch of the R.A.S, 
Wintemitz, \L r A History of Indian Lite rut tire . , . Vol. I . . . 
Tr> + , , by Mrs, S. Ketkar ... 10 X 7. Calcutta, 1927, 

From the Jfagu&mr, Calcutta University* 
Vcttflp W, P. T The Horae : a Factor in Early Chin ewe History . , . 
(Offprint from Eurasia patent Nona I is Anti qua, vol. 9. 193 S}, 

From the Author. 

Pamphlet* and Reprints 

Arb rrv, A. J. p Xoles on fci The Br^k of Plants *\ Ft. 1 . , , 
(Extract from the “ Bulletin of the Faculty of Arts T \ vol, l f 
pt. 2.) Lc Cairt\ 1933. From the Author. 

Atrtya, B.L., TogaYfeisthn and its Philosophy * . . Lecture:, , , . 
First £er, 1-5 ,.. (Repr. from Theosophy in India, 1932), 
30 x 6| + 

-Yogavilsiitha and some of the Minor LJ^nigadfi ... {Repr. 

from The Princess of Wales Suraswatj Bliavuna Studies, 
vol. 9.) 9 x 5J, From the Author . 

Bftdr Khan, Letter to 1LIL Ghazi Muatapha Kema 1 Pasha, 
Turkish, $ X S|. Damascus, 1933. From the Author. 
Bhagavodjiita, Sri mad Bhiipavadgita. Ed.. . . & N. Tad- 
parriksr ('Frutinidhi Sfrr., no. 1), 7x5. [Poona], 1934. 

_ _ . From the Editor* 

Bmesc, J.h \ji bjblsotlu qne dVin iiumjch^n d p f5gypte. (Acad. 
R de Belgique. Bulletin de la Chssc des Lertres . he 
Seric, Tome 13. 1932, 12.) 10 x 7, BruieUr^ 1033. 

. ExtKmvfe. 

Brands'tiller, R„ W ir Mcnschen ties indoiiesischen Endc, 8. Die 
primrUvBn Schopfunjan u, die Hodwtkistnpg des indo- 
ncitaciien Spraeigeiat**, Hiiifte 2. Das AbstrakTum in 
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dDD Indoneaischen SpraeltMi. 9, Gruadsteint* tut alt- 
tadoaesuahcn LttcntttrwiAKft&chaft. 0 mods tain I. Die 
Klcindiohtung des mdonemachen Valter. 9 X S. Latent, 

n t 1 t , , From the Author. 

toiaud, W. t Lev cels Iwncht vaa prof, Dr. W. Caked door J. 

Iklid^r. [With a bibliography in Enghah l>v N. Fiikushima.l 
10 X 6*. Leiden, 1333. * ' 1 

Cauda, Ramapmsadu, SriinumLsci . ., (Twenty-first, Indian 
■Science Congress. Provident Ini Address, .Section of Anthro- 
pefogy). n* c. Bombay, m , From the Author 

Larparn, E. 0., Nirvana (hlosofitt e reiigione). Bdnjfuo, lt*34. 

j-, . „ 4 From the Author. 

LoonHir^wjtmy T A. K. r Understanding the Art of Judin. (Par^ 
voJ. 6, no, 4.) 12 x ;t. JVIr), 1931 

h-l o t, , From the FUIitor of Parmfsm. 

D,neb,'. s & Psalm 127, 2. A new esphuirLtion. I Kt-pr, from the 

r, ■ T, m '",V V i, 1m) 10 ^ Tl. From the Author. 

Diugupto , C. ( I ho Baud Charter of KAutabhanpi. (Hiprinted 

cZ«£ «* *. ]•>■«•> H *> 

Ddlutra, Amund, I'n Maanel by^ntin .,!■ coanuli«H‘J* k 

deslw! J '°* <JI 3?‘- R i de Bulletin de hi Claaso 

1932 ’ ‘ ^ r ' 01 Tor,,e lS ’ 10 X 7. Bruxelles, 

Ktakito V R Son. A S |„,r. „fth,. VSjt'parina 

»xT!L$faSr of loi “ i kJ " * 

Fair! A t v T!, P r R*9i*tfur, Unioertiftj of Madras 

1933. ‘ l9nmiL L \T ,>f Wn* ■ - ■ » X H Bombay, 

Fcrauson T r ri, rt T . *' Ttm *** University Press. 

Fink, R„ Di c Boddhistische Ktritur nml rk VrZ'Z ? T 
Grossen rYW,„ni ^ Lrbe Alexanders flftg 

n ■ * 1 vJkrgenlnn, Heft 25|, SI x fl|. Leipriq, 1933. 

Goetz, H, The GcntsiH ,.r i„ i Hitmeto. 

flrehteobjfieal notes tktmc 

pt- t) [A*n Arbor,'™ ** J d , ] - 

Haakema, R.. Inleidko i „ . from the Author. 


in 
1933, 


™- H, Inlehiing tot r , ? St. P l!ir v ™ f AuAor - 

£ **—*• t *'- fcSSsir.:sse a: 
tgsj; « r !'>» 

b ? i e. BSfj* frtrySa- 4 
t,j 6 - “• >. i»« ■ • • TJAu .sr 
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Husain—the Martyr, [A collect ion. of papers dealing with Hj 
issued by the Provincial Shin Conference, Patna. H> x T, 
.Pdf IHT-, 1932. 

From the If on. Stereta iy t Provincial Shta Conference. 
Indian Forester, vol. 00. No. | t Jan,, 1934. 10 X 7. J LoWe, 

1934.1 Ac Civil and Military Gazette Press, Lahore. 

Junker, Heinrich, Kin BruchstOck der AfrtnagMn f Cnhfmhiir. 
{Berichte uber die VerhundJungen der S&ehskschea Akadcrim* 
der Wma enscha fW zn Leipzig, Flu totogiiich - historisch^ 

KJjisse 84 Band, 1932, 5 Heft.) 9 X 0. Leipzig, 1932. 

From the Publishert. 

Kahle, Pan!, Die Verse hoi] ene ColumbiiH-Kurte von 1498 in 
einer turkbehen Weltkarte von 1513 „j0x7- Berlin, 
1933 , ^ ^ From Messrs r IF. de Gruytef. 

Kntchiulonrian, 8-, Exposition daa Frcaquefl Feraanes recon- 
stitueea par 6. K. [at the Leicester Galleries, June, 1934], 
11 X 7|, Pari# t 1934.. F ram the Author. 

En^amurti Sftrms, B, E.„ Tic Date of the Btalgavnta Pnrarui . . „ 
(Rcpr. front Annals of the BSumdarkur Or, Research Ins^, 
voL U, pts, 3, 4-) 9| x t3l, Poona, 1933. From the Author* 

-Still further light on the Gaudapadn Karikh. {Repr. from 

the Review of Philosophy and Religion, vol. 4 r no. 2.) 

91 X 6. FoOfia, 1933. From Ac Author. 

-Life and Works of Triviknuua Pa^tlcaxyii*. *. (Repr. 

from Journal of the Annamafai Univ^ vol. 2 M no. 2,) 
10 x i"!■ From the Author. 

Lugcrcramx, O., Iadogertmmi.whea Pradikutiv (Inbjudaa till 
heevktande uv Rektoreakiflet, Univ. i Uppsala, 1933) 

9 X b. Uppsala, im From the Author. 

La \ alette, J. de; British trade with Holland. The fallacy of 
" Little Holland ,p and the importance of the Dutch Empire 
London, f 1934]. From the A uthor. 

Mackuj, E. J. EI. P Further Excavations at Mohenjcedara . , . 

(Sir Q P Bird wood Hem. Lecture, Roy. Soc. of Arte), 10 x 7, 
„ Jcnfr^BM, from the A uthor. 

Mehr. A Persian Monthly Review of Current Sciences and 
Literature* Persian, So. 1— Teheran, 1933, 

Medina, G,, I Magi a Betlemme c una predizione di Zoronsfro 

xr ' Y H r X t- ' 1933. from the Author. 

Mmoreky V r| Lu Perse an Mb siMe entre In Turquic et Venice 
■ * + (Piihl, de In Soc, dost Etudes Imnieimes, no. 7.) Paris, 

'**- i \r -n i- + From Ac Author* 

Mittt 5n,nlin a J. 3f. t Der nltisraebtiscbe l^i irnt. 9xfl, Leipzig, 

M»n«»*irn v r* _ . , From tie Author. 
MuIIm, B. F 0., Um Kanwniaaftu in der dtiadwchen Median. 

(SonderaMr, a. Sudboffs Arcliiv f. Gesdiichte dor Median. 
Bd. 26, Heft 4, M} 9| x 61. 
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Muller, R-I’- G,, Zur Leins vom StolFwacbsel in der nltimliacbcn 
Mwltim. (FortMlitittfl (ter Mediiin, .filing* 51 r nr. 45, 1933,) 

_ From the Author. 

ZtuZxaammzBMtnjng des Antiing^ der 

« Featadmft ffir M. Wintemiu). K'j'x T. 

M " k SL| K “ '***“ 0f ** cZnts“td 

JtflcoJuKf A. L. it., Qui est le aocoeomrdu Bab ? 7J x 5. Farit, 
a|; b ,l. /i y m ... F Torn Meten. A if rim Mai*rmnfuri\ 
0 f^nVr f T ar . T * r ? mo10 /"’ der Snzutuefca Lantilmltehfeeiten* 

X F - And !■ W. ». w. 4), 

«**•!, X f > -' L ' md ' H 34, , 1 ro,,> Ltltui * U*itxr*itti», Sirfrltn, 

P tl™ fe' , r raDm ^ t top*** de Perse. Minimis ite I'lnstmc* 
. Sw TJ e# d * ,B Stotintique, Anniwirr 1931- 

®jSrs 25 ?s JW 

r. 

iixoTiSi.f ^ *•*•» , 5fr«p') 

^"V^r^R 1 '" 1 f“! tee ' fr0 « Ana.i. of "tba'BhnluUrlfnr 

!«.. vol. 14, pla. 3, 4.) »j x tj. 

KeMlM-r. 0., Abfi 'Othltuln 'Anr b. ibibr XbDj^^(Saai]cabi]r' 

“ Al "“ *» “™ b - »•«««. Ii. 2.1 -A-.;Jpr£ if - 

K “'’ ®£d < ’ i 'p S - S *“ tah *" SdUtwbM NwiSLuitoi 

« iSt^Eid- D .x«,*•”»• '»<. rw. l *f53ff 

Stebbcttaoi) John m,7»» I , Ctilije, Jlaiem, 

iSRifi fwT 7 “T"" of J 8 - (with portrait), 

, notices of **■«"? of the 

Stein, J4ir \un?l u.i, * r ' /'ro*n .Vr,.S. A’ftniw. 

Utepr. from Ucog. Jounud, Feb., 1934.) 

SOrvaTutriiyaiui Vv^q-i nk™ .,, . Frtum the Auihar. 

—w, D ji»Ai W • ■ • suuhtii. 

>$*x 5. Ujjai^im" {,Uldft to Ujiftin], flhuli. 

'^0% b lfl<?a- AEnmni * c h fur das Jaltr m 
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